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Statistics  of  the  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Chief  Military 
and  Naval  Powers. 

By  the  KiGHT  Hon.  Sir  Charles  "W.  Dilke,  Bart. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  16th  December,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  F.  J.  MorAT,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.] 
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The  enormous  sums  spent  by  the  chief  militaiy  and  naval  powers 
on  national  defence  seem  worthy  of  statistical  examination,  but 
some  of  the  figures  given  upon  the  subject  iu  books  of  refei'cnce 
are  incorrect,  and  comparison  is,  for  various  reasons,  far  from 
easy.  In  an  able  article  upon  comparative  naval  expenditure  which 
appeared  in  the  "Times"  of  the  7th  October  last,  the  "Times'  " 
writer  stated  the  annual  cost  of  the  German  army  as  18,345,258/., 
in  place  of  28,000,000/.  sterling  at  the  least,  and  33,500,000/.  in  the 
present  year.  The  estimate  of  the  "  Times  "  must  have  excluded 
not  only  the  extraordinary  expenditure  but  even  the  ordinary 
"  expenditure  for  once,"  and  thus  have  excluded  the  whole  of  the 
large  items  for  guns,  rifles,  fortification,  and  barracks.  In  the  case 
of  Russia,  which  keeps,  of  all  the  powers,  by  far  the  largest  array 
w'ith  the  colours,  and  which  has  also  a  considerable  marine,  accurate 
budget  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  all  the  books  of  reference 
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arc  wrong.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  happy  absence 
of  a  conscription  swells  our  financial  accounts,  and  prevents  close 
comparison  with  other  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  he 
remembered  that  our  Volunteers,  who  form,  as  regards  Great 
Britain,  the  larger  portion  of  car  nominal  force,  receive  no  pay, 
while  the  Militia  serve  only  for  a  short  part  of  the  year,  and  are 
not  highly  paid.  The  charges  which  are  much  affected  by  the 
absence  of  a  conscription  are  only  those,  paid  by  us,  which  concern 
that  Regular  force  at  home  that  turns  out  with  diflBculty  one 
Army  Corps,  and  those,  paid  by  India,  which  affect  her  army,  able 
to  place  in  the  field  upon  the  frontier  two  Army  Corps.  Three 
Army  Corps  in  six  weeks,  as  against  twenty  Army  Corps  in  five 
days  for  France  or  Germany,  is  what  we  have  to  show  as  the  net 
produce  of  our  fully  paid  non-conscript  Regular  force.  Foreign 
powers  such  as  the  five  great  powers  of  the  continent,  have, 
moreover,  to  heavily  pay  a  portion  of  their  force.  The  French 
conscripts,  for  example,  serve  only  for  between  two  and  three 
years,  a  time  too  short  for  the  production  of  an  efficient  serjeant, 
capable  of  preserving  discipline  in  the  barrack  room  and  of 
teaching  the  recruits  their  drill.  The  result  is  that  all  the 
continental  powers  now  pay  heavily  to  keep  their  seasoned  non- 
commissioned officers,  paying  in  bounty,  monthly  pay,  and  deferred 
pay  as  well,  to  a  very  pretty  tune  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  we  have  to  add  to  the  Prussian  budget 
the  military  budgets  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurfcemberg.  In 
the  case  of  France,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Germany,  there  is  con- 
fusion introduced  by  the  habit  of  counting  as  "  extraoi'dinary  " 
what  is  really  ordinary  military  expenditure.  We  shall  find  that 
the  Russians  keep  up  their  enormous  army,  which  is  half  as 
large  again  as  that  of  Germany  or  of  France,  at  an  expenditui'e 
altogether  less  than  that  of  either  France,  Germany,  or  the  British 
Empire.  Russia  is  said  to  place  in  the  field  at  her  autumn 
manoeuvres  330,000  men  with  a  sufficient  number  of  field  guns, 
and  to  practise  generals  in  handling  180,000  in  one  district  and 
150,000  in  another.  The  Russian  budgets  appear  to  show  that 
this  is  done  with  less  strain  than  might  have  been  supposed. 
France  and  Germany  spend,  roughly  speaking,  on  defence,  as  wo 
shall  discover,  about  the  same  amount,  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  the  British  Empire  a  vastly  larger  sum  than  any  other  power. 

I. — Army  Pay. 

If  we  come  to  detail,  France  spends  on  army  pay  about 
8  millions  sterling,  and  Germany  about  7  millions  sterling  ;  but  this 
is  almost  the  only  item  in  which  comparison  between  France  and 
Germany  is  possible,  as  their  accounts  are  kept  in  such  different 
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form,  that  the  items  are  built  up  of  sums  Avhich  contain  the  costs 
of  services  in  hardly  any  case  identical  -with  those  comprised  under 
the  same  name  in  the  other  list.  Although  France  spends  moi-c 
than  Germany  upon  pay,  captains  and  officers  of  higher  rank  in 
the  German  army  are  much  more  largely  paid  than  in  France; 
yet  life  in  Germany  is  perhaps  cheaper  than  life  in  France.  The 
French  captain  or  major  often,  and  the  French  lieutenant-colonel 
generally  lives,  however,  on  his  pay.  A  French  captain  has  12/. 
a  month  at  the  least,  a  major  20/.  a  month,  and  the  latter  s\xm 
in  a  small  French  garrison  town  means  comfort.  3/.  a  month 
is  the  price  for  board,  and  under  2/.  for  lodging.  The  French 
hold,  moreover,  that  poverty  is  a  good  school  for  officers,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a  very  lai'ge  force  of  officers  ready  against 
mobilisation,  than  to  have  a  smaller  number  more  largely  paid. 
When  we  turn  to  the  British  Empire,  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  pay  as  regards  our  Colonial  forces.  Counting 
home  pay  and  Indian  pay  alone  (to  the  extent  of  over  8|  millions 
of  tens  of  rupees  in  the  case  of  India — of  which  5  millions  arc 
paid  "at  home"  or  paid  to  white  troops — and  7  millions  sterling 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  let  us  say,  7  millions 
sterling  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  6|  millions  sterling  in  India, 
or  at  home  on  account  of  India;  that  is,  13^  millions  in  all),  we 
find  our  army  pay  apparently  double  that  of  Germany.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  with  us  includes  more  than  it  includes  in  the 
German  and  French  estimates,  as  some  pay  in  them  is  put  down 
to  other  votes,  especially  in  the  German  case. 

II. — Force. 

Our  force  with  the  colours  is  smaller  than  that  of  Russia,  or 
Germany,  or  France,  and  for  war  we  show  for  our  Indian  and 
United  Kingdom  budget  on  mobilisation,  a  nominal  force — 
(purely  nominal,  I  regret  to  say) — of  763,000  men,  if  we  include 
volunteers  (or  about  850,000  with  the  colonial  forces),  as  against  a 
trained  and  organised  force  of  over  2  million  men  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  mobilisation  in  the  case  of  Germany  or  of  France.  The 
nominal  force  of  763,000  men  for  war  in  the  event  of  mobilisation, 
which  is  shown  by  the  British  and  Indian  army  estimates  is,  in 
part,  I  fear,  a  sham.  There  is  something  disingenuous  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  War  Office  adds  these  items  together  on  p.  7 
of  our  Army  Estimates,  in  the  hope  that  the  public  will  make  no 
deductions  for  want  of  quality,  and,  assuming  that  one  Briton  is 
equal  to  any  two  foreigners,  be  thankful  that  we  have  so  msmy 
persons  in  uniform  and  with  rifles.  The  total  is  made  up  of 
137,000  excellent  regular  troops  on  the  home  establishment, 
presenting  however  the  defect  of  beinQ-  weak  in  the  costly  arm 
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of  hoi'sc  and  field  artillery  ready  for  -svoi-k;  50,000  to  55,000 
Ist  class  army  reserve,  useful,  but  not  periodically  drilled  as  is  the 
reserve  of  eveiy  continental  army;  2,000  2nd  class  army  reserve, 
hardly  worth  counting;  113,000  militia;  3,000  Channel  Islands 
militia  (but  the  Channel  Islands  are  not,  it  should  be  observed, 
now  in  a  condition  of  defence  against  a  French  attack);  about 
1,000  ^[alta  and  St.  Helena  militia;  11,000  yeomanry;  224,000 
volunteers;  74,000  regulars  in  India,  by  far  our  finest  force,  and 
probably  the  best  small  army  in  the  world  ;  68,000  good  native 
troops  in  India;  56,000  bad  native  troops;  and  21,000  odds  and 
ends.  The  computation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  highly  artificial.  It 
excludes,  for  example,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  drilled 
Indian  native  police,  who,  for  some  purposes,  are  soldiers.  It 
includes  some  of  those  regiments  of  Indian  infantry  which  from 
time  to  time  are  being  disbanded  as  worthless.  It  includes  the 
St.  Helena  militia  !  It  excludes  the  36,000  Canadian  active  militia, 
the  40.000  excellent  troops  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Cape  mounted  lifles,  and  other  South  African  and  Canadian  forces 
of  the  Crown  paid  from  colonial  budgets.  When  wo  talk  of 
2  million  active  German  troops,  or  2  million  active  French  troops, 
for  the  field  army,  we  mean  something  pretty  much  "  the  same  all 
"  through."  When  we  count  up  our  nominal  force  763,000  troops 
borne  on  British  or  Indian  estimates,  or  850,000  men  serving  the 
Queen  Empress  as  "  land  forces  "  in  various  parts  of  the  Avoi'ld, 
we  include  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  such  as  our  foreign 
service  British  regulars,  and  our  Indian  native  cavalry,  and  at  the 
same  time  include  men  who  would  not  be  shown  at  all  on  the  army 
lists  or  military  budgets  of  other  powers.  Our  force  is  also  extra- 
ordinarily weak  in  horse  and  field  artilleiy:  against  the  from  2,000 
to  4.000  guns  of  the  other  powers  we  can  show  only  nominally 
about  600  guns,  or  about  320  guns  in  the  event  of  war,  for  on  the 
outbreak  of  serious  war,  a  large  portion  of  our  artilleiy  is  intended, 
oddly  enough,  to  disappear.  Roumania  and  Switzerland  can  in 
pi-actice  each  of  them  jmt  into  the  field  about  as  may  guns  as  can 
the  British  Empire.  The  Germans  added  to  their  artillery  on 
1st  October  last  almost  as  many  guns  as  we  have  in  the  whole 
world,  and  now  possess  47  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  of  which 
'sve  have  little  left,  and  387  batteries  of  field  artillerj'.  The 
French  have  about  the  same. 

III. — Victuals. 

To  pass  away  from  pay  and  number  of  men  or  guns,  and 
•continue  a  comparison  between  the  various  military  budgets, 
victuals  in  the  case  of  Gertnany  ai'e  returned  in  such  a  form  as 
to  include  foi'age.     In  the  case  of  France  rather  over  2  millions 
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sterling  is  speut  on  victuals  as  against  rather  over  3  millions 
sterling  in  our  own  case,  -without  counting  our  colonial  forces. 
Our  own  expenditure  upon  military  food  appears  to  be  a  little 
under  1,500,000/.  in  the  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  little  over  1,500,000/,  in  the  accounts  of  India. 

The  expenditure  on  pay  is,  as  General  Brackenbury  has  shown, 
largely  affected  by  the  question  of  conscription,  and  that  on  victuals 
slightly  so  affected. 

IV. — Forage. 
Our  expenditure  upon  forage  is  extraordinarily  less  than  that  of 
Fi-ance,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  horses  that  we  keep 
up,  and  also  because  the  forage  of  the  native  cavalry  regiments  of 
India  is  provided  on  a  different  system. 

V. — Eemount. 

Our  expenditure  upon  remounts  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  remount  expenditure  of  France  or  Germany,  for  the  same 
reason  of  paucity  of  our  cavalry,  or  rather  of  our  horses — only 
1 2,000  horses  to  19,000  cavalry  men  in  India  and  at  home  together  ! 
British  cavalry  are  a  costly  luxury,  and  a  ten-ible  drain  upon 
Indian  finance,  but  their  cost  is  partly  caused  by  division  into  a 
great  number  of  extraordinarily  weak  regiments,  and  partly  by 
gaudy  uniforms,  worse  than  useless,  and  now  being  dropped  by 
foreign  military  powers.  These  latter  are  thought  necessary  with 
us  in  order  to  attract  men,  but  a  serviceable  uniform  may  be 
neat,  as  witness  that  of  our  tars.  The  French  cavalry  under  the 
Empire  wore  a  great  number  of  different  uniforms,  some  of  them, 
(such  as  those  of  the  guides,  and  that  of  the  lancers  of  the  guard) 
of  a  popinjay  description.  They  now  have  virtually  but  two 
uniforms,  and  these  two  both  plain,  and  almost  alike. 

YI. — French  E.rpenditure  on  Forage. 

France  spends  no  less  a  sum  than  3  millions  sterling  in  the 
present  year  on  forage.  This  enormous  expeuditui-e  on  the  part  of 
France  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  change  of  system.  Up  till  lately 
the  French  army  was  supplied  with  forage  by  contractors  who  were 
paid  only  on  that  which  was  delivered,  although  compelled  to  keep 
in  store  a  large  stock  ready  against  a  rapid  mobilization.  The 
French  Government  are  now  abolishing  forage  contracts,  and  they 
are  to  some  extent  buying  out  the  contractors,  and  taking  over  the 
stores. 

YU.—  Clothmg. 

France  and  Germany  are  spending  each  this  year  a  million  more 
on  clothing  than  is  usual,  because  the  new  military  laws  greatlj 
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increase  the  territorial  troops,  and  for  these  itJcreased  forces 
uniforms  are  beginning  to  be  supplied.  Germany  and  France 
spend  about  2,300,000?.  sterling  this  year  on  clothing.  We  spend 
on  clothing  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  about  840,000/.,  and  the 
volunteers  are  not  clothed  out  of  this  sura.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  army  is  clothed  from  home, 
so  that  comparison  is  not  possible. 

VIII. — Comparison  of  Detail  difficult. 

Generally  speaking  it  will  be  seen  that  comparison,  except  of 
totals,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  accounts  of  the  different 
powers  are  not  kept  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  comparison  in  detail 
possible.  For  example,  in  the  comparison  between  Germany  and 
France,  the  figures  for  transport  in  Germany  include  ammunition 
columns  for  the  infantry,  ambulances,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
services  which  in  France  are  classed  either  under  regimental 
expenses  or  under  special  heads. 

IX. — Pensions. 

English  and  Indian  expenditure  on  pensions  is  far  heavier  than 
the  expenditure  on  pensions  of  other  countries ;  and  while  our 
expenditure  on  pay  is,  as  has  been  seen,  also  vastly  greater  than 
that  abroad,  it  is,  I  fear  the  case,  that  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
system,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the  ground  for  an  increase  of 
pay  and  pensions,  has  crept  in  again  in  the  form  of  "purses." 

X. — Repeating  Rifles. 

There  is  one  costly  article  in  which  comparison  between  England 
and  France  is  possible.  The  excellent  new  French  military  rifle  costs 
about  50  frs.,  though  produced  in  a  protectionist  country,  in  which 
prices  of  metals  and  woods  are  higher  than  in  England.  The  new 
British  rifle,  which  is  not  a  better  weapon,  costs  at  present  5/.  105. 
The  cost  of  our  new  weapon  is  one  of  the  two  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  of  India  have  hesitated  to  buy  the  rifle,  the  other 
being  that  no  proper  ammunition  for  it  as  yet  exists. 

^l.— Totals. 

The  total  expenditure  u.pon  the  army,  out  of  taxes,  in  the  year, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  last  year  16^  millions,  and 
in  India  the  same;  or  33  millions  sterling  (34  millions  in  the 
present  year),  besides  the  expenditure  out  of  loans  and  that  of  the 
self-governing  colonies,  for  the  armies  of  the  British  Empire. 
Canada  keeps  up  an  organised  militia  of  36,000  men,  at  a  cost  of 
rather  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  the  year,  but  the 
Australasian  colonies  provide  vastly  more  efficiently  for  their 
defence,  keep  up  a  larger  force,  and  expend  in  the  year  among 
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them  upon  defence  almost  a  million  sterling.  The  tiuy  little  colony 
of  Victoria  alone  spends  almost  half  as  much  again  as  tho  Cana- 
■dian  Dominion,  although  not  exposed,  such  is  her  geographical 
position,  to  serious  attack.  On  tho  v/hole  the  colonies  spend  for 
themselves  about  1,500,000/.  a  year  for  army  purposes,  in  addition 
to  the  contributions  made  by  some  of  them  towards  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  towards  marine  defence.  While  the  armies  of  tho 
British  Empire  cost  about  35^  millions  sterling  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  money  raised  from  loans,  the  German  array  costs  about 
33^  millions  sterling  in  the  year  in  all,  and  the  French  army,  with, 
pensions,  about  the  same.  Germany,  however,  is  at  present  manu- 
facturing new  rifles  and  new  powder,  whereas  Finance  has  finished 
her  new  rifles  and  her  stores  of  powder  for  the  present,  and  the 
normal  expenditure  of  France  and  Germany  ujjon  army  may  be 
looked  upon  as  about  the  same. 

XII. — Alleged  Waste  in  France. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the  case  of 
France  or  Germany.  There  may  be  little  waste  in  the  German 
army ;  but  as  regards  France  a  highly  competent  authority,  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  book,  "  L'Armee  fran9aise  et  son  Budget 
"  en  1890,"  has  computed,  and  has  given  facts  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  that  the  extraordinary  budget  might  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  over  2  millions  stei'ling  a  year  saved  upon  the  ordinary 
budget.  Some  may  object  that  German}^  spends  normally  as 
much  as  France  spends,  is  a  saving  country,  and  puts  in  the  field 
in  the  event  of  war  no  larger  force.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  tha.t  the  French  do  not  have  so  large 
a  force  permanently  with  the  colours  as  their  figures  show,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  war  theii*  regiments  would  be  more  largely 
swelled  by  reserve  men  not  equally  well  trained  as  the  reserve  of 
Germans.  Each  of  these  two  powers,  in  other  words,  would  have 
in  the  field  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  mobilisation,  over  2  millions 
of  men,  with  between  3,000  and  4,000  guns,  and  with  a  large  garrison 
and  territorial  force  in  reserve,  but  the  French  army  would  be  a 
slightly  less  thoroughly  trained  force.  Russia,  which  has  a  far 
larger  force  Avith  the  colours  in  time  of  peace  than  either  France 
or  Germany,  cannot  mobilise  her  reserves  with  the  same  rapidity. 

XIII. — Cost  and  liesults  among  Ourselves. 

While  then  France  and  Germany  normally  spend  on  army 
about  31  millions  stei'ling  each,  for  which  they  can  immediately 
put  in  the  field  a  mobile  trained  force  of  two  million  men  each, 
furnished  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  artillery,  we  normally 
spend  on  the  armies  of  the  British  Empire  355  millions  sterling 
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out  of  taxes,  in  addition  to  loan  monies,  for  which  we  find  a 
nominal  war  force  of  850,000,  of  various  degrees  of  merit  and 
training,  wholly  unorganised,  and  supplied  only  with  the  pro- 
fessional artillery  needed  for  a  force  of  about  150,000  men. 

XIV. — Navies. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  navies,  we  can  show  a  more 
formidable  force  than  that  of  France,  and  one  by  the  side  of  which 
the  German  navy  does  not  as  yet  exist.  I  say  "  as  yet,"  for 
statistically  this  is  true,  but  as  the  first  living  English  authority 
ou  the  German  military  system,  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  author  of 
"  The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  who  is  here  to-night,  will  tell  you,  the 
Germans  mean  business  with  their  navy,  and  have  begun,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  at  the  top,  putting  at  the  head  of  it  their 
best  administrators,  and  working  hard  and  with  success  to  create 
good  ofl&cers  and  good  sailors  of  the  fleet.  Italy  began  with  the 
material ;  Germany  with  what  might,  for  contrast,  be  called  the 
spiritual,  i.e.,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  portion  of  a  navy. 
The  French  spend  vastly  larger  sums  upon  their  navy  than  do  the 
Germans ;  the  Italian  navy,  and  not  the  German  navy,  being  the 
third  of  the  navies  of  the  powers.  The  French  expend  over  8 
millions  sterling  a  year  upon  their  navy,  whereas  the  German 
expenditure  is  only  4^  millions.  I  may  note  in  passing  that  the 
German  naval  expenditure  is  altogether  understated  in  our  books 
of  reference,  which  mostly  neglect  the  "  extraordinary  budget." 
"  Whitaker's  Almanack "  gives  a  sum  of  under  2  millions  and 
a  half,  or  only  about  half  the  real  cost.  I  may  also  note  that 
the  French  naval  expenditure  includes  their  expenditure  upon 
their  marine  light  infantry,  who  are  not  employed  at  sea,  but  used 
as  a  colonial  force,  and  who  are  really  a  portion  of  the  French 
army  rather  than  of  the  navy. 

XV.— Total  Cost  of  Defence. 

The  French  spend  bet^veen  36  and  36^  millions  a  year  upon 
defence,  in  addition  to  a  certain  proportion  of  militaiy  pensions 
borne  on  the  civil  budget.  The  Germans  are  spending  in  the 
present  year  38  millions  upon  defence.  The  Russian  expenditure 
upon  the  army  at  the  present  rate  of  the  rouble  is  less  than 
24  millions  sterling  a  year,  and  the  Russian  expenditure  upon 
the  navy  between  4j  and  4^  millions,  and  the  total  Russian 
expenditure  upon  defence  between  28{-  and  28^  millions.' 

'  The  rouble  varies  much  in  value.  It  has  even  in  the  present  year  varied 
from  2  5jrf.  to  3o|rf.  As  a  rule  in  recent  years  it  may  be  said  to  vary  from  a  rate 
of  8  roubles  to  a  £  sterling,  to  i  o  roubles  to  a  £  sterling.  I  have  taken  it  ati 
5  roubles  to  a  £,  at  which  it  stood  when  I  made  my  calculatiou 
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XVI. — Our  own  Defence  Expenditure. 

Our  own  expenditure  is  upon  a  far  larger  scale,  and  puts 
us  altogether  before  the  otlier  powers  in  the  figures  of  defence 
expenditure,  although  our  lack  of  oi-ganisation  is  so  complete  that 
■we  are  never  prepared  for  war.  "VYe  are  spending  in  the  present 
year  between  33^  and  33^  millions  out  of  taxes  upon  defence  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  adding  "what  we  are  spending  out  of 
debt,  385^  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  India  is  spending  17 
millions  upon  defence,  to  which  perhaps  an  addition  ought  to  be 
made  for  a  certain  amount  of  railway  expenditure,  which  is  in  fact, 
although  not  nominally,  strategic  ;  but  even  without  this  addition  we 
come  up  to  55^  millions,  and  with  nearly  2  millions  for  the  defence 
expenditure  of  the  colonies,  to  57  millions  in  the  year.  For  this  we 
obtain  a  fine  navy,  but  no  army  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

XVII. — "  Extraordinary  "  Expenditure. 

Some  of  the  errors  in  the  usual  books  of  reference,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraordinai'y  expendi- 
ture made  in  most  continental  countries.  The  ordinary  army 
budget  of  France  is  about  23  millions  sterling,  in  addition  to  some 
military  pensions  borne  on  the  civil  budget,  but  a  large  amount 
of  the  nominally  extraordinary  army  expenditure  of  France  is  also 
in  fact  ordinary.  It  is  often  called  "  extraordinary  "  in  reference 
to  the  nature  not  of  the  charge,  but  of  the  fund  from  which  it  is 
to  be  met.  The  French  extraordinary  budget  for  1890-91,  still 
contained  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  for  new  rifles,  and 
half  a  million  for  stores  of  ammunition,  but  the  expenditure  upon 
this  head  will,  of  course,  never  wholly  cease.  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  are  down  for  carts,  and  the  other  extraordinary 
sums  are  small,  although  the  total  is  over  5  millions  sterling. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  new  fortifications,  new  guns,  new  rifles,. 
and  new  powders,  which  come  into  the  exti'aordinary  budget  of 
France.  Germany  has  a  different  system,  the  ordinary  military 
expenditure  is  roughly  speaking  only  about  half  the  whole 
military  expenditure,  after  which  there  come  in  the  budget  two 
classes  of  expenditure  "for  once,"  or  in  other  words  of  expenditure 
not  supposed  to  be  recurrent,  althongh  a  great  deal  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  regularly  recurs.  Bavaria  is  spending  of  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  in  the  year  1890-91,  no  less  a  sum  than  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  upon  new  artillery  and  small 
arms ;  Saxony  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  upon  the  same  ; 
and  "Wurtemberg  in  proportion.  Prussia  alone  divides  her  ex- 
penditure "for  once"  into  classes  A  and  B:  A,  expenditure^ 
for  once,  ordinary ;  and   B,  expenditure  for  once,  extraordinary. 
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By  far  the  largest  items  are,  one  of  nearly  a  million  sterling 
extraordinary  for  clothing  and  equipping  tho  increased  forces 
lately  raised  by  the  new  military  law ;  and  a  sum  of  nearly  ^^ 
millions  sterling  extraordinary,  for  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  an 
extraordinary  fortification  exj)enditure,  chiefly  upon  fortifications 
in  Alsace,  of  over  2  millions  sterling.  As  a  large  portion  of  the 
German  expenditure  upon  artillery  and  arms  will  not  he  annual, 
it  may  be  taken  that,  although  the  German  army  expenditure  at 
the  moment  exceeds  that  of  France,  in  the  long  run  that  of  France 
is  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  The  French  accounts  are,  however, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  French  army  is  in 
Algeria,  and  another  portion  in  Tonquin,  while  all  the  German 
forces  are  at  home.  The  normal  military  expenditure  of  France 
and  of  Germany  may  be  taken,  as  I  have  said,  at  about  31 
millions  sterling  upon  each  army,  and  the  force  kept  up  for  this 
sum  at  about  the  same  upon  each  side.  We  stand  pre-eminent  in 
our  war  expenditure,  an  expenditure  vastly  greater  for  a  less  force, 
but  affected  by  our  higher  rate  of  pay  and  pension  consequent 
upon  the  non-existence  of  a  conscription. 

XVIII.— Naval  Besults. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  results  gained  by  expenditure 
as  regards  navies  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  armies,  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  naval  war  material  possessed  in  the  shape  of  ironclads 
and  big  guns  by  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Germany,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  French  and  ourselves  as  regards  the  return 
for  our  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italian  navy  seems 
cheap  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  what  the  Italians  have  to  show. 
The  weak  point,  however,  in  the  statistics  is  connected  with  the 
wear  and  tear  in  the  life  of  ships  and  in  the  life  of  engines  on 
account  of  sea  service ;  and  until  lately  the  Germans  and  Italians 
were  less  at  sea  than  the  British  or  French  fleets,  and  a  certain 
relative  cheapness  of  the  German  and  Italian  navies  might  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  Lately,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  little  difference  in  this  respect,  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
Italian  service  continues.  A  critic  in  the  "  Times  "  has  ingeniously 
divided  figures  of  expenditure  by  tons  of  sea-going  fighting  ships 
in  commission,  by  engine  power  of  the  same,  and  by  crews  of  the 
same,  and  has  made  out  that  our  navy  is  the  cheapest  navy  in  pro- 
portion to  results,  but  he  does  not  give  the  figui-es  of  sea-going 
fighting  ships  in  commission  upon  which  he  bases  himself,  and  his 
English  figures  of  results  seem  calculated  upon  a  higher  propor- 
tional scale  than  his  Italian  figures.  He  sets  down  the  Italian  sea- 
going fleet  in  commission  as  having  between  90,000  and  100,000 
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tons,  and  between  100,000  and  110,000  horse  power,  and  between 
5,000  and  6,000  men,  as  compared  with  over  400,000  tons  and 
horse  power  and  over  28,000  men  for  Great  Britain.  But,  to 
make  his  figures  for  Great  Britain  so  high,  he  must,  one  would 
think,  have  brought  in  elements  in  the  case  of  the  British  fleet  such 
as  are  not  included  by  him  upon  the  Italian  side.  On  the  whole, 
I  think,  however,  that  he  is  so  far  right  that  we  do  not  pay  extra- 
vagantly for  our  navy  in  proportion  to  results,  when  we  compare 
our  expenditure  and  our  results  with  those  of  the  other  great  naval 
powers. 

XIX. — Conclusion. 

We  are  going  beyond  the  region  of  statistics,  and  I  will  merely 
say  that  that  enormous  expenditure  of  the  British  Empire  upon  its 
defences,  ought  at  least  to  lead  us  to  insist  upon  that  defence 
being  afforded  to  us  on  land  for  which  we  undoubtedly  pay. 

XX. — Moral. 

It  is  perhaps  inadmissible  here  to  draw  a  moral,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  my  hearers  to  read  for  themselves  the  first  section 
of  the  German  official  account  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870, 
compiled  by  the  historical  division  of  the  Great  General  StafE  at 
Berlin.  The  moral  which  its  compilers  di-ew  from  the  total  failure 
of  the  French  in  1870  to  obtain  even  a  momentary  success,  with  an 
army  of  splendid  courage  and  perfect  training,  was  that,  whatever 
the  peace  expenditure,  war  cannot  be  commenced  with  a  fail- 
chance  of  winning  by  a  nation  which  waits  until  war  to  make  her 
organisation  perfect.  Germany  before  1870  prepared,  in  time  of 
peace,  her  coi-ps,  her  armies,  and  provided  them  all  with  officers 
for  the  various  commands  who  knew  what  their  duties  would  be 
in  war.  All  countries  spending  much  on  their  armies  now  do  the 
same,  except  the  United  Kingdom,  which  stands  alone  in  having 
still  practically  little  but  a  regimental  system  in  existence.  But, 
although  we  are  old  fashioned,  to  the  point  of  being  utterly 
unprepared  (except  in  India)  for  the  stress  of  war,  we,  nevertheless, 
spend  sums  so  vast  as  to  stagger  and  amaze  even  those  French  and 
German  critics  who  ought  to  be  pretty  well  used,  one  would  think 
from  what  we  have  heard  to-night,  to  large  sums  for  military  expen- 
diture. The  Prussian  official  account  of  the  war  of  1870,  points  out 
now  the  French  suffered  by  having  only  such  a  permanent  forma- 
tion of  Army  Corps  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  give  them  but  five 
organised  forces,  of  which  indeed  one  was  included  within  one 
other,  so  that  the  number  might  be  said  to  have  been  only 
four :  the  army  at  the  camp  of  Chalons ;  the  army  of  Algeria ; 
the    army    of    Lyons;    and    the    Imperial    Guard    and    army    of 
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Paris,  tlie  larger  organisation  of  the  army  of  Paris  including  the 
smaller  organisation  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  We,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  only  one  Army  Corps  in  even  nominal  being,  for  the 
second  Army  Corps,  sometimes  talked  of,  is  still  a  mere  idle  word, 
■while  the  first  Army  Corps  itself  has  but  a  shadowy  existence. 
The  authors  of  the  Prussian  history  find  another  cause  of  the 
French  defeat  in  the  centralisation  of  the  whole  administration  of 
the  army,  instead  of  its  division  under  corps.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  we  have  only  one  centre  for  each  branch  of  our  force  ; 
a  centre,  sometimes  Woolwich,  sometimes  London,  sometimes 
Aldershot,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  India  we  have  two  Army 
Corps,  and  in  a  certain  sense  two  centres — Quetta  and  Rawul 
Pindi ;  for  other  purposes  but  one  centre ;  and  for  some  purposes 
only  the  home  centre,  as  for  example  for  the  manufacture  of  large 
guns.  The  last  of  the  main  causes  given  by  the  Germans  for  their 
easy  victories  over  the  regular  French  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  also  applies  to  us  ;  they  point  out  that  the  French  army  had 
never  been  mobilised,  and  that  in  the  case  of  partial  mobilisations 
these  had  never  been  real,  inasmuch  as  the  fraction  of  the  army 
mobilised  was  mobilised  by  borrowing  from  other  regiments  and 
batteries,  and  other  centres  than  its  own.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  we  cannot  even 
hold  an  ordinaiy  review  at  Aldershot  for  the  amusement  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  Avithout  drawing  artillery,  at  least,  from  all 
portions  of  the  country,  and,  after  gigantic  efforts,  failing  to  place 
in  the  field  as  many  guns  as  Bulgai-ia  can  parade,  or  half  as  many 
as  the  Roumanian  military  system  annually  furnishes  for  the 
Roumanian  manoeuvres. 

Autumn  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale,  introduced  in  1871,  have 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  their  cost,  by  the  richest  power 
in  the  world ;  yet  without  manoeuvres  it  is  impossible  to  train 
generals  and  difiiculfc  to  train  officers  and  men.  We  spend  57 
millions  sterling  on  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which 
35^  millions  are  spent  out  of  taxes  upon  our  land  forces,  and  we 
are  never  able  now  to  review  25,000  Regulars  with  over  100  guns. 
Russia  spends  28^  millions  upon  defence,  of  which  24  millions 
are  spent  upon  land  forces,  and  puts  in  the  field,  as  I  have  said, 
complete  armies  of  180,000  and  of  150,000  men  at  her  manoeuvres, 
or  330,000  men  in  all  at  the  sham  fights  of  a  single  month,  and 
gives  her  generals  adequate  training  in  the  art  of  modern  war. 

I  will  hand  to  the  Secretai-y  for  the  use  of  members  the  French 
and  German  budget  figures. 
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APPENDIX. 


France. — Military  Budget  "demande'  pour  1891." 


I'''"  Sectiox. — Service  ordinaire. 


frs. 


1.  Traitemcnfc  du  Ministre  eb  personnel  de  I'administration  "I 

eentrale    et    salaircs    des   hommes    de  peine   et  ouvricrs  >  2,508,240 

employes  a  I'administration  eentrale J 

2.  OfBciers  detaches  i\  I'administration  eentrale    795,850 

3.  Materiel  de  I'administration  eentrale 351,720 

4.  Frais  generaux  d'impressions  420,000 

5.  Service  geograpliique  (personnel)    595>549 

fi.                    ,,                    (matei-iel)  471,380 

7.  Etat  major  general.     Archives  et  Bibliotlieques 151,700 

8.  Telegraplic  militaire  (materiel)  270,000 

9.  Service  des  chemins  de  fer  (materiel)     64,500 

10.  Etats  majors 25.753,577 

11.  ficoles  militaires  (personnel)    9,761,667 

12.  Personnel  hors  cadres  on  non  classes  dans  les  coi-ps  de  troupe..  12,428,286 

13.  Solde  de  I'infanterie 120,672,791 

14.  „     des  troupes  d'administration 4,799,8co 

15.  „     de  la  cavalerie 34,435,600 

16.  „     de  I'artilleric 34,071,990 

17.  „     du  geuie    4,624,150 

18.  ,,     du  train  des  equipages  militaires  5,091,780 

19.  ,,     de  la  telegrapliie  militairc 137,500 

20.  Gendarmerie  departementale  et  gendarmerie  d'Afrique 34,965,960 

21.  Garde  republicaine    4,764,770 

22.  Virres 52,851,500 

23.  Chauffage  et  eclairage  1,194,240 

24.  Fourrages   70,971,883 

25.  Service  de  sante  (personnel  d'cxploitatiou)   316,140 

26.  ,,                (matei'iel                ,,           )   9,681,760 

27.  Service  de  marclie 11,490,580 

28.  Habillement  et  campement  (personnel  d'exploitation)     1,480,020 

29.  „                          (materiel               „           )     55,570,890 

30.  Lits  militaires    11,151,980 

31.  Transports  speciaiix 779,000 

32.  Eecrutement  759, 500 

33.  Eeserve  et  armee  tcrritoriale  499,000 

34.  Justice  militaire  (frais  generaux)  et  prisons 735, 760 
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Fraxce. — Military  Bridget  ^^demaiide  pour  1891 '" — Contd. 

1''"  Sectiox. — Service  ordhm'rre — ContcL 

frs. 

35.  Ateliers  et  penitcnciers  militaires  193,100 

36.  Kemontc  generale i4.>^03,:6i 

37.  Recensement  des  chcvaux  et  mulcts  790,000 

38.  Harnacliement   1,776,880 

39.  fitablissemcnt  d'artillerie  (personnel  d'exploitation)    691,000 

40.  „                        (materiel                ,,            )    14,053,310 

41.  Poudres  et  salpetres  (personnel  d'exploitation)    932,190 

42.  „                  (materiel               „           )    3,490,490 

43.  fitablissements  du  genie  (personnel)  £23,300 

44.  „                       (materiel)     16,413,000 

45.  £coles  militaires  (materiel) 3,742,660 

46.  Invalides  de  la  guerre  (personnel) 105,120 

47.  „                    (materiel)     296,030 

48.  Solde  de  non-activite,  solde  et  gratifications  de  reforme 828,900 

49.  Secours   A-M-iS'^^ 

50.  Depenses  secretes  • 6co,coo 

51.  Construction  de  la  nouveUe  enceinte  et  des  forts  detaches  de"j 

Lyon  •• I 

52.  Depenses  des  exercices  perimes  non  frappees  de  decheance....  t^  ^^^  ^^^ 

53.  „                    clos  ^ j  '     ' 

54.  Eappel  de  depenses  payables  sur  revues  anterieivrs  a  1891  et  | 

non  passibles  de  decheance J 

Totaux  pour  la  l'"*"  section 578,470,845 

£23,138,834 


France. — Depenses  extraoi'dinaires  pour  1891. 

2™*  Sectiox. 

fre. 

1.  fiquipages  de  campagne    18,200,000 

2.  Armement  des  places    5,500,000 

3.  „  cotes 5,500,000 

4.  iSquipages  de  siege     7,800,000 

5.  Armes  portatives  36,000,000 

6.  Munitions  11,600,000 

7.  Depenses  diverses 700,000 

8.  Batiments  et  machines 1,700,000 

Total  pour  I'artillerie  87,000.000 

£3,480,000 
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France. — Depemes  extraordinaires  pocr  1891— 6'o;Uci. 
2"«  Sectiox — Contd. 

frs. 

9.  Places  dc  la  frontiere  du  Nord    j;,ooo,coo 

10.  Frontiercs  de  I'Est    10,000,000 

11.  Places  de  la  frontiere  du  Sud  Est  4,500,000 

12.  Ports  et  embouchures  5,645,000 

13.  Magasins  il  poudre    8,000,000 

14.  Ameliorations,  transports 403,000 

15.  Biitiments  militaires 5,915,000 

Total  pour  le  genie  37,463,000 

£1,498,520 

16.  Chemins  de  fer 3,210,000 

17.  Service  de  Sante    1 

18.  Subsistanccs  /  ^'^55.ooo 

19.  Telegraphic  militaire  et  aerostation    1 

20.  Cavalerie }  1,100,000 

21.  Service  geographique 72,000 

Total  general  de  la  2"*  section  130,000,000 

Eeport  de  la  1'"*  section 578,470,845 

Totanx  generaux  708,470,845 

£28,338,83+ 
Add  from  Civil  Estimates  for  Pcn-~) 
sions  about  £4,000,000  sterling  j 

military  and  £1,000,000  naval,  )■  £5,000,000 
or    £5,000,000   sterling  in   all,  | 

from  Civil  Pension  List  J 

Fi-ench  navy £8,125,925 

Total  war  expenditui-e £41,464,759 
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Germany. — Military/ 
I.   Ordinary  Expenditure 


Ministry  of  war 

Military  pay  office 

Commissariat  

Military  chaplains  

„        justice  administration., 
Higher  military  commands   


7.  Governors,  commanders,  and  majors  of  "I 

the  place j 

8.  Adjutantur  officers  and  officers  in  special  "1 

appointments J 

0.  General  staff  and  topography   

10.  Engineer  and  pioneer  corps  

11.  Pay  of  troops 

12.  Victualling  department 

13.  Clothing  and  equipment  of  troops   

11.  Garrison  administration  and  service    

15.         ,,         building   

IG.  Military  medical  department    

17.  ,,        train  and  equipages 

18.  Provision  for  depot  and  reserve  troops    .... 

19.  Purchase  of  remount  horses 

20.  Administration  of  remount  depots  

21.  Travelling  expenses,  carriage,  and  transport 

22.  Military  educational  establishments     

23.  „        prison  administration 

24.  Artillery  and  ai-mament     

25.  Technical  artillery  institutions 

26.  Building  and  repair  of  fortresses 

27.  Additional  pay  for  house  rent  

28.  Other  payments  to  military  men   and  "1 

officials  not  comprised  in  the  above....  J 

20.  Payment  in  aid  of  military  -widows'  fund.. 
30.  Miscellaneous  expenditure    


Prussia 

and 

Small  German 

States. 


Mark. 

1,947,753 
258,136 

1,762,555 
063,624 
589,094 

2,493,642 

587,777 

917,172 

2,015,535 

1,692,768 

96,478,578 

74,900,529 

20,044,182 

34,274,482 

497,892 

5,728,053 

806,176 

2,329,726 

5,567,977 

1,698,817 

5,416,177 

5,050,429 

692,247 

13,928,301 

694,831 

2,627,248 

7,514,365 

107,500 

1,676,200 
113,400 


Saxony.  WUrtemberg. 


Total  of  ordinary  expenditure i  293,075,196 


.Mark. 

103,580 

27.905 

116,510 

59>i2o 
188, z68 

18,312 

93,000 

125. J90 
87,688 

8>47o,^7+ 

6,494,063 

1,936,054 

2,906,389 

5,300 

472,739 

59,847 

168,773 

625,320 

322,282 

318,478 

94,303 

1,077,455 

49,678 

31,914 
630,471 

7,295 

180,000 
6,658 


Mark. 

92,550 

18,150 

121,291 
11,112 
67,100 

139,770 

15,600 

52,800 

69,450 

45,792 

5,461,841 

4,042,254 

1,118,363 

1,673,936 

23,860 

314,539 

51,212 

78,964 

406,524 

302,861 
61,987 
37,850 

611,166 

12,300 
439,106 

6,550 

139,000 
3,450 


Bavaria. 


Mark. 

367,600 

61,270 
246,590 

66,020 
219,241 
330,906 

79,021 

133,926 

309,170 

235,004 

14,208,046 

10,942,743 

2,902,065 

4.791.487 
70,708 
912,962 
109,054 
261,300 
928,872 

399,755 
721,100 

479.508 

77,578 

1,766,113 

114,520 

294,785 
1,310,632 

15,960 

500,000 

13.500 


24,715,366  15,422,378  42,869,436 
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Budget. 

for  the  Year  1890-91 

PfMssia 

and  Small 

Genua  II 

States. 

SHXony. 

Wilitein- 
berg. 

Bavaria. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

97,387 

5.769 

4,027 

18,380 

126,073 

1. 

Ministry  of  war 

12,95G 

1.395 

907 

3,063 

18,321 

2. 

Military  pay  office 

88,127 

S^^-S 

6,214 

12,329 

112,495 

3. 

Commissariat 

33,181 

1.9 '5 

555 

3-301 

38,952 

4. 

Military  chaplains 

29,454 

2.956 

3,355 

10,962 

46,727 

5. 

„        justice  administration 

129,682 

9.413 

6,988 

16,545 

162,628 

6. 

Iligiier  military  commands 

29,388 

915 

780 

3,95' 

35,034 

{'• 

Governors,  commanders,  and  majors  of 
the  place 

45,858 

4,650 

2,040 

6,696 

59,841 

{"■ 

Adjuianttir  officers  and  officers  in  special 
appointments 

100,770 

6,269 

3,472 

15,458 

125,975 

9. 

General  staff  and  topography 

84,G38 

4.384 

2,289 

11.750 

103,061 

10. 

Engineer  and  pioneer  corps 

4,823,928 

423.513 

273,092 

710,402 

6,230,935 

11. 

Pay  of  troops 

3,745,026 

324.703 

202,112 

547,137 

4,618,978 

12. 

Tictualling  department 

l,0O2;>09 

96,802 

55,918 

145,103 

1,300,032 

13. 

Clothing  and  equipment  of  troops 

1,713,724 

H5.319 

83,096 

239.574 

2,182,313 

14. 

Garrison  administration  and  service 

24,894 

265 

1,193 

3.535 

29,887 

15. 

„         building 

286,402 

23.636 

15,726 

45,648 

371,412 

16. 

Military  medical  department 

40,308 

2,992 

2,560 

5,452 

51,312 

17. 

,,        train  and  equipages 

116,486 

8,438 

3,948 

13,065 

141,937 

18. 

Provision  for  depot  and  reserve  troops 

278,398 

31,266 

20,326 

46,443 

376,433 

19. 

Purchase  of  remount  horses 

84,942 

— 

— 

19.987 

104,929 

20. 

Administration  of  remount  depots 

270,809 

16,144. 

15,143 

36,055 

338,151 

21. 

Travelling  expenses,  carriage,  &  transport 

252,521 

15.923 

3,099 

23,975 

295,518 

22. 

Military  educational  establishments 

34,012 

4,715 

1,892 

3.87S 

45,097 

23. 

„         prison  administration 

096,415 

53.872 

30,508 

88,305 

869,100 

24. 

Artillery  and  armament 

34,741 

•    2,483 

— 

5.726 

42,950 

25. 

Technical  artillery  institutions 

131,36:^ 

1.595 

615 

'4.739 

148,311 

26. 

Building  and  repair  of  fortresses 

375,718 

31.523 

21,955 

65.531 

494,727 

27. 

Additional  pay  for  liouse  rent 

5,375 

564 

327 

798 

6,864 

r28. 

Other  payments  to  military  men  and 
officials  not  comprised  in  the  above- 

83,810 

9,oco 

6,950 

25,000 

124,760 

29. 

Payment  in  aid  of  military  widows'  fund 

5,670 

11^ 

172 

675 
2,143,46.. 

6,849 

30. 
Tot 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 

U,65S,897 

',236,286 

771,059 

18,809,005 

al  of  ordinary  expenditure 
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Germant  Contd. — Estimate,  1890-91. 
'Expenditure  for  once,  i.e.,  not  repeated  annaalh/,  for  PnrssiA. 


[Mar, 


3. 

■1. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


(a.)   Ordinarii  Estimate. 

Special  additions  to  pay    

Military  railways    

Administration  of  magazines    

Clotliing  and  equipment    

Garrison  establishments    

Military  medical  establishments  

Military  train 

Remounts 

Expenses  of  moving  and  transport . 
Military  instruction  and  education  , 

-ii'tillery  and  arms. 

Technical  artillery  institutes 

Engineering  and  pioneers^. 

Alsace  Lorraine  


Total 


(J.)  Extraordinary  Estimates. 

1.  Clotliing  and  Equipment 

2.  Garrison  buildings 

3.  Artillery  and  arms 


Harks. 
4ii,Z49 

i6;,5oo 
2,775.400 

1,353.420 
13,401,798 
1,722,280 
1,764,900 
643,500 
1,230,000 

1,219.425 

421,550 

15,000. 

1,030,000 

6,894,700 


33,045,722 


£ 

20,5G2 
8,125 

138,770 
G7,671 

670,091 
86,114 
88,245 
32,175 
61,500 
60,971 
21,077 
750 
51,500 

344,735 


1,052,286 


16,788,600 

j  525,000 

'   109,789,700 

4.  Alsace     Lorraine,    including    fortifications,"!    1     ^,^i,g^c;c,7 
34,800,000 J    I 


Total   I  169,221,897 


Total  of  expenditure  for  once  in  Prussia  ....  |  202,267,619 
Total  of  ordinary  expenses  in  Prussia    .. 
Grand  total    


839,430 
26,250 

5,489,485 

2,105,930 


8,461,095 


10,113,380 


-95.-o75,i96 


Total  for  Saxony   

,,       Wiirtemberg  

„       Bavaria  

Add  from  the  "General  Pension  Fund" "1 
(in  addition  to  the  sums  given  else-  I 
where),  for  additional  military  pensions  | 
and  annuities  J 

Grand  total  for  Germany 


495.342,815 


14,653,760 


24,767,140 


1,628,892 
1,097,049 
3,480,461 

2,788,592 


33,762,134 
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{a.)    Ordinary  Estimatet. 

1.  Additional  pay  to  nou-comniissioncd  ofBcers  1 

and  garrison  troops  in  Alssice  Lorraine  ....  J 

2.  Inoreasfd  pension  fund  for  ofBcers  and  surgeons 

.Marks. 

(l8,000 

3,500 

103,680 

750,000 

1  24,000 

95,000 

27,000 

41,800 

26,000 

& 

900 

175 
5,184 

37,500 

6,200 

4,750 

1,350 

2,090 

1,300 

Total    

1,188,980 

1,550,000 
5,123,500 

50,449 

(6.)  Extraordinary  Estimates. 

77,500 

256,176 

Total    

6,673,500 
7,862,480 

333,075 

Total  of  expenditure  for  once  in  Saxony  

393,123 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses  in  Saxony    

24,715,366 

1,235,769 

32,577,846 

1,628,892 

Germany  Contd. — Estimate,  1890-91. 
Expenditure  for  once  for  Wijetembeeg. 


(rt.)    Ordinary  Estimates. 

1.  Additional  pay  to  non-commissioned  officers") 

and  garrison  troops  for  Alsace  Lorraine....  J 

2.  Increased  pension  fund  for  officers  and  surgeons 

3.  New  cavalry  equipments  

4.  Improvement  of  barracks  at  Ulm    

5.  Erection  of  a  drill  hall  at  Ulm    

6.  Shooting  range  at  L'lm 

7.  Drill  ground  at  Stuttgardt    

8.  Building  of  storehouses     

9.  Purchase  of  binocular  glasses  


Total    2,048,816 


12,156 

3,000 

74,160 

130,000 

55,000 

I20,COO 

1,500,000 

136,400 

17,800 


& 

607 

150 
3,70s 
6,500 
2,750 
6,000 
75,000 
6,820 
890 


102,425 


{h.)  Extraordinary  Estimates. 
1.  Clothing  and  Equipment  

1,042,000 

540,000 
2,887,800 

52,100 

2.  Enlargement  of  barracks 

27,000 

3.  Artillery  and  small  arms  

144,390 

Total    

4,469,800 

223,490 

Total  expenditure  for  once  in  Wiirtemberg  .... 

6,518,616 

325,931 

Total  of  ordinary  expenditure  in  Wurtemberg 

15.422.378 

771,118 

21,940,994 

1,097,049 

c2 
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Germany  Contd. — Estimate,  1890-91. 
JErppnclifure  for  once,  i.e.,  not  recurrent  in  each  year,  for  Bavaeia. 


1.  Mililary  pay    

2.  Magazines    

3.  Clothing  and  equipment    

4.  Garrison  administration    

5.  Military  medical  service    

6.  Remounts    

7.  Military  education  and  instruction 

8.  Ai'tillery  and  small  arms  

Total  of  expenditure  for  once  in  Bavaria 

„         ordinary  expenses  in  Bavaria  ... 

Military  pensions  

Grand  total  for  Bavaria 


Marks. 

£ 

27,600 

1,380 

312,500 

15,625 

2,500,000 

125,000 

2,545,400 

127,270 

180,000 

9,000 

120,000 

6,000 

200,000 

10,000 

15,240,000 

762,000 

21,125,500 

1,056,275 

42,869,436 

2,143,472 

5.614.293 

280,714 

69,609,229        3,480,461 


Germany  Contd. — Estimate,  1890-91. 
I. — Expenditure  for  once,  Single  Otdlays. 


Prussia. 

Saxony. 

Wurtemberg. 

Bavaria. 

1.  Ordinary  estimates 

2.  Extraordinary  estimates    .... 

Marks. 

33,045,722 

169,221,897 

Marks. 
1,188,980 
6,673.500 

Marks. 
2,048,816 
4,469,800 

Marks. 

Total  of  single  outlays  (expen-  "1 
diture  for  once)    / 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses 

202,267,619 
293,075,196 

7,862,480 
24,715,366 

6,518,616 
15,422,378 

21,125,500 
42,869,436 

Grand  total  

For  Bavaria.    Military  pensions 

495,342,815 

32,577,846 

21,940,994 

63.994.936 
5,614,293 

Grand  total  for  Bavaria 

— 

69,609,229 

■ 

Prussia. 

Saxony. 

■Wurtemherg. 

Bavaria. 

1.  Ordinary  estimates 

2.  Extraordinary  estimates    .... 

£ 
1,652,286 

8,461,094 

£ 
59.449 

333.675 

£ 
102,440 

223,490 

£ 

Total  of  single  outlays  (expen-  "1 
diture  for  once)    J 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses 

10,113,380 
14,653,760 

393.124 
1,235,768 

325,930 
771,119 

1.056,275 
2.'43.47i 

Grand  total  

For  Bavaria.    Military  pensions 

24,767,140 

1,628,892 

1,097,049 

3.199.746 

280,715 

Grand  total  for  Bavaria 

— 

— 

— 

3,480,461 
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GEKMAN    NAVY. 

I.  PermaTient  Expenditure  for  1890-91. 

CHAP.  Marks. 

45.  Headquarters  (Oberkoinmando)  of  the  navy    186,815 

46.  Imperial  navy  oillce 755,540 

47.  German  naval  observatory    235,815 

48.  Station  commissariat 216,195 

49.  Law  expenses 29,550 

50.  Cure  of  souls,  cliaplaincy 47,405 

51.  Military  drafts  (personnel)    9,443,ii;5 

52.  Kepairing  and  preservation  of  sliips  6,858,300 

53.  Victualling 2,887,880 

54.  Clothing 1 14,304 

55.  Allowances  and  garrison  administration    957,108 

56.  House  and  lodging  allowances 761,900 

57.  Medical  establishments 640,003 

58.  Passages  and  conveyance  and  freight 509,250 

59.  Educational    161,901 

60.  Dockyards  10,349,693 

61.  Artillery  and  fortification    2,162,825 

62.  Torpedo  and  mining 1,563,646 

63.  Pilotage  and  lighting    203,930 

64.  Miscellaneous 202,580 

38.287.595 

II.  Expenditure  for  once. 

a.  Ordinary  estimates 47,312,020 

b.  Extraordinary  estimates 3,181,550 

Total  of  II    50i493>57o 

I      38,287,595 

„       land  II 88,781,165 


Marks. 

I.  Permanent  expenditure   Total  38,287,595 

II.  Expenditure  for  once  — 

A.  Ordinary 47,312,020 

B.  Extraordinary 3,181,550 

Total  of  II    50.493,570 

Grand  total  I  and  II    88,781,165 

=  £4.439,058 

Germany,  army    £33,762,134 

M  navy £4,439,058 

Total  for  defence £38,201,192 

Note. — The  translations  of  the  figures  are  only  rough  estimates  in  pounds 
sterling,  and  have  not  been  made  to  exactly  balance. 


[Mar. 


Discussion  on  Siu  Charles  Dilke's  Paper. 

Mr.  Spexser  Wilkinson  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  subject  of 
military  statistics  resembled  a  sort  of  bottomless  pit  in  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  ari'ive  at  the  lowest  depths,  but  he 
thought  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  paper  dropped  the  plummet 
deeper  than  anything  else  put  before  the  Euglish  public  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  find  out 
how  much  a  country  really  spent  on  its  defence.  For  example,  in 
Germany  there  were  a  large  number  of  one-year  volunteers  who 
paid  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  and  from  information  given  to 
them  by  those  who  had  served  in  that  capacity,  the  average 
expense  was  between  200/.  and  300/.  a  year.  The  nnmber  of  these 
volunteers  was  about  7,000  in  each  year.  That  might  be  added  to 
the  total  expenditure  of  Germany.  Then  Germany  had  a  good 
deal  of  expenditui'e  which  did  not  appear  as  military  items,  such 
as  the  cost  ot  the  railways  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  in  the 
estimates  for  1890-91  the  cost  of  their  acquisition  and  of  the 
construction  of  additional  lines  was  put  down  at  about  399  million 
marks,  of  which  a  certain  amount  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
military  expenditure.  It  was  said  that  France  was  going  to 
abolish  the  extraordinary  military  budget,  but  he  had  noticed  that 
the  newspapers  had  been  giving  extraoi-diuary  attention  to  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  defences  of  Toul.  He  was  not  aware 
that  that  appealed  in  the  budget,  and  he  suspected  that  it  would 
have  to  be  accounted  for.  The  principal  question  raised  by  the 
paper  was,  "do  we  get  our  money's  worth  for  our  money?" 
When  he  saw  the  totals  of  the  British  loi^ces,  700,000  men,  he 
always  felt  an  apprehension  that  the  taxpayer  would  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  got  a  very  respectable  foi'ce  for 
his  money.  He  believed  that  to  be  a  mistaken  impression.  The 
question  to  ask  was,  "  Avhat  warlike  power  does  the  aggregate 
force  of  the  army  represent  which  we  get  for  our  expenditure?" 
Besides  numbers  the  quality  of  the  troops  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  amount  of  training.  It  was  also  important  to 
know  what  sort  of  organisation  managed  them  in  peace  ;  and  in 
order  to  get  at  those  two  factors  it  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  be  represented  by  a  figure  of  thi-ee  dimensions.  The 
diagrams  on  the  wall  were  not  intended  in  the  strict  sense  as 
statistics,  but  rather  as  an  interpretation  of  statistics.  He  had 
tried  to  give  a  i-epresentation  of  what  to  a  soldier  was  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  forces.  (The  President  asked  if  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  figures  were  taken  as  the  foundation.)  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson  said  they  were  not,  but  there  was  no  substantial 
difference.  In  the  first  instance  he  took  the  German  army  as  it 
was  on  Isfc  Aprd,  1888,  and  for  that  purpose  he  took  the  data 
given  by  our  own  intelligence  division.  The  first  question  was, 
"what   is   the   number  available?"      The   number    of    an    armj 
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depended  on  two  things,  the  annual  contingent  and  the  numbei- 
of  contingents.  Up  to  1888  the  Germans  used  to  take  I2  con- 
tingents. They  took  a  certain  number  of  young  men  in  theii" 
twentieth  yeai"  and  kept  them  for  three  years,  but  they  regarded 
fis  available,  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  all  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  service  during  twelve  years.  In  1888  they 
passed  a  law  which  empowered  them  to  take  i8  contingents 
instead  of  12,  and  he  had  tried  to  represent  the  numbers  on  the 
diagram.  Eighteen  contingents  meant  about  1,980,000  men.  Thai 
force  he  represented  by  a  horizontal  line  on  the  scale  of  i  milli- 
metre for  2,000  men.  Then  the  Germans  had  18  contingents  of 
one-year  volunteers  of  7,000  each,  ■which  with  proper  deductions 
gave  94,000  men,  represented  by  another  line.  Tlien  in  1888  they 
had  also  a  number  who  had  had  only  ten  v^-eeks'  training.  Those 
numbered  148,000  men.  He  had  tried  to  represent  the  length  of 
service  by  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  scale  of  i  millimetre  for 
each  week's  training.  The  three-years'  men  did  not  serve  exactly 
three  years.  He  had  taken  it  as  thirty  months,  which  gave 
another  line,  so  that  the  rectangle  represented  nearly  2  million 
men  with  thirty  months'  service.  Then  there  were  94,000  with 
twelve  months'  and  148,000  with  ten  wrecks' service.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  army  did  not  merely 
consist  of  a  number  of  men  trained  and  armed,  but  that  organisa- 
tion was  the  essential  factor.  That  was  a  conclusion  which  every 
soldier  was  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  public.  By  organisation 
they  meant  that  the  best  intelligence  wliicli  could  be  obtained  was 
steadily  directed  to  the  preparation  of  all  the  available  forces  for 
their  u.se  in  war.  One  thing  was  perfectly  certain,  and  that  was 
however  beautiful  a  scheme  of  organisation  was  introduced,  it 
would  not  produce  its  eifect  for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever 
the  views  of  the  authorities,  it  must  take  a  long  time  before  they 
permeated  the  various  ranks  and  found  practical  expression  in  the 
perfect  working  of  the  military  machine.  He  had  taken  as  the 
graphic  measure  of  organisation  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
each  country  had  really  devoted  its  mind  to  perfecting  a  modern 
inilitary  organisation.  He  did  not  press  that  however  as  a  final 
criterion.  The  line  on  the  diagram  marking  a  third  dimension 
denoted  the  length  of  time  during  which  each  country  had  been 
in  possession  of  something  like  a  modern  system.  In  the  case  of 
Germany  the  basis  of  the  present  organisation  was  laid  in  1860, 
arid  he  had  measured  a  line  representing  those  thirty  years.  There 
he  had  taken  5  millimetres  to  represent  a  year;  then  he  would 
take  the  solid  figure  thus  produced  and  say,  "  that  is  the  number 
of  the  German  troops,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  organisation  with 
which  it  is  to  be  multiplied."  For  France  he  had  taken  the 
figures  published  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  in  1889,  but  he 
did  not  guarantee  them  in  any  way.  The  French  service  at  that 
time  was  five  years,  but  the  men  did  not  serve  quite  five  years, 
and  he  had  taken  forty  months.  He  dated  the  period  from  which 
the  French  began  to  organise  their  army  from  1873.  He  had  tried 
to  do  the  same  for  the  English  army.  The  actual  average  time  of 
service  was  five  years  and  eight  months.     He  had  taken  1882,  the 
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year  when  Lord  "Wolseley  became  adjutant-general,  as  the  date 
from  which  to  draw  the  line,  representing  the  state  of  English 
organisation.  One  question  to  be  raised  was,  "  when  did  the 
moment  come  when  they  ceased  to  get  out  of  a  man  any  labour  oi* 
expense  that  had  been  put  into  training  him?"  Tlio  Gei-mans 
evidently  in  pi-actice  thought  that  that  was  thirty  months,  but  tlie 
English  had  gone  on  to  sixty-eiglit  months.  He  had  very  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  opinion  in  Germany  was  that  they  would 
be  able  to  gain  all  the  benefit  they  wanted  out  of  troops,  for 
infantry,  in  two  years.  The  tendency  was  the  same  in  France, 
where  the  five  years'  term  had  recently  been  reduced  to  three 
years. 

Colonel  Maurice,  R.A.,  said  that  in  order  that  statistics  might 
be  satisfactory,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  as  complete  a.** 
possible,  and  take  account  of  as  many  diiierent  points  as  possible. 
A  unit  of  comparison  was  required  as  to  the  number  of  troops  and 
the  cost.  It  was  not  quite  enough  to  consider  Avhat  Germany  did 
in  the  way  of  raising  corps  cVarmee^  and  to  compare  that  with  what 
we  did,  because  to  a  considerable  extent  that  begged  the  question. 
It  assumed  that  the  conditions  here  were  the  same  as  in  Germany. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  expense  Avhich  Germany  was  incur- 
ring was  for  her  European  empire,  whicii  lay  within  a  ring  fence 
between  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the  other.  That 
territory  was  211,000  square  miles,  while  the  British  empii-e  which 
the  navy,  army,  and  colonial  forces  had  to  defend  for  the  57  mil- 
lions was  over  9  million  square  miles.  He  thought  it  would  not 
be  an  unfair  method  of  assessment  to  take  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles,  and  consider  who  paid  most  for  the  area  defended.  In  the 
budget  for  the  present  year  there  were  expenses  for  fortresses  and 
garrisons  in  each  of  the  four  continents,  independent  of  India.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  frontiers  were  peculiarly  extensive  in  propor- 
tion to  area  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  Still  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  those  irontiers  that  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bermuda, 
Halifax,  &.C.,  were  held,  but  for  that  vaster  territory  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  England's  Avealth  was  spread,  namely,  the  sea. 
When  considering  the  question  of  the  forces  of  the  British  army, 
and  whether  Ave  could  base  our  organisation  on  the  principle  of 
turning  out  as  many  corps  (Tarmee  as  possible,  the  fact  should  be 
i-ecognised  that  thei-e  were  35,000  men  spread  in  small  detachments 
all  over  the  world.  That  corps  d'nnnee  could  by  no  accident  be 
aiTanged  in  the  manner  in  which  a  German  corps  (Vannee  was. 
"Empiring"  all  over  the  world  must  be  paid  for,  and  those  costs 
had  vo  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  relative  costs.  More- 
over another  corps  d'armee  had  to  be  kept  for  the  relief  of  the 
colonial  coips  d'armi'e.  Russia  possessed  the  advantage  that  she 
could  turn  out  a  cheap  army.  The  actual  pay  of  a  Russian  soldier 
was  105.  a  year,  and  when  men  could  be  got  in  England  to  serve 
for  that  sum,  a  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  English 
and  the  Russian  army.  Moreover  no  Russian  army  budget  had 
ever  included  the  cost  of  the  autocratic  action  of  the  tzar,  when 
for  strategical  purposes  he,  with  a  ruler  and  pencil,  determined 
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that  a  line  of  railway  should  pass  for  a  thousand  miles  without 
regard  to  big  towns  or  commercial  centres.  Of  course  that  is  a 
mei-e  illustration  of  the  misleading  nature  of  continental  budgets. 
He  thought  that  Germany  paid  much  more  dearly  for  her  army 
than  England:  but  she  paid  in  a  way  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  statistics  :  In  the  Austrian  aiiny  in  the  contingent  of 
1888  there  were  3,980  shoemakers,  1,096  fairiors,  1,977  butchers, 
and  a  large  number  of  joiners,  brickla3ers,  etc.  Those  men  were 
employed  in  carrying  on  their  skilled  work  at  nominal  pay  whilst 
they  were  serving  in  the  army.  What  Avas  extracted  from  them 
was  the  difference  between  the  high  rates  of  pay  in  civil  life  and 
the  merely  nominal  pay  they  received  in  the  army,  and  to  all  intents 
and  pui'poses  that  was  a  tax  on  the  country  of  the  most  co.'-:tly  kind, 
because  it  interfered  with  trade  and  commerce.  Colonel  Maurice 
then  gave  various  statistics  from  General  Brackenbury's  evidence, 
illustrating  the  same  point  as  to  the  German  army.  To  turn  again 
to  our  own  army  and  the  reliefs  for  them  at  home,  there  must  in 
Great  Britain  be  the  relief  for  India.  The  whole  British  army  at 
home  consisted  absolutely  of  these  two  relief  forces,  that  for  India 
and  that  for  the  colonial  stations.  The  organisation  into  corps 
d'armee  was  merely  as  good  an  arrangement  as  we  could  make 
under  the  conditions  of  having  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  a 
world  wide  empire.  Therefore  that  was  the  first  jioiut  which 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  statistical  comparison.  If  it 
were  counted  on  the  miles  defended,  before  any  comparison  as  to 
relative  strength  could  be  instituted,  the  defences  in  all  navy, 
army,  Indian  army,  and  colonial  forces  ought  to  be  forty-five 
times  the  cost  of  the  German  army.  That  cost  however  of  the 
continental  army  on  which  the  multiple  was  taken  ought  to  be  the 
real  cost  to  the  country,  and  not  the  mere  budget  cost.  Taking 
account  of  the  facts  he  had  mentioned,  the  unrecorded  cost  of  the 
autocratic  action  of  the  tzar,  the  cost  incurred  by  Briti-sh  navy 
and  army  in  defending  wealth  upon  the  seas  such  as  no  other 
power  has  to  protect,  and  the  conditions  of  the  relief  of  an  army 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  which  determined  the  organisation 
and  cost  of  the  British  defences,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  truest 
summary  of  the  case  was  to  say  that  in  the  money  cost  of  the 
English  army  we  paid  for  our  liberties,  our  wealth,  and  our  empire. 
No  statistics  therefore  could  be  other  than  misleading  which  did 
not  take  these  elements  into  account.  A  most  valuable  series  of 
statistics  on  this  subject  Avas  to  be  found  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  "  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,"  under  the 
title  "  Comparative  Cost  of  Armies  of  different  Nations." 

Captain  May  endorsed  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  arguments,  and  said 
that  if  anything  he  had  understated  the  case,  for  if  the  return  of 
the  British  Army  for  1889  Avere  examined,  it  Avould  be  found  that 
the  establishment  Avas  below  its  strength  to  the  number  of  3,994 
men.  He  Avas  glad  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  referred  to  the 
great  lack  of  guns.  The  guns  on  paper  would  not  be  forthcoming 
on  mobilisation,  because  14  batteries  would  be  broken  up  to  make 
ammunition  columns,  and  because  we  needed  horses.     About  two 
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years  ago  they  tried  to  put  a  battery  at  Aldcrsliot  on  a  war  footing, 
and  in  oi-der  to  do  that  they  had  to  take  every  horse  away  from 
another  battcM-y,  and  most  of  the  horses  of  a  third  battery.  In  a 
German  tactical  book  horn  24  to  27  batteries  were  recommended 
as  the  proportion  of  artillery  to  an  army  corps.  England  only 
legislated  for  14,  and  even  they  wei*e  not  ready  for  the  field. 
Until  there  was  a  sepaiate  army  for  India  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  hope  to  attain  the  same  satisfactory  organisation  as  existed 
in  Germany.  More  guns  were  wanted,  more  horses,  more  autumn 
manoeuvres,  and  more  pi-actice  ground  for  the  artillery.  On  the 
other  hand  he  did  not  think  people  quite  understood  how  much 
was  gained  by  escaping  conscription.  The  average  wages  of  a 
French  artisan  were  37/.  a  year,  and  of  a  labourer  29L  a  year; 
the  average  wages  in  France  were  therefore  33/.  The  French 
soldier  cost  on  the  average  20I.  a  year.  The  country  therefore  lost 
about  13/.  a  year  on  eveiy  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He  had  calculated 
that  on  the  whole  the  French  nation  lost  5I  millions  a  year  in  this 
way.  The  cost  of  the  English  soldier  was  55Z.  is.  a  year,  and  of 
the  American  soldier  108/.  13.9.  8(/.,  and  the  comparison  of  expendi- 
ture with  the  only  other  nation  that  kept  up  a  volunteer  army  was 
therefore  in  our  favour.  Although  our  organisation  was  un- 
doubtedly defective,  pei'haps  some  crumbs  of  comfort  were  to  be 
gathered  from  this. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  said  it  was  very  satis- 
factory to  him  to  find  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  not  the  same 
cause  of  complaint  with  regard  to  the  navy  as  with  regard  to  the 
army.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  paper  that  comparing  the 
resnlts  of  the  expenditure  upon  our  navj'  with  that  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint.  There 
wex'e  two  great  branches  -of  expenditure  in  the  navy,  namely,  the 
personal  and  the  material,  and  roughly  speaking  the  expenditure 
was  evenly  divided  between  these  two  heads.  The  results  of  the 
expenditure  in  England  on  the  personal  were  decidedly  inferior  to 
those  of  France,  whereas  with  regard  to  the  material  the  case  was 
different.  Ships  were  built,  and  material  for  the  navy  provided  on 
the  average  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  France,  while  on  the  average 
the  personal  cost  about  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  France.  The  two 
thus  balanced  one  another.  The  expenditure  on  the  navy  in 
France  was  8  millions,  Avhile  in  England  the  average  expenditure 
might  be  regarded  as  12  millions,  and  the  strength  of  the  English 
navy  as  compared  with  that  of  France  was  as  three  to  two.  It 
was  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  conscription  applied  to  the 
navy  in  Fiance,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  did  to 
the  army,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  permanent  character.  Still  this  consideration  of  the  navy 
showed  that  there  w^as  no  inherent  difficulty  in  the  organising 
process  of  the  English  departments,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
get  as  good  results  here  as  in  other  countries.  The  question  of 
compai-ative  expense  in  the  army  Avas  a  vastly  more  difficult  one 
to  determine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  three  years 
ago  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  alluded,  and  he  had  always 
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regretted  that  that  committee  had  not  been  reappointed,  and  had 
not  given  a  report  on  tlie  question  of  the  comparative  costs  of  our 
own  and  other  armies.  Officers  who  came  before  that  committee 
stated  that  there  were  six  important  heads  wliich  it  was  important 
to  bear  in  mind  in  comparing  ourselves  with  Finance  and  German}'. 
The  first  was  that  those  countries  got  their  soldiers  under  conscrip- 
tion, and  therefore  in  the  main  for  nothing,  whereas  we  had  to  pay 
wages.  The  second  point  was  the  higher  scale  of  victualling  in 
our  army,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  tempt  men  into  the 
service;  the  third,  the  higher  cost  of  uniforms,  which  Sir  Chai-les 
Dilke  said  officers  regarded  as  also  necessary  in  order  to  tempt  men 
into  the  service.  Next,  the  proportion  of  officers  was  very  much 
greater  in  an  English  than  in  the  German  army.  The  fifth  point 
was  the  higher  rate  of  salaries  both  of  ofiicers  and  of  civilians 
attached  to  the  army.  The  English  scale  of  salaries  and  pensions 
to  oflBcers  was  vastly  higher  than  in  either  France  or  Germany, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  that  could  be  amended ; 
it  had  relation  to  the  higher  scale  of  salaries  and  profits  in  civil 
employments  of  all  kinds  in  England.  Lastly,  there  was  the 
question  of  transports.  Both  the  French  and  German  armies  were 
always  to  be  found  close  to  the  places  where  they  were  recruited, 
whereas  the  English  army  had  to  be  taken  about  to  places  all  over 
the  world.  But  even  making  allowance  for  all  these  things,  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  expense  of  the  English 
army  was  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  The 
whole  draft  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  observations  was  that  we  did 
not  get  enough  for  the  money  expended,  and  he  seemed  to  desire  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  and  possibly  even  a  second 
army  corps  as  the  result  of  our  present  expenditure.  There  was 
another  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  namely,  whether  we  might 
not  achieve  the  same  results  at  a  far  less  expenditure.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  satisfied  with  the  existing  strength  of  the  army. 
He  did  not  desire  to  have  a  second  army  corps  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  continent  on  the  event  of  war.  On  the  contrary  he  thought  it 
should  be  an  axiom  with  us  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
send  an  army  to  the  continent  to  contend  with  the  vast  forces  of 
European  powers,  but  to  rest  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  navy. 
In  this  sense  he  thought  that  whatever  change  was  necessary 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  cost  of  our  existing 
force  rather  than  of  incieasing  the  force  for  the  same  expenditure. 

Colonel  GOLDSMiD  said  that  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  no 
doubt,  might  be  discovered  how  much  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  cost 
per  cubic  foot  building  and  how  much  the  Thames  Embankment. 
An  interesting  lecture  might  be  delivered  with  a  view  to  show 
the  extravagant  cost  of  building  the  Thames  Embankment  when 
compared  to  that  involved  in  building  the  pyramids,  which  cost 
so  much  less  per  cubic  foot.  He  thought  that  put  the  case  fairly 
as  between  the  English  army  and  the  armies  of  continental 
powers.  England  had  a  short  service  army  recruited  on  the 
voluntary  system,  which  had  to  safeguard  a  world-wide  empire, 
whereas  continental  armies  were  as  a  rule  confined  to  safeguarding 
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their  own  homes.  In  other  countries  conscripts  came  up  at  the 
ago  of  20,  but  in  England  we  had  to  take  what  we  could  get  in  the 
labour  market  and  were  thankful  if  we  could  get  recruits  at  18. 
These  enlisted  for  seven  years  with  the  colours,  and  this  might 
be  extended  to  eight  years  if  the  soldier  was  at  the  time  serving 
abroad.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  for  medical  reasons 
it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  send  soldiers  U7ider  20  years  of 
age  to  most  of  our  possessions,  and  that  moreover  it  is  not 
practicable  to  carry  out  reliefs  except  at  certain  fixed  seasons 
depending  on  local  climatic  considerations.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  many  cases  only  four  to  five  years'  service  abroad  can  be 
obtained  ffom  a  soldier;  hence  a  constant  flow  of  troops  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  resulted,  the  expense  of  which  was 
considerable.  As  regai'ds  pay  he  did  not  consider  either  our 
otBcers  or  men  were  better  paid  tlian  those  of  continental  armies, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  raised,  and 
taking  into  consideration,  in  the  case  of  officers,  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  society  in  England  was  considerably  above  that 
in  foreign  countries.  Pay  it  is  true  is  high  in  India.,  but  it  is 
uni"easo)iable  to  expect  that  individuals  Avould  expatriate  them- 
selves to  unhealthy  or  unpleasant  climates  without  a  quid  pro 
quo.  In  conclusion,  to  illustrate  his  meaning  as  to  the  different 
conditions  under  which  British  and  foreign  troops  served,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  the  reply  he  gave  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  then  German  naval  and  military  attaches,  who  said 
they  would  like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General's brancli  in  England  so  as  to  compare  it  with  that 
in  their  own  country.  He  accordingly  showed  them  a  map  of  the 
world  hanging  up  in  the  office,  and  explained  to  them  what  he 
was  working  at  at  the  moment  of  their  visit,  i.e.,  making  out  the 
programme  of  one  of  the  many  troopships  proceeding  on  trooping 
duty  that  season,  showing  that  it  was  to  leave  Portsmouth  on 
loth  October  with  a  battalion  on  board,  dropping  it  at  Bermuda, 
picking  up  another  there  and  dropping  it  at  Halifax,  taking  one 
there  to  Egypt  to  relieve  another  for  Gibraltar,  conveying  the 
battalion  from  Gibraltar  to  the  West  Indies,  the  one  at  the  West 
Indies  to  Natal,  that  at  Natal  to  Singapore,  the  battalion  from 
Singapore  to  Bombay,  from  whence  the  troopship  sailed  to  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  Natal,  the  Cape,  St.  Helena,  home,  picking  up  at  each 
station  invalids  and  time  exj)ired  men  for  discharge ;  a  voyage  of 
over  30,000  miles.  On  the  same  map  a  crown  piece  Avould  have 
covered  all  the  moves  of  the  German  arm^-. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  (in  reply)  said  that  with  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  speech  he  so  thoroughly  agreed  that  he 
ventured  to  offer  no  criticism  upon  it,  but  it  was  only  right  that 
he  should  say  that  he  does  not  think  the  question  of  organisation 
was  capable  of  statistical  treatment.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  diagrams 
were  most  useful  as  regarded  length  of  service  and  the  value  of 
the  men,  judging  from  their  training,  but  he  could  not  go  all  the 
way  Mr.  Wilkinson  did,  as  to  lengtli  of  time  proving  the  value  of 
a  system.     He  believed  the  body  guard  of  Amazons  in  Dahomey 
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had  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  of  years.  Colonel  Maurice's 
observations  were  most  able,  as  everything  that  fell  from  his  lips 
or  came  from  his  pen  was,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  him  as  to 
a  large  portion  of  his  speech.  He  (Colonel  Maurice)  had  pointed 
out  that  the  British  army  had  to  act  for  the  British  empire, 
which  was  of  vast  size  as  compared  "with  Gei'many,  and  that 
therefore  not  only  the  needs  in  time  of  war  .should  be  taken  into 
account,  but  also  the  enormous  area  which  was  defended  in  time 
of  peace.  But  was  it  defended?  Between  3  and  4  millions  of 
the  9  million  square  miles  were  in  Canada,  and  in  all  tliat  vast 
territory  they  only  held  the  single  fort  of  Halifax.  There  were 
36,000  men  of  the  Canadian  militia,  who  were  paid  for  partial 
service  to  defend  an  enormous  frontier,  which  really  could  not 
be  said  to  be  defended.  In  the  same  way  Australia  was  defended 
by  herself,  but  her  geographical  position  was  such  that  no  enemy 
could  come  against  her  as  long  as  she  remained  a  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  part  that  England  defended  was  very  small. 
If  time  had  permitted  he  should  have  pointed  out  that  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  adequate  garrisoning  of  coaling  stations. 
He  admitted  that  one  army  corps  was  scattered  about  the  world 
at  the  coaling  stations,  but  Colonel  Maurice's  general  argument, 
of  course  like  the  argument  of  all  soldiers,  raised  the  question  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  absence  of  conscription  upon  cost.  He 
would  ask  any  hearers  of  the  paper  to  look  into  it  for  themselves, 
and  try  and  see  what  were  the  items  Avhich  conscription  really 
affected.  He  thought  they  were  only  pay,  and  victuals  to  a  smaller 
degree.  A  very  large  part  of  the  joay  was  for  officers,  which  was 
not  affected  by  conscription,  and  the  amount  affected  was  not 
so  large  as  some  people  were  disposed  to  think.  After  all,  the 
expense  of  the  army  was  very  great,  even  if  allowance  was  made 
for  the  absence  of  conscription,  57  millions  a  year  were  spent  on 
the  defences  of  the  British  empire,  and  would  not  many  members 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  be  competent  to  run  the  thing  for 
a  less  sum?  He  agreed  with  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre's  remarks,  but  as  regarded  the  high  proportion  of  officers 
to  men,  distinctions  must  be  drawn  between  foreign  powers.  In 
France  there  was  a  much  higher  proportion  of  officers  to  men 
than  in  Germany.  Probably  one  of  the  weaker  points  of  the 
French  army  was  that  there  were  rather  fewer  men  with  the 
colours  than  there  were  supposed  to  be,  but  they  had  a  larger 
number  of  trained  officers.  With  regard  to  transport  France  had 
a  great  deal,  and  during  the  past  few  years  it  had  been  larger 
than  that  of  England  in  proportion,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  men  that  were  sent  to  Tonquln.  The  French  had  been  carrying 
on  the  war  there  with  a  short  service  army.  He  did  not  want  to 
see  more  men  for  the  money  in  England,  but  better  organisa- 
tion. Even  without  conscription  there  was  no  difficulty  in  this 
country  in  getting  numbers  of  men,  but  what  was  needed  was 
proper  organisation.  He  concurred  entirely  with  what  fell  from 
Captain  May  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  arose  in  consequence 
of  our  connection  with  India.  Those  difficulties  pointed  to  a  return 
to  a  separate  army  for  India,  though  not  like  that  of  the  old 
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Company.  Tn  conclusion  he  thanked  the  Society  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  his  paper,  and  wished  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  its  calling  forth  so  good  a  discussion. 

]Mr.  Si'ENSER  Wilkinson  wished  it  to  he  understood  that  the 
portion  of  his  diagram  representing  organisation  was  not  intended 
to  be  statistical,  but  merely  a  graphic  way  of  expressing  an  opinion 
which  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  holding. 

The  President  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
approaching  assembly  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography  in  London,  and  hoped  that  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  those  important  subjects  would  attend  and  share  in 
its  work,  of  which  a  programme  would  be  given  to  all  who  applied 
for  it. 

On  the  conclusion'  of  the  discussion  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
paper,  the  President  referred  particularly  to  the  subject  of  the 
European  force  in  India,  which  he  considers  was  not  taken  suffi- 
ciently into  account  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  British  army 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  great  military  powers.  He 
considered  the  short  service  system  to  be  altogether  inapplicable 
to  India,  and  a  source  of  considerable  unprofitable  expenditure, 
as  he  had  shown  some  years  since  (in  1866)  in  his  lectures  on  the 
re-organisation  of  the  army,  with  special  reference  to  the  British 
soldier  in  India,  given  before  the  United  Sei-vice  Institution,  and 
published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  its  transactions,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since. 

He  also  referred  incidentally  to  a  singular  failux'e  of  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  European  regiments  in  the  first  China  war,  when  he 
was  attached  to  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  how  the  want  was 
supplied  chiefly  by  his  instrumentality,  when  attached  to  the 
select  committee  of  artillery  at  Dum  Dum — and  concluded  by 
proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion. 
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The  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  among  the 
Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Men  of  the  Royal  Navy 
on  the  Home  Station,  from  their  Introduction  in  1864  to  their 
Ultimate  Repeal  in  1884.  By  Robert  Lawson,  LL.D., 
Inspector- General  of  Hospitals. 


[Road  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20tli  .January,  1891. 
The  President,  F.  J.  MouAT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.] 


The  great  prevalence  of  venereal  affections  anions  the  troops 
serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  on  the  Home  Station,  from  1860  to  1863,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  that  class  of 
diseases,  by  subjecting  the  unfortunate  females,  who  were  the 
chief  sources  of  its  diffusion,  to  medical  treatment  while  in  a 
state  capable  of  communicating  it  to  healthy  persons.  The 
first  Act,  passed  in  1864,  merely  provided  for  the  treatment  of 
such  persons  as  applied  voluntarily  to  have  the  advantage  of  it, 
or  who  were  specially  reported  to  a  magistrate,  and,  while 
undergoing  this,  they  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  hospital 
whether  cured  or  not.  The  Act  of  1864  was  amended  in  1866, 
and  this  again  in  1869,  the  additions  being  calculated  to  render 
them  more  efficient  in  thieir  operation.  This  state  of  things  went 
on  with  little  alteration  until  1882,  when  personal  examination  was 
stopped,  and  in  1884  the  Acts  were  repealed.  The  records  of 
disease  of  this  nature,  both  among  the  troops,  and  the  crews  of 
H.M.  ships  at  the  stations  where  the  Acts  were  in  force,  and  at 
other  points,  are  available  to  show  its  progress  under  the  different 
conditions  in  which  these  men  lived,  and  the  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  a  most  interesting  experiment  on  public  health,  in  which  we 
have  not  only  the  marked  improvement  under  the  employment 
of  measures  favourable  to  that  end,  but  relapse  to  its  former 
state  on  their  abrogation.  Our  President  is  desirous  that  an 
authentic  relation  of  these  facts  should  ajipear  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  has  invited  me  to  undertake 
its  preparation,  I  having  arranged  the  army  statistics  bearing  on 
it  for  Dr.  Sloggett,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals,  R.jST.,  who  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Lock  Hospitals  under  the  Acts  at  the  time, 
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and  conducted  tlieir  case  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
■which  sat  from  1879  to  1881  to  investigate  their  working. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper,  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  forms  of  disease  which  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  ;  the  different  manner  in  which  separate 
bodies  of  men,  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  were 
affected  by  these  diseases ;  and  a  very  remarkable  fluctuation,  of 
an  epidemic  nature,  extending  over  several  years  in  succession, 
which  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  measles,  and  the  area  it  occupies 
very  extensive. 

Primary  venereal  affections  present  themselves  as  sores,  or 
increased  discharges  of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  nature  from 
the  urinary  passages.  The  sores  are  frequently  followed  by  a  con- 
stitutional affection  called  secondary  syphilis,  and,  of  late  years,  a 
farther  transition  of  the  constitutional  complaint  has  been  recog- 
nised which  is  named  tertiary  syphilis.  The  discharges  from 
the  urinary  passages  are  followed  occasionally  by  rheumatism,  and 
moi^e  frequently  by  local  inflammation,  which  may  cause  much 
trouble,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  system  in  the  injurious  manner 
that  syphilis  does. 

Primary  venereal  sores  are  far  most  commonly  met  with 
on  the  genital  organs,  but  they  may  be  produced  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  either  intentionally  by  inoculation  from  an  existing 
sore,  or  take  place  unintentionally  by  a  portion  of  the  surface  dis- 
charge from  a  sore  in  one  person  coming  into  contact  with  a  raw 
surface  in  another.  The  primary  sores  have  long  been  known  to 
be  of  two  descriptions,  viz.,  those  that  are  followed  by  the  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  hence  designated  "  infective  sores,"  and 
those  which  do  not  lead  to  this,  and  for  this  reason  called  "  non- 
"  infecting,"  or  "  simple  sores."  It  was  found  at  an  early  period 
that  sores  which  left  much  thickening  and  induration  around  their 
site,  and  hence  named  hard  sores,  were  frequently  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  this  idea  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  hard  sores  were  the  true  infecting  sores,  and  those  which 
healed  without  induration  were  devoid  of  such  troublesome  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Lane,  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Macnamara,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Dublin  Lock  Hospital, 
stated  in  their  evidence  before  the  Committee  that,  in  their 
experience,  the  constitutional  affection  did  not  follow  the  in- 
durated sore  exclusively,  and  that  in  most  cases  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  any  given  sore  would  eventuate  in  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  but  neither  of  them  was  able  to  give  a  numerical 
statement  of  the  relative  frequency  in  which  each  of  these  sources 
occurred.  Regimental  medical  officers,  who  formerly  remained  in 
the  same  corps  for  many  years,  and  had  the  same  men  under 
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observation,  and  who  were  interested  in  the  investigation,  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  connecting  the  secondary  disease  with  the 
particular  form  of  sore  which  it  followed,  and  among  such  the 
general  belief  was  that  the  constitutional  disease  frequently 
followed  soft  sores.  The  following  striking  instance  occurred 
under  my  own  observation  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  depot 
companies  of  the  47th  Regiment,  with  an  average  strength  of  254 
for  the  year,  under  my  charge,  marched  iuto  Castlcbar  on  20th 
and  21st  July,  1842,  in  a  healthy  condition.  From  this  date  to 
24th  November  90  men  were  admitted  with  primary  venereal 
sores;  from  24th  November  to  16tli  March,  1843,  when  the  dep6t 
left  for  Boyle,  fresh  admissions  had  almost  ceased ;  and  after 
arrival  at  Boyle  there  were  very  few  admissions  of  primary  sores, 
and  these  of  a  mild  description.  From  20th.  May,  1842,  to 
1st  July,  1843,  there  had  been  27  cases  of  hard  sores  treated  and 
49  cases  of  secondary  syphilis,  so  that,  admitting  every  hard 
sore  eventuated  in  the  constitutional  affection,  there  were  still  22 
other  instances  following  sores  in  which  the  induration  Avas  not 
observed.  Indeed,  it  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  notes  made 
at  the  time  that  excoriated  sores  were  more  frequently  followed  by 
the  constitutional  disease  than  other  forms.  Pi-actically,  in  short, 
the  matter  comes  to  this — that  it  cannot  be  shown,  with  certainty, 
that  the  constitutional  affection  will  follow  a  given  sore  in  any 
pai'ticular  instance  until  the  general  system  shows  unmistakeable 
signs  that  it  is  so  affected. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  Select  Committee  objection  was 
taken  to  syphilitic  sores  and  simple  sores  being  included  together, 
under  the  term  "  primary  venereal  sores,"  in  the  returns  sent  in  by 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  as  being  an  unscientific  arrangement, 
and  calculated  to  involve  the  question  in  greater  obscurity.  This  is 
not  so,  however,  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  paragraph,  it 
cannot  be  indicated  with  certainty  that  the  constitution  will  become 
affected,  in  any  particular  case,  until  unequivocal  manifestations  of 
such  infection  make  their  appearance,  any  attempt  to  separate  the 
two  forms  of  sores  must  be  altogether  arbitrary,  and  the  results  so 
obtained  can  afford  a  very  untrustworthy  basis  for  statistical 
inquiry.  In  some  instances  hard  sores  fail  to  produce  the  con- 
stitutional affection,  and  even  Avhen  that  does  arise,  it  may  be 
very  slight,  and  escape  notice ;  but  with  a  possible  redaction  in 
numbers  fi-om  these  causes,  the  frequency  of  the  secondary  disease 
is  the  only  satisfactory  test  of  the  prevalence  of  true  syphilis,  and 
the  estimated  amount  from  the  arrangement  of  the  primary 
Bores  may  be  much  in  error.  In  Table  I  at  the  end,  the  returns  of 
admissions  among  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  primary  syphilis,  simple  sores,  and  secondary  disease, 
vor,.  i.iv.     PART  I.  ri 
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arc  given  for  tlie  periods  1830-37,  1837-47,  and  1860-G4.  Similar 
returns  are  added  for  the  last  two  periods  for  the  Foot  Guards  and 
the  infantry.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  ratios  per  i.ooo  of 
admissions  from  primaiy  syphilis,  simple  sores,  and  secondary 
disease,  were  as  under : — 


Dragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons. 

I'oot  Guards. 

Infantry  of  Line. 

Periods. 

.'Jypliilis,      Simple 
Primitive.      Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syphilis. 

Syphilis, 
Primitive. 

Simple 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Sypliilis. 

Syphilis, 
Primitive. 

Simple 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syphih's. 

1830-37 
'37-46 
'60-64 

U-7        48-1 

2C7        53-7 

ii8-8         0-6 

7-6 
8-6 

45'7 

118-7 
153-7 

No 

22"0 

o'3 

return 
13-3 
33-5 

availabl 

61-5 

io6-8 

e 

133-7 
0-3 

20-9 

32-0 

Here,  in  the  fii'st  period,  the  primary  syphilis  returned  by  the 
cavalry  was  moderate  in  number,  and  the  simple  sores  were  about 
a  half  gt^eater  ;  the  constitutional  syphilis  was  7*6  per  1,000,  which 
was  equal  to  i  in  4-2  of  the  primary  syphilitic  sores,  or,  taking  those 
and  the  simple  sores  togethei',  as  primary  venereal  sores,  to  i  in 
iO'5.  In  1837-46  the  cavalry  had  rather  less  primary  s^-philis,  but 
the  simple  sores  were  increased  in  number ;  the  ratio  for  secondary 
syphilis  was  8*6  per  1,000,  being  i  to  3  on  the  primary  syphilis, 
and  I  in  9-2  of  the  syphilitic  and  simple  cases  combined.  The 
infantry  had  twice  as  many  primary  syphilis  cases  as  the 
cavalry,  and  the  simple  sores  were  again  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  syphilitic ;  the  secondary  cases  were  20*9  in  the 
1,000,  and  were  equal  to  i  to  2*9  of  the  syphilitic,  or  to  i  in  9"6  of 
these  and  the  simple  cases  combined,  corresponding  very  closely 
with  the  same  proportions  in  the  cavalry.  In  the  Guards  the  distri- 
bution of  the  respective  forms  was  very  different :  the  admissions  for 
primary  syphilis  were  practically  twice  as  numerous  as  among  the 
infantiy,  while  those  for  simple  sores  were  one-sixth  as  numerous 
only;  the  cases  of  secondary  disease  were  13 "3  per  1,000,  being 
I  in  8 "8  of  those  returned  as  primary  syphilis,  or  i  in  9'6  cases  of 
other  forms  taken  as  primary  venereal  sores,  showing  that  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  the  number  of  non-infecting  sores  had 
been  classed  as  primary  syphilis  in  the  Foot  Guards  than  in  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  line  during  the  same  period.  From. 
1860  to  1864  there  was  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  admissions 
for  primary  syphilis,  as  well  as  of  secondary  disease,  in  all  three 
descriptions  of  force,  while  those  for  "  simple  sores  "  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  fraction  ;  in  the  caA  airy,  the  admissions  for  the  secondary 
disease,  457  per  1,000,  were  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  2*6  cases  of  primary; 
in  the  infantry  the  secondary  cases  were  32*0,  or  i  in  3*4  of  the 
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primary;  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  33*5,  equal  to  i  in  4*6 ;  the  Foot 
Guards  in  each  of  the  two  periods  including  a  greater  number  of 
simple  venereal  sores,  under  the  head  of  primary  syphilis,  than 
either  the  cavalry  or  iufantry  of  the  line,  and,  even  in  the  latter, 
two  cases  out  of  every  three  returned  as  primary  syphilis  seem 
really  to  be  simple  venereal  sores.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Army  Medical  Department  included  all  primary  sores  under 
the  single  group  of  "  primaiy  venereal  ulcers,"  which  involved 
no  hypothesis,  and  avoided  the  obvious  error  of  the  arbitrary 
division  ordinarily  made.  In  1885  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
the  latest  edition  of  their  "  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,"  have  sepa- 
I'ated  the  simple  sores  from  the  primary  syphilitic,  aud  have 
placed  the  former  among  the  affections  of  the  generative  organs. 
In  compliance  with  this  the  same  change  has  been  made  in  the 
Army  Medical  Returns,  but  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  without 
the  necessary  precautions,  ^^*ill  only  serve  to  substitute  an  arbitrary 
conclusion  for  a  more  trustworthy  result,  and  thus  seriously 
impede  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  this  important  disease. 

The  extent  to  which  bodies  of  men,  even  at  the  same  station, 
at  the  same  time,  become  affected,  though  apparently  equally 
exposed  to  the  same  chances  of  infection,  varies  to  a  degree  that 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  late  Mr.  Acton,  that  there  should  be  a  lavatory  in  every 
barrack,  where  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  washing  after 
return  to  their  quarters,  an  experimental  one  was  erected  in  the 
cast  infantry  block  at  Aldershot,  in  1868,  and  I  received  instruc- 
tions to  report  on  the  results.  The  portion  of  the  permanent 
barracks,  at  Aldershot,  set  apart  for  the  artillery  and  infantry, 
consists  of  four  separate  blocks  of  buildings,  in  a  line  extending 
from  east  to  west,  facing  the  town,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  it.  The  artillery  barrack  is  on  the  east,  and  the  east  infantry 
block,  the  centre,  and  west  blocks  follow  in  succession.  The 
artillery  barrack  was  occupied  during  the  period  of  observation 
by  two  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  numbering  280  men;  the 
infantry  blocks  had  each  a  battalion  averaging  630  men ;  they 
are  designated  here  A,  B,  and  C,  passing  from  east  to  west. 
As  the  night  lavatory  was  erected  in  the  east  infantry  block,  it 
was  obviously  necessary  to  keep  the  returns  of  disease  for  each  of 
these  corps  separate  as  a  check  on  A ;  and  this  continued  from 
26th  September,  1868,  to  30th  July,  1869,  a  period  of  forty-four 
■weeks,  except  in  the  case  of  A,  which  left  the  station  in  the  30th 
week.  There  were  at  the  same  time  three  infantry  battalions  of 
similar  strength  in  the  North  Camp  (wooden  huts),  two  miles 
from  the  town,  indicated  here  as  D,  E,  F.  Of  these  I)  was  forty- 
four  weeks  under  observation,  E  thirtv-four  weeks,  and  F  thirty 

d2 
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■weeks.  All  the  regiments  had  retnmed  from  foreign  service  in 
the  early  half  of  1867,  B  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  other 
five  from  India.  The  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  and 
gonorrhcea  in  each  of  these  corps,  reduced  to  the  ratio  per  i,ooo, 
for  one  year,  gives  the  following  results  : — 


ArtiUery. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Y.. 

¥. 

Pri- 
niarv 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rhcEa. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rlioca. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Gonor- 
rlioea. 

Pri- 
mary 

Sore«. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

1411 

I20"4 

84-0 

lorz 

42-5 

no'6 

124-4 

i347 

114-5 

69-4 

58-9 

56-6 

22-9 

56-9 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  men  of  A  did  not  make  much 
nse  of  the  night  lavatoi^  ;  those  of  B  in  the  next  block  had  the 
lowest  admission  rate  for  primary  sores  of  any  of  those  in  the  per- 
manent barracks,  though  they  had  no  regimental  arrangements 
for  night  ablution ;  while  those  of  C,  in  which  there  was  a  room 
beside  the  guard  room,  in  which  appliances  for  this  purpose  were 
available,  and  to  which  all  prisoners  in  the  guard  room,  and  men 
returning  to  barracks  after  tattoo,  were  sent  before  going  to  their 
rooms,  had  nearly  the  highest  admission  rate  for  primary  sores, 
and  far  the  highest  rate  for  gonorrhoea  of  any  of  those  in  the 
table.  In  the  North  Camp,  D  had  a  high  rate  for  primary  sores ; 
E  had  one  little  more  than  half  as  high,  and  in  F  the  rate  was  22-9 
per  1,000  only,  or  one-fifth  only  that  of  D.  Here  there  was  a 
regimental  arrangement  for  night  ablution  carried  on  in  E,  to 
which  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  attributed  the  low  admission 
rate  from  primary  sores,  but  as  in  the  permanent  barracks,  F, 
the  next  corps  to  E,  had  no  night  lavatory,  yet  had  the  lowest 
admission  rate  by  far  of  all  those  referred  to.  The  prevalence  of 
gonorrhoea  in  the  North  Camp  was  little  more  than  half  that  in  the 
permanent  barracks.  The  amount  of  gonorrhoea  in  both  situations 
shows  the  intercourse  was  pretty  general,  and  the  fluctuation  in 
the  primary  sores  is  e-vidence  not  that  facilities  for  ablution  were 
useless,  but  rather  that  in  B,  E,  and  F  it  was  had  recourse  to 
immediately  after  exposure  to  infection,  when  it  was  much  more 
likely  to  prove  efficient. 

Another  important  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  numbei-s 
in  this  table,  -viz.,  that  no  great  weight,  as  regards  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  on  the  country,  can  be  attached  to  the  sickness  of  small 
bodies  of  men  taken  by  themselves.  Many  small  detachments,  well 
spread  over  a  considerable  area,  may  afford  a  pretty  correct  view 
as  to  its  state  of  diffusion,  but  it  is  always  desirable,  and  the  larger 
the  numbers  are  the  more  satisfactory  and  trustworthy  they  become. 

When  the  records  of  syphilis  from  year  to  year  are  available 
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in  such  a  form  as  admits  of  precise  calculation,  it  is  found  they 
fluctuate  very  considerably  like  other  epidemic  diseases.  Thus  in 
Table  II,  which  shows  the  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores 
and  gonorrhoea  among  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  annually,  from  1830  to  1837,  and  those  of  the 
same  force,  and  of  the  Foot  Guards  (chiefly  quartered  in  London) 
from  1837  to  1847,  with  their  millesimal  ratios  throughout, 
among  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  the  mean  ratio  of 
primary  venereal  sores  for  the  seventeen  years  was  79*5  per 
1,000 ;  it  was  72  per  i,ooo  in  1830,  96  in  1831,  80  in  1832,  95  in 
1833;  after  which  it  went  down  to  63  and  62  in  1836-38.  The 
ratio  rose  again  to  82  in  1839-40,  and  fell  to  61  the  following 
year,  from  which  it  rose  to  108  in  1843-44,  declining  to  79  again 
in  1845-46.  In  the  Foot  Guards  the  mean  rate  for  the  ten  years 
was  140-8;  in  1837-38  the  ratio  was  107  only,  rising  to  143  the 
following  year,  and  it  fell  back  to  126  in  1839-40;  it  then  rose  to 
153  in  1841-42,  and  to  217  in  1843-44,  falling  to  135  the  following 
year,  and  to  102  in  1846-47.  Similar  fluctuations  occurred  in 
gonorrhoea,  but  in  different  years,  and  not  quite  so  pronounced. 
From  1847  there  are  no  detailed  returns  of  the  diseases  among  the 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  until  1859.  In  18G0  the  ratio  per 
1,000  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  among  the  troops  at 
the  whole  of  the  home  stations  was  14O,  and  from  this  date  there 
was  a  continuous  fall,  though  with  frequent  minor  fluctuations,  till 
1875,  when  the  ratio  was  46.  A  rise  then  commenced,  and  the 
ratio  went  up  to  125  in  1884;  since  which  it  had  fallen  to  83-5  in 
1889.  The  causes  which  led  to  these  results  will  now  be  explained. 
When  arrangements  came  to  be  made  for  carrying  out  the  details 
of  hospital  treatment  under  the  Act  at  different  points,  fourteen  of 
the  largest  stations  were  selected,  which  were  known  subsequently 
as  the  "  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,"  and  fourteen  others, 
all  of  those  remaining  at  which  an  average  strength  of  500  or 
upwards  was  quartered  annually,  were  chosen  to  compare  with 
them,  which  were  named  "  the  fourteen  stations  never  under  the 
^'  Acts;"  these  groups  respectively  embraced: — 


14  Stations  whicli  came  under  Act. 
Devonporfc  and  Plymouth 
Portsmouth 

Chatham  and  Slieemeaa 
Woolwich 
Aldershot 
Windsor 
ShomcliHTe 
Colchester 
Winchester 
Dover 
Canterbury 
Maidstone 
Cork 
Curragh 


14  Stations  never  under  Act. 
Isle  of  Wight 
London 
Warley 
Hounslow 
Pembroke  Dock 
Sheffield 
Manchester 
Preston 
Edinburgh 
Fermoy 
Limerick 
Athlone 
Dublin 
Belfast 
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Subsequently,  when  it  was  found  that  other  stations  never  undei* 
the  Acts  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  distributed  amongst 
them,  they  were  added  to  the  fourteen,  and  designated,  "all  the 
"  stations  never  under  the  Acts."  The  object  of  these  arrangements 
was  to  show  the  varying  incidence  of  the  disease  concerned  over 
the  country,  from  year  to  year,  at  points  where  its  progress  was  not 
interfered  with  by  tbe  operation  of  the  Acts,  so  that  it  might  be 
eliminated  at  the  stations  under  them,  leaving  the  chauges  due  to 
the  Acts  apparent.  Taking  the  returns  for  all  stations  "never 
"  under  the  Acts  "  give  considerably  lower  ratios  of  sickness,  and 
less  boldness  of  curve  than  when  compared  to  the  "  fourteen 
"  stations  under  them,"  as  was  anticipated  ;  but  from  1860-84  every 
fluctuation  which  appears  in  the  curves  for  the  fourteen  stations, 
except  two  slight  ones  for  1864  and  1882,  is  found  in  that  for  all 
the  stations  never  under  the  Acts.  The  accompanying  diagram 
gives  the  carves  for  the  fourteen  stations  "never  under  the  Acts  " 
uppermost,  that  for  all  the  stations  "never  under  them"  in  the 
middle,  and  that  for  the  "  fourteen  stations  v/hich  came  under 
"  them  "  lowermost. 

The  Acts  commonly  described  as  the  CD.  Acts  are  those  of 
1864,  1866,  and  1869 ;  these  may  be  considered  as  coming  into 
force  in  each  instance  on  1st  January  of  the  following  year ;  and 
the  diagram  shows  how  the  progress  of  the  primary  sores  in 
each  of  the  groups  was  affected  thereby.  The  Act  of  1864 
provided  in  substance  that  on  information  being  laid  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  by  a  Police  Superintendent  or  Inspector,  or  a 
medical  practitioner,  showing  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  a 
woman  was  a  common  prostitute,  and  infected  with  venereal 
disease,  and  that  she  had  been  within  the  limits  of  certain 
districts  within  a  specified  time  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  the 
magistrate  could  order  her  to  be  taken  to  a  certified  hospital  for 
examination.  Provision  was  also  made  for  voluntary  submission 
to  examination  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  on  tbe  certificate  of 
a  medical  ofiicer  that  the  woman  was  diseased,  the  Justice  could 
issue  an  order  for  her  detention  in  hospital  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months.  Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  persons 
aiding  and  abetting,  which  need  not  be  specified  here,  ^y  tho 
Act  of  1866  the  Admiralty,  or  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  were 
authorised  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  contagions 
diseases.  Periodical  examination  of  prostitutes  once  a  fortnight  was 
ordered,  and  the  period  a  woman  might  be  retained  under  treat- 
ment was  extended  to  six  months  if  found  necessary.  The  order 
for  examination  was  to  be  in  force  for  twelve  months  only,  but 
could  be  renewed  by  the  magistrate  on  reason  shown  that  the 
female  had  rendered  herself  subject  to  its  repetition  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  woman  deeming  herself  unjustly  treated  might 
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apply  to  a  magistrate  to  hear  the  case,  and  if  ho  "were  satisfied 
she  had  ceased  to  be  a  common  pi'ostitute,  or  if,  with  his  approval, 
she  entered  into  a  i-ecognisance  for  her  good  hehaviour  during 
three  months,  he  could  order  her  to  be  released  therefrom.  A 
woman  on  discharge  from  hospital  well,  after  any  period  of  treat- 
ment, was  no  longer  subject  to  the  order  of  periodical  examination, 
unless  under  a  fresh  decision  of  a  magistrate.  By  the  Act  of  186'j 
it  was  provided  that  if  the  examining  surgeon  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  a  woman  was  affected  with  a  contagious 
disease,  but  found  she  was  not  in  a  condition  that  he  could  examine 
her  properly,  she  might  be  detained  in  a  certified  hospital  for  five 
days  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  It  was  also  enacted  that,  if  at  the 
expix'ing  of  six  months'  treatment  a  female  was  not  cured  of  her 
disease,  she  might  be  detained  for  another  three  months  for  this 
purpose.  Voluntary  submission  by  a  woman,  in  writing,  was  also 
declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  magistrate's  order  subjecting 
her  to  examination. 

The  limits  of  many  of  the  "  fourteen  stations  which  came 
"  under  the  Acts  "  included,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts,  localities 
geographically  outside  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  Plymouth  and 
Devonport  iuclvide,  amongst  other  places,  Dartmouth.  The  Acts 
applied  not  merely  to  common  pi'ostitutes  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  subjected  districts,  but  also  to  common  prostitutes 
who,  being  resident  within  ten  miles  of  such  limits,  or,  having  no 
settled  place  of  abode,  have,  within  fourteen  days,  been  cither 
within  these  limits  for  the  purposes  of  jai-ostitution,  or  beeu  outside 
those  limits  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  in  company  of  men 
resident  within  those  limits.  The  ho.spital  accommodation  was 
provided  gradually,  and  Avith  the  necessary  organisation  came 
fully  into  operation  at  all  the  stations  in  the  beginning  of  1870. 
In  the  end  of  1873  an  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Cardwell,  then 
Minister  of  War,  stopping  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  hospital,  labouring 
under  primary  sores  or  gonorrhoea,  during  their  period  of  treat- 
ment. It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  the  Medical  Department 
that  this  would  tend  to  much  concealment  of  disease,  and  have  no 
effect  in  restraining  the  number  affected ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
continued  in  force  until  the  end  of  1879.  The  personal  inspection 
was  suspended  in  1882,  and  in  1885  the  division  of  miUtary 
stations  into  those  under  tJie  Acts  and  not  under  them  ceased. 

In  Table  III  the  sti"ength  and  numbers  admitted  for  primary 
sores,  secondary  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea,  annually,  with  the  ratios 
per  i,ooo,  are  given  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  stations,  from 
1860  to  1884,  and  a  smaller  Table,  Illr:,  is  added,  giving  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  the  whole  force  at  home  from  1885 
to  1889,  In  Table  III  the  years  have  been  grouped  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  changes  introduced  from  tiine  to  time,  and 
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bring  out  tlicir  effects  more  distinctly.  Tn  the  accompanying 
diagram,  -which  gives  the  ratio  per  i,ooo  of  admissions  for 
primary  sores  at  the  groups  of  stations  in  the  successive  years, 
these  features  are  strongly  marked.  Thus  in  1860,  at  the 
fourteen  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts,  the  ratio  was 
I46;  at  "all  the  stations  never  under  them"  the  ratio  ■was 
131 ;  and  at  the  "fourteen  unsubjected  stations"  it  was  134. 
From  these  points  all  fell,  so  that  in  1862  they  stood  at  117,  99, 
and  103  respectively.  In  1863  the  admissions  at  the  "fourteen 
"  unsubjected  stations"  rose  to  117,  while  those  at  the  "fourteen 
"subjected"  wei^e  107,  and  at  the  whole  unsubjected,  708; 
and  from  this  year  the  "  fourteen  unsubjected  stations  "  continued 
much  above  the  ratios  for  all  the  unsubjected  stations  in  the 
diagram.  The  compulsory  examination  began  to  take  effect  in 
1867,  and  though  there  was  an  increase  of  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  on  the  country,  as  indicated  by  rises  in  the  ratio  of  17  per 
1,000  in  both  the  "fourteen"  and  "whole  unsubjected  .districts," 
that  at  the  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts  was  4  per  1,000  only, 
and  from  this  year  the  ratios  at  the  fourteen  subjected  stations 
were  always  much  under  those  in  the  whole  until  1884,  the  last 
year  of  the  comparison.  In  1868  there  was  a  fall  of  the  ratios  at 
all  these  classes  of  stations  of  from  5  to  8,  followed  in  1869  by  a 
rise  of  19  in  i,ooG  at  the  "fourteen  unsubjected  stations,"  of  1 1  at 
"  all  the  subjected,"  but  a  fall  of  17  at  the  fourteen  subjected.  In 
1871  the  incidence  of  the  disease  on  the  country  seemed  at  the 
lowest,  being  93  for  the  fourteen  unsubjected  stations,  8 1  for  all 
the  unsubjected,  and  51  only  for  the  fourteen  subjected.  There  was 
a  considerable  rise  in  1872,  followed  by  a  subsidence  to  nearly  the 
same  points  in  1873  as  in  1871.  The  stoppage  of  pay  showed  its 
effects  in  1874  by  a  fall  at  each  class  of  stations,  and  which  was 
continued  in  1875,  and  still  traceable  up  to  1877,  after  which  the 
advance  of  another  epidemic  wave  caused  a  rise  at  the  '"  fourteen 
"  unsubjected  stations  "  of  40  per  1,000;  at  "  all  the  unsubjected  " 
of  20;  while  at  the  fourteen  subjected  it  was  5  only.  In  1879 
there  was  a  slight  reduction  of  the  ratio  at  both  classes  of  unsub- 
jected stations,  but  a  rise  of  about  the  same  amount  at  the  fourteen 
subjected;  but  in  1880,  with  the  cessation  of  stoppage  of  pay,  there 
was  a  general  rise  amounting  to  39  at  the  fourteen  unsubjected 
stations,  to  37  on  the  whole  unsubjected,  and  to  27  at  the  fourteen 
subjected  stations ;  a  portion  of  this  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  an 
increasing  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country,  but  a  large 
portion  also  to  the  removal  of  the  inducement  to  conceal  primary 
forms  of  the  disease  by  stoppage  of  pay.  In  May,  1883,  the 
compulsory  examination  of  women  was  abolished,  and  the  last 
impediment  to  the  increase  of  the  disease  at  the  fourteen  subjected 
stations  having  been  removed,  the  ratio  of   admissions  at  these 
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increased  32  per  1,000,  against  a  fall  of  2  at  all  tte  unsubjected 
stations,  and  a  moderate  rise  of  9  at  the  fourteen  unsubjected ;  and 
in  ISS-i  there  was  a  further  rise  of  28  at  the  subjected  stations, 
against  a  fall  of  8  at  the  whole  of  the  unsubjected  stations,  and  of 
28  at  the  fourteen  unsubjected.  This  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
ratio  of  primary  sores  at  the  subjected  stations,  placed  them  in 
1884  at  138  per  1,000,  midway  between  those  at  the  two  sets  of 
unsubjected  stations,  and  13  above  the  general  mean  for  all  the 
troops  on  the  home  station  last  year.  It  differed  little  from  what 
th'ey  were  in  1860,  and  following  as  it  immediately  did  on  the 
removal  of  the  last  restriction  on  its  propagation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  cause.  The  returns  for  the  army  do  not  give  the 
distribution  of  the  troops  into  subjected  and  unsubjected  stations 
after  1884.  The  strength  and  numbers  which  came  under  treatment 
for  the  same  forms  of  disease  from  1885,  on  the  home  stations,  have 
been  consolidated,  and  are  placed  in  the  diagram  in  continuation 
of  the  curve  for  the  subjected  stations  ;  they  indicate  a  reasonably 
rapid  diminution  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  country, 
which  among  the  troops  had  fallen  to  83*5  per  1,000;  the  details 
are  given  in  Table  IIIb  at  the  end;  that  this  reduced  incidence  of 
the  disease  on  the  country  is  real,  is  manifest  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  Retui'ns,  which  show  a  striking  diminution  of  deaths 
from  syphilis  among  the  civil  population,  at  the  same  time,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  among  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

The  general  course  of  the  contagious  diseases  at  the  three 
classes  of  stations  specified  above,  has  been  detailed  in  Table  III, 
and  the  curve  for  each  has  been  represented  in  the  diagram,  but 
now  a  more  exact  estimate  may  be  made  by  using  the  sums  for 
the  periods  into  which  the  table  is  divided,  each  of  which  embraces 
the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors  specified  above  as 
having  influenced  their  frequency.  The  first  period,  1860-63, 
the  four  years  before  the  Act  of  1864  was  introduced,  shows  the 
prevalence  of  the  three  forms  of  disease  in  each  class  of  stations, 
when  subject  to  the  influences  in  operation  at  these  during  the 
period.  During  the  second  period,  1864-69,  the  Acts  were  being 
gradually  introduced,  as  hospital  accommodation  and  other  necessary 
arrangements  were  completed  at  the  several  stations  comprised  in 
the  group,  and  hence  was  altogether  a  transitional  one,  showing 
nothing  farther  than  that  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  had 
already  produced  a  marked  reduction  of  disease,  and  may  there- 
fore be  passed  over.  The  third  period,  1870-73,  the  Acts  were  in 
force  for  the  whole  time,  under  their  fullest  development,  at  all 
the  fourteen  stations  which  came  under  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  of  single  stations  in  January  and  February,  1870,  and 
the  results  show  their  full  influence  in  limiting  the  extension  of 
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these  diseases  ;  but  as  there  had  been  a  considerable  reduction  of 
them  at  the  other  two  groups,  indicating  their  diminished  incidence 
over  the  country,  this  must  have  acted  at  the  fourteen  subjected 
stations  as  well,  and  has  to  be  subtracted  from  the  results  there, 
leaving  the  portion  really  caused  by  the  repressive  measures  under 
the  Acts.  Thus,  taking  the  ratios  per  i,ooo  from  Table  III,  the 
admissions  were  : — 


At  14  Stations 
under  Acts. 

At  all  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

At  U  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

Periods. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 

Syphi- 
■jis. 

Goiior- 
rlio-a. 

Pri- 
mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 

Syphi- 
'lis. 

Gonor- 
rlura. 

Pri- 
mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syphi- 
lis. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

1860-73,  no  Act  in  force 
1870-73,  Acts  in  force! 
at  fourteen  stations  J 

129-8 

52"5 

39-9 
20-2 

i34'6 

ioo"3 

ii6'3 

86-0 

30-5 
27-4 

Il6-l 

95'o 

I20"6 

107-9 

31-6 
31-8 

112-1 

71-6 

Diiference     between  "1 

18G0-63  and  1870-73  J 

Percentage  of  fall  or  "1 

rise  J 

77-3 
-60 

19-7 
-49 

34'3 

-=5 

-z6 

3-1 
-10 

21"I 

-18 

iz-7 
—  10 

+  -2 

40"  5 
-36 

Here,  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  the  fall  in  primary  sores 
from  1860-63  to  1870-73  was  60  per  cent.;  at  all  the  unsubjected 
stations  the  fall  was  26  per  cent.,  and,  taking  this  from  60,  34 
remains  as  due  to  the  repressive  action  of  the  Acts.  Taking  the 
fourteen  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  Avhere  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  was  greater  than  the  mean  over  the  whole  country,-  and 
not  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  fourteen  under  the 
Acts,  the  rail  in  the  period  under  consideration  was  10  per  cent, 
only;  and  this,  taken  from  60,  would  leave  50  per  cent,  as  the 
reduction  due  to  the  Acts  ;  and  it  is  probable  it  really  lay  between 
34  and  50,  or  about  44.  Proceeding  similarly  with  secondary 
syphilis,  the  fall  for  the  same  period  under  the  Acts  was  49  per 
cent. ;  at  all  the  stations  never  under  them  it  was  i  o  per  cent,  only, 
leaving  39  as  occurring  under  the  Acts.  At  the  fourteen  stations 
never  under  them  there  was  a  small  fractional  rise,  too  small  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  With  gonorrhoea  the  fall  under  the  Acts 
was  25  per  cent.;  at  all  the  unsubjected  stations  it  was  18,  leaving- 
an  excess  of  7  under  the  Acts  ;  while  at  the  fourteen  unsubjected 
stations  it  was  36,  or  1 1  more  even  than  under  the  Acts. 

The  effect  of  stopping  the  pay  of  soldiers  under  treatment  in 
hospital,  with  jirimary  sores  or  gonorrhoea,  comes  next  for  con- 
sideration. The  warrant  was  signed  in  October  1873,  and 
cancelled  on  17th  November,  1879,  and  practically  was  in  force 
from  1874  to  1879,  inclusive.  Comparing  the  facts  for  this 
period  with  those  for  1860-63,  as  already  done  for  1870-73,  the 
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results   will    show   the   difference   between    them   and   those   foi' 
1870-73  as  already  obtained  : — 


At  It  Stations 
under  Acts. 

At  nil  Stations 
never  under  .\ct9. 

At  11  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

reriods. 

Pri- 
mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
darv 
Svplii- 

'lis. 

Gonor- 
rlicca. 

Pri- 
niai-y 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 

Svplii- 
"lis. 

Gonor- 
rlicca. 

Pri- 

mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Svplii- 

'lis. 

Gonor- 
rhaa. 

18G0-63,  no  Act  in  force 

1874-79,  stoppage  of  "1 

pay  in  hospital j 

129-8 
38-7 

39-9 
230 

I34"6 
67-6 

ii6'3 
7i'5 

30-5 
310 

Il6'l 
7--9 

i;o'6 
97-4 

31-6 
38-8 

63-3 

Difference     between  "1 
1860-63  and  187J -79  J 

Percentage  of  fall  or  \ 
rise     J 

91-1 

—  70 

16-9 
-42 

67*0 
-50 

44-8 
-38 

+  ■5 
+  1 

43'- 
-37 

-3- 
-19 

+  72 
+  23 

4S-d 
-44 

Increased  percentage  l 
fall  under  stoppage  V 
of  pay J 

+  10 

+  7 

~-5 

+  12 

+  11 

+  19 

+    9 

+  -3 

+    S 

Here  the  increased  fall  after  stoppage  of  pay  came  into  force 
was  10,  12,  and  9  per  cent,  for  primary  sores,  in  the  three  classes 
of  stations  respectively.  In  secondary  syphilis  the  additional 
decline  under  the  Acts  was  7  per  cent.;  on  the  other  hand,  at  all 
the  stations  never  under  them  there  was  an  increase  of  1 1  per 
cent.,  and  at  fourteen  never  under  them  of  23  per  cent.  For 
gonorrhoea  there  were  25  per  cent,  fewer  treated  under  the 
stoppage  of  pay  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  ;  at  all  the  stations 
never  under  them  they  were  19  per  cent,  fewer;  and  at  the 
fourteen  stations  never  under  them  8  per  cent,  fewer. 

In  the  next  period,  1880-82,  whilst  compulsory  examination 
remained  in  force  (this  was  stopped  in  May,  1883),  the  following 
chansres  occurred : — 


At  U  Stations 
under  Acts. 

At  all  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

At  14  Stations 
never  under  Acts 

Periods. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
darv 

Syplii- 
"lis. 

Gonor- 
rlicea. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syplii- 

lis. 

30-5 
32-5 

Gonor- 
rlioea. 

116-1 
110-4 

Pri- 
mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syplii- 

"lis. 

Gouor- 
rhoca. 

1860-63,  no  Act  in  1 
force     J 

1880-82,   stoppage] 
of     pay    termi-  > 
nated  J 

129-8 
75-6 

39-9 
26-6 

I34'6 
99-0 

1 16-3 
123-0 

I20"6 

i75"9 

31-6 
38-9 

I12-1 
128-4 

Difference  between  1 
1860-63         and  [ 
1880-82  J 

54-2 
42 

13-3 
33 

35-6 
26 

+  6-7 
+  6 

+  2-0 

+  7 

5"7 
5 

+  55-3 
+  23 

+  7-3 
+  23 

+  16-3 

Percentage  of  rise  1 
and  fall    J 

-^15 
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While  the  strong  epidemic  influence,  in  operation  during  this 
period,  raised  admissions  at  all  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts 
as  liigh  as  thcj  were  in  18G0-63,  and  at  the  fourteen  stations 
never  nnder  them  much  higher,  the  repressive  action  of  the  com- 
pulsory examination  at  the  subjected  stations,  though  it  could  not 
prevent  an  increase  of  the  low  ratios  previously  found  at  them, 
still  retained  them  for  the  thi'ce  years  at  nearly  the  same  elevation, 
and  much  below  the  ratios  found  in  the  other  two  gioups. 

The  period  1883-84  only  now  remains  to  be  considered.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  personal  examination  was  suspended  in 
May,  1883,  and  for  the  remainder  there  was  little  to  prevent  the 
disease,  at  the  fourteen  stations  which  had  previously  been  under 
the  Acts,  assuming  the  frequency  it  had  presented  before  1863, 
save  that  the  various  hospitals  remained  open  for  the  treatment  of 
such  females  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  The  results 
were  as  follow  : — 


At  U  Stations 
under  Acts. 

At  all  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

At  14  Stations 
never  under  Acts. 

Periods. 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syplii- 
lis. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

Pri. 
mary 

Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 

Syplii- 
"jis. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

t  l6-I 
109-4 

Pri- 
mary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 

Sypliilis. 

Gonor- 
rhoea. 

1860-63,  Acts  not  1 
in  force J 

1883-84,         Acts  ] 
gradually    ter-  > 
minating   J 

129-8 

39-9 
25-4 

I34"6 
lOO'I 

116-3 
I18-3 

30-5 
32-7 

i;o'6 
I7+-0 

31-6 
46-8 

112-I 
I35'i 

Difference        be-  "1 
tween   1860-63  I 
and  1883-84...  J 

Percentage        of  1 
difference      ....  J 

5'9 
4 

14-5 
36 

34'5 
z6 

-1-  2-0 
+  Z 

-f-2-2 

+  7 

+  3'7 
+  3 

+  53-4 
+  44 

-t-151 

-1-48 

+  23-0 
+  21 

The  following  facts  will  enable  the  beneficial  assistance  derived 
from  the  hospitals  after  May,  1883,  to  be  estimated  approximately. 
The  admissions  of  females  into  these  in  the  three  years  1880-82 
differed  very  little,  and  their  means  were  :- — 


Mean  admissions,  1880-82 
Admissions  in  1883,  includ 
ing  those  before  May    ... 
Admissions  in  1884   


:} 


Primary  Sores. 


994 
710 
288 


Secondary  Syphilis. 


676 

502 
375 


Gonorrhoea. 


1,899 
845 
291 


Under  these  circumstances  the  primary  sores  among  the  troops 
rose  to  within  4  per  cent,  of  their  number  in  1860-63,  though  the 
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secondary  syphilis  remained  36  per  cent,  below  the  former  rate, 
and  gonorrhoea  26  per  cent,  below  it.  In  this  last  period  the 
admissions  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  resulted  in  the  same  frequency,  practically,  as  they  had 
presented  in  1860-63.  But,  separating  the  fourteen  stations  never 
under  the  Acts,  the  admissions  for  primary  sores  at  them  were 
44  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1860-63;  those  for  secondary 
syphilis,  48  per  cent,  more  frequent;  and  those  for  gonorrhoea,, 
2  I  per  cent.  The  enormous  numbers  who  came  under  treatment 
for  primary  sores  at  some  of  the  stations  since  1880  deserve 
notice.  Thus  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  admissions  for  primary 
venereal  sores  was  : — 

In  1880,  at  Belfast 273,  and  above  ;co  at  anotlicr  tliree 

„      '81,  at  Sheffield  ....  279,  „ 

„      '82,  at  Dublin 304,  and  abore  200  at  another  two 

„      '83,         „  265,  London  and  Manchester  showing  same  rafio 

„      '84,         .,  260,  and  two  other  places  above  2Co 

The  separation  of  the  stations  into  three  groups  has  not  been 
continued  since  1884,  and  the  diseases  among  the  troops  are  all 
brought  into  one  general  return.  These  are  given  from  1885  to 
1889  in  Table  111b.  These  show  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  admissions 
for  the  three  forms  of  disease  to  have  been  in  1885,  as  compared 
with  1860  .— 


In  1860.  Katio  per  j,ooo"l 
of  admissions J 

In  1885.  Ratio  per  i,ocol 
of  admissions f 


Secondary  Syphilis.  I        GoiiorrLoei. 


36 
-7 


133 
121 


which,  as  they  are  for  single  years  only,  approach  nearer  than 
might  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  "What  is  remarkable,  also^ 
is  that,  in  both  instances,  there  should  have  been  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  following  four  years,  and  that  in  each  the  amount  of  this 
has  not  been  very  different.     Thus  the  ratios  per  1,000  were : — 


1860  to  1864. 

1885  to  1889. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrbaa. 

Primary 

Sores. 

"i^  «o"-l-- 

140 
101 

34 
37 

133 

110 

127 
84 

27            121 
36             93 

A  percentage  of   

39 
-  28 

+    3 
+    9 

23 

-  17 

43 
-  34 

+    9 
+  33 

28 
-  =3 
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As  the  Act  of  1864  was  promulgated  late  in  tliat  year,  and  could 
have  had  no  sensible  influence  on  the  admissions,  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  figures  are  deserving  of  special  notice. 

In  Table  IV  "will  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  numbers  under 
treatment  in  hospital,  daily,  among  the  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  primary  sores,  and  secondary  syphilis,  at  the  fourteen 
stations  under  the  Acts,  and  at  all  those  never  under  them,  arranged 
for  the  same  periods  as  in  Table  III,  and  their  ratios  per  i,ooo. 
From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  daih'  sick  in — 


Fourteen  Subjected  Stations. 

All  Stations  never  under  Acts. 

Primary  Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary  Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

111  1860-63    

9-27 
4-34 

2-95 
i-6z 

8-11 
7-07 

2-6l 

„     '70-73    

2-09 

Showing  reductions  of 

4-93 
53  per  cent. 

i*33 
45  per  cent. 

1-04 
13  per  cent. 

0-52 
20  per  cent. 

The  operation  of  stoppage  of  pay,  between  1874  and  1879,  led  to 
the  further  reduction  of  the  admission  for  primary  sores  to — 


2-87 


1-83 


4-79 


though  with  some  increase  of  secondaries  to  a  slight  extent  in  both 
groups ;  the  explanation  of  which  is  that  the  stoppage  of  pay  was 
imposed  on  men  affected  with  the  primary  afiections,  and  did  not 
extend  to  those  under  treatment  for  the  secondary  disease.  The 
numbers  under  treatment  daily  for  secondary  syphilis,  at  the  two 
groups  of  stations,  since  1880,  are  not  given  separately,  but  those 
for  primary  sores  are  available  to  1884.  These  show  a  very  large 
increase  at  the  fourteen  unsubjected  stations  in  1880-82,  with  a  still 
further  one  in  1883-84 ;  while  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  in  the 
former  period,  during  the  continuance  of  the  personal  examination 
there  was  a  much  smaller  rise ;  but  in  the  latter,  when  hospital 
treatment  was  open  to  voluntary  applicants  alone  the  ratio  was 
nearly  doubled.  These  remarks  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  from  the  discussion  of  the  admissions  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions the  men  were  subjected  to  during  the  different  periods 
embraced  in  this  paper. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  CD.  Acts 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  infecting  and  simple  sores  arose  several  times ;  this  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  finding  how  many  cases  of  constitutional 
disease  follow  the  primary  sores,  observed  among  a  lai'ge  number 
of    persons   under   observation    for    a   lengthened   period;    thus 
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it  Tvas  found  tliat  from  1861  to  1872,  inclusive,  the  admissions 
for  primary  sores  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wero 
73,238,  and  those  for  secondary  syphilis  24,742,  or  i  case  of 
secondary  in  2"95  primary  cases.  Subsequent  returns,  embracing 
some  men  omitted  in  those  just  referred  to,  raised  the  admissions 
to  90.915  and  27,807,  which  gives  i  case  of  secondary  per  3-27 
primary  sores ;  but  two  sources  of  uncertainty  present  themselves 
here,  viz.,  in  how  many  instances  have  the  constitutional  affection 
been  obviated  by  the  treatment  of  the  primary  affection,  and  how 
far  does  the  relative  frequency  of  the  infecting  and  non-infecting 
sores  vary  at  the  same  place  from  year  to  year,  or  every  few  years. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  constitutional  forms  of 
.syphilis  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  it  may  be, 
partly  at  least,  that  the  explanation  of  the  very  low  ratios  of 
secondary  disease  mentioned  above  was  due  to  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  their  slighter  forms,  or  to  their  being  attributed  to  another 
cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  within  the  last  five  years, 
when  there  has  been  no  obvious  interference  with  the  progress 
of  the  primary  and  constitutional  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  has  varied  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  should  have  done  were  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
infecting  sores  not  materially  altered.  Table  IIIb  affords  a 
good  example  of  this ;  in  that  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1885, 
\Wth  an  admission  rate  of  I27'4  per  1,000  for  primary  sores, 
that  for  secondary  syphilis  was  26*8  only;  in  1887  these  were 
respectively  107*5  ^^^  42'6,  and  in  1889  85*5  and  35*7:  the 
secondaries  increasing  very  rapidly,  while  the  primaries  decreased, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decrease  was  in  the  non-infecting 
sores. 

Gonorrhoea  has  been  but  little  commented  on  during  the  course 
of  this  investigation ;  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that, 
though  not  responding  so  readily  to  the  preventive  aid  of  the  Acts, 
it  nevertheless  ultimately  was  materially  reduced  under  their 
operation. 

The  influence  of  the  Acts  on  the  prevalence  of  the  different 
forms  of  venereal  affections  in  the  Royal  Navy  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  "  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy 
"  for  1881,"  there  is  a  table  detailing  the  strength,  and  admis- 
.sions,  for  primary  venereal  sores,  and  secondary  syphilis,  and 
gonorrhoea,  year  by  year,  from  18G0  to  1881,  in  the  various  ships 
at  the  ports  on  the  home  station  where  the  Acts  were  in  force, 
and  at  those  "which  were  never  under  them.  I  have  added  the 
results  for  1882,  from  the  report  of  that  year,  to  this  table,  so  as 
to  complete  the  period  to  that  for  the  Army  (Table  III)  already 
given. 
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The  ports  referred  to  are  as  under  : — 


Tliose  which  came  under  the  Acts. 
Diirtinoutli 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Queenstown 


Those  never  un(lf;r  the  Acts. 
Hull 

Liverpool 
Kingston  (Dublin) 
Greenock 
Lcith 


The  force  was  very  unequally  distributed  between  these  groups, 
87  per  cent,  of  it  being  at  places  under  the  Acts,  and  13  only  at 
those  never  under  them.  The  points  of  contact  with  the  unpro- 
tected population  being  so  few,  and  the  numbers  at  them  so  limited, 
much  greater  irregularity  must  be  looked  for  than  was  found  in 
the  army  returns  under  such  different  conditions. 

The  Naval  returns  included  primary  venereal  sores  and 
secondary  syphilis  under  the  same  heading  from  1860  to  1865 
inclusive,  afterwards  they  were  shown  separately.  It  had  been 
the  practice  in  the  Navy  not  to  enter  slight  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
on  the  sick  list,  until  the  discussions  on  the  Act  arose,  and  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject,  Avhen  instructions  were  issued  for  all  to 
be  included  ;  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1870.  Table  V 
in  the  Appendix  embodies  the  details  for  the  twenty-three  years 
1860-82,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  Table  111  for  the  Array, 
but  the  conditions  just  mentioned  will  show  that  the  analysis  of  the 
results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  close  as  was  found  in  the  Army. 
To  proceed  on  the  same  plan,  however,  the  period  1860-63,  before 
any  restrictive  measures  were  in  force,  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  1870-73,  when  they  were  in  full  operation  ;  1864-69  being  a 
transition  period,  may  be  omitted,  as  was  done  with  the  army. 
The  following  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  primary  sores  and 
secondary  syphilis  taken  together,  and  gonorrhoea,  in  the  force 
under  the  Acts,  and  not  under  them,  in  the  two  periods  : — 


Under  Acts. 

Not  under  Acts. 

Period. 

Syphilis, 
Primarv  and 
Secondary. 

Goiiorrlioca. 

Syphilis, 
Primary  «nd 
Secondary. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1860-63,  no  Act  in  force 

74-9 
456 

26-5 
6j-o 

70-2 
106-8 

29'5 
5c"4 

'70-73,  Acts  in  full  operation 

Difference  between  1860-63  and  \ 

1870-73 J 

Percentage  of  fall  or  rise    

-  29-3 
-  39 

+  35"5 
+  134 

+  360 
+  52 

+  :c-9 
+  71 

Had  the  increase  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  syphilitic  disease  at 
stations  never  under  the  Acts  been  due  to  greater  epidemic 
incidence,  the  improvement  under  them  would  have  amounted  to 
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39  +  52,  or  91  per  cent.  But,  as  sliown  by  the  Army  returns, 
there  was  a  sensible  decrease  of  epidemic  influence  over  the 
country  in  the  latter  period ;  and,  in  face  of  this,  it  is  probable 
that  the  large  increase  of  52  per  cent,  was  due  to  some  of  those 
irregularities  presented  by  small  numbers.  All  that  can  be  proved 
by  this  comparison  then  is,  that  where  the  restrictive  measures  were 
in  operation  a  material  reduction  of  disease  took  place.  As  to 
gonorrhoea,  the  I'cmarks  made  above  obviate  further  comment. 

In  tiie  next  period,  1874-79,  where  the  stoppage  of  pay  deranged 
the  admission  I'ates  in  the  Army,  there  was  no  such  interference 
with  those  in  tlie  Navv.     The  results  from  Table  V  are  as  below  : — 


Under  Acts. 

Not  under  Acu. 

Period. 

Sypliilis, 
Piiiiwirv  and 
Secondary. 

GonorrlicE-i. 

Sypliilis, 
Primary  and 
Secondary. 

GonorrliCEa. 

1860-63,  no  Act  in  operation 

74-9 
36-7 

-6-5 
6-4 

70-2 

88-8 

29"5 
5o'3 

'74-79,  Acts  in  full  operation  

Difference  between   1860-63   and] 

1874-79 i 

Percentage  decrease  or  increase 

-  38-2 
-  52 

+  35'9 

+   '35 

+  18-6 
+  26 

+    20-8 

-f-  70 

Here  the  pei'centage  of  reductions  in  the  syphilis  has  increased 
from  39  in  1870-73  to  52  at  the  protected  stations,  but  it  has 
fallen  from  32  at  the  former  date  to  26  at  the  latter,  at  those  not 
under  the  Act,  corresponding  with  what  took  place  among  the 
troops  in  duration,  though  not  so  closely  in  quantity. 

In  the  years  1880-82  the  following  were  the  results  : — 


Unde 

A.ts 

Not  uii 

icr  Acts. 

Period. 

Syphilis, 
Primary  and 
Secondary. 

Gonorrlioea. 

26-5 

7  5  "4 

Syphilis, 
Primary  and 
Secondary. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1860-63,  no  Act  in  operation 

74-9 
53-4 

70-2 
148-9 

29-5 
69-6 

'8C-82,  compulsory  examination  1 
still  in  force J 

Difference  between   1860-63   and  \ 

1880-8'5 .! J 

Percentage  decrease  or  increase 

21-5 
-  29 

48-9 
+  «85 

78-7 
-1-  112 

40-1 
+    136 

The  decrease  at  the  j)rotected  ports  in  1880-82  as  shown  here 
was  still  29  per  cent.- of  that  between  1860-63,  notwithstanding  the 
much  greater  prevalence  of  syphilis  over  the  country  at  large,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  military  experience  as  well  as  that  of  the  Navy, 
in  the  general  Tables  III  and  V  for  the  respective  services. 

The  naval  returns  did  not  give  the  force  at  the  protected 
stations  and  at  those  never  under  the  Acts  separately  after  1882, 
but  the  strength  and  admission  for  the  whole  force  at  home  last 
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year  are  given  in  Table  Yw  in  the  Appendix.  From  this  it  appears 
syphilis  reached  its  highest  point  in  1884,  the  same  year  as  in  the 
army,  thongh  the  ratios  in  the  latter  were  mnoh  higher  than  in  the 
former,  being  for  primary  sores  124*0  per  1,000,  and  for  secondary 
syphilis  30'2,  while  for  the  navy  they  were  83'2  and  26'9  only. 
Subsequent  to  1884  the  disease  diminished  considej-ably  though 
irregularly,  but  contrasting  remarkably  in  these  respects  with 
the  large  and  more  regular  fall  in  the  Army. 

Syphilitic  affections  are  considerably  more  frequent  among  the 
troops  than  among  the  seamen  at  the  protected  stations,  than 
would  have  been  expected.  Thus  the  admissions  per  1,000  for 
primary  venereal  sores,  secondary  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea,  were  at 
these  stations  for  the  undermentioned  periods  :— 


Iti  Army. 

In  Navy. 

Periods. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secoiidnrv 
Sypliilis^ 

Gonorrhcea 

Primary 
Sores. 

Secondary 
Sypliilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

1870-73 

52"5 
38-7 
75-6 

20-3 
23<) 
2H-6 

ioo'3 
67-6 
99-0 

32-6 

26-9 
38-7 

i3"o 

9-8 

H'7 

620 

'74-79 

624 

'80-82 

754 

This  immunity  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  seamen 
living  on  board  ship  a  large  jiortion  of  their  time,  and  so  less 
exposed  to  sources  of  infection  than  soldiers,  who  are  always  on 
sliore,  and  possibly,  to  some  extent,  to  their  employing  ablution 
earlier  after  such  exposure  than  is  customary  among  soldiers. 
Under  anv  circumstances  it  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  progi'ess  of  sypliilis  among  the  civil  population  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest,  but  authentic  information  upon  it  is  very  limited. 
The  returns  of  the  registrar-general  give  the  deaths  from  this 
form  of  disease,  but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  these 
are  frequently  attributed  to  some  other  disease,  and  that  the 
record  is  therefore  very  imperfect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is, 
at  present,  no  other  source  of  information  suitable  as  a  basis  for 
statistical  investigation  save  the  records  preserved  in  his  annual 
reports.  Table  VI  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  population,  with  the 
deaths  from  syphilis  (in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages)  among  them, 
taken  from  these,  for  every  year  from  1860  to  1889,  from  which  it 
appears  56,551  persons  died  of  this  disease,  41,828  of  whom  were 
childi-en  under  one  year  of  age;  of  the  remainder,  3.955  were 
between  1  and  5  years  of  age,  and  10,768  above  5  years,  being 
respectively  very  nearly  74-7  and  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As 
the  deaths  among  young  children  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  mortality  from  syphilis,  a  separate  column  has  been  added  to 
the  lable,  giving  the  births  each  year,  with  the  deaths  of  infants 
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under  1  year,  with  tlieir  ratios  per  i,ooo,  which  show  the  fluctua- 
tions from  year  to  year  more  plainly  than  the  ratios  per  million 
adopted  for  the  whole  population. 

Forty  to  6fty  yeai'S  ago  the  diagnosis  of  constitutional  syphilis 
was  by  no  means  so  well  understood  as  it  has  since  become ;  and 
during  the  period  of  transition  the  returas  show  traces  of  this  in 
gradually  increasing  ratios  per  i,ooo,  without  any  intermediate 
falls.  Thus  in  the  second  part  of  Table  VI  the  deaths  among 
children  under  1  year  give  a  ratio  of  I'lz  in  1860,  then  rise 
gradually  to  18G6,  when  it  amounted  to  i'57.  In  1867  the  ratio 
was  1*62  per  1,000,  and  from  this  year  until  1889  it  fluctuaied 
between  that  and  i"99,  there  having  been  no  less  than  four 
occasions  when  it  fell  below  1*70,  with  intermediate  waves  of 
varying  amounts.  The  mean  i-atio  for  the  whole  thirty  years  is 
1*69  per  1,000,  but  if  the  years  up  to  1866  inclusive  be  omitteJ, 
there  remain  19.710.458  bii-ths,  among  which  34,989  deaths  from 
syphilis  occuiTed  within  the  year,  or  1*78  per  1,000,  which  repre- 
sents the  mean  state,  when  confined  to  its  normal  limits,  nu  re 
correctly.  During  these  years  the  ratio  was  constantly  fluctuating, 
having  been  under  i'78  on  twelve  occasions,  at  d  at  or  above  it 
on  eleven.  The  great  wave  which  caused  the  Military  and  Naval 
returns  to  increase  so  rapidly,  and  which  culminated  in  these  in 
1883  and  18^4,  is  also  well  marked  here,  and  the  abrupt  fail  to 
1888  and  18S9  equally  so. 

Table  VII  gives  the  distribution  of  the  deaths  from  syphilis 
among  the  civil  population  of  the  different  divisions  of  tho 
Registriu'-General,  which  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  tive  continuous  groups,  the  metropolis  forming 
one  of  them,  the  period  being  for  the  six  quiriquenniads  from  1860 
to  1889.  The  first  of  these  quinquenniads,  being  a  transition  one, 
may  be  passed  over  ho'e  as  affording  no  secure  basis  for  generalisa- 
tion. The  second,  1865-69,  embraces  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  with  those  that  follow  enables  the 
influence  of  these  Acts  on  the  frequency  of  deaths  from  syphilis  to 
be  traced.  The  deaths  per  million  living  in  each  of  these  groups 
in  the  respective  quinquenniads  were  as  under  : — 


England 

and 
Wales. 

Districts. 

Periods. 

I. 

II  and  v. 

111,  IV,  and 
VI. 

VII  and  XI. 

VIII.  IX. 

HUd  X 

1.S65-69  

'70-74  

'75-79  

'80-84  

'85-89  

80 
80 

85 
84 

73 

144 
127 
128 
127 
112 

68 
6z 

60 

55 

67 
72 
77 
75 
61 

44 
49 
nS 

56 
51 

8.5 
88 
9- 
96 
83 

e2 
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It  is  apparent  from  these  numbers  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
Contagions  Diseases  Acts  had  not  been  confined  to  the  troops  and 
seamen,  but  had  reduced  the  mortality  from  syphilis  among  the  civil 
p(>|uilatinn  in  the  districts  where  they  came  into  operation,  to  a 
miterial  extent  since  1870.  Ten  of  the  twelve  protected  stations  in 
England  are  in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  Briftol 
Channel,ronstitutingtheIIandVdivisionsof  the  Registrar-General; 
one  station,  Woolvrich,  is  in  the  I  or  metropolitan  division,  and  one, 
Colchester,  in  the  IV  division.  Taking  the  quinquenniads  1865-69, 
IS70-74,  and  1875-79,  the  mortality  at  all  ages  from  syphilis  in 
the  II  and  V  divisions  was  68  per  million  living  in  the  first  period, 
declining  to  62  in  the  second,  and  to  60  in  the  third,  a  reduction  of 
12  per  cent.  In  the  III,  IV,  and  VI  divisions,  extending  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  Welsh  border,  immediately  north  of  the  II  and 
V,  the  mortality  from  syphilis  in  1865-69  was  67  per  million, 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  two  southern  divisions,  but  instead  of 
f;illing  in  the  next  quinquenniad  it  rose  to  72,  and  to  77  in  the 
following  one,  a  i-ise  of  15  per  cent.  In  the  next  group  to  the  north 
comprising  the  VII  and  XI  divisions,  the  deaths  from  syphilis 
in  1865-69  were  44  per  million,  rising  to  49  in  the  following  quin- 
quenniad, and  to  58  in  1875-79,  a  rise  of  32  per  cent.  In  the 
remainder  of  England  to  the  north  the  deaths  rose  from  85 
in  1865-69,  to  88  in  the  succeeding  period,  and  to  97  in  1875-79, 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  London  presented  the  only  exception 
to  the  general  rise  ;  this,  with  the  neighbouring  county  comprised 
in  the  I  division,  had  a  mortality  of  144  per  million  from  syphilis  in 
1865-69;  this  fell  to  127-,  or  12  per  cent.,  in  1870-75,  and  virtually 
remained  at  the  same  rate.  These  facts  point  clearly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  having  diminished  materially 
the  mortality  from  syphilis,  not  only  in  the  immediate  localities 
where  they  were  enforced,  but  to  a  large  distance  around  them, 
Avhile  in  London  there  had  been  a  smaller  reduction,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  a  very  marked  increase.  In  the  quinquenniad 
1880-84  there  were  indications  of  a  commencing  change  which 
went  on  to  the  great  decrease  observed  in  the  country  generally 
in  1885-89,  and  in  every  gronp  of  divisions  as  well.  The  fall  in 
1880-84  was  much  accelerated  in  the  II  and  V  divisions,  where 
the  compulsory  examination  was  continued  until  May,  1883. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I. — Aggregate  Strength,  with  the  A dmusioiis  for  Primary  Syphilis,- 
Simple  Venereal  Sores,  and  Secondary  Syphilis,  among  the  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Dragoons,  the  Foot  G^iards,  and  Infantry  of  the  Line, 
Serving  at  Home,  icith  their  Ratios  per  i,ooo,  for  the  undermentioned 
Periods. 


Periods. 


1830-37 
'37-46 
'60-64 


Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons. 


Strength, 


44,61 1 

54,374 
46,130 


Admissions. 


Primary 

Svpliilis. 


1,415 
1,396 
5,482 


Simple 
Sores. 


2,144 

2,920 

26 


Secondary 
Syphilis. 


339 

467 
2,108 


Katios  per  i,cxxi. 


Primary 
Syphilis. 


31'7 

=5"7 

118-8 


Simple 

Sores. 


48-1 

53-7 

0-6 


Secondary 

Svpliilis. 


7-6 

8-6 

45'7 


Foot  Guards. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admissions, 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Simple 
Sorts. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Simple 
Sores. 

Si-(ondary 

S  philis. 

1830-37 
'37-46 
'60-64 

40,170 
24,229 

4,769 
3,699 

No 
883 

30 

return  a 
536 
811 

vailable 
118-7 

153-7 

220 
0-3 

3  3 '5 

Infantry  of  Line. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

1< alios  per  i.ocxj. 

Primary 

Svpliilis. 

Simple        Secondary 
Sores.          Syphilis. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Simple 
Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

1830-37 
'37-46 
'60-64 

100,103 
126,534 

6,157 
13,497 

No 
13,380 
36 

return   s. 
2,092 
4,048 

vailable 

6i-5 
106-8 

133-7 
0-3 

20-9 

32-0 
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Taui.e  II. — Return  of  Primary  Venereal  Sore.<<,  and  Gonorrhoea,  among 
Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  in  United  Kingdom.^ 


Years. 


1S30  

'31  

'32  

'33  

'34  

'35  

'36-37. 
'37-38. 
'38-39. 
'39-40 
'40-41 
'41-42 
'42-43 
'43-44 
'44-45 
'45-46 
'46-47 

Sums  .... 

Means 


Strength. 


6,40; 
6,018 
6,4.08 

6.379 
6,261 

5.902 
7,^1 
5,506 
5,060 
5.-67 
5.330 
5.309 
4.995 
5.335 
6,225 

5.864 
5-483 


98,985 


5.'823 


Admissions  to  Hospital  for 


Primary 
Venereal  Sores. 


458 
579 
512 
607 
504 
442 
457 
342 
373 
432 
326 
371 
391 
577 
578 
4G6 
460 


,875 


463 


383 
37+ 
343 
363 
294 
289 
403 
377 
392 
39- 
323 
350 
348 
327 
474 
392 
350 


6.174 


363 


Ratios  per  i,oco. 


Primary  Sores. 


72 
96 
80 
95 
81 
75 
63 
62 
74 
82 
61 
70 
78 
108 
93 
79 
84 


79-5 


Gonorrhoea. 


60 
62 
54 
57 
47 
49 
56 
69 
77 

74 
61 
66 
70 
61 
76 
67 
64 


62-3 


*  "  Statistical  Eeports  on  tlic  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the 
"  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America  from 
"  1^30  to  1837,"  p.  25.  and  from  1837  to  1847,  p.  58. 
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Table  II — Contd.     Return  of  Primary  Venereal  Sores,  and  G onwrhoea, 
among  Foot  Guards  in  United  Kingdom.* 


Strength. 

Adniissious  to  Hospital  for 

Ratios  per 

l.OOO. 

Years. 

Primary 
Venereal  Sores. 

Gonorrlifpa. 

Primary  Sores. 

GonorrhocH. 

1830  

-\ 

'31  

»32  

y       No 

return  for  th 

ese  years 

»33  

•34  

'35  

J 

'36-37 

'37-38 

4,502 

481 

265 

107 

59 

'38-39 

3,010 

431 

119 

143 

40 

'39-40 

3>234 

408 

307 

126 

95 

'40-41 

3,-46 

434 

226 

131 

70 

'41-42 

3,180 

488 

203 

153 

64 

'42  43 

3>"7 
4>879 

486 

247 
222 

151 

77 
45 

'43-44 

1,060 

217 

'44-45 

4-996 
4.93  t 
4,9 1 5 

674 

183 
183 
243 

135 

37 
37 
49 

'45-46 

690 

140 

'46-47 

500 

102 

Sums 

40,120 

5,652 

2,198 

Means    

4,012 

565 

220 

140-8 

54-8 

*  "  Statistical  Eeports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the 
"  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America  from 
"  1837  to  1847,"  p.  60. 
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Table  III.-^Annual  Strength  and  Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores,  Secondar<j 

Kdtios  per  i,ooo 


Stations  wliicli  came  uiidtr  Contaijious  liist-ases  Acts. 

All  Statiuns  ncer 

Peiiods. 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Ratio  per  1,000. 

Strength. 

Admissiont  for 

Primary 

Soies. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syphilis. 

Gonor- 
rhcea. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secoii- 

diirv 

Sypliilis. 

Gonor- 

rlioDa. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secon- 

dnry 

Syphilis. 

Conor. 
rh(Ea. 

18f)J 

57,479 
51,328 
45,322 
43,419 

8,40'; 
7,z67 
5..? '4 
4.653 

2,157 
2,077 
1,874 
1,774 

7,966 
7,133 
6,283 

5,202 

146 
142 
117 
107 

38 
40 
41 
41 

139 
139 
139 

120 

40,224 
37,627 
32,851 
32,526 

5,291 
4,577 
3,264 
3,521 

1,160 

1,103 

949 

1,150 

4,998 
4,063 

3.925 
3,638 

'(jI 

HV2 

'63 

Sums  and  1 
ratios    _| 

197,548 

-5.639 

7,882 

26,584 

129-8 

39-9 

I34'6 

143,228 

16,653 

4,362 

16,624 

J864.  

40,694 
43.078 
39,476 
39,911 
42,595 
42,017 

4.135 
4.°77 
3.444 
3.640 
3,533 
2,765 

1,631 
1,344 
1,138 
1,259 
1,354 
1,091 

4,8c3 
4-937 
4.573 
5,274 
-^,68^ 
4,468 

102 

95 
87 
91 
83 
66 

40 
31 
29 
32 
32 
24 

118 

115 
116 

132 

133 
106 

32,558 
29,921 
30,816 
33,509 
35,666 
31,747 

3,297 
2,956 
2,594 
3,367 
3,370 
3,366 

1,087 
931 
806 
932 

1,230 
954 

3,252 
3.373 
2,993 
3,946 
4,061 

3,431 

'65 

•66 

"67 

'68 

'69 

Sums  and! 
ratios    J 

247,771 

21,594 

7,817 

29,738 

87-1 

31-5 

120'C 

194,217. 

18,950 

5,940 

21,056      1 
1 

1870 

41,580 
54,096 
50,794 
48,039 

2,268 
2,763 
2,752 
2,420 

996 

932 

1,045 

969 

4,081 
6,2£:4 
5,280 
3,946 

S5 
51 
54 

50 

24 
17 
20 
20 

98 
116 
104 

82 

33,734 
38,571 
41,424 
40,918 

3,134 

3,122 
3,736 
3,307 

937 
1,035 
1,178 
1,096 

3,195     1 

3,969    :| 
4,013     1 
3,508 

'71 

'72 

"73 

Sams  and  1 
ratios    J 

194,509 

10,203 

3,942 

19,561 

52'5 

20-2 

ZOO' 3 

154,647 

'3.299 

4,246 

14,685      j 

2,59' 

2,4  ^^ 
2,64. 

3,144 
3,2 1~ 

1874 

48,136 
48,006 
48,620 
52,42:^ 
55,813 
42,646 

2,039 
',717 
1,622 

1,809 

2,235 
2,005 

1,074 
1,185 
1,121 
1,060 
1,222 
1,136 

2,968 
2,825 
3.302 

3,585 
4.352 
2.939 

42 
35 

35 
40 

47 

22 
24 
23 
20 
22 
27 

62 

«8 
68 
68 
78 
69 

38,701 
39,541 
38,073 
39,721 
45,316 
38,05-1 

2,555 
2,3  74 
2,412 
2,690 
3,970 
3,108 

1,052 
1,352 
1.217 
1,'31 
1,469 
1,2^05 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

Sums  and  | 
ratios     J 

295,643 

11,427 

6,798 

19,971 

38-7 

230 

67-6 

239,406 

17,109 

7,426 

i7,4'''4 

1880 

44,026 
39,558 
41,783 

3,280 
2,920 
3,275 

1,331 

1,067 

940 

4,387 
3,821 
4, '99 

74 
7  + 

78 

30 
27 
22 

100 
97 

ICO 

39.869 
45,184 
45,064 

4.756 

5,673 
5,582 

1,225 
1,C36 
1,473 

4-54-^ 
4,«4c, 
4,9yc     t 

'81 

'82 

Sums  and! 
ratios    J 

125,367 

9.475 

3,338 

12,407 

75-6 

26-6 

99"o 

130,117 

16,01 1 

4,234 

... 

1883 

38,089 
37,859 

4.172 

5,235 

961 
970 

3,788 
3,818 

1 10 
138 

25 
26 

99 
101 

43,588 
45,276 

5,339 
5,175 

1 ,369 
1,538 

4,785 
4,944 

'84 

Sums  and  "1 
ratios    J 

75,9v3 

9,407 

1,931 

7,606 

123-9 

25-4 

lOO'I 

88,864 

10,514 

2,907 

9,729 

,  ,     1 

Total  and  "1 
ratios     J 

1,136,786 

^^7,745 

31,708 

115,507 

77'2 

27-9 

ior7 

950,479 

92,534 

29,115 

93,931 

The  animal  details  in  this  table  are  taken  from  a  return  from  the  Army  Medical  Department 

giving  the  admissions  into  the  female  hospitals,  from 
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Syphilis,  and  (lonorrhcea,  among  the  Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom^  together  with  the 
of  Strength* 


jiider  Acts. 

Fourteen  Slations  ncvir  luidrr  .\cts. 

Ratio  per  i,oc». 

Strength. 

AdmisEions  for 

Ratio  per  x.ooo. 

Periods. 

Primary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Sypliilis. 

Gonor- 
rlia>a. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secondarj 

Syphilis. 

Gonorrlioeii 

Primary 
Sores. 

Secon- 
dary 
Syphilis 

Gonor- 
rllQ*:i. 

131 
122 

99 
108 

29 
29 
29 
35 

124 
108 
i;o 
1 12 

22,900 
22,893 
19,781 
20,119 

3.o';8 
2,888 
2,031 
2,357 

459 
747 
691 
805 

2,67, 
2,322 
2,437 
2.177 

134 
126 

103 
117 

20 
33 
35 
40 

1 1  7 
101 

123 
108 

1860 
'61 
'62 
'63 

1 163 

30-5 

I  i6'i 

85,693 

10,334 

2,704 

9,607 

120-6 

31-6 

1121 

fSumsaiiil 
L     nitios 

101 

99 
8+ 

lOI 

95 
106 

33 
31 
26 
28 
34 
30 

lOO 

•13 
97 
118 
114 
108 

19,987 
19,482 
19,835 
20,589 
19,486 
17,739 

2,455 
2,156 

1,945 

2,372 

177 

2,273 

729 
586 
503 
540 
683 
622 

2,025 

1,985 
2,670 
2,236 
1,428 

123 

II 1 

98 

1 15 

109 
128 

135'9 

37 
30 
25 
26 
35 
35 

101 
121 

100 
130 

115 

81 

1864 
'65 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

976 

30-6 

108-4 

117,118 

13,331 

3,663 

12,699 

31-3 

108-4 

J  SunisiUid 
\     ratios 

93 
81 

90 
81 

28 
27 
28 
27 

95 

103 

97 

86 

17,852 
19,951 
19,950 
19,801 

Z,0Z1 

1,865 

2,457 
2,025, 

555 
592 
684 
632 

1,367 
1,383 
1-445 

113 
93 

123 
102 

31 
30 
34 
32 

76 
69 
72 
69 

1870 
'71 

'72 
'73 

86-0 

27-4 

95-0 

77,554 

8,569 

2,463 

5,551 

107-9 

31-8 

71-6 

J  Siiiiisaiid 
\     ratios 

66 

59 
64 
68 
88 

8z 

27 
34 
32 

28 
32 
32 

67 
63 
69 

85 
69 
84 

18,879 
19,573 
18,790 
r.  1,076 
20,749 
18,058 

1,661 
1,55; 
1,554 
1,730 
2,723 
',943 

644 

827 
745 
693 
874 
691 

1,043 

996 

834 

',295 

1,401 

1,719 

88 

79 
82 

9' 
131 

127 

34 
42 
39 
36 

42 
38 

55 
5 1 

44 

6» 

68 
95 

1874 
75 
'76 
'77 

'78 
'79 

7 '"5 

310 

7-2'9 

115,125 

1 1,209 

4,473 

7,288 

97"4 

38-8 

63-3 

J  Sums  and 
\     ratios 

119 

31 
34 
33 

114 

107 
1 10 

18,054 
19,643 
19,449 

3,010 
3,559 
3,481 

10,050 

668 
804 
739 

2,305 
2,403 
2,618 

7,326 

166 
181 
179 

37 
41 

38 

127 
123 
135 

1880 
XI 

'82 

122 
114 

32-6 

1  io'5 

.")7,]46 

2,211 

i75'9 

38-9 

128-4 

1  Sunisand 
I     ratios 

31 
34 

1 10 
109 

18.27) 
18,635 

3,44' 
2,980 

810 
916 

2,443 

2,542 

188 
160 

44 
49 

134 
137 

1883 
'84 

u8-3 

32-7 

109-4 

36,909 

6,421 

1,726 

4,985 

174-0 

46-8 

135-1 

f  Sunisand 
\     ratios 

97"4 

306 

98-8 

489,535 

59,774 

17,240 

47,45^ 

122-0 

35-2 

96-9 

J  Total  and 
l_    ratios 

to  House  of  Commons,  dated  31st  July,   1885,  signed  T.  Craw-ford,  D.G.,  and  with  another 
War  OflBce,  ordered  to  be  printed  6th  August,  1885. 
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Tabf-k  IIIb. —  The  Strength,  and  Admissions  for  Primarif  Venereal  Sores, 
Secondary  Syphilis,  and  Gonorrhoe",  among  the  whole  Troops  in  United 
Kin/rdom,   from  18S5  to  1889  inclusive. 


Strength. 

Primary 
Sores. 

Ritlios  per  !,ooo. 

Year. 

„     ,  .,        Gonorrlioea. 
Syphilis,    i 

1 

Primary 
Sores. 

Secondary 
Svphihs. 

Gonorrlioea. 

1885 

87,105 

92,601 

101,114 

101,695 

100,790 

11.095 

ll,0(t2 

10,862 

9,479 

8,414 

3.097 

4.095 
5, 601 

10,561 

10.632 

10,417 

9,268 

9.362 

!27'4 

II8-8 
107-5 

95'- 

83-5 

26-8 
33-5 
42-6 
40-3 
35-7 

'86 

144-8 

103-0 

91-1 

92-9 

'87 

'88 

'89 

Sums   andl 
means....] 

483,305 

50,652 

1 7,440      50,240 

104-8 

361 

104-9 

Table  TV. — Numbers  under  Treatment  in  Hospital,  Daily,  among  the 
Troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Primary  Venereal  Sot-es,  and 
Secondary  Syphilis,  at  the  Fotirteen  Stations  which  came  under  the 
Act.-<,  and  at  all  the  Stations  never  binder  them,  ivith  their  Ratios  per 
1,000  of  Mean  Strenqth. 


Fourteen  Stations  under  Acts. 

All  Stations  never  under  Acts. 

Periods. 

Under  Treatment 
Daily. 

Ratios 

per  1,000. 

Under  Treatment 
Daily. 

Ratios 

)er  1,000. 

Primary '  Secondary 

Primary 

Secoiidarv 

Primarv 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Sores. 

Syplitlis. 

Sores. 

Sypliilis. 

Sores. 

Sypliilis. 

Sore*. 

Syphilis. 

1860-63  .... 

1,834 

582 

9'27 

2-95 

1,161 

374 

8-11 

261 

'64-69  .... 

1,632 

581 

6-«9 

2-35 

1,416 

449 

7-29 

2-31 

'70-73  .... 

845 

316 

4"34 

1-62 

i>093 

323 

7-07 

209 

'74-79  .... 

848 

542 

2-87 

1-83 

1,148 

528 

4'79 

2-21 

'80-82  .... 

742 

— 

5-9' 

— 

738* 

— 

12-93 

— 

'83-84  .... 

800 

10-50 

558* 

1498 

~ 

*  These  two  numbers  are  those  for  the  fourteen  stations  never  under  the 
Acts,  and  have  to  be  divided  bv  the  strength  for  the  periods  in  the  third 
division  of  Table  III  instead  of  the  second,  as  the  heading  to  this  table  would 
indicate.  The  numbers  remaining  under  treatment  for  secondary  syphilis  are 
not  given  in  the  Army  Medical  reports  for  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  and 
never  under  them  from  1880. 

The  above  table  is  condensed  from  X o.  2  in  Appendix  to  "  Report  from  the 
"  Select  Committee  on  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1881,"  p.  446,  ParUamentary 
Paper. 
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Table  V. — Royal  Navt.  Showing  the  Strength,  and  the  Admissions  for  Primary 
Venereal  Sores,  Secondary  Syphilis,  and  Gonorrhoea,  at  the  Stations  which  came 
under  the  Acts,  and  at  those  never  under  them,  from  1860  to  1882,  with  their  Ratios 

per  i,ooo  of  Strength. 


stations  wliicli  rmiit  iiiider  Acts. 

Periods. 

Strength. 

Admissions  for 

Ratios  per  i,ooo. 

Primary        Secondary 
Sores.            Syphilis. 

Gonotrh(Cii. 

Primary 
Sores.' 

V. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

18(30 

7,560 

9-195 
9.545 

10,110 

481 
613 

795 

830 

150 
241 

2S8 
285 

636 
66-7 
8ci 
81-3 

19-8 

26-2 

'61 

'62 

30-8 
27-9 

'63 

Sums  and  ratios 

36,310 

2,719 

964 

749 

26-5 

9,880 
10,140 
10,945 

10,300 

1 0,445 
9,98c 

v                  J 

196 
253 
159 
154 

281 
329 

^^                                _y 

186 -t 

1,055 
8^n 

io6-8 
8i-8 

198 

2'C'O 

'65 

'66 

510 
338 
322 
311 

171 
104 
154 

T  2A 

46-6 
32-8 
30-8 

31'2 

15-6 

101 
14-7 
12-4 

14-5 
i«;'o 

'67  

'68 

26*9 

?3'o 

'69 

V.                                      J 

^  ^    ^ 

Sums  and  ratios 

61,690 

1,895 
1,481     1          553 

1,372 

637 

22"2 

1870 

9,690 
1 1,260 
".475 
11,315 

314 
313 
413 

388 

95 

135 
160 

177 

534 
630 
832 
716 

32-4 
27-8 

36*0 
34'3 

9-8 
120 
13-9 
15-6 

'J'J'l 

'71 

<;6'o 

'72 

72''; 

'73 

63-3 

Sums  and  ratios 

43.740 

1,428 

5^7 

2,712 

32-6 

130 

62-0 

ls74 

11,155 
10,660 
io,6ii; 
ii,z8o 
I  1,000 
10,950 

337 
251 
255 
291 
264 
366 

129 
98 
83 

1 12 

83 
i.n 

709 
639 
653 
619 
673 
801 

32-2 

23'5 

240 

25-8 
24-0 

5  3 '4 

11-6 
9-2 
7-8 
9-9 
75 

12-5 

63-6 

«;9*i 

'76 

61-5 

'77 

'78 

54"  I 
61-2 

'79 

Sums  and  ratios 

65,660 

1,764 

642 

4,094 

269 

9-8 

62-4 

1S80 

11,510 
11,535 

9,845 

411 
442 

421 

134 

155 
194 

830 
804 
846 

3C7            11-6 
38-^              13-4 
42-8             19-7 

72-1 

'81 : 

'82 

69-7 

8':;-9 

32,890 

1,274 

483 

2,480 

38-7             1^-7 

V                                    J 

7  5 '4 

Totals  and  ratios 

240,290 

4 
5,947 

614 

1      2,245 

11,622 

81-9* 
32-3*    ■       12-2 

48-4 

*  These  ratios  are  obtained  by  dividing  4,614,  tlie  sum  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
eases  under  the  Acts  for  1860-65,  by  56,330,  the  strength  for  tliese  years,  and  5,947  and  2,245, 
the  numbers  of  these  cases  respeetiVelv  for  1866-82,  by  183,960,  the  strength  for  that  period. 
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Table  V  Contd. 


-Royal  Navy.     Showing  the  Stremjth^  and  Admissions  for  Prii/iar>/ 
Vcm-nxd  Sores.  Secondari/  Syphilis,  and  (Jonorrhcea. 


Stations  never  und 

L-r  Acts. 

Periods. 

Strenjfth. 

Adniissions  for 

Ratios  per  i.cxxs. 

Primary        Secondary 
Sores.            Svpliilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Primary        Secondary 
Sores.            Svpliilis! 

GonorrhttH. 

1860 

1,705 
1,590 
1,660 
1,7^5 

100 

ii"; 

89 

165 

43 
49 
39 
66 

£8-7 
72-3 
53-6 
95"7 

25'2 
30-8 

23-5 
38-3 

'61 

'62 

'63 

Sums  and  ratios 

6,680 

469 

197 

"0'- 

-9'5 

1864 

1,525 
1,555 
1,435 
1,770 
1,630 
1,750 

170 

139 

74    1        ,- 

39 
42 
26 
63 
50 
78 

111-'; 

89-4 
516           17-3 
5C9            24-9 
55-8            23-9 
629     !       17-7 

256 
27-0 
i8-i 
35-6 

30-7 
44' 6 

't>5 

''o'o 

'67 

99 

91 

110 

44 

39 

'68 

'69 

J.1U        1               ^i 

Sums  aud  ratios 

9,665 

309 
374     1        139 

298 

85-0 

50-8 

1870 

1,605 
1.650 
1,765 
1,9-5 

110 

1 

43-6 
40-H 
43-6 
23-4 

5i'' 
43-0 
65-2 
42-6 

'71 

124 
127 
122 

1^ 
67 

77 
45 

71 
115 

82 

75*2 
72-0 

63"4 

'72 

'73 

Sums  and  ratios 

6,945 

483     i        159 

350 

69-5 

37-3 

5C-4 

1874 

1,790 
1,84^ 
1,880 
1,895 

695 
1,015 

117             26 

1  0  T 

76 
126 

71 
101 

28 

57 

65'4 
73'2 
65-4 
6o"2 
n8-o 
104' I 

14-5 
13-5 
16-5 
105 
]4-4 
20  7 

'75 

68-3 
37-8 
53'3 

'76 

123 
114 

82 
106 

'■■:) 
31 
20 
10 
21 

'77 

'78 

'79 

40  3 
56-2 

Sums  and  j'iitios 

9,1-0 

677 

i?3 

459 

74'2 

14-6 

50' 3 

1880 

1,045 
990 
940 

142 

104 

96 

28 
39 
34 

74 
65 
68 

i35"9 
105-0 

102"1 

26-8 
30-9 
36-2 

70-8 
65-6 
72-3 

'81 

'82 

-,975 

342     1        101 

V.                              1 

207 

115-0 

33-9 

J 

69-6 

Totals  and  ratios 

35,385 

1,876 

-8 
632 

1,511 

79-7* 
73-2*          24-7* 

42'7 

*  Similarly  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  778,  the  sum  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  cases  from  1860  to  1865,  on  a  strength  of  9,760,  gives  their  conjoined  ratio  79-7, 
and  1,876  and  632,  on  a  strength  of  25,625,  from  1865  to  1882,  give  the  ratios  73*2  and  24-7 
respectively.     From  "  Statistical  Eeport  on  Health  of  the  Navy,  1881-82." 
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Table  Vb. — Royal  Natt.  Showing  the  Mean  Sfrenqfh  and  Admi.i.tionxjor 
Primnrii  Venereal  Sorex,  Secondari/  Si/philis,  and  Oonorrh(ea,  in  ihe  Force  on 
the  Home  Sfnt  on  from  1SS3  to  l.SS;1  itic/uiire,  with  thi-ir  liotios  per  1,000. 


Strength. 

.Adniissioiis  for 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Years. 

Primary 

Sores. 

Secondiiry 
S>pliilis 

Gonor- 
rlitCH. 

Prinmry 
Sores.' 

Secondary 
Syphilis! 

Gonor- 
riiocH. 

1883 

22,200 
18.570 
23,100 
21,800 
23,700 
2-1,000 
24,730 

1,585 
1,545 
1,037 
1,512 
1.827 
1,515 
1,769 

442 
499 
563 
449 
512 
558 
583 

1,968 
1,613 
1,883 
],691 
1,873 
1,824 
2,138 

7 '4 

70-9 
69-4 
77"i 
631 
71-5 

199 
26'9 
24-4 

20'6 
21-6 

23"3 
-3-6 

88-6 

869 

81-'; 

77-6 

79"o  . 

76-0 

88-5 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

Sums  and  ratios 

1.5s,  100    11,390 

3,606 

13,040 

72-0 

22-8 

82-5 

Table  VI. — Civil  Population.  Deattis  from  Syphilis  among  the  Ciril  Popula- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  (both  Sexes  and  all  Ages),  with  the  Ratios  per 
1,000,000  Living;  also  the  Deaths  from  Syphilis  among  Children  {both 
Sexes)  under  1  Year  of  Age,  with  their  Ratios  per  1,000  on  the  Births. 


1860. 
'61.. 
'62. 
'63. 
'64.. 
'65. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'70.. 
'71.. 
'72.. 
'73.. 
'74.. 
'75.. 
'76.. 
'77.. 
'78.. 
'79.. 
'80.. 
'81.. 
'82.. 
'83.. 
'84.. 


'86.. 
'87.. 
'88.. 
'89.. 


Sums  and  ratios     722,610 


Population— all  Ages. 


Population. 

Lomj's 

omitted.] 


19>903> 
20,1 19, 
20371, 
20,626, 
20,884, 
2i,i45i 
21,410, 
21,678, 

21,949. 
22,223, 
22,501, 
22,789, 
23,096, 
23,409, 
23,725, 
24,045, 
24,370, 
24,700, 
25,033, 
25,371, 
25,714, 
26,062, 
26,414, 
26,771, 
27,132, 
27,409, 
27,871, 
28,247, 
28,629, 
29,016, 


Deaths 
from 

Syphilis. 


1,067 
1,177 
1,245 
1,386 
1,550 
1,647 
1,662 
1,698 
1,886 
1,859 
1,858 
1,742 
1,831 
1,843 
1,997 
2,134 
2,134 
2,074 
2,182 
2,039 
2,162 
2,097 
2,227 
2,313 
2,280 
2,196 
2,231 
2,064 
1,927 
2,053 


56,551 


Ratios 
per 


54 
59 
62 
68 
75 
79 
79 
80 
88 

85 
84 

77 
80 
80 

85 
90 


81 
84 
80 
84 
84 

84 
80 
80 
73 
67 
71 


78 


Children  under  1  Year. 


Births. 


684,048 
696,406 
712,684 
727,417 
740,275 
748,069 
753,870 
768,349 
786,858 
773,381 
792,787 
797,428 
825,907 
829,778 
854,956 
8i;o,6o7 
887,968 
888,200 
891,906 
880,389 
881,643 
883,642 
889,014 
890,722 
906,750 
894,270 
903,760 
886,331 
879,868 
865,944 


24,773,227 


Dc^Uis 

from 

Syphilis. 


767 
798 
867 
983 
1,089 
1,155 
1,180 
1,241 
1,364 
1,361 
1,422 
1,317 
1,410 
1,376 
1,484 
1,554 
1,580 
1,550 
1,647 
1,493 
1,589 
1,540 
1,666 
1,773 
1,733 
1,652 
1,701 
1,584 
1,452 
1,500 

41,828 


Ratios 
])cr 

I, coo. 


ri  2 

r22 
i'35 
I  "45 
I  "54 
I  "57 
1-62 

i'73 
1-76 

i'79 
1-65 
1-71 
1-66 

>'74 
1-83 
1-78 

'■75 
185 
169 
r8o 
174 
1-87 
1-99 
1-91 
1-85 
1-88 
r8o 
'•65 
>"73 

169 


Population,  hirths,  and  deaths,  from  registrar-general's  returns. 
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Table  yiT— Civil  Population.  Shotving  the  Mean  Population,  and  Deaths  fro-n, 
Sj/p/uhs  {both  Sexes  and  all  Jffes)  in  Civil  Life,  in  Emjland  and  ^Vales  in  the 
iiHcees,nve  Qmnquenniad^  from  1860  to  1889,  tvith  their  Ratios  in  1,000,000  Living- 
<^i^^o  their  IhMnbntion  in  the  Groups  of  tlie  Registrar-GeneraVs  Division,  specified  in 
lables  for  the  corresponding  Penods. 

[The  population  for  the  middle  year  of  cacl,  quinque.niiad  l.as  been  taken  as  tlie  mean  for  the 
period,  and  OOO's  are  omitted.] 


Periods. 


Middle 

Year 

of  eacli 

Period. 


1860-64 
'65-69 
'70-74 
'75-70 
"80-84 
'85-89 


1862 
'67 
'72 
'77 
'82: 
'87 


Eiiglaiid  Hiid  Wales. 


Population, 

[OOO's 
omitted.] 


20,371, 
21,678, 
23,096, 
24,700, 
26,416, 
23,247, 


Deatlis. 


1.285 
1,750 
1,854 
2,111 
2,216 
2,094 


Uatios 
per 

1,000,000. 


63 
80 
80 

85 
84 

74 


I  Division. 


Popular  ion 

[OliO's 
omilled.] 


2,8<;7, 
3,078, 
3,319. 

3-595, 
3,^93, 
4.215, 


Dentils. 


317 
412 
423 
462 
495 
472 


Ratios 
per 

1 ,000,000. 


II I 

144 
127 

ii8 

127 

Hi 


Middle 

Periods. 

Year 
of  each 

Period. 

1860-61 

1802 

'65-69 

'67 

'70-74 

'72 

'75-79 

'77 

'80-84 

'82 

'85-89 

'87 

II  and  V  Divisions. 


Population 

[OOO's 
omitted.] 


3,727, 
3,907, 
4.084, 
4.231, 
4.385, 
4.546, 


Deatlis 


221 

268 
252 
255 
242 
250 


Ratios 

per 

I  ,oco,ooo. 


59 
68 
62 
60 

55 
55 


III.  IV,  and  VI  Divisions. 


Population 

[OOO's 
omiited] 


4.93'^, 
5,186, 
5,452, 
5,742, 
6,048, 
6,376, 


Deaths. 


241 
347 
394 
445 
453 
387 


Ratios 

per 

i,ooo,oco. 


49 

67 

72 
77 

7*; 
61 


VII  and  XI  Divisions. 


Population 

[OOO's 
omilied.] 


2,629, 
2,74'. 
2,874, 
3,064, 
3,267, 
3.447, 


Deaths 


94 
119 
141 
177 
184 
179 


Ratios 

l)er 
I  ,oco,oco. 


36 

44 
49 

58 
56 


VIII,  IX,  and  X  DivisloDs. 


Population. 

Katios 

t(  OO's 

Deaths 

per 

uniUted.] 

i,ooo,occ. 

6,2  ?o. 

411 

66 

6,766, 

575 

S-; 

7,364. 

G44 

88 

8,062, 

780 

97 

8,791, 

841 

96 

9,^32, 

804 

»3 

,Yo^e.— Details  compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  registrar-general's  returns. 


Discussion  on  Inspector-GexVeral  Lawson's  Paper. 

Dr.  Nevins  said  that  the  diagram  which  Dr.  Lawson  had  so  admir- 
ablj  drawn  excited  his  envj.  His  own  diagram  was  rou-h  in 
compari.son,  but  it  would  be  found  that  their  figures,  practTcallv 
speaking,  were  the  same.  He  himself  began  with  18(30,  becaus'e 
then  the  annual  reports  of  the  army  were  fir.t  published  regularly, 
and  the  amount  ot  disease  was  so  great  that  a  commissfon  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Herbert,  Secretary  for  War,  which  investigated 
the  matter  with  the  greatest  care,  and  made  recommendations  Avith 
respect  to  sanitary  arrangements  of  barracks  and  healthy  occupa- 
tions for  the  men  such  as  libraries,  and  so  on,  cricket  and  football 
<tc.,  to  improve  their  condition.     The^ie  recommendations  began  to 
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be  put  in  force  as  rapidly  as  tlie  votes  of  the  Honse  of  Connnons 
would  permit,  and  circumstances  allowed.  It  was  important  to 
mention,  that  in  18l)0  the  army  was  divided  for  sanitary  purposes 
in  the  reports  into  camps,  seapoz-ts,  manufacturiner  towns,  &c.,  as  the 
conditions  varied  so  much  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  diffeient 
sets  of  stations  were  likely  to  be  different,  and  accoi'dingly  the  arinv 
was  divided  into  large  camps,  large  seaports,  and  large  dockyards  ; 
while  London  Avas  put  by  it.^elf,  because  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pai-e  with  it.  Dublin  also  was  put  by  itself,  and  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns  Avere  put  by  themselves,  and  also  the  battalion  depots 
— and  the  remainder  of  the  less  strongly  characterised  places,  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  army  was  distril)uted,  were  throAvn  together 
as  "remaining  stations."  In  these  large  camps,  largre  seajiorts,  and 
large  dockyards  the  improvements  recommended  by  Lord  Herbert's 
Commission  Avere  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When 
he  (Dr.  Nevins)  was  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  took  out  for  every  station 
for  every  year  the  Avhole  work  that  had  been  done,  and  laid  the 
result  befoi'e  the  committee.  Before  the  Act  of  1866  important 
improvements,  suggested  by  Lord  Herbert's  recommendations,  had 
been  carried  out  in  thirty-tive  instances  in  the  large  camps,  sea- 
ports, and  dockyards,  but  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  the  fourteen 
subsequently  non-subjected  stations,  only  tAventy  important  improA^e- 
ments  Avere  carried  out.  Coincident  Avith  those  improA^emeiits  an 
enoi-mous  fall  in  disease  took  place,  Avhich  he  represented  by  the 
black  line  in  his  diagram.  The  fall  amounted  to  28  per  cent,  in 
the  large  camps;  to  33  per  cent,  in  the  seaports,  and  to  29  per 
cent,  in  the  dockyards.  In  the  large  maniifacturing  towns  the  fall 
amounted  to  only  21  per  cent.,  Avhile  Loudon  was  woise  than  at 
the  beginning,  and  Dublin  was  the  Avorst  of  all  on  the  average  of 
the  whole  periods.  The  average  annual  fall  in  the  stations  after- 
wards put  under  the  Acts  amounted  to  67  per  cent.  He  had  not 
mentioned  the  Act  of  1864,  because  it  was  only  in  operation  in 
four  stations  in  all,  and  in  these  only  for  a  .short  time,  and  there 
were  no  periodical  examinations  or  compulsory  detention  in 
hospitals.  The  improA'emeuts  recommended  by  Lord  Herbert's 
Commission  still  continued  to  be  carried  out,  and  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  before,  for  after  the  Act  was  passed  there  were  forty-eight 
important  improvements  carried  out  in  the  camps,  dockyards,  and  so 
on,  but  only  twenty-three  in  the  fourteen  non-subjected  stations. 
The  whole  of  the  camps,  which  had  already  improA'ed  28  per  cent., 
were  then  "  selected  "  to  be  put  under  the  Acts ;  the  Avhole  of  the 
seaports,  w^liich  had  already  improved  33  per  cent.,  and  tA\'0  out  of 
the  three  great  dockyards,  Avhich  had  already  improved  29  per  cent., 
and  6ve  minor  stations.  Avhich  had  shown  no  particular  cliaracter 
previously,  were  also  placed  under  the  Acts  for  compaii.son  with 
fourteen  stations  not  under  them.  London,  which  had  already 
fallen  off,  was  taken,  and  Dublin,  which  was  the  worst  of  all ;  four 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  were  also  taken,  and  one  dock- 
yard and  seven  minor  stations  from  the  "  remaining  "  numbers 
which  had  no  particular  chai-acter  among  them,  and  then  the 
fourteen  stations  which  had  been  so  improved,  by  Lord  Herbert's 
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supffffstions,  were  put  forward  as  a  fair  comparison  witli  the 
wri'tclied  seat  of  London,  Dublin,  and  the  larfye  manufacturing 
towns,  where  vice  and  crime  always  seem  tt^  f^ravitate,  and  whicli 
had  been  left  with  only  twenty-three  instead  of  thiity-five  of  Lord 
Herbert's  important  improvements.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
prevent  disease  being  brought  into  the  stations  under  the  Acts  by 
the  men  belonging  to  the  fourteen  stations  imder  them,  an  army 
regulation  was  issued,  though  without  any  warrant  from  the  Acts 
themselves,  that  the- men  coming  into  these  subjected  stations  were 
to  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  had  disease  before  they  were 
allowed  to  join  their  comi*ades,  and  if  diseased  were  at  once  sent 
to  hospital ;  but  in  tlie  stations  that  were  not  under  the  Acts  thei'e 
was  no  such  examination,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  bring  in 
any  amount  of  disease  that  they  had  contracted  during  their 
furlougli.  The  first  women  they  consorted  with  could  go  and 
spread  it,  and  then  the  thing  worked  its  vicious  round.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  why  is  this  not  applied  to  all  the  stations  ?"  and  the 
answer  was,  that  a  great  experiment  was  going  on,  and  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  failing.  These  conditions 
continued  for  six  years,  and  in  the  diagram  Dr.  Nevins  showed 
Lord  Herbert's  improvements  still  going  on,  indicated  by  the  black 
line,  and  he  had  indicated  the  additional  influence  of  the  Acts  by 
red  lines.  The  disease  continued  to  fall,  and  naturally  so,  but 
instead  of  67  per  cent,  yearly,  it  fell  only  6"^  per  cent,  annually 
for  the  next  six  years ;  then  it  appeared  that  the  army  authorities 
were  dissatisfied,  and  Lord  Cardwell  issued  an  order  that  all  men 
sufii'ering  from  primary  disease  should  have  their  pay  stopped. 
When  that  order  came  into  force  he  (Dr.  Nevins)  had  added  a 
third  line  in  his  diagram,  to  indicate  it  in  order  to  show  the  deterrent 
influence  of  stoppage  of  pay.  Of  course  that  prevented  the  men 
reporting  themselves  to  the  army  doctors  when  they  only  had 
trifling  cases,  and  they  went  to  druggists  instead.  Then  disease 
apparently  fell  in  four  years  from  54  to  33  per  1,000,  but  then, 
in  spite  of  the  Acts  and  of  punishment,  it  began  to  rise  for  three 
years,  and  it  rose  until  the  warrant  was  withdrawn.  But  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  by  1879  the  disease  had 
lisen  to  very  nearly  the  same  height  as  before  concealment  first 
took  place  in  1873.  Then  when  concealment  was  put  an  end  to  a 
very  large  and  rapid  rise  took  place.  The  previous  rise  had  been 
for  three  years  in  existence,  and  it  continued  for  three  years  more, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  (1882)  the  disease  was  78  per  1,000. 
There  had  been  an  improvement  of  only  9  per  1,000  among  the 
men  in  the  subjected  stations  during  the  Avhole  sixteen  years  of  the 
Acts.  Then  in  the  middle  of  1883  the  Acts  were  suspended,  that 
was  to  sav,  the  periodical  examinations  and  the  compulsory  deten- 
tion in  hospital  wei-e  put  a  stop  to,  and  then  there  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  disease  from  78  to  1 10  per  1,000,  which  excited  great  alarm  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  among  the  medical  profession  and  the 
jiublic.  Questions  were  asked  in  the  Hou.=e  of  Commons  over  and 
over  again,  and  Lord  Haitington,  who  was  the  Secretary  for  War, 
answered  that  there  were  so  many  causes  operating  at  the  same 
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time,  that  it  was  impossible  to  i=aj  to  wliich  of  them  the  increase 
was  due,  but  he  especially  mentioned  the  preat  amount  of  disease 
that  tlie  troops  were  bi'ing'ino  from  Egypt.  Those  troops  came  back 
in  1883  and  1884  to  England,  and  the}'  brought  back  with  them 
H  large  amount  of  disease.  Was  it  then  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Acts  or  to  this  imported  disease  that  this  great  increase  of  disease 
in  the  home  army  was  due  "r  Tlie  fact  was  that  in  Gibraltar  also, 
where  the  Acts  were  still  in  fnll  force,  tlie  disease  rose  by  above  go 
per  cent.,  and  in  ^falta  also,  which  had  always  been  held  out  as  the 
heau  ide  il  of  a  protected  place,  tho  disense  also  increased  by  76  p?r 
cent.,  while  in  the  home  army  the  increase  was  only  41  per  cent. 
The  fact  was  that  the  troops  Avhich  were  left  at  tliese  ]ilaces  com- 
municated their  disease  on  the  way,  and  the  remainder  brought 
the  increase  of  disease  with  them  into  the  home  army.  At  the  end 
of  1884  we  start  fair  with  an  entire  absence  of  Acts,  and  what  was 
found  to  be  the  result  ?  There  was  immediately  a  fall  of  disease, 
which  continued  without  interruption  till  1888.  He  had  written 
to  Mr.  Stanhope  and  asked  for  the  returns  for  1889,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  them,  but  it  would  be  seen  from  Dr.  Lawsou's 
diagram  that  the  fall  still  continued  in  1889  without  interruption, 
so  that  live  years  without  the  Acts  showed  that  the  disease  had 
fallen  from  138  to  82,  or  at  the  rate  of  above  8  per  cent,  yearly — 
a  larger  fall  than  at  any  previous  period.  He  sul>mi  ted,  from  these 
tigures,  that  the  application  of  the  Acts,  at  first,  did  not  increase 
th<^  rate  of  improvement,  and  certainly  did  not  prevent  the  increase 
of  disease  afterwards.  He  had  taken  his  figures  from  the  returns 
that  were  moved  for,  and  graTited  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  but  they  were  limited  to  the  fourteen 
stations  under  the  Acts. 

Dr.  Lawson  said  that  he  took  his  figures  from  a  return  published 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  18b5. 

Dr.  Nevins  said  that  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  moved  in  1888 
and  1889  for  retnrns  of  the  amount  of  gonori-hoea  and  primar3' 
syphilis  in  the  fourteen  stations  under  the  Acts,  and  it  was  from 
these  more  recent  returns  he  had  taken  his  tigures. 

Dr.  Lawson  said  that  was  quite  true. 

Dr.  Nevins  pointed  out  that  his  table  showed  what  the  com- 
position of  those  two  sets  of  "selected  "  stations  was,  and  how  far 
they  were  capable  of  being  compared  one  with  another ;  but  in 
1875  the  army  report  for  the  first  time  began  to  publish  the 
amount  of  disease  in  other  stations  besides  the  fourteen  selected 
ones  not  under  the  Acts.  The  home  troops  Avere  distributed  in 
about  130  stations.  In  addition  to  the  fcui-teeu  "selected,"  there 
were  about  ico  more  to  which  the  Acts  had  never  been  applied, 
containing  about  25,000  troops,  whicli  were  distributed  among 
these  100  stations  throughout  the  whole  country.  In  188i> 
Mr.  Stansfeld  moved  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  disease  in 
these  100  previously  discarded  non-subjected  districts.  In  one  of 
the  diagrams  exhibited  they  would  see  that  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  Acts  the  fourteen  stations  under  them  had  a- 
ratio  of  80  per  1,000,  but  the  100  rejected  stations,  containing 
above  half  the  non-subjected  troops,  had  only  74  per  1,000 :  whi.e 
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the  fourteen  non-subjected  stations  "selected"  for  comparison  Irad 
a  raiio  of  136.  But  no  one  could  wonder  that  London,  Dublin, 
and  the  lar^e  manufacturing^  towns  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
disease.  The  fact  was  that  if  London,  Dublin,  and  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  were  left  out,  the  stations  not  under  the 
Acts  would  show  a  very  small  amount  of  disease.  Thus  it  would 
be  seen  tliat  moi'e  than  half  of  the  army  not  under  the  Acts  had 
had  a  smaller  amount  of  disease  than  the  fourteen  stations  that 
had  been  under  the  Acts  for  sixteen  years. 

Secondary  disease  had  never  in  the  army  reports  been  divided 
into  stations  under  the  Acts  and  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts. 
It  vTas  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  secondary  disease  to  its 
actual  source,  as  it  does  not  appear  until  weeks  or  months  after 
the  original  primary,  so  that  Dr.  Balfour,  who.se  death  they  all 
lamented,  said  that  it  was  no  use  having  returns  of  secondary 
dis-ase  except  for  the  whole  army.  In  186(5  secondary  disease  had 
fallen  to  24  per  1,000,  at  which  date  the  Act  was  put  in  force,  and 
in  L883.  when  the  suspension  of  the  Acts  took  place,  the  ratios  for 
tiie  whole  sixteen  years  showed  that  the  average  over  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  Arts  had  been  in  force  was  higher  by 
•07^  than  when  the  Acts  were  passed.  There  was  a  sudden  and 
entirely  exceptional  rise  in  1887,  followed  by  a  fall  the  next  year, 
and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  explain  it.  He  had  tried  all  manner 
of  theories,  but  without  success.  Between  1884  and  1888  the 
amount  of  fall  in  primary  sores  was  in  Chatham  32  per  cent.,  and 
yet  secondary  syphilis  rose  86  per  cent.  Primary  sores'  fell  in 
Woolwich  38  per  cent.,  but  the  secondary  sores  rose  41  per  cent., 
and  similar  discrepancies  existed  throughout  nearly  all  the  sub- 
jected stations.  He  had  no  theory  to  account  for  such  remarkable 
discrepancies,  and  could  merely  place  the  following  table  before 
the  Society.  Possibly  Dr.  Lawson  might  be  able  to  suggest  some 
explanation. 

Discrepancies  between  Primary  and  Secondary  Disease  in  the  Fourteen 
Subjected  Stations  between  1884  ayid  1888,  the  Acts  being  absent  the 
whole  tiine. 

Chatham  fell  in  primary  32  per  cent.,  yet  secondary  rose     86  per  cent. 

41 
53 

65         „ 
230 
9 
95 
195 
118 
66 
,,  fell  only      4         „ 
aiiJ  ,.         ,>         39         !' 

,,  .,         20         » 

Mai(3stone  fell  totally.     It  had  "■  8  > 

not  a  single  case  in  1888  /  "  >»         >■  -         » 


Woolwich              , 

38 

Aldershot              , 

47 

Colchester 

11 

Canterbury 

-9 

Curragh                  . 

62 

Plymouth   rose    ,, 

,     only     15 

Portsmouth   ,,       , 

23 

Windsor         ,,       , 

,       .,     55 

Shorncliffe     „ 

6-6 

Dover            fell     , 

26 

Winchester    „       , 

42 

Cork 

27 
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Mr.  Ernest  Walford  said  that,  not  being  a  medical  man,  he 
had  some  diffirieitce  in  making  any  remarks,  but  Dr.  Lawson  had 
mentioned  thnt  from  1884,  according  to  the  Registrar-General's 
returns,  there  had  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  syphilitic  diseases 
in  the  country  generally.  He  concluded  that  the  Registrar-  General's 
returns  would  show  it  in  the  form  of  deaths.  Of  course  deaths 
from  syphilis,  either  acquired  by  the  individual  or  inherited,  must 
have  been  acquired  some  years  previously.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  died  in  1890  of  syphilis  must  have  caugfht  the  disease  several 
vears  previously.  Therefore,  did  not  the  fallinaf  off  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  I'eturn  point  to  a  decrease  in  primary  .syphilis  during 
some  years  previous  to  1884,  and  was  it  not  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  ? 

Dr.  Fox  said  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  felt  some  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  this  question,  and  on  other  grounds  still  more. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  rather  curious  discrepancies,  and  yet 
both  sides  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  substantiated  by  statistics. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  were  not  easy  to  understand.  He  himself 
had  not  gathered  how  it  was  explained  that  in  Dr.  Lawson's  table 
there  was  that  remarkable  fall  at  the  end  after  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  improvement  owing  to  this  suspension  of  the  Acts. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  ■^^  as  rather  a 
moral  than  a  statistical  question,  and  that  there  were  other  ways 
of  abating  the  evil  which  perhaps  might  be  more  successful  than 
those  that  have  been  adopted — in  the  neglect  of  which  such 
measures  became  requisite  and  must  always  be;  and,  although  it 
was  probably  made  out  that  the  suspension  of  the  Acts  had  done 
some  good  in  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  some  might  regret 
the  mere  treating  of  soldiers  or  women  as  creatures  as  tending  to 
degrade. 

Mr.  Bourne  said  they  were  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Lawson  for  the 
elaborate  tables  he  had  prepared,  and  also  to  Dr.  Nevins,  who  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  question.  He  thought  they  might 
satisfactorily  conclude  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  had  not  been  made  out.  Other  causes  might  have  been  in 
operation  at  the  same  time  as  the  Acts  were  in  force,  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  compare  all  the  results  as  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
Acts.  He  gathered  that  the  remarkable  rise  shown  on  the  diagram 
was  very  much  accounted  for  by  the  return  of  the  troops  from 
Egypt  infected  w^ith  disease.  He  felt  assured  that  the  whole 
question  was  still  in  a  state  of  great  ambiguity  and  uncertainty, 
but  nothing  whatever  had  been  made  out  to  justify  the  re- 
imposition  of  Acts  which  were  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  as  Englishmen,  moralists,  and  Christians,  and  they  were 
therefore  emboldened  to  rely  on  moral  and  spiritual  influences 
to  effect  the  good  they  desired. 

Mr.  Shillitoe  said  that  he  could  speak  with  some  authority 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  these  diseases,  he  having  been 
connected  with  the  Lock  Hospital  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 
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During  the  last  five  or  six  years  he  had  noticed  a  great  increase  in 
tlie  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  particularly  amongst  the  women. 
Indurated  sores  are  now  much  more  frequently  met  with  than 
former] V.  One  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  is  that  the  hospital  authorities  have  now  no  power  to  keep  the 
women  in  hospital  until  they  are  fit  to  be  discharged.  Women 
often  come  into  the  hospital,  get  partially  relieved  of  the  more 
painful  symptoms,  and  then,  regardless  of  the  fact  of  their  being  in 
a  highly  infectious  condition,  insist  upon  going  out;  sometimes  a 
batch  of  women,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  diseased,  will  agree 
to  leave  the  hospital  simultaneously,  and  however  diseased  they 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  prevented.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
general  increase  of  the  disease  throughout  the  country. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  thought  it  right  to  mention  his 
experience  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Barbados.  In  1869  or 
1870  the  Acts  were  brought  into  operation  there,  to  the  very  great 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  military,  and  the  women  themselves, 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Acts,  and  occasionally  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  he  certainly 
thought  it  right  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  advantageous  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  there  from  1870  to  1875. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  said  lie  must  apologise  for  intruding  in  the 
discussion,  as  this  was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  no  knowledge  or 
authoi'ity  whatever,  but  as  a  statistician  he  wished  to  make  one 
remark  on  the  tables  submitted  to  them.  They  could  see  the  fall 
to  which  Dr.  Nevins  had  called  attention,  from  148  to  67,  during 
tlie  six  years  when  Lord  Herbert's  recommendations  were  in  force; 
that  was  at  an  average  of  6*7  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the 
next  cycle  there  was  the  continued  operation  of  Lord  Herbert's 
recommendations,  assisted  by  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  and  Dr.  Nevins  had  pointed  out  that  the  fall  was 
6"3  as  against  6*7  ;  that  was  a  very  small  difference.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  in  such  a  case  one  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
fall  would  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  its  ratio, 
that,  except  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  force,  the  fall  would 
tend  to  diminish  year  by  year.  A  third  cycle  was  indicated  by 
the  violet  line,  when  the  motive  of  concealment  came  into  play. 
From  that  point  there  was  a  rise  to  the  period  when  the  Act 
was  abolished.  The  result  of  the  observations  to  be  deduced 
from  these  tables  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  it  was  a  great  advan- 
tage that  they  had  opposite  views  stated  from  a  purely  statis- 
tical standpoint,  so  as  to  enable  the  meeting  to  sift  accurately 
the  facts  and  phenomena  which  were  brought  under  its  obser- 
vation. 

Dr.  Lawson  said  it  had  been  his  lot  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  almost  every  word  of 
'Dr.  Nevins's  statements  had  come  before  him  previously;  on  mo.st 
occasi(ms  he  had,  he  believed,  refuted  them,  at  all  events  to  his 
belief   satisfactorily,    though    apparently    not   so    to    Dr.   Nevins. 
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Dr.  Nevin.s  had  compared  London,  Dublin,  and  large  maaufac- 
turing  towns  with  places  where  there  was  no  manufacturing.  Ho 
maintained  that  that  in  this  case  was  an  error  -vvliich  no  man  of 
statistical  knowledge  would  support.  He  had  been  frequently 
asked  if  he  compared  Manchester  and  ShornclilTe,  but  his  answer 
was  "  no."  In  the  group  of  stations  never  under  the  Act  he 
compared  Manchester  at  one  period  with  iSranchcster  at  another, 
and  similarly  in  the  group  under  the  Act,  Sliorncliffe  with  Shorn- 
cliffe.  Dr.  Nevins  had  attributed  the  amelioration  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Acts,  not  to  the  Acts,  but  to  measures  of 
sanitation,  &c.,  that  were  introduced  after  1860  ;  but  to  his  own 
knowledge  numbers  of  those  things  had  been  introduced  twenty 
years  before.  Then  Dr.  Nevins  was  altogether  wrong  in  supposing 
that  those  improvements  were  introduced  at  the  camps  cliiefl}^  or 
principally.  Had  the  reduction  of  venereal  affections  from  1866 
to  1873  been  due  to  the  sanitary  measures  then  introduced  at 
stations  under  the  Acts,  these  same  measures  being  continued  and 
improved  should  have  prevented  their  rise  again  subsequent  to 
1877;  but  they  failed  altogether  to  do  it,  and  Dr.  Nevins  affords 
us  no  explanation  why.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
people  who  came  home  from  Egypt  in  1883  introducing  the 
disease,  but  there  was  a  very  mai'ked  increase  at  home  in  1879 
and  1880,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

The  President  in  closing  the  discussion  intimated  his  intention 
to  take  no  active  pnrt  in  the  proceedings,  beyond  stating  that  in  his 
opinicm  Inspector-General  Lawson  had  fully  proved  his  contention, 
and  that  he  regarded  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
as  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  particularly  in  India.  He 
considered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  its  sea 
and  land  force  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  for  the  work  it  has  1o 
perform,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  side  issues  raised  in  the 
discus.sioii,  and  concluded  with  moving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Law.son  for  his  able  and  conclusive  statement.  This  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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When  the  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  honoured  me 
by  an  invitation  to  contribute  to  its  Proceedings,  I  ventured  to  say 
that  I  would  read  a  paper  on  "the  relation  between  density  of 
"  population  and  mortality."  The  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr  on 
this  question  have  become  accepted  as  almost  axiomatic,  and  it 
appeared  desirable  that  they  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  facts,  and  that  the  somewhat  heterodox  views  I  held  in 
relation  to  this  matter  should  be  subjected  not  only  to  the  test  of 
still  further  statistical  examination  than  I  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  make,  but  also  to  the  criticism  which  their  statement  could  not 
fail  to  elicit.  With  this  object  in  view  I  proceeded  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  as  an  extreme  instance  of 
a  dense  population,  an  instance  which  admittedly  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Farr  first  showed  the  close  relationship  then 
existing  between  density  of  population  and  mortality,  and  applied 
Parr's  formula  to  them.  The  result  I  shall  shortly  give,  with 
some  reservations.  But  the  subject  opened  out  by  an  examination 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  and  allied  dwellings 
gradually  expanded  under  my  hands,  and  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  statistics  of  such  an  elaborate  and  complete  character, 
that  I  felt  justified  in  devoting  the  whole  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  them,  thus  leaving  the  more  general  problem  open  for 
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future  examiuation.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  of 
the  liousing  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  efiorts  which  are  being  steadily 
and  increasingly  made  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem,  the 
experience  acquired  by  the  block  dwellings  already  in  existence, 
especially  in  regard  to  sickness  and  mortality,  and  the  chai-acter 
of  the  prevailing  diseases,  may  help  to  guide  the  action  of  public 
bodies  and  of  private  philanthropists  in  the  future. 

The  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  relate  only  to  three  of 
the  many  companies  or  trusts  now  providing  block  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes.  Only  these  three  appear  to  have  kept  records' 
of  births  and  deaths  and  causes  of  death.  Even  among  these 
three  I  must  place  the  Peabody  Buildings  in  a  different  category 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings'  Company, 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes.  In  the  case  of  the  Peabody  Buildings 
the  local  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  furnish  quarterly  returns 
for  each  Building,  and  in  addition  the  deaths  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings  occurring  in  hospitals  and  infirmai-ies  are 
included  in  the  death  returns.  The  task  of  obtaining  the  causes 
of  liospital  deaths  has  been  undertaken  for  me  by  Mr.  Crouch,  the 
able  secretary  of  the  Peabody  Trust,  and  his  son,  and  I  have  to 
thank  them  for  their  courtesy  and  for  the  large  amount  of  labour 
they  have  expended  in  furnishing  me  w^ith  various  figures  and 
returns.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  causes  of  hospital  deaths 
should  be  included,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  figures  to  be 
subsequently  given  are  accurate  and  complete ;  but  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  task  was  so  onerous  as  to  preclude  us 
from  obtaining  the  data  for  more  than  the  last  three  years. 

The  death  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  include  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  dwellings  and  in  hospitals,  but  they  are 
supplied  on  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  each  Building, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  equally  trustworthy  with 
returns  for  which  the  local  registrar  of  births  and  deatlis  is 
responsible.  In  addition,  the  populations  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  and  of  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings'  Company  are  estimates,  whereas  that  of  the  Peabody 
Buildings  is  annually  enumerated,  the  age  and  sex  of  each  person 
being  ascertained.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  put  the  Society  into 
possession  of  the  facts  as  to  the  extent  to  which  my  figures  can 
be  accepted,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Butler,  the  secretaries  of  the  two 
vompanies  named,  for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  placed 
all  the  information  in  their  possession  at  my  disposal. 

The   population   living  in  these  three  sets  of  dwellings  is  as 
follows : — 
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Peabody  Dwellings    20,462 

Dwellings  of  the  Iniprivccl  Industrial  Dwellings'  Company   ....  13,470 
,,                 Metropolitan  Association  lor  Improving  the  1 

Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes j  ~'^ 

Total  population  (1890)    49.^20 


It  may  here  be  stated  tliat  althbugli  the  last  named  company 
includes  in  it.s  property  not  only  twelve  block  buildings,  but  also 
two  groups  of  cottages,  I  have  e.xcluded  the  population,  births 
and  de£i,ths,  of  the  cottages  from  my  retiu-us,  in  order  to  confine 
my  statistics  entirely  to  block  dwellings. 

Table  I. — A^iahjsis  of  Population  in  each  Peahodif 


Bedfordbury  

Bermondsey    

Blackfriars  Road   

Chelsea    

Clerkenwell     

Great  Wild  Street 

Islington j     111 

Little  Coram  Street  

Old  Pye  Street  

Orchard  Street  I     IIG 

Pimlioo    

Shadwell 

South wark  Street  

S))italfields 

Stamford  Street 

Westmin-iler  

vVlutechapel  

Whitecrj.ss  Street 


Totals    for    all 
Buildings     .... 


Pea body  1 


C-5. 

5— iO. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-iO. 

20- 

_o.5 

Male. 

Female. 

-Male. 

remnlc. 

Mnle. 
39 

Female. 

.VI  ale. 

Ke- 
niale. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

38 

4^ 

49 

45 

45 

32 

28 

17 

,  , 

33 

;8 

23 

29 

15 

18 

■  8 

8 

5 

10 

105 

lOI 

92 

83 

52 

73 

63 

45 

35 

Cl 

2> 

1  + 

13 

>4 

10 

10 

10 

7 

5 

6 

82 

78 

72 

68 

54 

62 

28 

26 

13 

123 

138 

101 

120 

62 

81 

64 

43 

32 

48 

111 

1^4 

107 

107 

60 

1- 

47 

C.O 

36 

<;! 

72 

90 

71 

6<; 

46 

48 

29 

26 

18 

26 

90 

9- 

64 

84 

00 

39 

32 

18 

29 

33 

IIG 

118 

9.3 

lOI 

66 

70 

39 

f^O 

36 

i;!^ 

180 

187 

16.5 

I  s"; 

127 

127 

99 

72 

70 

7^ 

60 

58 

■IS 

39 

35 

39 

20 

20 

20 

lb 

80 

9^ 

96 

8.~ 

64 

70 

45 

53 

22 

3^- 

14 

I  c 

12 

10 

10 

I-; 

7 

8 

9 

8 

76 

110 

74 

94 

74 

84 

57 

53 

47 

^1: 

43 

36 

4S 

34 

38 

47 

25 

.10 

15 

1  .; 

90 

116 

94 

86 

48 

^^ 

40 

35 

30 

4'^ 

328 

340 

323 

293 

260 

240 

167 
812 

165 

727 

110 
547 

I  I  1 

690 

1,661 

1.779 

1,547 

1,507 

1,115 

1,198 

3>4+o 

3.0 

54 

2,3 

>3 

1,5 

39 

..2 

3  7 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is  how  this  distribution  of 
pensons  compares  with  that  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  the 
whole  of  London.  The  result  is  shown  approximately  in  Table  II, 
which  gives  the  number  of  persons,  and  of  males  and  females  out 
of  a  total  of  1,000  persons,  living  at  each  age-group.  The  table 
shows  that  there  is  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  persons 
under  ten  years  of  age  than  for  England  and  Wales,  and  a  still 
higher  proportion  at  the  same  ages  than  for  the  whole  of  London. 
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I. Age  and  Sex  Consfi'ution  of  Population  of  Peabodij  Building-'^. 

The  Peabody  Trust  take  an  annual  census  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  dvvellin<>-s,  and  by  this  means  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  age  aud  sex  distribution  of  their  population,  thus 
obtaining  an  accurate  and  exact  foundation  on  which  to  base  the 
subsequent  statistics. 

The  number  of  males  and  females  living  in  each  Peabody 
Building  is  given  (Table  I)  in  Hve-yearly  groups  up  to  the  age  of 
25  years,  and  subsequently  in  ten-yearly  groups  to  the  age  of  75^ 
all  subsequent  ages  being  lumped  together. 

Building  at  the  Census  taken  in  December,  1889. 


■2.-,- 

-:«. 

35—45. 

45—55. 

55 — 05. 

65—75. 

75  ami 
upwards. 

Total  Number  at  all  Ages. 

Malf. 

Fe- 
male. 

\I;de. 

Fe- 
iiiaU'. 

Male. 

Fc- 
uiale. 

35 

9 

80 

13 
31 
49 
41 
23 
43 
60 
106 
30 
47 

69 

30 

51 

•44 

.Male. 

Fe- 
nial>'. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Male. 
1 

3 

3 
2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

5 

7 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Persona. 

31 
21. 

io;i 
11 
t;5 

ii-i 

no 

'>7 
72 
128 
174 
HO 
t?9 
15 
SO 

98 
230 

33 

23 

lOi 

y 

ic6 
•43 

lOl 

8. 

9- 

'54 

190 

1  60 

84 

18 

110 
46 

101 

-73 

46 
15 
69 
19 
74 
70 
68 
52 
68 
85 

134 
47 
70 
15 
69 
35 
81 

251 

48 
18 
91 
19 

57 
68 
66 
64 
68 

.40 
49 

7-2 
15 

9' 

<  7 

74 

-5 ' 

',330 

39 
11) 
70 
13 
33 
63 
47 
25 
26 
45 

100 
32 
42 
8 
55 
27 
36 

137 

12 

5 
37 

9 
12 
I '.I 
12 

9 
22 
33 
37 
19 
26 

9 
25 
17 
14 
58 

376 

13 

4 
37 

9 

14 
34 
17 
15 

31 
43 
38 
17 
23 
12 

50 
'9 
'4 

78 

8 

2 

8 

3 

1 

15 

11 

8 

11 

14 

11 

7 

4 

4 

10 

5 

5 

19 

9 

14 

3 

10 
13 
10 

6 

14 
22 
16 

7 
15 

5 
21 

12 

5 
34 

216 

I 

5 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 
8 

I 
5 

7 

6 

312 
140 
634 
119 
434 
691. 
501 
397 
470 
660 

l,n99 
350 
520 
101. 
570 
297 
541 

l,89ii 

324 
'47 
682 
106 
483 
74' 
641 

447 

5 '5 

781 

1,1 14 

338 
571 
118 

723 

296 

590 

1.935 

636 

282 

1,316. 

225 

917 

1,435 

1,232 

844 

985 

1,441 

2,213 

688 

1,091 

222 

1,293 

593 

1,131 

3,825 

1 
1,500  i,7z6 

1,268 

808  }  873 

448 

146 

35 

59 

9,821 

10,553 

20,374 

2,598 

1,681 

8z4 

3^2 

94 

The  proportion  aged  10  to  15  is  again  higher  than  for  England 
and  Wales  and  for  London,  but  between  15  aud  25  it  is  much  lower 
than  both  these.  In  the  next  thirty  years  it  does  not  differ  widely 
from  London,  but  after  55  there  is  a  lower  proportion  of  persons 
than  in  London,  and  still  lower  than  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Walts.  The  significance  of  these  facts  will  be  evident  when  we 
come  to  analyse  the  death-rate  at  different  ages. 

Comparing  the  two  sexes,  we  find  a  higher  proportion  of  males 
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in  the  Peabody  Buildings  than  in  the  wliole  of  London,  which  is 
of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  liighcr  mortality  which  attaches 
to  the  male  sex. 

Tabi-e  II. — CoHstihition  of  Population  per  i,ooo  Persons. 


JParsons — - 

England  and  Wales... 

London      

Peabody  Buildings  .... 

Males — 

England  and  Wales.... 

London      

Peabody  Buildings  .... 

Females — 

England  and  Wales.... 

Loudon      

Peabody  Buildings  .... 


At  ill! 
Ags. 

0—5 

5-l(!. 

10—15 

iO. 

>0-25. 

Jo— 35. 
146 

35— 
•16. 

113 

tr— 55 
83 

■5- 
65. 

59 

fi5- 
75. 

33 

I,000 

135 

121 

108 

98 

90 

I,O0O 

131 

1 10 

96 

97 

101 

168 

12:^ 

84 

54 

27 

1,000 

169 

150 

113 

75 

61 

158 

128 

83 

40 

18 

486 

67 

60 

54 

49 

43 

70 

54 

40 

28 

15 

471 

65 

!;£; 

47 

4'; 

46 

79 

58 

39 

23 

11 

482 

82 

76 

55 

39 

27 

74 

62 

39 

19 

7 

5^^ 

68 

61 

54 

49 

47 

76 

59 

43 

31 

18 

529 

65 

f^ 

49 

';2 

55 

90 

65 

46 

30 

16 

518 

87 

74 

59 

36 

34 

85 

65 

43 

22 

10 

75  ami 
upwxrd. 


14 
9 
5 


Note. — In  the  abore  table  the  proportions  per  1,000  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  London 
are  calculated  from  the  census  figures  of  1881,  the  proportion  for  the  Peabody  Buildings  from 
the  figures  of  1889. 


The  true  significance  of  Table  II  can  ho-wever  only  be  learnt  by 
obtaining  a  factor  for  correction  of  the  recorded  death-rate  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings,  and  this  is  done  b}'  tlie  method  introduced  by 
the  Registrar- General  in  his  Annual  Summary  for  1883. 

Table  III. 


Ages. 

Mean  Annual 

Death- Kale  for 

Enj^land  anii  Wales, 

1871-80. 

Population  of 

Peabody  Buildings  in 

1889. 

Calculated 
Number  of  Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5     

68-14 
6-67 
3'69 
5'23 
7'32 
9'30 

'3'74 
20-05 
34'76 
69-57 
169-08 

5810 

6-20 

3-70 

5-43 

6-78 

8-58 

11-58 

15-59 

28-54 

60-82 

155-83 

1,661 
•..H7 
1,11'; 

812 

547 
i,';o6 
i,l68 
808 
376 
146 

IS 

1,779 

1,507 

1,198 

727 

690 

1,726 

1,330 

873 

448 

216 

59 

I  13-18054 
10-31849 
4-10435 
4-24676 
4-00404 
14-00580 

I7'42232 

16-20040 
13-06976 
10-15722 

5'9'78o 

103 -3  5990 

5—10  

9-34340 

10—15  

4- 14326 

15-20  

20—25  

3-94761 

467820 

25—35  

35—45   

45 — 55   

14-80908 
15-40140 
1361007 

55 — 65   

65-75  

12-78592 
1313712 

75  and  upwards 

9-19397 

9,82! 

10,553 

212-62748 

204-40993 

20,374 

417-c 

3741 
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The  population  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  is  first  taken 
(Table  111),  next  the  mean  annual  death-]-ate  for  the  decenniuni 
1871-80  is  applied  to  this  population,  and  the  calculated  number  of 
deatlis  is  thurf  ascertained.  Tims  if  tlie  mean  annual  death-rate  for 
Eng'land  and  Wales  during  1871-80  had  held  good  for  the  I'eabody 
Buildings  during   1889,  the  number  of   deaths  would  have  been 

4i7"0374i,    and   the    death-rate   per    i,ooo,    tneretore  =  — 

=  2047  =  standard  death-rate. 

Now  the  annual  death-rate  for  England  and  Wales  during 
1871-80,  was  2i'2'j,  and  any  difference  between  this  and  the 
standard  death-rate  just  obtained  for  the  Peabody  Buildings  must 
evidently  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  is  more  favourable  to  a 
low  mortality  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  By  dividing 
2  I '2  7  by  20"47,  we  obtain  a  factor  i"039i,  which  when  multiplied 
into  the  annual  death-rate  for  the  Peabody  Buildings  will  give  the 
corrected  death-rate. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  one  yeai- 
holds  good  in  other  years,  and  this  assumption  appears  to  be 
warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  Registrar- General,  who  assumes 
the  accuracy  of  factors  obtained  for  each  great  town  early  in  the 
decennium,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  decennium.  The  corres- 
ponding factor  for  the  whole  of  London  is  1*0615.  It  follow.s 
therefore  that  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  population  of 
the  Peabody  Buildings  is  less  favourable  to  a  low  mortality  than  is 
that  of  the  general  population  of  London  ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
sa^-ing  in  answer  to  the  statement  frequently  made  that  "  the 
"  population  living  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  is  a  selected  popula- 
"  tion,"  that  so  far  as  age  and  sex  distribution  is  concerned,  they 
were  in  the  year  lb'89  much  less  favourably  constituted  than  the 
population  of  London  as  a  whole. 

That  there  is  selection  of  a  kind  cannot  be  denied.  Only  those 
who  will  conform  to  certain  rules  may  become  tenants  of  these 
buildings.  The  dirty  and  dissolute,  even  if  admitted,  will  be  dis- 
missed when  their  failings  are  detected.  There  is  I  believe  great 
leniency  as  to  dismissal  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  ample 
opportunity  is  given  for  those  temporarily  out  of  woi'k  to  recover 
themselves.  In  this  respect  they  are  probably  more  humanely 
treated  than  those  living  in  small  tenement  houses  not  under  the 
control  of  a  powerful  and  philanthropic  trust. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  and  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings'  Company  do  not  take  any  census  of  the  ages  and  sex 
of  the  persons  living  in  their  block  dwellings,  and  I  cannot  there- 
fore apply  a  similar  correction  to  their  recorded  death-rates.  The 
high    birth-rate    in    the    Peabody  Buildings    would    lead    one    to 
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anticipate  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings  would  be  favourable  to  a  low  mortality,  and 
tliat  (the  birth-rate  in  the  dwellings  of  the  two  Companies  beiiig 
lower  than  in  the  Peabody  Buildings)  their  age  distribution  would 
be  less  favourable.  An  analysis  of  the  population  of  the  Peabody 
Buildings  has  shown  us  however  that  the  age  distribution  is  mucli 
less  favourable  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Table  IV. — fjirfh-Rofe  in  Block  Dwell iiujs  and  in  London. 


Peabody  Buildings     

Metropolitan  Association 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings.. 
The  whole  of  London  


M 

•nil  .' 

IIIIU 

ii  Hint 

-Hi 

te 

per 

,CXX) 

lull! 

l>lt)llll!' 

tor  tlie 

hive 

Vcai 

s  lb8ti- 

90. 

40 

-4 

32 

98 

<■  ■> 

ii 

^0 

81 

II. — Births  and  JBirth-Rates. 
In  Table  V.  I  have  summarised  some  of  the  more  iraportaut 
vital  statistics  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  since  they  were  first  built. 
The  average  birth-rate  for  the  last  five  years  is  given  in  Table  IV, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for  the 
whole  metropolis  during  the  same  period. 

Table  V. 


Deatli-R:ite 

Birtli-Kate 

Deatli-Rate 

Deaths  niider 

tron!  Seven 

Yei.r. 

PopulHtion. 

per 

Deaths. 

per 

One  Year 
to 

Chi'lZv  Miotic 
ltise:ises  per 

I, coo  Livintr. 

1,000  Living. 

1,000  Hirtlis. 

1,000  Luinir. 

186.-) 

About  900 

— 

5  in  2  years 

— 

— 

— 

'66 

,, 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

'67 

1,583  . 

—     . 

— 

— 

— 

'68 

1,971 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'69 
'70 
•71 

About  1,971 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

About  3,50c 



— 







'72 
'73 
'74 

„ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3>8i5 





23  (sc.  f.) 





'75 

— 

— 

■ 

20-80 

— 

— 

•76 

7,797 

— 

19-02 

— 

— 

'77 

8,658 

— 

20-30 

— 

— 

'78 

9,680 

— 

— 

20-76 

— 

— 

•79 

9<J°5 

— 

— 

20-09 

— 

— 

•80 

9,899 

— 

— 

19-71 

— 

— 

•81 

I ',459 

— 

— 

17-22 

— 

— 

'82 

14.604 

45-04 

— 

18-42 

i37'4i 

— 

'83 

18,009 

41-80 

— 

18-60 

155-65 

— 

'84 

i«,453 

44-60 

— 

19-10 

138-69 

— 

•85 

20,005 

4516 

— 

19-60 

138-67 

— 

'86 

20,2Z8 

42-35 

— 

19-28 

149-48 

— 

'87 

20,279 

41-78 

— 

18-72 

140-66 

.     — 

'88 

20.413 

39-61 

374 

18-47 

126-87 

I  3432 

'89 

20,374 

39-04 

337 

16-49 

i26-s7 

'90 

20,462 

38-41 

432 

21-11 

138-67 

4-347 

1891.]     und  other-  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Block  Dwellings. 
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III. — Mortality  from  all  Causes. 

The  preceding  table  ogives  the  death-rate  in  the  Peabody 
Bnildiiig-s  since  the  year  1874.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to 
include  the  deaths  of  inhabitants  of  these  buildings  occurring  in 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  During  1888,  out  of  a  total  of  374 
deaths,  59  occurred  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries ;  during  1889,  out 
of  337  deaths,  58  occurred  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries;  and  duiing 
1890,  70  out  of  432  ;  or  an  average  of  i6"3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths. 

Table  Vl.—  Meav  Annual  Death-Rate  per  i,coo  Inhahitants  for  Groups 

of  Years. 


Seven  Vears 
1874-80. 

Five  Years 
1881-85. 

I'lmr  Vears 
l88fi-89. 

London    

22-41 
20-53 

iO-66 
18-59 

1911 

P('abodT  Buildings    

1879 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings   

Dwellings  of  Metropolitan  Association 

12-46* 
15-74 

*  No  hospital  deaths  included. 

If  we  apply  the  factor  of  correction  already  obtained,  we  obtain 
the  following  results,  comparing  the  corrected  death-rate  of  the 
Peabodj  Buildings  with  that  of  London  : — 

Table  VII. — Comparison  of  Corrected  Death-Rates  of  London  and 
of  Peahody  Buildings. 


Average 

for 

Vive  Vears 

1881-85. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

21-93 
19-34 

21-12 

20-03 

20-81 
19-47 

19-64 
19-19 

18-47 
17-13 

21-70 
21-94 

Peabodv  Buildings  .... 

IV. — Male  and  Female  Mortality. 

Of  the  total  deaths  during  the  two  years  1888-89,  342  -were  of 
males  and  369  of  females,  which  gives  an  annual  death-rate  of  I7"4i 
per  1,000  for  males,  and  of  17'33  per  1,000  for  females.  During 
the  same  two  years  the  death-rates  of  males  and  females  in  London 
as  a  whole  were  19*52  and  i6*6i  per  1,000  respectively. 

An  explanation  of  the  higher  mortality  among  females  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  charwomen, 
needlewomen,  and  other  single  women  of  impoverished  means  live 
in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  whose  laborious  occupations,  too  often 
combined  with  insufficient  food,  do  not  conduce  to  longevity.  (See 
Table  XX.) 
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V. — MoHality  at  Bifferent  Aijes. 
We  proceed  to  further  analyse  the  deaths  in  these  block 
dwellings,  only  premising  that  inasmuch  as  with  the  suhdivision 
the  number  in  each  group  diminishes,  the  death-rates  oljtaincd 
cannot  be  regarded  as  equally  trustworthy  v/ith  those  for  all  ages. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  deaths  from  different  causes,  but 
though  the  results  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive,  they  at  least  give 
important  indications. 

TAnr.K  Vrir.  —  AvY^/,.s-  and  Dcath-Rutes  at  Ta'dc<>.  Grnvpx  of  Ar/ci,  1888-89. 


Population  of  Peabody  "1 

Buildings  (1889)  ....  / 

Total  deaths  in  1888-89 

Mean  annual  death-rate 

per  1,000  persons  for 

1888-89  in— 

l.PeabodjBuild-") 

ings    J 

2.  London 


All 
-Ages. 


20,374 
711 


16-49 
17-96 


0-5. 

5—15. 

3. +40 

5,367  ! 

407 

36 

59' I 

33 

55-8 

3-8 

25— Z5 


35—45 


;,776  ,3,226 


41 


3-6 
3-6 


^,598 
46 


6-3  1     8-9 
6-51    ii't; 


io— 55.  55 — 6.' 


1,681 
52 


8-H 
45 


15-4    27-3 
18-9    31-7 


302 
37 


75  and 

iip- 
\tards. 


94 

18 


11       95'7 
G7-9  I  167-5 


It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  first  five  years  of 
life,  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  Peabody  Buildings,  while 
at  ases  between  35  and  55,  the  lowness  of  the  death-rate  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  as  compared  with  that  of  London  is  very  re- 
markable. At  the  higher  ages  the  same  result  is  obtained,  but  the 
number  of  individual  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  is  so  small 
as  to  necessitate  caution  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  them. 
The  somewhat  higher  death-rate  at  all  ages  under  6,  implies  a 
higher  death-rate  between  the  ages  of  1  and  5,  inasmuch  as  the 
infantile  mortality  is  considei-ably  lower  in  the  Peabody  Biiildino-s 
than  in  London  as  a  whole.  The  higher  death-rate  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  5  must  be  linked  with  the  higher  mortality  from 
measles  and  whooping  cough  shown  in  Table  X. 

In  the  following  table  the  infantile  deaths  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings  stated  in  proportion  to  the  births,  are  given  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  rates  for  other 
block  dwellings  and  for  London. 

Table  TX. — Deaths  of  Infants  under  One  Year  to  1,000  Births. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

London  

151 
137-41 

146 
155-65 

155 
138-69 

148 
13867 

159 

149-48 

141 

1. 

158 
140-66 

127 

146 
126-87 

139 

141 

126-57 

I  12 

Peabody  Buildings 

Improved     Industrial  1 

Dwellings  j 

Dwellings    of   Metro-"! 

politan  Association  J 

163 
13867 

133 

— 

— 

121 

1S91.]     and  other  Artisans'  and  Labourers^  Block  Dwellimjs. 
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Considerable  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  jiorsistently  lov/  infantile 
mortality  in  the  Peabody  and  other  bloek  dwellino^s.  Infants  form 
a  very  delicate  index  of  the  character  of  the  environment  of  tlie 
iudiviriual,  and  a  high  infantile  mortality  may  rightly  be  regarded 
as  indicating  unfavourable  sanitary  or  social  conditions.  The  fact 
therefore  that  the  infantile  moitality  of  the  block  dwellings  stands 
at  a  low  figure  is  greatly  in  their  favour. 

VI. —  Causes  of  Deufh. 

In  Table  A  in  the  Appendi.x  is  given  a  complete  statement  of 

(a)  all  dea*^hs  classified  according  to  age  and  sex  and  causes  of 
death  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  during   the   two  years  18S^8-89 ; 

(b)  the  deaths  occurring  during  1890  in  the  Peabody  Buildings, 
classified  according  to  the  cause  of  death ;  and  (c)  the  deaths 
occurring  in  the  block  dwellings  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
tiuring  1886-90  classified  according  to  the  cause  of  death.  In 
each  case  the  deaths  of  occupants  of  these  dwellings  occurring  in 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  are  included. 

Ylf. — Zymotic  Diseases. 

We  may  take  first  the  deaths  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotit; 
diseases.  The  death-rate  from  each  of  the  seven  chief  "zymotic" 
diseases  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  'K.-^Annrud  Death-Rate  from  the  Chief  Zjjmotic  Diseo^es. 


I'eabody  Buildings 
(mean  of  two  years 
1888-89)  

London  (mean  of  two  1 
years  1888-.'-9)    ....  / 

I'eabody      iJuildings  1 
(1890) / 

l.ondon  (1890)  

Improved  IndustriHl"] 
Dwellings  (mean  of  > 
■  fiveyears  1886-90)*  J 
DweUings  of  Metro- ^ 
politan  Association  I 
(mean  of  five  years  j 
188tJ-90)  J 


Small  Pox. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Diph- 
theriii. 

Enteric 
Fever. 

Measles. 

Whoop- 
in  1; 

— 

o'343 

0-539 

0-073 

104 

0-858 

0-0005 

0-i26 

0-339 

0-143 

0-549 

0-553 

— 

0-634 

0147 

0-097 

1-026 

2-052 

— 

0-197 

0320 

f  0-149   1 
Ufever)/ 

0-724 

0-741 

(1  death) 

0-238 

0-149 

0-062 

0-344 

0-617 

— 

0-222 

0-369 

0-074 

0-593 

0-482 

Diar- 
rliCEu. 


0563 

0-568 
0-391 
0-622 

0-3.52 
0-556 


*  It  is  stated  tliat  the  returns  (on  which  the  above  rates  are  founded)  "  do 
"  not  include  persons  dying  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  but  from  inquiries 
"  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  instituted,  the  number  of  persons  removed 
"  to  hospitals  is  purely  fractional,  and  the  deatlis  of  any  such  persons  would 
"  not  affect  to  any  appreciable  extent  tlie  figures  supplied  to  you."  Sec 
remarks  on  p.  77. 
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In  commenting  upon  this  table  T  shall  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  the  Peabody  Buildings,  as  its  returns  are  from  official  sources, 
and  probably  more  absolutely  complete  than  those  of  the  other 
C()n]])anies. 

Comparing  the  death-rates  for  the  Peabody  Buildings  with  the 
corresponding  rates  for  the  whole  metropolis  for  the  two  years 
1888-89,  we  find  (1)  in  the  first  place  that  the  one  disease  which 
is  more  closely  associated  in  its  origin  with  local  insanitary  con- 
ditions than  any  other,  viz.,  enteric  fever,  is  only  about  half  so 
frequent  in  its  incidence  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  (as  judged  by 
the  number  of  deaths).  This  result  is  important,  as  indicating 
how  the  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  tenements  on  a  circum- 
scribed area  has  permitted  of  a  more  ])erfect  (and  in  all  probability 
better  supervised)  arrangement  of  drainage  than  in  the  aA'erage 
private  dwelling  house. 

(2.)  The  table  indicates  in  the  next  place  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  is  slightly  lower  than  that  for  London. 
It  would  be  considerably  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  whole 
metropolis,  but  for  the  facts  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  occurs  among  infants,  and  the  Peabody 
Buildings  have  an  excessive  proportion  of  infants.  Stated  in 
proportion  to  births,  during  the  two  years  1888-89  the  number  of 
deaths  of  children  under  1  year  of  age  from  diarrhoea  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  was  4'36  per  [,000  births;  in  the  whole  of 
London  during  the  same  period,  i3"44  per  1,000  births. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  the  indication  as  regards  diphtheria  is 
less  favourable,  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  being  higher  in 
the  Peabody  Buildings  than  in  London.  Probably  this  greater 
fatality  from  diphtheria  is  ascribable  rather  to  the  facilities  for 
personal  communication,  and  the  occurrence  of  direct  infection 
from  sick  to  healthy,  than  to  any  special  insanitary  condition,  an 
assumption  which  is  favoured  by  the  very  low  death-rate  from 
enteric  fever. 

(4.)  The  last  point  bearing  on  Table  X  to  which  we  need  draw 
attention,  is  the  fact  that  the  diseases  which  are  par  excellence  due 
to  direct  infection  from  person  to  person  (with  the  exception  of 
small  pox)  show  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  in  the  whole 
of  London.  This  is  shown  very  markedly  in  the  case  of  measles 
and  whooping  cougli,  which  are  treated  at  home,  and  to  a  less 
extent  for  scarlet  fever,  nearly  all  cases  of  which  are  removed  to 
the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board.  Such  a  result 
might  have  been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  one 
tenement  from  another,  and  the  ease  with  which  personal  contact 
occurs  in  the  playground  or  on  the  staircases  of  the  dwellings. 

In    order  to   give   a  complete   view  of   the  fever  statistics,  I 
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append  (Table  XI)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  admitted 
into  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board  during  the 
last  three  yeai-s,  which  has  been  extracted  for  me  from  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  Board  during  that  period  : — 


Table  XI. 

—Cases  Admitted  into  the  As)/bcms'  Board  Hospitals. 

Kumbcr  of  Cases  admitted  from 

.\diiiissioiis 
per  i.oooof  Population  from 

Feabody  Buildings. 

Metropolis. 

Peabody  Buildings. 

Metropolis. 

Scarlet  feyer — 

1888  

'89  

'90  

Diphtheria — 

1888  

'89  

'90  

Enteric  fever— 

1888  

'89  

'90  

92 

82 
147 

1 

5 

11 

0 
3 

5 

4,403 
4,518 
G,565 

99 
722 
647 

450 

290 

1,049 

4-51 
4-02 
7-i8 

0"24 

o'54 

O'CO 

o'i4 
0-24 

I  "03 
1-05 
I -+8 

o'i6 
o'i4 

O'lO 

0*07 
0-24 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  admissions  to  the 
Asylums'  Board  hospitals  from  the  Peabody  Buildings  were,  on  the 
average,  for  scarlet  fever,  four  times  as  numerous  in  proportion 
to  population ;  for  enteric  fever,  as  numerous ;  for  diphtheria, 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  for  the  whole  metropolis.  The 
'mortality  from  the  same  diseases  is  however,  for  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  about  one-and-a-half  times  as  great,  and  for  enteric 
fever  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  s  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  two  indications  is  owing 
to  the  more  complete  removal  of  infectious  cases  to  hospital  in  the 
case  of  the  Peabody  Building.s. 

The  figures  for  measles  and  whooping  cough  may  be  stated  in 
another  way.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  mortality  from  these 
two  diseases  occurs  under  five  years  of  age.  Thus,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,  during  the  year  1888  91*4  per  cent  of  the  total 
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deaths  from  measles,  and  96*5   ]ier  cent,  of  the  total   doatlis  from 
wlioopiug  cough  in  England  and  Wales,  occui-red  at  ages  under  5. 


Tablk  XII. 


Total  l)f.-.tll3ilt 

all  A;,'ca 

in  ICii'.'biiid  and 

Wales. 

I'crcciitHge  of  Total  Deaths  occurring  from  cadi  Disease. 

Under  1  Year. 

1—3.    !    3-5. 

0—.-.. 

.\ll  hi<;her  Ages. 

'Measles 

9,784 
12,287 

zo-2.           o4-n       i6-i 

91-4 
9G-5 

8-6 

Whooping  cough 

44-0 

42-3       10-2 

ys 

It  will  be  well  therefore  to  state  the  death-rate  from  tliese  two 
diseases  in  proportion  to  the  numbci-  of  children  living  aged  0 — 5. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  table,  and  the  result  shows  that  a 
portion  of  the  excessive  mortality  from  measles  and  whooping 
cough  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  is  due  to  the  excessive  proportion 
of  children  under  5,  though  even  when  this  source  of  error  is 
eliminated,  there  remains  an  excess  of  mortality  from  these  two 
diseases  in  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

Table  XIII. 


Estimated  number  of  persons  living  aged"! 
0—5,  1888-89 / 

Total  deaths  during  the  two  years  1888-89 
from — 

Measles    

Whooping  cough    

Mean    annual    death-rate    per    i,oco   living 
aged  0 — 5  from — 

Measles   

Whooping  cough  

Mean  annual  death-rate  per  i,cco  of  all  ages 
from — 

Measles   

Whooping  cougli    


VIII. — Tubercular  Diseases. 

Of  the  remaining  diseases,  tubercular  diseases,  and  especially 
phthisis,  offer  the  most  important  indications.  The  influence  of 
the  prolonged   breathing  of    a    vitiated    air    in    the   causation   of 
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phthisis  is  well  known:  ceteris  paribus  phthisis  being  most  preva- 
lent among  those  who  are  badly  housed,  in  ill-ventilated  over- 
crowded rooms,  where  light  and  air  have  difficult  access.  The 
influence  of  occupation  must  however  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
vitiated  character  of  the  air  breathed  by  very  many  occupants  of 
the  Pcabody  Buildings  during  the  eight  or  ten  woi'king  hours  of 
each  day,  ofttimes  in  cramped  attitudes  of  body,  as  among  type- 
setters, tailors,  needlewomen  (see  list  of  occupations,  p.  90),  must 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The  folloAving 
table  compares  London  as  a  whole  with  the  Peabody  Buildings.  I 
lay  no  stress  on  the  apparent  excess  of  the  death-rate  from  phthisis 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Metropolitan  Association :  these  returns 
were  furnished  to  the  Secretary  by  the  superintendents  of  each 
building,  and  they  would  be  likely  to  return  as  "  consumption " 
other  wasting  diseases  as  well  as  phthisis. 

Tablk  XIV. 


Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Total  Number 
of  Deaths  from 

Annual  Death-Rate 
per  1,000  from 

Phthisis. 

Other 
Tubercular 
Diseases. 

Phthisis. 

Other 
Tubercular 
Diseases. 

All 
Tubercular 
Diseases. 

London  (1888-89)    

Peabody  Buildings"! 
(1888-89)  i 

Peabody  Buildings  (1890) 

Dwellings  of  Metropoli- 1 
tan  Association  (five  > 
years,  1886-90) J 

4,317,3^9, 
20,337 
=0,46; 

5,388 

15,207 
74 
49 

56 

6,667 

33 
16 

9 

1-761 
1-819 
2-389 

2-079 

0-774 
0-811 
0-78; 

0-297 

2-535 
2-630 
3-171 

2-358 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Peabody  Buildings  show  a  slight  excess 
when  compared  with  London  as  a  whole.  When  compared  -with 
the  more  central  districts  of  London  they  come  out  more  favour- 
ably. Thus  during  1889  the  death-rate  from  all  tubercular 
diseases  in  St.  Giles'  was  3*0  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  2*59  per 
1,000  in  the  Peabody  Buildings.  The  figures  for  1890  are  not  so 
favourable.  I  am  not  able  to  compare  them  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  whole  metropolis,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  will  likewise  be  above  the  average. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  compare  the  statistics  of  the 
cottage  dwellings  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  Battersea,  with 
those  of  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and  we  should  then  have  had  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  results  attained  by  the  housing  of 
artisans  and  labourers  by  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic 
bodies  under  two  different  sets  of  conditions.  This  however  has 
proved  to  be  impracticable ;  and  the  next  best  thing  appears  to  be 
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a  comparison,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  of  the  death-rates 
from  the  more  important  diseases  in  Battersea  (four-fifths  of  whose 
population  probably  belongs  to  the  industrial  classes),  with  the 
coiTesponding  rates  in  the  Peabody  Buildings. 


Table  XV. — Comparison  of  Special 

Deatk-Rates  of  Battersea  and  Peabody  Buildings. 

Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Annual  Death-Rat e  per  1,00c  from 

Deaths 
of  Cliiltlreu 

under 

One  Year 

to 

I.OCO 

Births. 

Phthisis. 

Otlier 

Tuher- 

cular 

Diseases. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Diph- 
theria. 

Enteric 
Fever. 

Measles. 

Whoop- 
ing 
Cough. 

Diar- 
rhoea. 

All 
Causes. 

Battersea  (18881 
and  1889)    ....  J 

Peabody  Build- 1 
ings  (1888  and  \ 
1889)   J 

151.647 

20,337 

1-526 
1-819 

I*I04 
0-8II 

0-122 
0-343 

0-142 

o'539 

0092 
0-073 

0*646 

rc4 

0-662 
0-858 

0-626 
0-563 

1515 
17-48 

14-       ,> 
127 

The  comparison  shows  that  the  death-rate  from  all  tubercular 
diseases  is  exactly  equal  in  the  two  populations  compared,  though 
that  from  phthisis  alone  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings  than  in  Battersea.  In  infantile  mortality,  and  in  mor- 
tality from  enteric  fever  and  from  diarrhoea — three  delicate  tests 
of  the  sanitary  environment  of  the  individual — the  Peabody 
Buildings  compare  very  favourably  with  Battersea  ;  but  they  com- 
pare unfavourably  as  regards  other  zymotic  diseases.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  a  high  birth-rate 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  favourable  to  a  low  mortality.  Although  I  am  not 
able  to  test  the  fact,  probably  the  same  does  not  hold  good  for 
Battersea,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  therefore  that  the  birth- 
rate of  Battersea  during  1888-89  was  337  per  1,000,  as  compared 
with  30' 5  for  London. 


IX. — Deaths  from  other  Causes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  the  examination  of  the  vital 
statistics  farther.  The  following  table,  which  gives  a  summary  of 
Table  A  in  the  Appendix,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  1888-89,  will  enable 
the  comparison  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  are  interested  in  it. 
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Table  XVI. — Comparison  of  Deaths  frotn  different  Groups  of  Diseases. 


To 

:il  ])crttlis  d 

irinj; 

■2  Years, 

5  Ypars, 

2  ypars, 

per 

1,000  Persons  in 

18b8-89. 

1886-90. 

1888-89. 

Peabodv 

Metropo- 

Peabody 

Metropo- 

Build- 

litan 
.\ssociation 

London. 

BuilU- 

litan 

Association 

London. 

ings. 

l)«ellings. 

lIlfTS. 

Dwellings. 

1.  a.  The  seven  chief  zymo-'l 
tic  diseases J 

140 

59 

20,499 

yvi- 

2-190 

2-370 

h.  All  other  specific  fe- 1 
brile  diseases  J 

12 

8 

2,611 

0-294 

0-297 

0-302 

2.  Parasitic  diseases    



I 

177 





0-024 
0-105 
3  "559 

3.  Dietetic        „            

1 

905 





4.  Constitutional  diseases  .... 

132 

75 

30,734 

3"25^ 

2-784 

5.  Developmental       , 

G3 

-3 

10,296 

•"544 

0-854 

1-191 

C.  Local  diseases — 

a.  Diseases  of  nervous  "1 
system j 

G9 

5'5 

18,176 

i'69i 

2-079 

2-104 

b.  Diseases  of  circula-  "1 
torj  system J 

35 

17 

12,903 

0-858 

0-631 

1-494 

c.  Diseases  of  resjiira- 1 
tory  system J 

1G7 

izi 

31,885 

4-094 

4-491 

3'692 

d.  Diseases   of   diges- 1 
tive  system  j 

26 

20 

8,652 

0-637 

0-740 

I '002 

e.  Diseasisof  Ivmpha-"! 

tic    system    and  I 

1 



212 

— 

— 

0-025 

ductless  glands     J 

f.   Diseases  of  urinary  "1 
system J 

12 

4 

4,155 

0-294 

— 

0-481 

g.  Diseases  of   repro- 1 
ductive  system     J 

3 

I 

900 

— 

0-140 

h.  Diseases  of  organs  1 
of  locomotion ....  J 

/-." 

— 

74/ 

— 

— 

0-086 

i.    Diseases  of  intec'u- 1 

mentary  system   / 

4 

— 

507 

— 

— 

0-058 

7.  Tiolence   

15 

21 

5,922 

0-367 

0-779 

0-685 

8.  Ill  defined  and  not  speci-  "1 
fled  causes    J 

31 

i8 

2,784 

0-760 

0-668 

0-322 

Deaths  from  ail  causes  .... 

711 

4-+ 

154,531   17-72 

15-74 

17-96 

X. — Density  of  Population. 

Having  stated  the  relative  incidence  of  various  disea.ses  on  the 
population  of  the  Peabody  and  other  block  dwellings,  we  may 
further  examine  the  population  of  the  Peabody  Buildings, 
especially  as  regards  their  degree  of  aggregation  and  the  chief 
occapations  in  which  they  engage.  In  Table  XVII  is  stated  the 
population  of  each  of  the  Peabody  Buildings;  the  area  of  (1) 
the  entire  ground  in  which  each  building  stands,  and  (2)  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  block  dwelling  is  built ;  the  number  of 
persons  housed  in  each  building  upon  an  acre  of  ground;    and 
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the  corresponding'  number  of  persons  per  acre  in  the  registration 
district  in  which  each  Peabody  Building  is  contained. 

The  average  density  for  all  the  Peahody  Buildings  is  751 
persons  to  an  acre,  as  compared  with  58  persons  to  an  acre  in  the 
whole  of  London :  the  variations  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  being- 
between  463  persons  to  an  acre  in  Bermoudsey,  and  1,132  in 
Whitecross  Street.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bermondsey  Peabody  Building  is  three-storeyed,  whereas  the 
Whitecross  Street  Building  is  partly  five-storeyed  and  partly  six- 
storeyed. 

Dr.  Farr's  views  on  the  relation  existing  between  density  of 
population  and  rate  of  mortality  are  well  known.  The  final 
formula  in  which  he  embodied  these  views  is  as  follows : — 


H^) 


0-11983 


i.e.,  the  mortality  of  districts  is  nearly  as  the  eighth  root  of 
their  densities.  (Supplement  to  the  35th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar- General,  p.  clviii.) 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Farr  first  showed  the  close  relation- 
ship then  existing  between  density  of  population  and  mortalit}" 
(5th  Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General,  p.  420),  Peabody 
Buildings  were  not  in  existence,  and  it  seems  therefore  unfair  to 
attempt  to  apply  the  formula  to  them.  Without  entering  further 
into  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  present  paper,  I  will 
content  myself  with  stating  that  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
prevalent  notion  that  increased  density  of  population  necessarily 
implies  an  increased  mortality  is  quite  unfounded,  judging  by  the 
experience  of  the  Peabod}^  Buildings.  Thus  during  the  year  1889 
the  number  of  persons  to  an  acre  in  London  was  58,  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings  751.  What  ought  to  be  the  death-rate  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings,  that  of  London  being  ij'^  per  1,000  ? 

,„    .     /  751  \  011998 

Consequently  m'  =  24'21. 

But  the  actual  death-rate  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  was  16*49 
per  1,000.  Hence  the  actual  death-rate  was  772,  or  31  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  death-rate  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
mortality  varies  with  density  of  population  according  to  Farr's  law. 
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Popula- 
tion, 
1889. 

Area  in  Square  Feet  ot 

ersons 

to 

nn  Acre 

(1889). 

Persons 
to  an  Acre  in  the 

Peabody  Building. 

(1)  Ground 

within  wliich 

the 

Dwelling  stands. 

(2)  The 

Dwelling 

itself. 

Registration 
District  in  which 

each 
Peahody  Huilding 
is  contained  (IbSl). 

Berinondscy    

287 

636 

1,316 

225 

917 

1,435 

1,232 

844 

985 

1,441 

2,213 

688 

1,095 

222 

1,293 

593 

1,131 

3,825 

2  7,000 

3  ",545 
125,000 

13,616 
45,5^0 
63,360 
70,000 
54,500 
43,000 
81,641 

173,390 
44,500 
65,849 
13,682 
90,000 
23,500 
68,955 

147,127 

10,920 
14,428 
41,700 
6,300 
23,695 
29,250 
28,707 
18,600 
22,650 
33,750 
63,300 
13,800 
27,000 
10,894 
33,600 
15,856 
27,268 
82,290 

463 
878 

459 

720 
876 
986 
766 

674 

997 
769 

676 

724 

707 
626 

1,097 
714 

1,132 

78 

Bedfordbury  

78 

Blackfriars  Eoad  

Chelsea    

167 
102 

Clerkenwell     

Great  Wild  Street 

Islington 

186 

185 

91 

Little  Coram  Street  .... 
Old  Pye  Street  

185 
216 

73 

Pimlico    

73 

Shadwell 

103 

Southwark  Street  

Spitalfields 

167 
176 

Stamford  Street 

62 

Westminster  

216 

Wliitechapel  

176 

Wliitecross  Street  

186 

20,374 

1,182,025 

504,008 

751 

49  (London) 

It  -will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  tliat  the  amount  of  open 
space  within  the  curtilage  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases.  In  five  out  of  the  eighteen  it  is 
smaller  in  amount  than  the  area  covered  by  the  buildings  them- 
selves, in  the  remaining  thirteen  it  is  considerably  more  than  this. 
Taking  the  average  of  all  the  buildings  it  forms  57*4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  acreage  in  -which  the  buildings  stand. 

The  following  table  gives  some  further  information  bearing  on 
the  question  of  density  of  population  and  other  points.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  is  5,071,  the  number  of  rooms  11,275  {^^^ 
including  wash-houses  and  other  offices  common  to  several  tene- 
ments). The  nuraber  of  blocks  in  each  building  varies  from  3  in 
Spitalfields  to  33  in  Whitecross  Street.  Of  the  blocks,  6  are  of 
three  storeys,  44  are  of  four  storeys,  126  of  five  storeys,  and  36  of 
six  storeys. 

The  mode  of  tenure  of  the  tenements  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  1889,  out  of  5,071  separate  tenements,  76  were  of  four 
rooms,  1,790  of  three  rooms,  2,396  of  two  rooms,  and  809  of  one 
room. 
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Table  XVIII. — Details  of  Blocks,  Tenements,  Rooms,  and  Weekly  Rentals  in  Peabody 

Buildings  (1890). 


Popula- 
tion. 

Number 
of 
Tene- 
ments. 

Number 

of 
Rooms. 

Number 

of 
Persons 
per  Tene- 
ment. 

Number 

of 
Persons 

per 
Room. 

Number  of  Storeys, 

including 

Giound  Floor. 

Number 

of 
Blocks. 

Average 
Weekly 

Rental  for 
eacb 

Tenement. 

Spitalfields    

243 

1,244 

720 

598 

229 

271 

1,005 

1,331 

1,321 

1,08G 

2,182 

1,117 

633 

1,430 
1,461 

3,821 

937 
831 

6o 
293 
iy8 

146 

67 

72 

274 

367 

352 
264 

527 
286 
146 

347 
396 

843 

228 
205 

126 
632 
416 

359 

132 
144 
575 

772 

730 
600 

1,282 

628 

362 

808 
861 

1,878 

514 
450 

4-0 
4"  2 
3-6 

41 

3 '4 

3-8 
3'7 

3-6 

3'7 
4"  I 

4"  I 

3'9 

4"3 

4"  I 

37 

4'5 

4"  I 
4-0 

1-9 
20 
1-7 

■•{ 

1-7 
1-9 
1-7 

-{ 

1-8 
1-8 

-{ 

1-7 

..{ 

1-8 
1-7 

20 1 

1-8 
1-8 

4 
5 
5 

3  blocks,  5  storeys 

2             „             4             M 

and  laundry 
4 
3 
5 

1 7  blocks,  4  storeys 

2      „       5       » 
5 
5 

1 8  blocks,  4  storeys 

II      „      5 
5 

4  blocks,  <;  storeys 
1       „       6       „ 

6 
6 
8  blocks,  6  storeys 
25      ,.       5       ,. 

5 

3 
9 

4 

4 
6 
9 

16 
12 

|29 

11 

}^ 

13 
15 

I33 

11 

8 

8.     d. 

3  9\ 

4  6 
3     Sk 

Islington   

Sliadwell  

W  estminster 

Chelsea 

3  7i 

4  -\ 
4     4f 

4     -1 

4    4f 

4  8^ 

5  li 
5  li 
5    4i 

5     I 

4  "i 

5  3^ 

5       2| 

5     i^ 

Bermondsey 

Old  Pye  Street 

Blackfriars  Road .... 

Stamford  Street  .... 
South  wark     „ 

Pimlico 

Whitechapel 

Bedfordbury 

Great  "Wild  Street 
Orchard  Street 

Whitecross  Street 

Clerkenwell 

Little  Coram  Street 

20,462 

5>o7i 

11,275 

4'o3 

1-81 

212 

4     8^ 

Thus,  including  the  809  rooms  which  were  used  both  as  living 
and  sleeping  rooms,  there  are  7,013  bedrooms,  occupied  by  20,462 
persons,  or  nearly  3  persons  to  each  room.  Now  the  bedrooms  and 
sitting  rooms  average  13  feet  by  10  feet  and  8|  feet  high,  giving  a 
cubic  capacity  of  1,105  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  380  cubic  feet 
of  space  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  during  sleep.  The  single 
rooms  occupied  as  tenements  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  other 
rooms. ^ 

The  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  family  is  of  much 
greater  importance  in  relation  to  health  than  the  number  of 
persons  living  on  a  given  acre,  as  this  fact  throws  important 
light  on  the  state  of  each  tenement  as  regards  overcrowding.  This 
information  has  been  just  given,  and  in  Table  XVIII  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  each  tenement  and  to  each  room  is  given. 

'  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crouch,  that  in  estimating  the  total  number  of 
bedrooms  as  7,822,  I  am  considerably  below  the  mark,  as  owing  to  the  fact  that 
large  families  have  preference  over  small  families  as  tenants,  not  infrequently  all 
the  rooms  in  two,  three,  and  four-roomed  tenements  are  used  as  bedrooms.  This 
fact  would  give  an  increased  allowance  of  cubic  space  per  head  during  sleep. 
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It  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  could  not  only  have  classified 
the  tenements  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  each,  but  also 
given  the  average  population  of  each  class  separately ;  but  this  has 
not  been  practicable.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  however,  wo 
are  I  think  in  a  position  to  maintain  that,  given  houses  properl}-- 
constructed  and  drained,  and  given  cleanly  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants,  increased  aggi^egation  of  population  on  a  given  area 
has  no  influence  in  raising  the  death-i'ute,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  overcrowding  in  individual  rooms,  an  event  which 
is  by  no  means  necessary  under  the  circumstances  named.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  causal  relationship  between  density  of  pojDula- 
tion  per  se  and  a  high  mortality. 

XI. — Occupation  of  Tenants. 

The  rental  paid  gives  a  veiy  fair  idea  of  the  class  of  persons 
occupying  the  Peabody  Buildings.  It  averages  4s.  8y%(Z.  in  all 
the  Peabody  Buildings ;  the  average  weekly  rental  for  all  the 
Peabod}'  Buildings  varying  from  3s.  ^^d.  in  Shadwell  to  55.  ^^d.  in 
Bedfordbury.  The  amount  of  variation  of  rental  in  each  Peabody 
Building  for  tenements  of  one  or  more  rooms  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody 
Trust  for  1889  :— 

Table  XIX. 


Where  Situate. 


Shadwell   

Chelsea 

Islington    

Spitalfields    

Bermond.sey 

Westminster 

Old  Pye  Street 

Blackfriars  Road 

Stamford  s^'trect   

Soutlnvark      ,,     

Pimlieo 

Whitechapel 

Bedfordbury     

Great  Wild" Street  ... 

Orchard  Street 

Whitecross  Street    ... 

Cierkcnweil  

Little  Coram  Street... 


One  Room. 


Two  Rooms. 


-to  2 
3  „  2 
6  „  3 

2 
3  „  2 
6  „  3 
6  „  3 
6  „  3 
9  „  3 

3 
9  »  3 

3 
9  „  3 
6  „  3 
9  „  3 
6  „  3 
6  „  3 
6  „  3 


*.    d.      s.    rf.  s. 


3    3 

6   3 

-3 
6   3 


4. 
4 
3 
3 

4 
-  4 

-14 
-14 
35 
-,4 
314 


d.  s. 

3  to  3 

6  „  4 

3  „  5 

6  „  4 

-  „  4 

-  ,,  5 
G  „  5 
9  „  4 
3  „  4 
3  „  4 
6  „  6 
3  „  4 

-  „  5 
3  „  5 
3  „  5 
3  „  5 
9  „  5 

-  ,.  5 


Three  Rooms. 


d. 

6  4 
4 
5 

4 
5 

6  I  5 


d.  s. 
3  to  4 

6  „  4 

-  „  G 
6  „  5 

-  ,.  5 

-  »  6 

-  „  6 
9  „  5 
0  „  5 
3  „  5 
9  „  7 
3  „  6 
6  „  6 

-  »  6 
3  „  7 
9  „  6 

-  .,  6 
3  „  6 


Four  Rooms. 


d.      s.    d. 


7     -  to  7    6 


7 
3  to  7 


The  following  table,  taken  from  the  same  rejiort,  gives  the 
occupation  of  5,015  tenants: — " 

'  The  difference  between  5,015  and  5,071,  tlie  total  number  of  tenements, 
represents  the  number  of  empty  tenements,  minvx  a  few  instances  in  wliicli  tenants 
with  large  families  occupy  more  than  one  tenement. 
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Table  X.X.— Occupation  of  Tenants  in  Peahody  Buildings. 


But;  iiiakcTs  5 

Baki'ivs   11 

Eookbiiulers,  Ac 83 

Boot  and  shoemakers  38 

Box  makers  28 

Brass  finishers 40 

Brewers'  men  9G 

Bricklayers    32 

Brushmakers    11 

Butchers    20 

Cabinet  makers 35 

Cabmen 42 

Carmen 249 

Carpenters     57 

Cellaruien 35 

Charwomen  292 

Checkers    21 

Cigar  makers 13 

Cloth  workers    19 

Coachmen       and  "l  „_ 

Stablemen _f 

Cooks 24 

Coopers 10 

Costermongers 13 

Enginemen    57 

Engravers 5 

Envelope  makers, &c.  19 

Farriers      6 

Firemen     14 

Florists 11 


French  ijolisliors  ....  22 

Furriers 8 

Gardeners 11 

Gasfitters  19 

Glass  cutters     6 

Hatters 12 

Harness  makers    ....  18 

Jewellers   26 

Labourers 650 

Lami)lighters    25 

Laundresses 21 

Leather  dressers  ....  14 

Letter      carriers,"!  „„ 

&c /  ^^ 

Lightermen 17 

Machinists     38 

Mangle  women 34 

Masons  . 19 

Messengers    99 

Metalworkei's    42 

Moulders  10 

Needle  women 304 

Nurses   49 

Office  keepers   10 

Packers 133 

Packing  case  makers  15 

Painters,  &c 68 

Pensioners 29 

Plumbers  15 

Police  constables ....  240 


Porters  539 

Printers 147 

Sailors    18 

Scavengers     15 

Scripture  readers....  9 

Servants     112 

Shopmen   60 

Smiths  50 

Soldiers  22 

Stevedores 13 

Stokers  31 

Storekeepers 12 

Superintendents   ....  15 

Tailors  102 

Tanners.... 10 

Ticket  collectors  ....  10 

Tidewaiters   10 

Time  keepers    10 

Tin  plate  workers....  20 

Turncocks 4 

Turners 22 

Type  founders 8 

Umbrella  makers ....  11 

Upholsterers 26 

Various  handicrafts  42 

Waiters 75 

Warehouse       la- 1  -i  f^rj 

bourers j 

W'atchmen    30 


Total. 


.5,015 


A  glance  at  this  table  will  give  a  quite  sufficient  auswei"  to 
those  -who  have  asserted  that  the  Pcabodj  Buildings  have  not 
fulfilled  their  end  in  providing  suitable  homes  for  the  poor.  That 
they  are  occupied  by  the  poor  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
average  earnings  of  persons  living  in  these  buildings ;  for  it  will, 
I  think,  be  acknowledged  that  persons  in  the  receipt  of  less  than 
24.^^.  wages  per  week  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  skilled 
artisans. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  an  advocacy  of  block  dwellings 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  indubitable  that  for  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  must  live  in  the  central  parts  of  London  near 
their  work,  they  form  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
housing  of  the  poor.  For  others,  doubtless,  a  cheap  workmen's 
train  service  and  cottages  in  the  suburbs  are  preferable;  and  as 
shown  by  the  instance  of  Battersea,  the  vital  statistics  of  such 
suburban  populations  are  in  some  respects  more  favourable  than 
those  of  Peabody  Buildings.  But  for  the  untrained  and  imperfectly 
educated  poor,  it  may  be  maintained  that  with  the  aggregation  of  a 
number  of  tenements  under  a  common  roof,  subject  to  surveillance 
as  to  cleanliness  of  stairs,  rooms,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
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with  a  superintendent  resident  in  each  building',  part  of  whose  duty 
is  to  prevent  overcrowding,  probably  better  results  are  attainablr 
in  block  dwellings  than  elsewhere.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
block  dwellings  do  not  meet  the  ease  of  the  lowest  poor.  I  doubt 
if  any  class  of  dAvelling  will  suit  them.  They  particularly  object  to 
houses  in  which  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  continuance 
of  tenancy,  and  in  which  a  fair  degree  of  sobriety  is  required. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  however  that  this  residuum  is  on  the 
decrea.se. 

While  saying  so  much  in  favour  of  block  dwellings  as  one 
solution  of  an  important  problem  in  the  central  parts  of  great 
towns,  I  must  draw  a  distinction  between  block  dwellings  and. 
block  dwellings.  Some  of  these  have  been  run  up  by  private 
companies  or  even  by  speculative  builders,  with  an  almost  complete 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
discuss  the  structural  aiTangements  of  block  dwellings;  but  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to  block 
dwellings  in  which  evern/  tenement  is  well  lit  and  well  ventilated. 
The  provision  of  a  large  amount  of  window  space  and  of  free 
ventilation  of  both  staircases  and  rooms,  and  the  prevention  of 
overshadowing  from  neighbouring  blocks,  are  essential  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  tenants ;  and  unfortunately  this  has  been 
grievously  neglected  iu  some  of  the  private  block  dwellings  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  however  quite  practicable,  and  by  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  building  bye-laws  under  efficient  municipal 
government  it  might  be  ensured  in  every  case.^ 

The  following  details  of  the  cost  of  Peabody  Buildings,  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  successive  years  are  appended, 
as  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Peabody  Trust : — 

Table  XXI. — Details  of  Cost  of  Buildings  and  Total  Cost  of 
Peabody  Buildings. 


First  Trust— 
Spitalfields    ..... 

Islington   

Sha.iwell  

Westminster 

Chelsea 

Beruiondsey .... 
Old  Pre  Street 


Date 

of 

Opeuing. 

Cost  of  I 

uililings. 

Total 

Per 

Tenement. 

Per  Room. 

Per 
Tenement. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18G4 

— 

— 

— 

1864-85 

— 

— 

— 

1866 

204 

97 

217 

'68 

231 

94 

315 

'70 

'51 

77 

205 

'75 

"3 

57 

193 

'77 

158 

76 

209 

Per  Room. 


104 
128 
112 
90 
100 


^  For  particulars  on  the  structural   aspect  of  tliis   question,  see  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Louis  C.  Parkes,  read  at  the  Sanitary  Institute,  lltli  February,  1891. 
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Taht-k  XXT  Contd. — Cost  of  Buildings  and  Cost  of  Peahody  Buildings. 


Second  Tntxt — 

Blackfriai's    

Stamford  Street  

Southwark    

Pijiilieo 

Whitechapel    

Bedfordbiirv 

Oreiit  Wild  Street  

Orcliard  Street     

Whitecross  Street , 

Clerkenwell  

Little  Coram  Street     

Average  of  both  Trusts 


D.itc 

of 

Openiuir. 

Cost  of  B 

tiildiiV-'9. 

Total  Cost. 

Per 
Tenement. 

Per  Room. 

Per 
Teiiiiiicnt. 

Per  Room. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

'55 

74 

193 

92 

'75 

165 

70 

219 

105 

'76 

179 

79 

249 

109 

'76 

222 

Ul 

253 

104. 

'81 

202 

93 

2 -,8 

108 

'81 

223 

90 

286 

115 

'82 

201 

86 

258 

111 

'82 

191 

90 

-55 

115 

'83 

187 

84 

234 

105 

'Si 

210 

93 

267 

118 

'S5 

180 

82 

290 

132 

— 

lOI 

86 

241 

108 

Total  area  occupiod  by  Peabody  Buildings,  1,182,025  square  feet. 
Average  cost  (including  law  expenses),  As.  4irf.  per  square  foot. 

Table  XXII. — Peahodj/  Donation  Fund. 


Number 

Number 

Amount  of  Fuud. 

of 

of  Tenements 

Population. 

Rooms. 

or  Families. 

Earnings. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

1865  ... 

161,616 

I 

3 

450 

214 

about  900 

— 

'm  ... 

161;, 416 

8 

1 1 

450 

214 

about  900 

— 

'67  ... 

170,042 

6 

4 

870 

412 

1,583 

— 

'68   1 

I73>5'3 
-03-259 

9 

3 

.:} 

1,109 

5" 

1,971 

under  zis. 

'C9   j 

i75'C79 
209,471 

8 

"I 

1,109 

5" 

about  the  same 

— 

-i 

178,733 
213,918 

10 
I 

l\ 

1,241 

578 

about  20 

•M 

182,922 
220, 98<; 

18 
10 

W 

1,875 

882 

about  3,500 

— 

■-1 

186,733 

228,3';2 

4 
18 

;u 

1,875 

882 

>> 

I     2     4 

'73  ... 

578,059 

9 

5 

1,875 

882 

,, 

— 

'74  ... 

593,627 

17 

7 

2,030 

954 

3,815 

I     3     5 

'75  ... 

612,05? 

16 

4 

2,910 

1,378 

— 

I     3    10 

'76  .... 

643.3 '6 

19 

1 1 

3,988 

1,840 

7,797 

I     4     4i- 

'77  ... 

677,165 

16 

5 

4,971 

2,257 

8,658 

I     4     6 

'78  .... 

699,130 

17 

4 

5,170 

2,348 

9,860 

I     3      8 

'79  ... 

723,9 '7 

5 

4 

5,170 

2,355 

9,905 

I      3    10 

'80  ... 

7'^o,697 

3 

5,170 

2,355 

9,899 

I      3     4t 

'81  ... 

780,448 

4 

9 

0,160 

2,787 

11,459 

I     3     7f 

'82  .... 

804,610 

19 

6 

7,829 

3,533 

ll-,604 

I      3     6i 

'83  .... 

829,863 

!<; 

8 

9,693 

4,359 

18,009 

I     3     8 

'84  ... 

857, 3'9 

18 

3 

10,144 

4,55' 

18,453 

I     3     H 

'85  ... 

881,011 

17 

8 

10,884 

4,887 

20,005 

I     3     9s 

'86  .... 

910,668 

3 

t 

11,150 

5,014 

20,228 

I     3     9^ 

'87  .... 

935,570 

16 

7 

11,151 

5,014 

20,279 

I     3     9^ 

'88  ... 

96:;,i82 

7 

9 

11,275 

£;,07i 

20,413 

I     3     9 

'89  ... 

99^,789 

19 

9 

11,275 

<,07i 

20,374 

1      3     9 

'90  ... 

1,023,446 

1 

1 1 

11,275 

5,071 

20,4-62 

I     3     8i 
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Allow  me  finally  to  summarise  some  of  the  chief  conclusions 
which  the  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  Pcabody  Buildings 
justifies :  — 

XII. — Summary. 

1.  In  the  year  1889,  conti-ary  to  expectation,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  birth-rate,  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  of 
the  Peabody  Buildings  was  less  favourable  to  a  low  mortality  than 
that  of  London  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  death-rate  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  averaged  about 
2  per  i,ooo  lower  than  that  of  London  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  with  1885.  During  the  four  subsequent  years  the  death- 
rate  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  has  remained  about  stationary, 
while  that  of  London  has  shown  a  further  decline ;  thus  making 
the  metropolitan  death-rate  approximate  more  closely  that  of  the 
Peabody  Buildiugs. 

3.  The  death-rate  at  different  gi'oups  of  ages  is  lower  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  than  for  the  whole  of  London  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ages  0 — 5  and  15 — 25. 

4.  The  infantile  mortality  is  much  lower  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings  than  for  all  London.  During  the  nine  years  1882-90 
it  averaged  in  London  I5i'9,  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  139*2  per 
1,000  births. 

5.  The  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  is  slightly  lower,  and  from 
enteric  fever  only  half  that  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diseases  more  immediately  due  to 
direct  infection  (scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  still  more  whooping 
cough  and  measles)  are  more  fatal,  and  therefore  probably  more 
prevalent.  If  the  Metropolitan  Asylums'  Board  would  admit  cases 
of  measles  into  their  hospitals,  the  mortality  from  measles  might 
be  very  much  reduced. 

7.  The  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases 
is  slightly  higher  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  than  for  all  London. 

8.  Farr's  formula  as  to  the  increased  mortality  with  increased 
density  of  population,  has  no  application  to  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

9.  The  trne  density  that  should  be  considered  is  the  number  of 
persons  to  each  room,  not  the  number  of  persons  on  a  given  aci'e. 
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Taiilk  a. — Causes  of  Death  at  Different  Afjes  during  the  Two  Tears  1888-89  ;  Deatlis  at 

188G-90  in  the  Diccllings  of 


Deaths  dur 

ng  the  Two  Years     j 

Causes  of  Death. 

Under 
1  Year. 

1—5. 

5-l.J. 

I0-25. 

25—35. 

35—15. 

45—55. 

\1I  causes    

203             204 

3G 

20 

41 

46 

52 

S       1        3i 

1               10 

5              12 

11       j       =4 

14                8 

3 
3 
5 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

I 
I 

7 

I 

I 

I 

2 
1 
1 

4 

23 
1 

1 

I 

2 

4 
16 

I 

4 
I 

I 

3 

13 

3 

l^ipLilhcriii       

1'  utcric  or  typhuid  fever  

Syphilis 

Gonorrhoea,  stricture  of  urethra    .... 

Krysipolas 

Pyaemia,  septicaemia    

3 

1 

— 

Rickets 

—                I 

Cancer   

Tabes  mesenterica 

7 
9 
3 

30 
3 

3 

7 

13 

1 

8 

5 
5 

I 
13 

1 1 

1 

Other  constitutional  diseases 

V    Premature  birth  

Congenital  debility 

,,          malformations  

Old  age 

Yi.  Inflammation     of    brain    or    itsl 
membranes    j 

Apoplexy,     softening     of     brain,  "1 
brain  paralysis j 

Epilepsy    

Convulsions  

Laryngismus  stridulus    

Other  diseases  of  brain  

,,                nervous  system  .... 
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M  Ages  during  1890  in  the  Peahody  Buildings,  and  at  all  Ages  during  the  Five  Years 
'he  Metropolitan  Association. 


8S8-89  in  Peabody  Build 

wigs. 

Total  Deaths 

Total  Deaths 

during  1890  in 

during 

5  Years  l?s6-90,  in 

55-65. 

Co — 75. 

73  aud 
upwards. 

Age 
unkuonn. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tot;.l. 

I'ealmdy 
Uuildiiigs. 

Dwellings 

of  Metropolitan 

Association. 

44 

38 

iS 

■■'     1   .u=     j 

3G9 

711 

432 

4-4 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

-I 

22 

4.^ 

21 

i6 

— 

— 

4 

10 

14 

13 

6 

— 

— 

— 

7 

15 

3 

7 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

15 

20 

35 

42 

«3 

I 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 
3 

8 

2 
Z 

E 

— 

— 

6 

1 
17 

I 
-3 

15 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

I 

2 

3 
I 

2 

3 

— 

1 

— 

-- 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

t 

4 

I 
4 

1 

I 

I 
I 

1 

I 

1 

4 

• — 

— 



— 

— 

1 

I 

1 

— 

5 

2 

— 

7 

12 

19 

IG 

5 

— 

— 

"" 

— 

6 

4 

10 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

10 

7 

17 

5 

z 

5 

— 

— 

59 

S5 

74 

49 

56 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

I 

5 

6 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  A  Contd.—DcatLs  at  Different  Ages  during  1888-89  ;  at  all  Ages  during  1890  in  thi 


Deiiths  during  the  Two  Years 

Causes  of  Death. 

Under 
1  Year. 

1—5. 

5-15. 

15—25. 

25—35. 

35—45. 

45—55. 

Cardiac  diseases    

2 
34 
11 

1 

4 

"3 

1 

1 

1 
5 

13 
2 

I 

5 

3 

31 

14 

I 

1 
1 

1 
I 

I 
I 

5 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

I 
I 

I 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

6 
1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

— 

1 
1 

Embolism,  thrombosis     

Other  diseases  of  blood  vessels 

Croup     

Larvnffitis 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia   

Pleurisy     

Emphysema,  asthma  

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 
Dentition  

Sore  throat,  quinsy 

Diseases  of  stomach 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Obstructive  diseases  of  intestines... 
Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Jaundice    

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system.... 

Bright's  disease    

Other  diseases  of  urinary  organs  .... 
Abortion,  miscarriage ; 

—               1 

4          — 

Other  accidents  of  chUdbirtli     

Diseases  of  locomotive  system  

„           integumentary  system.... 
Accident  or  negligence   

1 

I 

Marasmus 

Dropsy  

Debility,  atrophy,  inanition    

Other  causes  not  specified  or  HI  defined 

Totals    

203 

204 

36     !     20 

41 

46 

52 
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Peabody  Buildings,  and  during  1886-90  in  the  Dwellings  of  the 

Metropolitan  Association. 

1888-89  ill  Peabody  Buildings. 

Total  Deaths 

durii.g  18b9  in 

Peabudy 

Buildings. 

Total  Peatlis 
during 

55 — 65.         65 — 75. 

75  and 
upwards. 

Age 
unkuowu. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

5  Years  18»6-90,  in 

Duellings 

of  Metropolitan 

Association. 

8                 3 

— 

1 

•3 

20 

li 

17 

'5 
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Table  B. — Financial  Statement  for  the  Year  ending  i\st  December,  1890. 

FIEST    TEUST. 

Capital  Account. 


Debit — 


*.    d. 


Amount   as    per   lasfl  g^^g^^  ^^     ^ 
report   J         ' 

Balauce  of  income  ....         7,535  14     7 


307,883  10  11 


Credit—  £        g.   d. 

Land  and  buildings....     268,885     7     - 
987     4     I 


Cash  at  Bank  of  Eng-  "1 
land  J 


Ditto  at  interest,  with  "1     ,,„  ^w^„     _ 
second  Trust    J         ' 


Ditto    in     hands     of  "I 
secretary  _f 


10  19  10 


307,883  10  11 


Income  Accoiint. 


Eeceipts — 

Expenditure — 

Eents — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Eates,  gas,  water,  su- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Spitalfields    Estate 

1,061 

5 

- 

pei'intendence,  and 
repairs — 

Islington             „ 

3,386 

19 

9 

Spitalfields  Estate 

292 

8 

8 

Shad  well 

1,751 

8 

9 

Islington           ,, 

1,965 

9 

6 

Westminster      „ 

1,913 

10 

3 

Shadwell 

842 

12 

7 

Chelsea               „ 

622 

11 

3 

Westminster    „ 

681 

16 

10 

Bermondsey       „ 

683 

13 

- 

Chelsea             „ 

337 

6 

2 

Old  Pye  Street  „ 

3,096 

6 

3 

Bermondsey     ,, 

426 

13 

2 

Interest,  kc,  on   In- 
vestments  

} 

/ 

1,162 

/ 

13 

' 

Old  Pye  Street,, 

Expenses  of  manage- 1 
ment / 

Balance  to  capital  ac- 1_ 
count J 

1,137 
458 

7,535 

11 
14 

14 

10 
2 

7 

13,678 

7 

6 

13,678 

1 

6 
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Tablk  B  Coatd. — Financial  StateTnent  for  the  Year  1890. 

SECOND    TRUST. 

Capital  Accotmt. 


^^^'■^-                         £  s.  d. 

Amount  as   per    lasfl  gg.^g  3  5 

report    J 

Balance  of  income  ...        21,120  7  7 


Due  to—  715,502  11     - 

Public  Works  Loan 


-«'^"  \  122,333     6     8 
Commissioners  .J 

Lord       Rotlischild  1    QQQQQ     _     _ 
and  others    J 

First  Trust  38,^00     -     - 


965,895  17     8 


CUEDIT-  £  ^       ^ 

Land  and  buildings....     9G4,960  10     8 

Cash  at  Bank  of  Eng- 
land   


Ditto    in     bands     of 
secretary 


I        927  17     - 
}  7  10     - 


965,895  17     8 


Income  Accotmt. 


Receipts — 

Rents.— Estates—  £  «.  d. 

Blackfriars  Road  ....  3,849  4  - 

Stamford  Street     ....  4,052  12  6 

Southwark  Street  ....  3,20-4  13  9 

Pimlico  6,q79  2  - 

Whitechapel 3,496  12  3 

Bedfordbury 2,048  14  6 

Great  Wild  Street....  4,544  6  - 

Orchard  Street 5,117  10  9 

Wliitecross  Street ....  10,967  4  - 

Clerkenwell    3,057  13  6 

Little  Coi-am  Street  2,734  10  3 


50,052     3     6 


Expenditure — 

Rates,  gas,  water,  super- 
intendence,   and     re- 
pairs.— Estates — 

£ 

ft. 

d. 

Blackfriars  Road.... 

1,390 

6 

2 

Stamford  Street  .... 

2,119 

8 

6 

Southwark  Street.... 

1,033 

10 

3 

Pimlico 

2,004 

3 

4 

Whitechapel     

1,378 

10 

- 

Bedfordbury    

592 

19 

1 

Great  Wild   Street 

1,350 

15 

3 

Orchard  Sti'eet    .... 

2,139 

- 

7 

Whitecross     Street 

4,677 

4 

10 

Clerkenwell 

924 

2 

5 

Little  Coram  Street 

797 

7 

8 

Interest  on  loans,  &c 

9,618 

13 

3 

Expenses  of  manage- 1 
ment J 

905 

14 

7 

Balance  to  capital  ac-  \ 

r.r,nn*-.                                         f 

21,120 

7 

7 

50,052     3     6 


h2 
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Discussion  oh  Dr.  Newsholme's  Paper. 

The  President  intimated  that  much  credit  was  duetoDr.Newsholme 
for  his  evident  care  to  secure  accuracy,  and  tlie  cautious  and  logical 
uianucr  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  one  of  the  leading  questions  of 
the  hour,  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  problem  was  one  not  easy 
of  solution  in  London,  from  its  vast  extension,  which  rendered  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  most  expedient  and  practicable 
to  build  on  the  surface  or  to  tower  upwards  on  restricted  areas, 
from  economic  and  similar  conditions,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  desix'ed  to  secure  the  healthiest  abodes  with  the  closest 
proximity  to  their  work.  The  figures  collected  sliowed  that  lofty 
buildings,  in  exceptionally  good  hygienic  conditions,  and  with 
judicious  arrangements  for  their  management,  fultilled  their  pur- 
pose in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  they  cover  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  very  large  question,  and  in  no  way  touched  the  contention 
underlying  Dr.  Farr's  law.  He,  the  President,  could  give  several 
striking  examples  within  his  personal  knowledge  where  the  pressure 
of  population  on  a  confined  area  was  attended  with  sickness  and 
death,  both  of  which  were  materially  diminished  by  simply 
relieving  the  overcrowding,  all  other  conditions  remaining  un- 
changed. This,  however,  in  no  way  diminished  the  value  of 
Dr.  Newsholme's  contribution  to  our  Proceedings,  which  would  be 
very  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  futni'e,  and  entitled  him  to  all  the 
commendation  he  would  doubtlessly  secure. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  congratulated  Dr.  Newsholme  and 
the  Society  upon  the  very  valuable  paper  which  he  had  read.  It 
was  a  paper  which  was  the  result  of  much  laborious  work,  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  almost  the  first  instance  in  which  an  active 
medical  officer  of  health,  re[)rpsenting  the  new  school  of  health 
officers,  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  sanitary  duties,  had  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  Dr.  News- 
holme's example  would  be  followed  by  others.  The  subject  of  the 
mortality  in  Peabody  Buildings  was  one  in  which  he  felt  peculiar 
interest.  More  than  thirteen  years  ago  he  undertook  to  write  for 
a  medical  journal  a  paper  on  this  very  subject.  At  that  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Crouch,  and  it  w^as  in  great  measure 
owing  to  their  intercourse  that  Mr.  Crouch  was  induced  to  under- 
take the  collection  of  the  statistics  that  had  been  placed  before  the 
Society  by  Dr.  Newsholme.  Before  that  time  the  returns  of  deaths 
were  made  by  the  superintendents,  and  were  very  incomplete,  and 
theie  was  no  attempt  to  bring  into  account  the  hospital  deaths. 
He  ventured  however  to  think  that  Dr.  Newsholme  was  inclined 
to  attach  rather  too  much  importance  to  these  statistics  of  im- 
proved dwellings,  and  he  (Mr.  Humphreys)  was  convinced  there 
w^as  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  before  any  really  useful  com- 
parison could   be   instituted   between   the  mortality  of  any   such 
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buildings  and  that  of  the  whole  of  London.  He  was  quite  sur<' 
that  a  verj  large  portion  of  the  hospital  deaths  remained  out  of 
account,  and,  practically  speaking,  no  workhouse  deaths  were 
brought  into  it.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  generally  known  tiiat 
in  London  there  Avas  an  increasing  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  workhouse  infirmaries.  The  percentage  had  steadily  increa.sed 
from  9  per  cent,  ten  years  ago  to  13  per  cent.  now.  If  it  wei-e 
lx)rne  in  mind  that  the  Peabody  population  was  essentially  a 
working  population,  its  due  proportion  of  workhouse  deaths  must 
be  at  least  20  per  cent.,  and  therefore  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  at  least  20  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  Dr.  ISTevvsholme's 
rates  of  mortality  for  the  proportion  that  really  occurred  in 
workhouses.  The  residents  of  the  Peabody  Buildinss  were  un- 
doubtedly specially  selected.  They  were  peopled  with  the  work- 
ing class  in  work,  who,  if  they  fell  out  of  Avork,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  shown  by  the  trustees  and  their  agents,  had  to  leave 
the  Buildings,  finally  gi'avitated  to  workhouses,  and  there  died. 
He  was  therefoi-e  sure  that  any  attempt  to  compare  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  such  dwellings  with  those  of  the  genei'al  population 
involved  the  risk  of  very  serious  fallacy.  Dr.  Farr  did  not  requij'c 
defending,  but  with  regard  to  bis  so-called  law  of  density,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  calculations  were  based  upon  thirty  years' 
statistics,  ending  with  the  year  1870.  During  that  whole  period 
the  death-rate  in  England  was  piactically  stationary,  and  the 
relation  between  density  and  mortality  was  constant  in  a  re- 
markably continuous  degree.  The  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872 
and  1875  may  however  be  said  to  have  repealed  Dr.  Farr's  law  of 
density.  During  the  years  1871-80  the  death-rate  fell  fi'om  22*3 
to  21*4,  and  in  the  last  ten  years,  1881-90,  it  had  further  fallen  to 
19  per  1,000,  and  the  principal  decline  had  occurred  in  the  largest 
towns,  thus  changing  the  relation  of  mortality  tc  density.  In 
accordance  with  the  Census  Act  of  1890,  an  attempt  was  about  to 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  families  occupying  less  than 
four  rooms  He  thought  that  this  information  would  open  up 
po'^sibilities  in  the  way  of  density  calculation  Avhich  had  never 
been  opened  before,  and  would  enable  medical  oflBcers  of  health 
to  construct  new  statistics  of  density  which  Avould  be  of  in- 
calculable value. 

Sir  Rawson'  W.  Rawsdn  said  that  Dr.  Farr's  law  was  applied 
to  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  existing  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings.  It  was  not  density  in  well  regulated  and  well 
sanitated  buildings,  but  density  in  the  crowded  unsanitary  decay- 
ing buildings  of  large  cities,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  that 
Dr.  Farr's  law  was  at  all  affected  by  any  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  facts  which  were  gathei^ed  from  the  results  of  the  Peabody 
Buildings.  His  o})ject  in  rising  was  to  call  attention  to  one  fact 
drawn  from  the  statistics  which  he  thought  would  be  of  interest, 
especially  tc  Mr.  Martin.  It  would  appear  from  the  statement 
nnder  the  head  of  "Mortality  from  all  causes,"  that  during  the 
three  years  which  the  record  covered  the  proportion  of  the 
mortality  among  the  Peabody  population  which  occurred  in  public 
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hospitals  was  a  fraction  of  one-fifth,  viz.,  i9'5.  He  did  not  know 
liow  far  that  calculation  would  apply  more  generally,  but  it  was  a 
valuable  one,  and  in  the  table  which  followed  the  mortality  in  the 
four  years  1880-89  was,  in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  i8*8,  in  the 
Industrial  Dwellings,  12*5,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Association,  15*7;  but  in  the  latter  two  the  deaths  in 
hospital  were  not  included,  and  therefore  in  each  of  these  two 
cases  at  least  20  per  cent,  had  to  be  added  if  the  proportion  was 
the  same  as  in  the  mortality  in  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

Dr.  Newsholme  :  Only  in  one  of  those  cases. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  said  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion then  the  deaths  in  hospitals  were  included.  In  that  case  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  the  mortality 
was  1 8*8,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
15-7.  That  very  wide  difference  arose  probably  from  a  different 
method  of  recording,  and  it  was  rather  important.  He  thought 
that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  paper  was  that  it  ought  to 
provoke  inquiry  extended  over  a  much  larger  number  of  similar 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  they  might 
learn  whether  that  class  of  buildings  was  of  advantage  to  the 
population  in  the  points  of  health  and  longevity  or  not.  Dr. 
Xewsholme  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  the  centre  of  London 
it  was  a,n  essentially  inevitable  method  for  providing  for  the 
labouring  population ;  but  he  had  also  shown  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Battersea,  if  the  labourers  could  live  in  a  different  style  of 
buildings  under  diff"erent  circumstances  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  crowded  centres  of  the  metropolis,  and  could  proceed  backward 
and  forward  daily  to  their  work,  their  health  was  better  and  their 
life  was  prolonged.  The  Society  could  scarcely  have  a  more  im- 
portant question  for  examination.  It  seemed  from  the  paper  that 
as  reofards  enteric  fever  and  diarrhoea  the  Peabody  Buildings 
showed  a  favourable  return,  although  the  latter  of  those  diseases 
affected  an  excessive  proportion  of  children  existing  in  the  Pes  body 
r')uildings.  That  excess  of  children  was  a  remarkable  f(  ^ -re. 
AVhy  should  that  excessive  proportion  exist?  There  seemec'^'^°^3e 
;i  large  number  of  single  men  occupying  the  Peabody  Buik'^  i^  ^, 
and  he  tliought  the  subject  was  worthy  of  exnminption.  He  h'^'pe'u 
that  Mr.  Crouch  would  favour  them  with  information  upon  that 
point.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  some  peculiarity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population  in  those  buildings.  Dr.  Newsholme 
had  stated  that  in  the  first  year  of  life  the  mortality  of  the  children 
was  in  favour  of  the  Peabody  Buildings,  but  that  in  the  four 
years  from  i  to  5  there  was  an  excess  of  mortality.  It  would 
appear  from  those  statements  that  the  buildings  Avere  liable  to 
promote  disease  and  consequent  mortality  from  the  close  contact 
of  families  gathered  together  in  them,  so  that  whilst  in  one  respect 
they  had  a  healthier  and  more  comfortable  habitation,  they  were 
exposed,  more  particularly  the  junior  portion,  to  the  infection  of 
those  diseases — measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  &c. — which 
counteracted  in  some  respects   the  other  advantages,  such  as  the 
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provision  of  water,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  &c.,  enjoyed  by  the 
inmates.  He  hoped  that  the  paper  would  provoke  inquiry  into 
these  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  population,  for  the 
promotion  of  whose  comfort  and  improvement  the  Royal  Statistical 
and  so  many  other  societies  were  banded  together,  and  he  believed 
not  without  success. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Jaxson  said,  as  the  deputy  chairman  of  one  of  the 
three  associations  whose  operations  had  been  commented  upon  by 
Dr.  Newsholme,  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  commendation  of  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  which 
contained  some  most  valuable  statistics.  At  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  observe  that  the  comparison  instituted  between  the 
Peabody  Buildings  and  those  of  the  other  associations  that  had 
been  named,  was  to  some  extent  fallacious.  The  statistics  of 
Dr.  Newsholme's  paper  wei'e  very  largely  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  Peabody  Trust.  The  Metropolitan  Association 
with  which  he  (Mr.  Janson)  was  connected,  was  the  forerunner  by 
many  years  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  cause  of  giving  the  working 
classes  better  housing.  The  Association  commenced  operations  as 
far  back  as  18io,  under  a  charter  of  incorporation  of  that  year ; 
and  was  established  by  some  leading  philanthropists  and  professors 
of  sanitation  of  that  day,  in  order  to  show,  if  it  could  be  show-n, 
that  decent  buildings  could  be  constructed  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
industrious  classes,  and  still  return  a  fair  interest  for  the  outlay. 
The  public  at  large  were  thus  induced  to  enter  the  fleld,  and  by 
uniting  in  joint  stock  enterprise,  to  assist  in  providing  much  better 
accommodation  for  those  classes  than  could  be  expected  from  those 
who  were  merely  actuated  by  philanthropic  motives.  In  those 
years  they  had  to  deal  with  London  as  it  existed  when  Field  Court 
represented  the  general  character  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
But  the  Peabody  Trust  is  in  the  nature  of  an  eleemosynary  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Peabody,  in  a  great  burst  of  philanthropy,  bequeathed 
two  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  affording  accommoda- 
tion to  the  poor  of  London.  The  Association  with  which  he 
(Mr.  Janson)  was  connected,  confined  its  operation  to  furnishing 
healthy  buildings  intended  for  the  artizan  class :  and  the  rooms  in 
the  Peabody  Dwellings  were  let  at  much  lower  rents  than  the 
Metropolitan  Association,  or  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  could  afford  to  take.  The  bequests  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
will  were,  as  is  well  known,  made  with  a  view  to  providing  better 
accommodation  for  the  poor  of  London,  an  expression  which  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  include  the  families  of  workmen  earning 
wages  approaching  24s.  per  week,  the  class  which,  judging  from 
the  paper  read  that  evening,  are  the  principal  occupiers  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings.  The  Trustees  would  have  conferred  a  great 
boon  upon  the  really  poor  had  they  placed  their  buildings  in  situa- 
tions where  poverty  existed  in  a  chronic  form,  but  when  erected, 
as  in  some  cases  they  have  been,  in  close  proximity  to  those  of 
other  associations  who  have  to  find  dividends,  though  limited 
ones,  for  their  shareholders,  the  Trustees  expose  the  latter  to  a 
somewhat  unfair  competition,  which  acts  injuriously  to  the  cause 
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of  providing  good  and  healthful  accommodation  for  the  working 
class  at  moderate,  but  still  at  remunerative  rents. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Adler  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Humphreys's  stric- 
tures, that  Mr.  Crouch  had  informed  him  that  in  tlio  Peabody 
Jiuildings  every  care  was  taken  to  include  the  deaths  which 
occurred  in  the  infirmaries  of  workhouses.  It  must  however  be 
remembered  that  if  a  tenant  suffered  from  chronic  illness,  it  was 
generally  the  case  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  after  a 
little  time  he  would  receive  notice  to  quit,  and  he  went  to  the 
workhouse,  and  eventually  died.  But  that  was  a  factor  which 
only  indirectly  disturbed  the  mortality  i-ate.  He  was  sorry  that  in 
Table  III  the  actual  deaths  for  the  several  groups  of  ages  had  not 
been  subjoined  to  be  compared  with  the  calculated  number.  They 
must  all  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  these  figures  because  of 
exceptional  circumstances.  In  connection  with  the  4  per  cent. 
dwelling  in  the  East  End  of  London,  there  the  mortality  showed 
a  rate  of  about  9  per  1,000,  but  last  year  it  rose  to  1 3  per  1,000.  (In 
these  Buildings  deaths  in  hospitals  were  not  included.)  The  matter 
was  investigated,  and  it  turned  out  that  four  or  fiye  children  were 
taken  ill  with  measles;  they  recovered ;  the  first  day  they  went  out 
they  caught  cold  and  they  all  died,  and  that  raised  the  rate  of 
mortality  for  those  buildings  from  9  to  13.  It  might  be  taken  that 
during  the  last  years,  1888-90,  there  were  very  great  fluctuations  in 
the  mortality.  In  1888  and  1889  the  mortality  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings  was  375  and  336,  but  in  1890  it  rose  to  432,  so  that 
there  were  nearly  100  more  deaths  in  1890  than  in  1889.  The 
ratios  for  1,000  were  as  follows  for  London  in  1889;  the  corrected 
death-rate  was  18-47,  i^  Peabody  Buildings  I7*i3  :  but  in  1890  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  London  was  21*7,  that  was  an  advance  of  3*23, 
and  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  the  rate  was  21*94,  or  an  advance 
of  no  less  than  4*8  per  1,000.  He  understood  that  that  was  the 
first  occasion  when  the  rate  of  the  mortality  of  the  Peabody 
Buildings  was  greater  than  that  shown  for  the  whole  of  London. 
He  thought  the  excess  arose  from  the  scourge  of  the  influenza, 
whicli  must  be  held  to  be  of  an  infectious  character,  and  which 
would  make  itself  felt  more  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  and  many 
other  block  dwellings  than  elsewhere.  He  saw  in  the  analysed 
returns  for  1890,  the  number  of  deaths  from  influenza  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  was  given  as  only  three,  but  they  must  com- 
bine with  them  the  deatJhs  that  arose  from  tubercular  diseases, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  &c.,  which  all  showed  a  marked  increa.«e 
in  1890.  These  figures  accentuated  the  fact  that  the  disadvantage 
of  these  blocks  of  buildings  was,  that  diseases  especially  due  to 
direct  infection  were  more  prevalent  there  than  in  other  places. 
In  that  respect  those  who  promoted  the  cottage  buildings  were 
doing  good  work,  for  they  had  an  immense  advantage  over  huge 
blocks  of  buildings.  He  had  lately  been  taking  some  interest 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  cheap  fares  for  the  working  classes, 
with  the  view  of  getting  as  many  as  possible  to  live  in  the  suburbs, 
where  alone  cottage  buildings  could  be  put  up.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the    County    Council    to   the    desirability   of   taking 
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advantage  of  the  fact  tliat  tlie  leases  of  important  tramways  are 
now  falling  in.  The  North  Metropolitan  Tramways,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  had  voluntarily  come  forward  and  had  intimated  to  him  that 
they  would  work  thoir  tramway  cars  at  low  fares  in  the  East  End, 
not  only  in  the  morning  and  eveninor,  but  tliroughout  the  wliole  of 
the  day.  This  paved  the  way  for  a  like  reduction  by  the  omnibus 
aud  railway  companies. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
disclosed  by  the  paper,  that  in  a  population  which  was  thirteen  times 
as  dense  as  the  rest  of  London,  the  rate  of  mortality  had  not  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  rest  of  London.  He  would  like  to  know  what 
were  the  cubical  contents pe?-  inhabitant  of  these  dwellings,  because 
that  was  a  very  important  factor. 

Dr.  Newsholme  :  380  cubic  feet  per  head. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  asked  if  tbe  author  of  the  paper  had  formed 
any  opinion  of  what  was  the  average  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
buildings  inhabited  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  population, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they  had  more  or  less 
cubical  space  in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  because  he  did  not  think 
that  calculation  per  area  was  exactly  convincing.  Although  the 
]>eople  were  apparently  more  crowded  in  the  densely  peopled 
Peabody  Buildings,  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  open  spaces  and 
|)arks  just  as  well  as  the  others.  He  believed  that  some  people 
who  would  reform  the  census  returns  had  been  desirous  of  getting 
Mt  particulars  of  the  cubical  contents  of  dwellings  in  different  parts 
of  England.  That  was  perhaps  not  possible  to  arrive  at  now,  but 
jit  the  same  time  the  author  of  the  paper  might  have  some  data 
with  regard  to  the  Peabody  Buildings  in  connection  with  their 
relative  breathing  space  to  each  inhabitant  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  dwellings. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fakrant  said  :  As  managing  director  of  the  Artizans' 
J^wellings  Company,  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  especially  in 
t'le  absence  of  Mr.  Crouch.  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  had  asked  a  very 
pertinent  question,  why  there  were  so  many  children  in  these 
dwellings.  He  thought  he  could  answer  that  question  from  his 
own  experience.  His  company  had  built  about  5,000  cottages  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  had  spent  altogether  over  2  million  £. 
In  the  cottages  there  was  a  considerable  less  density  of  population. 
The  rental  of  rooms  in  cottages  was  very  much  less  than  in 
tiwellings.  The  cost  of  land  in  central  positions  was  greater  than 
i'.i  the  suburbs,  and  the  cost  of  building  block  dwellings  was  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  same  accommodation  in  cottages,  and  the 
working  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  health  of  his  family 
would  spend,  and  did  spend,  as  much  of  his  income  as  he  could 
afford  on  his  home.  Taking  the  rental  of  the  cottages,  it  was  about 
\s.  6d.  per  room  per  week.  The  cost  of  Peabody  and  other  rooms 
iu  block  dwellings  ^as  considerably  higher  than  that.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  capital  employed  in  erect  ing  working  men's  dwellings 
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sliould  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  4j  per  cent.  If  possihle 
it  should  be  less.  Before  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  he  contended  that  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  was  one  of  the  safest  of  investments,  and  ought  to 
rank  with  the  debenture  stock  of  a  first  class  railway.  His  own 
company  had  jnst  received  from  one  of  the  large.st  insurance  com- 
panies an  application  for  30,000/.  of  its  4I  preference  stock,  for 
which  the  insurance  company  would  pay  12^  per  cent  premium. 
The  time  was  coming,  he  believed,  when  the  building  of  artizans' 
dwellings  would  have  such  a  financial  status  that  money  would  be 
got  at  3^  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  children,  the 
practice  of  his  company  was,  that  if  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
children  applied  for  three  rooms,  the  answer  was,  "  No,  you  can 
only  have  two;"  but  if  a  man  came  with  four  or  Ax  childi-en,  he 
was  taken  in  preference  to  the  man  with  no  children.  They  did 
not  think  that  they  came  up  to  their  maximum  of  economic 
occupation  unless  there  were  about  two  persons  to  each  room. 
Sometimes  a  man  wanted  to  put  six  people  in  two  rooms;  he  was 
of  course  rejected.  He  had  been  haunted  sometimes  by  the  fear 
that  in  building  block  dwellings  accommodating  750  or  1,000 
people  on  an  acre,  he  might  be  told  that  the  work  he  was  doing  was 
tending,  not  to  the  ultimate  well  being  of  the  working  classes,  but 
to  their  sickness  and  degradation.  He  did  not  believe  it.  He 
thought  that  dwellings  built  with  the  full  amount  of  cubic  air  space, 
with  the  highest  sanitary  conditions  and  conveniences,  could  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  thought  that  a  word  of  caution  was  required 
about  comparisons  of  rates  of  mortality.  The  element  of  age  was 
of  essential  importance  in  this  matter.  For  example,  take  the 
cases  of  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain  :  in  the  latter  the  moi'talit\^ 
of  late  years  had  been  about  19  per  1,000,  in  New  Zealand  it 
was  considerably  less  ;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  relative 
rate  of  mortality  of  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  was  to  be 
tested  by  such  comparisons,  because  there  were,  so  to  say,  no  old 
people  in  New  Zealand,  but  a  great  number  here.  In  the  same 
way  an  erroneous  impression  might  be  formed  if  it  "was  said  that 
the  mortality  was  so  much  in  Peabody  Buildings,  and  so  much 
more  in  the  whole  of  London.  He  was  not  clear  whether  the 
deaths  among  the  inhabitants  of  Peabody  Dwellings  were  correctly 
traced  among  the  deaths  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other  places. 
Kates  of  mortality  did  not  and  could  not  differ  to  the  extent  that 
would  appear  in  some  of  the  tables. 

Mr.  David  F.  Schloss  wished  to  say  a  word  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardiaiis,  and  a  Director  of  the  Tenements 
Dwellings  Company.  The  Asylums  Board  was  rather  blamed  for  not 
admitting  to  their  hospitals  cases  of  measles  ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  because  the  infection  from  measles  was  so  rapid 
that  before  a  child  could  be  removed  to  a  hospital  the  rest  of  the 
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family  would  catch  the  infection.  In  the  4  per  cent,  buildings  the 
average  death-rate  so  far  had  been  9  per  1,000.  It  was  unduly 
high  last  year  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Adler  had  said,  of  tlie  death 
of  a  whole  family  from  measles.  Some  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  what  might  be  called  the  selection  of  lives  in  the  Peabody 
and  similar  Buildings.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  true,  as  was 
frequently  asserted,  that  only  well-to-do  artizans  could  get  into 
that  class  of  property.  In  the  4  per  cent,  dwellings  the  average 
weekly  wages  was  supposed  to  be,  in  one  block  1  5.9.,  and  in  two 
blocks  of  the  East  End  Dwellings  Company  the  average  wages  was 
supposed  to  be  20s.  or  less.  But  the  tenants  of  all  well-managed 
blocks  were  people  of  comparatively  regular  habits,  fairly  free  from 
intemperance,  and  willing  to  earn  regular  money.  Now  that  was 
a  distinctly  marked  selection  as  compared  with  tenement  houses. 
He  agreed  with  what  fell  from  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  that  the 
comparison  was  not  a  fair  one  between  old  rotten  property  and 
comparatively  new  and  specially  well  built  property ;  it  was  a 
comparison  of  what  he  might  call  unscientific  density  with 
scientific  density.  Mr.  Hendriks  asked  what  was  the  cubic  space 
in  the  ordinary  tenement  buildings;  380  feet  was  given  as  the 
average  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  for  children  as  well  as  for 
adults.  The  usual  Local  Government  Board  requirements  were 
300  feet,  and  half  of  that  for  children,  which  was  very  much  lower, 
but,  as  a  fact,  the  cubic  space  actually  found  in  a  very  large 
number  of  ordinary  tenement  houses  was  much  lower  than  the 
Government  standard.  He  would  invite  the  attention  of  medical 
officers  of  health  to  the  extent  of  overcrowding  in  ordinary  build- 
ings. His  company  succeeded  fairly  well,  but,  when  they  tried  to 
buy  up  those  places  and  put  them  into  repair,  they  were  outbid 
by  the  house  knackers,  who,  being  allowed  to  overcrowd  the  houses, 
could  afford  to  pay  a  price  which  a  company,  treating  its  tenants 
properly,  could  not  afford  to  give ;  in  this  way  their  operations 
were  checked. 

Dr.  S.  R.  LovETT  said  he  took  very  great  interest  in  these  large 
model  dwellings.  He  represented  a  central  metropolitan  district — 
St.  Giles' — which  at  one  time  was  very  densely  populated,  but  had 
been  very  much  relieved  of  its  population  through  the  operation  of 
Lord  Cross's  Act.  The  district  had  not  only  been  relieved  of  the 
density  of  his  population,  but  also  of  typhus  fever.  When  he  was 
first  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  district,  there  was  not  a  single 
year  when  typhus  fever  did  not  break  out  on  the  areas  of  Great 
Wild  Street  and  Little  Coram  Street,  but  now  it  was  unknown  in 
the  district.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Act,  1890,  he  had  inspected  three  of  these  large  blocks  of 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  in  those  areas  ;  he  had  visited 
every  room,  and  seen  every  water-closet,  cistern,  and  dust  hole,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rooms  that  required  limewhiting, 
he  had  found  the  whole  of  the  buildings  to  be  in  good  sanitary  order. 
The  people  in  the  Great  Wild  Street  block  were  of  a  superior 
artizan  class.  There  were  a  great  many  babies,  because  the  popula- 
tion consists  largely  of  young  or  middle  aged  married  adults. 
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Mr,  F.  B.  Crouch  said  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  selec- 
tion of  the  tenants,  and  to  tlieir  general  appearance  of  superiority, 
Dr.  Nevvsholme's  statement  of  the  occupation  of  tlie  tenants,  and 
the  fact  that  their  avei-age  wages  only  amount  to  23.?.  Sd.  a  week, 
should  speak  for  themselves.  As  special  attention  however  is 
directed  towards  keeping  tlie  tenants  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark 
in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  order,  this  in  itself  is  apt  to  cause 
outsiders  to  think  that  the  I'eabody  tenants  belong  to  a  superior 
station  in  life  than  they  do  in  reality. 

Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  said  that  there  was  one  table  in  the  paper 
which  he  missed  sadly,  viz.,  a  table  giving  the  length  of  residence 
of  the  persons  in  the  buildings.  It  was  one  thing  for  an  individual 
to  leave  the  building  and  go  direct  to  hospital  to  die,  the  hospital 
deaths  would  include  such  a  case,  but  another  thing  for  an  indivi- 
dual to  remove  to  some  other  residence  and  die  there  or  subsequently 
in  hospital.  For  instance,  the  mortality  of  a  common  lodging  house 
might  appear  prodigiously  high  if  the  individuals  who  left  the 
lodging  house  went  straight  to  hospital  and  died,  or  abnormally  low 
if  they  went  to  another  common  lodging  house  or  other  house  and 
died  at  the  last  place  of  residence  or  in  hospital  after  removal  from 
the  latter.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  immense  a.s.si.stance  in  e.sti- 
mating  the  value  of  the  mortality  returns  if  they  had  a  table 
showing  the  permanency  or  temporary  character  of  the  residence. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  comparing  block 
dwellings  and  cottage  dwellings  to  confuse  the  crowding  of 
dwellings  with  the  crowding  of  persons.  He  did  not  think  that 
Dr.  Farr  considered  his  law  anytliing  more  than  a  rough  estimate. 
It  was  a  comparison  of  population  to  square  space,  but  that  question 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  density  of  buildings;  they 
might  be  half  empty.  It  was  not  the  mere  density  of  buildings  so 
much  as  the  density  of  individuals  that  tended  to  increase  mortality. 
Everyone  who  had  been  in  a  crowd  knows  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  to  breathe  with  comfort  after  half-an-hour's  close  personal 
contact.  That  was  exactly  what  took  place  when  dwellings  were 
closely  packed  on  a  superficies,  but  when  they  were  built  up  the 
same  number  of  people  were  distributed  through  a  lai-ger  cubic 
space.  Infection  by  actual  contact  was  favoured  by  the  block 
dwellings,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  which  in  future  would 
have  to  be  provided  against.  At  present,  beyond  the  regulations 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  there  was  no  power  legally  to  remove 
infected  persons  from  those  dwellings.  Legislative  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  to  combat  the  danger  of  increased  spread  of  infec- 
tion from  aggregation  of  population  in  block  dwellings. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  said  there  appeared  to  be  a  general 
agreement  in  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Newsholme's  criticism  did  not 
apply  to  Dr.  Farr's  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  enunciated  by 
Dr.  Farr.  The  meeting  had  been  told  that  that  law  was  practically 
repealed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  That  meant,  he  supposed,  that 
the  law  applied  to  the  average  and  tolerably  uniform  conditions 
that  prevailed  over  England  when  the  law  was  formulated,  and  the 
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operation  of  tlie  Public  Health  Act  was  to  differentiate  the  condi- 
tions in  snch  a  manner  that  the  law  was  no  lonsfer  applicable.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  form  of  the  law  applicable 
to  model  dwelliners,  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  compare  dwellings  of 
this  class  with  others  similar  in  all  essential  respects,  except  that 
they  differed  as  regards  the  density  of  population — differed,  foi- 
example,  with  respect  to  the  nmount  of  open  space  round  them  or 
within  their  area.  That  made  it  all  tlie  more  a  matter  of  regret 
that  Dr.  Xewsliolme  was  not  able  to  get  the  statistics  he  sought  for 
with  regard  to  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoNGSTAFF  thought  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  matter 
to  compare  a  highly  specialised  population,  such  as  that  inhabiting 
Poabody  Buildings,  witli  such  a  very  varied  population  as  that  of 
the  whole  of  London.  He  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
to  compare  it  with  a  part  of  London  unifoi-mly  built  on.  Some 
evidence  had  been  obtained  by  the  County  Council  with  respect  to 
the  insanitary  areas  in  the  east  of  London,  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion of  .«:obriety  was  a  factor  of  great  importance.  The  poor  Jews 
of  the  East  End  of  London,  though  living  in  extremely  insanitary 
conditions,  were  a  verj'  sober  race,  and  it  had  been  found  that  the 
portions  of  London  mostly  inhabited  by  them  did  not  exhibit  such 
a  high  death-rate  as  would  be  found  among  so-called  Christians 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  JoHX  B.  AJaktin,  as  treasurer  of  the  hospital  to  which 
undoubtedly  any  present  at  the  meeting  would  be  carried  if  they 
were  run  over  as  they  left  the  building,  ventured  to  throw  out  an 
interjection  rather  than  to  make  a  speech.  He  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  mortality  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peabody  Buildings,  amounting  to  some  i  5  to  17  per  cent. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  remarkable  fact  deserving  of  investigation.  What 
was  the  explanatitm  of  this  phenomenon  r  Had  the  Peabody 
organisation  touched  a  class  of  the  population  which  was  essen- 
tially different  in  its  ways  and  modes  of  thought  and  habit  from 
the  population  at  large,  or  was  it  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
their  removal  in  cases  of  illness  were  such  that  they  were  driven 
to  hospitals  and  infirmaries  to  die  ?  With  regard  to  the  main 
question  of  the  paper,  he  had  been  anticipated  by  previous 
speakers  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  not  entirely  fair  to  compare 
the  population  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  or  model  lodging  houses 
with  the  population  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  on  Table  XVII, 
the  superficial  area  of  the  various  buildings  was  put  down  and 
added  up.  It  showed  nearly  1,183,000  superficial  square  feet  with 
a  population  of  20,374;  but  if  they  were  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  competent  architect  the  problem  how  to  erect  one  block  and 
accommodate  20,374  persons,  he  thought  that  considerably  more 
than  1,183,000  square  feet  would  be  required.  There  Avould  have  to 
be  provided  room  for  main  thoroughfares  and  minor  thoroughfares, 
as  well  as  for  courts  and  quadrangles,  &c.  Previous  speakers  had 
also  hinted  at  the  various  conditions  of  life  of  the  population  of 
these  buildings.     He  was  speaking  without  experience,  but  he  had 
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always  been  given  to  understand  that  there  was  a  well  defined 
reluctance  in  certain  classes  to  inhabit  the  Peabody  Buildings, 
from  that  want  of  privatjy  which  they  obtained  in  houses  outside 
such  organisations,  and  he  took  it  that  it  would  be  only  those  who 
were  more  regular  in  their  lives,  and  whose  comings-in  and  goings- 
out  would  be  less  subject  to  invidious  i-emark  who  inhabited  such 
buildings,  and  their  average  expectation  of  life  would  be  con- 
sequently better.  He  would  therefore  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
the  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  was  very  low  in  those  buildings. 
Then  again  if  they  considered  the  effect  of  destroying  a  i-ookery 
in  any  given  area  and  replacing  it  V)y  a  model  lodging  house,  what 
was  the  result  ?  As  had  been  said  an  ineligible  population  would 
be  crowded  out;  but  where  must  they  go?  In  many  cases  they 
must  be  added  to  the  population  of  the  rookeries  round  about  the 
Peabody  Buildings.  Lai-ge  families  of  poor  parents  were  rejected 
from  these  model  lodging  houses  because  they  wanted  to  crowd 
into  three  rooms  a  family  for  whom  four  were  requisite,  and  the 
mortality  outside  the  buildings  was  therefore  increased.  During 
the  reading  of  the  paper  he  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  dealt  with  London  in  particular,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society  if  at  some 
time  Dr.  Newsholme  or  someone  else  would  contribute  a  paper  on 
the  subject  as  illustrated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  New 
York  tenement  houses  were  the  rule;  in  Philadelphia  the  excep- 
tion. When  a  pei'son  went  "  up  town  "  in  New  York  to  about 
116th  Street  he  was  taken  by  an  elevated  railway  on  the  level  of 
the  roofs  of  acres,  or  even  miles,  of  tenement  houses.  He  was 
sorry  to  .say  that  his  acquaintance  with  these  was  limited  to 
looking  into  the  windows.  In  Philadelphia  it  was  entirely 
different;  there  every  man  had  his  OA'ai  little  house.  The  two 
different  systems  of  those  two  great  cities  were  so  marked  that  he 
thought  a  contribution  to  the  annals  of  the  Society  with  regard  to 
the  results  of  the  two  systems  would  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

Dr.  Newsholme,  in  reply,  referred  first  to  Mr.  Humphreys's 
valuable  remarks,  whose  first  criticism  was  that  workhouse  deaths 
had  not  been  included.  Having  gone  over  the  individual  schedules 
himself,  he  could  speak  to  the  fact  that  the  workhouse  deaths  wei-e 
included.  He  could  not  speak  to  all,  but  so  far  as  inquiry  could 
ensure  this  they  were  complete.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Farr's  law, 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  in  the  discussion  it  had  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  law  had  been  abrogated  by  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments which  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875.  But  that  was  not  the  general  opinion  outside  the  Statistical 
Society,  and  in  medical  papers  and  elsewhere  there  were  constant 
references  to  the  law,  as  though  it  held  good  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  density  of  population  was 
the  cause  of  a  high  mortality.  It  had  even  been  proposed  that  in 
any  sanitary  inquiry  the  influence  of  density  should  first  be  di.-<- 
covered  by  means  of  Farr's  formula,  thus  "  eliminating  the  element 
of  density  from  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  insalubrity."  This 
evidently  presupposed  that  density  itself,  apart  from  the  insanitary 
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conditions  which  often  accompany  it,  was  a  cause  nf  liiffh  mortality. 
The  excessive  number  of  children  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  was 
partially  explained  in  a  foot  note  in  the  paper;  large  families 
were  preferred  as  tenants  of  those  buildings.  Mr.  Hendriks  asked 
what  was  the  average  cubical  space  per  head  in  ordinary  houses  ? 
He  (Dr.  Newsholme)  had  no  tigui-es  bearing  on  this  point.  The 
only  thiug  that  was  possible  in  that  direction  was  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  living  per  room,  which  would  be  obtainable  to 
some  extent  from  the  next  census.  Mr.  Bailey  struck  a  note  of 
Avarning  as  to  the  fallacies  introduced  by  differences  of  age 
distribution  in  the  populations  compared  ;  but  that  source  of 
fallacy  had  been  already  eliminated  in  the  paper,  as  shown  in 
Tables  VII  and  VIII.  Mr.  Schloss  had  alluded  to  a  death-rate 
of  9  per  i,ooo  in  certain  tenement  dwellings.  It  was  obvious  that 
those  figures  referred  to  a  very  artificial  population,  or  the  death 
returns  were  incomplete  and  therefore  untrustworthy.  Dr.  Sykes 
asked  about  the  length  of  residence  of  tenants  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings.  Speaking  offhand,  from  a  statement  furnished  by 
Mr.  Crouch,  there  were  lOO  or  zoo  tenants  in  the  Peabody  Build- 
ings of  twenty  years'  standing.  Whenever  a  notice  had  to  Ipe 
served  about  20  per  cent,  appealed  to  the  officers  to  be  allowed  to 
remain.  He  took  it  that  Dr.  Sykes's  density  of  individuals  and  not 
of  dwellings  simply  came  to  a  question  of  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  a  room  of  a  given  size;  and  there  again  he  hoped  we 
shall  get  valuable  information  from  the  forthcoming  census.  He 
did  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Martin  that  the  building  of  a 
large  block  of  dwellings  necessarily  drove  people  into  surrounding 
rookeries,  for  he  thought  a  gradual  improvement  occurred.  He 
had  to  thank  Mr.  Crouch,  sen.,  and  Mr.  Ci'ouch,  juu.,  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  lay  before 
the  Society,  and  he  was  gratified  that  his  paper  had  given  rise  to 
such  a  very  valuable  discussion. 

The  President  proposed  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Newsholme  for  his  valuable  paper,  which  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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I. —  Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1890. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  21.st  February,  1891,  in  continuatioa  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years : — 

"A  year  of  great  financial  disturbance,  but  nevertheless,  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  of  moderate  commercial  prosperity; 
such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  1890.  It  was  a  year  in  which  ti-ade 
had  exceptional  difficulties  to  encounter.  In  the  earlier  months 
high  rates  for  money  prevailed,  and  exercised  a  restrictive  in- 
fluence upon  business  of  all  kinds.  A  period  of  comparative  ease 
and  quiet  succeeded,  lasting  from  March  to  about  the  middle  of 
July,  during  which  trade  and  Stock  Exchange  speculation  alike 
showed  renewed  activity.  But  troublous  times  quickly  followed, 
and  lasted  practically  to  the  close  of  the  year.  The  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  had  been  growing 
rapidly  more  and  more  acute,  culminated  in  a  revolution  which 
swept  the  Celman  Administration  from  power.  The  change  of 
government  was  undoubtedly  a  change  for  the  better,  for  the 
Celman  gang  were  rotten  and  corrupt  to  the  core.  Naturally, 
however,  it  further  weakened  what  little  confidence  there  was  left 
in  the  stability  of  Argentine  finance,  and  the  financial  houses  who 
had  been  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  Government  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  Large  masses  of  securities 
which  they  had  taken  firm  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  retail  them 
to  investors  at  a  profit,  remained  upon  their  hands.  These  it  had 
become  impossible  to  sell  except  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  obtain  advances  upon  them.  Their  capital  was 
thus  locked  up,  and  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  their 
business  they  were  forced  to  sell  consols  and  other  good  securities. 
These  sales  soon  attracted  attention,  and  the  air  grew  thick  with 
rumours  as  to  the  emban^assments  of  this  and  that  firm  and  insti- 
tution. Week  by  week  the  alarm  and  distrust  thus  generated 
deepened,  until  a  climax  was  reached  when,  on  the  15th  November, 
it  was  announced  that  the  arreat  house  of  Baring  Brothers  had 
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been  compelled  to  close  its  dooi's.  Happily,  however,  the  position 
of  the  firm  had  previously  been  made  known  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  governor  had  thus  been  enabled  to  take  timely 
measures  of  precaution.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
Bank  of  France  for  a  loan  of  3,000,000/.  of  gold  on  tlie  security  of 
Treasury  bills,  and  a  further  1,500,000/.  of  tlie  metal  was  obtained 
from  the  Russian  ^linistry  of  Finance  by  the  sale  of  Treasury 
bonds.  In  conjunction,  moreover,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
acting  on  its  invitation,  our  large  banks  and  financial  institutions 
combined  to  guarantee  the  liabilities  of  the  Barings,  and  these 
protective  measures  being  announced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
failure  of  the  firm,  the  panic  which  otherwise  would  undoubtedly 
have  ensued  was  averted.  Still  credit  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  even  fully  recovered,  and  trade  suffered  in 
consequence.  And  there  were  other  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
Political  and  financial  troubles  unsettled  and  restricted  trade  with 
South  America  ;  in  South  Africa  the  collapse  of  the  wild  specula- 
tion in  mining  properties,  and  subsequent  bank  failures,  imposed  a 
check  upon  all  commercial  transactions ;  and  in  the  United  States 
tai'iff  and  silver  legislation  combined  to  paralyse  business  for  a 
time.  In  the  States  great  hopes  had  been  founded  upon  the 
]>assing  of  the  Bills  for  increasing  the  silver  purchases  of  the 
Treasury,  and  upon  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act.  It  was  expected 
that  the  combined  effect  of  these  would  be  to  send  up  prices,  to 
stimulate  American  industry,  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  all 
classes  of  commodities.  Accordingly  traders  and  stock  exchange 
speculatoi's  strained  their  credit  in  order  to  accumulate  stocks  of 
commodities  and  securities,  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  sell  at 
higher  prices  later  on.  But  the  expected  boom  did  not  take  place. 
True,  the  McKinley  Act  did  raise  prices.  In  this  respect  its  pro- 
moters found  it  only  too  effectnal,  for  a  general  election  of 
members  of  Congress  was  pending,  and  the  constituencies,  dis- 
gusted at  finding  the  cost  of  living  enhanced  while  wages  had  not 
risen,  turned  against  the  Government,  and  returned  a  sweeping 
democratic  majority.  This  condemnation  of  the  Act  was  fatal  to 
its  success  as  a  measure  for  stimulating  American  industry,  for 
capitalists,  who  might  have  been  tempted  to  establish  new  or 
extend  existing  industries  had  they  been  assured  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  pi'otective  duties,  became  disinclined  to  make  the 
venture  when  it  became  evident  tliat  the  permanence  of  the  tariff 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  Instead  of  trade  expamliug,  there- 
fore, it  diminished  in  volume,  and  those  who  had  loaded  thenaselves 
up  with  heavy  stocks  or  entered  into  onerous  future  engagements 
found  it  necessary  to  press  for  help  from  the  banks.  Many  of 
them  failed  to  get  the  assistance  they  needed,  and  as  one  heavy 
failure  after  another  took  place,  credit  was  undermined  and 
business  became  utterly  disorganised.  The  acute  stage  of  the 
crisis  had  been  passed,  and  some  improvement  had  set  in  before 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  some  time  our 
trade  was  injuriously  affected,  not  only  by  the  higher  duties  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  but  also  by  the  unsettlement  of  business  in  the 
States    which    resulted    from    that    unwise    piece    of    legislation. 
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Against  these  obstacles  to  trade  must  be  placed  the  quietude  of 
European  politics,  for,  apart  from  such  minor  incidents  as  our 
dispute  with  Portugal  and  the  squabbles  of  the  Balkan  States, 
there  has  been  nothing  to  inteirupt  the  peaceful  course  of  affairs, 
while  possible  causes  of  future  quarrels  have  been  removed  by  the 
agreements  into  which  the  great  powers  have  entered  for  the 
partition  of  Africa. 

"  In  circumstances  such  as  we  have  indicated  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  our  trade  has  not  only  suffered  no  diminution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  continued  to  grow,  although  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  that  there  seemed  reason  to  hope  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade  was  slightly  smaller  in  189U  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 
This  is  not  quite  apparent  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  a 
little  examination  of  the  figures  will  make  it  clear.  A  comparison 
half  year  by  half  year  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  1890  and  1889 
brings  out  the  following  results  : — 


Lnports. 

1890. 

1889. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

HaK  year  ending  30tli  June    .... 
„                 31st  December 

£ 
206,927,000 
215,959,000 

£ 

207,934,000 
219,661,000 

£ 

-  1 ,007,000 

-  5  702,000 

Per  CDt. 

-o'5 
-2-6 

Year        

420,886,000 

427,595,000 

-  6,709,000 

—  1-6 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce. 


1890. 

1889. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Half  year  ending  30th  Jur.e     ... 
„                 31st  December 

£ 

127,556,000 
135,987,000 

£ 

119,410,000 
129,525,000 

£ 
+    8,146,000 
+    6,462,000 

Per  cnt. 

+  6-8 
+  5-0 

Year     

263,543,000 

248,935,000 

+ 14,608,000 

+  5-9 

The  imports  of  1890  show,  as  compared  with  1889,  a  decrease  of 
6,709.000/.,  or  I •6  per  cent.  The  exports  of  home  produce,  on  the 
other  hand,  exceeded  those  of  1889  by  14,608,000/.,  or  5*9  per  cent., 
and  the  acrgregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  combined  was 
consequently  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about 
8,000,000/.  In  order  however  to  deduce  from  these  figures  any 
conclu.siou  as  to  the  value  of  trade,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  movement  in  prices.  When  that  is  done  (see  Appendix  H),  it 
is  found  that  of  the  decrease  of  6,709,000/.  in  the  value  of  our  net 
imports  last  year,  about  5,000,000/.  was  due  to  the  lower  prices 
paid  for  the  imported  produfe,  and  that  only  1,700,000/.,  or  about 
o*3  per  cent.,  represents  a  falling  off  in  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  got  such  higher  prices  for  our  exports  that  if  we  had 
shipped  the  same  aggregate  quantity  as  in  1889  they  would  have 
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yielded  nearly  1 5,900,000/.  more  than  was  realised  in  that  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  increase  in  value  last  year,  as 
compared  with  1889,  did  not  exceed  14,600,000/.,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  falling  oil'  in  quantity  corres[)oii(lin<;' 
to  the  dill'erence  between  an  increase  of  15,900,000/.  and  one  of 
14,600,000/.,  or,  in  other  words,  a  decrease  of  about  |  per  cent. 
Imports  and  exports  combined,  thei'e  was  a  decrease  in  quantity  of 
about  o*4  per  cent.,  which  compares  with  the  movement  in  im- 
mediately preceding  years  thus  : — 

Volume  of  Our  Foreign  Trade.     Increase  or  Decrease,  per  Cent,  as 
compared  with  previous  Years. 


1890 
'89 
'88 
'87 
'86 
'85 


Imports  Ketained 

for 

Home  Consumption. 


Per  cnt. 
Decrease  c'3 1 
Increase  11 '25 
3'42 

Decrease  0*37 
Iiu-roase     3 '28 


Exports  of 
Ilome  Produce. 


Per  cut. 

Decrease  Ool 

Increase  371 

„         4-64 

„         4-80 

5-33 

Decrease  3' 84 


Imports  and  Exports. 


Per  cnt. 
Decrease  o'39 
Increase  8  08 

>,         3  "94 

,.         4'y3 

'■94 

Decrease  o'z^> 


"  Last  year's  decrease  compares  badly  with  the  expansion 
shown  in  previous  years,  but  two  points  in  connection  with  it 
should  be  noted.  In  the  first  place  the  decline  took  place  almost 
entirely  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and  the  wonder  rather  is 
that  such  a  crisis  as  that  which  we  were  then  passing  through, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  still  more  severe  dislocation  of  credit 
in  the  United  States,  did  not  produce  a  greater  curtailment  of 
trade.  And  further,  the  falling  off  in  imports  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  our  own  good  harvest  enabled  us  to  dispense  to 
some  extent  with  foreign  supplies  of  foodstuffs;  while,  as  regai-ds 
some  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  industry,  such  as  wool,  cotton, 
and  timber,  unusually  large  stocks  were  carried  forward  from  188!^' 
to  1890,  and  smaller  imports,  therefore,  suffice  for  the  full  supply 
of  our  wants.  The  trifling  curtailment  of  our  foreign  trade,  more- 
over, was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  expansion  of  the 
home  trade.  That  such  was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  our  chief  industries  Avhich  are 
published  herewith.  It  is  shown  also  by  the  returns  of  the 
bankers'  clearing  houses,  which  compare  with  those  of  1889 
(deduction  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  London  establishment 
of  the  clearings  on  stock  exchange  and  consols  pay  da3s)  thus  : — 


London  clearing  house 

Manchester      ,,  

Birmingham    ,,  

Newcastle-on-Tyne  clearing  house  ... 


1890. 


£ 

6,025,907,000 

162,018,000 

42,319,000 

20,938,000 


1889. 


5,928,234,000 

149,790,000 

35,856,000 

19,582,000 


Increase. 


96,673,000 

12,228,000 

6,463,000 

1,356,00:1 


i2 
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"  And  further  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  afforrled  by  the 
statistics  of  railway  traffic.  The.se  are  not  yet  complete,  but  taking 
tlie  tifteen  chief  English  lines  whose  accounts  are  summarised  in 
the  appendix,  the  comparison  with  1889  is  as  follows : — 


Passengers  and  Parcels. 

Merchandise. 

Mincrulg. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

Fir-it  six  montlis  

Second       ,,            

£ 
12,276,000 
14,380,700 

£ 
1 1,569,500 
14,241,800 

£ 
8.998.600 
9,597,400 

£ 

8,670,800 
9,420,200 

£ 
6,540,300 
7,015,900 

£ 

6,298,60c 
6,729,50c 

JOtal  for  year  

26,656,700 

25,811,300 

18,596,000 

18,091,000 

13,556,200 

13,028,100 

Increase  or  decrease  "1 
lir.st  six  montbs....  J 

]  ncrea.se  or  decrease  "1 
.<econd  six  monllis  J 

+  706,500  =  61  parent. 
+  138,900  =  1-0       „ 

+  3  2 7,800  =3 '8  per  cnt. 
+  i77,200»=  rp        „ 

+  241,700  =  3-8  per  cnt. 
+  286,400  =  4-2       „ 

Total  increase  or  de-  "1 
crease  for  year  ....  j 

+  845,400  =  3-3  per  cnt. 

+  505,000=  2-8  per  cnt. 

+  528,100  =  4-1  per  cnt. 

"  These  figures  also  bear  witness  to  a  slackening  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  yeai%  and  this  would  have  been  much  more  apparent  if 
the  statistics  of  the  Scotch  lines  had  been  available,  for  business 
north  of  the  Tweed  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  blowing  out  of 
the  pig  iron  furnaces  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  sub.sequently 
by  the  great  railway  strike,  which  brought  traffic  for  a  time  almost 
to  a  standstill,  and  caused  factories  and  workshops  to  be  closed  for 
want  of  coal. 

"  One  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year's  business  is  that  in  1890 
our  farmei's  fared  better  than  they  had  done  for  many  years.  All 
the  grain  crops  were  above  the  average,  and  although  prices  re- 
mained low,  they  were,  at  all  events,  higher  on  the  average  than 
in  1889.  Grrazing  farmers  probably  did  not  do  so  well,  for  they 
had  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  store  cattle,  while  the  prices  of  all 
but  the  better  qualities  of  beef  and  mutton  were  kept  down  by 
the  large  importations  of  foreign  meat.  Dairy  farming,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  remunerative,  and  it  is  significant  of 
an  improved  state  of  tilings  that  the  demand  for  farms  was  better 
last  year  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  Farmers  have 
been  gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  their  altered  con- 
ditions, and  with  rents  and  working  expenses  reduced,  they  are 
able  to  make  a  profit  at  prices  which  would  formerly  have  been 
considered  ruinously  low.  And  their  position  would  be  still  more 
and  very  materially  improved  if  means  could  be  devised  of  bringing 
them  into  closer  connection  with  consunaers.  The  present  modes 
of  distribution  stand  greatly  in  need  of  reform.  They  enrich  the 
middlemen  at  the  expense  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  both 
these  would  benefit  if  more  direct  relations  between  them  were 
established.     Appended  are  our  usual  tables  of  prices  : — 
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Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immedu-itelj/  after  Harvest,  1884-90,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  Years. 


Tcriuds. 

1890.  !  1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886.'  1885. 

1884. 

*.  d.\  s.     d. 
35  9  31  2 
31  lo  29  9 

s.     d. 
36  4 
31  10 

s.     d. 
29  11 
32  6 

*.  d.  1  s.     d. 
33   I  ! 32  4 
31  -;32  10 

*.  d. 

IS     I 
35  8 

Calendar  year  average  

Comparative  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain. 


Week. 


Aug.  2.. 
9. 

16.. 

23. 

30.. 
Sept.  6 . 

13.. 

20. 

z7.. 
Oct.   4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

^'0T.  1.. 

8.. 

15.. 

22.. 

29.. 
Dec.   6.. 

13.. 

20.. 

27.. 


Wheat. 


1890.  1889.  1888 


s.     d. 

30  8 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 


34 
35 
36 
36 
37 

38  1 

34  II 

32  2 

30  7 

30  II 

32  1 

32  2 

32  3 

31  8 
31  II 
31  9 
31  8 
31  3 
^o  10 
30  8 
30  7 


Barley. 


1890.     1889.    1888. 


23  4 

24  5 

25  4 

26  2 

51  3 

30  II 

30  3 

29  II 

,29  9 

29  5 

29  3 

29  7 

29  10 

29  7 

29  5 

29  3 

28  II 

29  - 
28  9 
28  <; 
28  8 


s.     d. 

19  11 
19  10 
19  5 


28  11 

29  - 
29  4 

29  8 

30  4 

30  11 

31  3 
31  - 
30  4 
29  11 

29  9 

30  2 

29  10 

30  4 
30  6 


s.  d. 

19  4 

24  9 

18  8 

21  II 

26  10 
24  2 
29  9 
32  5 
29  4 

29  1 

29  I 

28  10 

29  5 
28  10 
28  2 

27  10 
27  8 
27  4 
27  4 
27  I 
26  II 
26  10 


Oats. 


1890.  1889.  1888 


20  6 
19  5 
19  5 

18  11 

19  6 
19  2 
17  2 
17  2 
16  11 
16  8 
16  8 
16  4 
16  11 

8 
1 


18  6 


18 


19 


16 
17 

17  - 

17  4 

17  6 

10  1 17  7 

10  17  11 
6  ]18  2 

11  1 18  2 


9 
9 
9 

18  10 
18  9 
17  2 
16  4 
16  3 
16  4 
16  10 
16  5 
16  <; 
16  2 
16 
16 
16 
16 


9 
6 

9 
9 

16  10 
16  ', 
16     ; 


"  Speaking  generally,  the  movements  in  the  pj-ices  of  com- 
modities during  the  year  were  confined  within  comparatively 
uaiTow  limits.  There  were  very  violent  flactuations  in  iron  and 
steel,  partly  the  result  of  gambling  in  pig  iron  Avarrants,  and  partly 
due  to  trade  disputes.  In  cotton  also  the  variations  were  frequent 
and  wide,  the  disturbing  causes  being  varying  crop  estimates  and 
the  '  cornering '  operations  conducted  by  Mr.  Steenstrand,  which 
utterly  collapsed  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Another  article 
which  fluctuated  a  good  deal  is  wool.  On  the  whole,  however, 
prices  traced  a  narrow  but  well  marked  curve,  there  being  a  down- 
ward movement  in  the  March  quarter,  a  slight  rise  in  the  June 
quarter,  which  was  continued  and  became  more  marked  in  the 
following  quarter,  but  gave  place  to  a  fresh  decline  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year.  As  the  result  of  these  movements,  the  genei-al 
level  of  prices,  as  measured  by  our  '  Index  Number,'  was  slightly 
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lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the 
figures  being : — 

'Index  Number,'  representing 

the  Coml)"ineil  Prices  of 

Twenty-two  Leading  Commodities. 

1st  January,  1891 2124 

July,  '90 2259 

January,  '90 2256 

July,  '89 2161 

January,  '89 2187 

July,  '88 2121 

January,  '88 2230 

„  '87 2059 

„  '86 .- 2023 

„  '85 2098 

"  The  fall  for  the  year  is  very  slight,  amounting  to  no  more  than 
i  per  cent.,  and  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  bay  certain  foodstuffs  and  portions 
of  the  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures  more  cheaply  than  we 
were  able  to  do  in  ,1889.  That  was  a  benefit,  and  there  was  a 
further  gain  in  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  for  our  exports 
higher  prices  tlian  in  the  previous  year.  Here  is  how  the  I'ecord 
as  to  the  prices  of  our  imports  and  exports  in  1890  and  the  previous 
five  years  stands  : — 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.     Average  Rise  (yr  Fall  as  compared  with 
previous  Years. 


ISOO. 
'^9. 
'S8. 
'87., 
'86. 
'85. 


Imports  Retained 

for 

Home  Consumption. 


Per  cnt. 

-    1-38 
+    i'i4 


—  5-67 

-  5-63 


E.iports  of 
Home  Produce. 


Per  cnt. 

f  6-41 

f  2-32 

f  0-90 

-  0-52 

-  5-35 

-  4-89 


Imports  and  Exports. 


Per  cnt. 

+  1-78 

+  r6i 

+  2 '04 

-  1'22 

-  5'Sl 

-  5 '44 


"  Of  course,  the  higher  prices  we  obtained  for  our  exports  was 
not  all  pure  gain.  During  the  past  year  or  two  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture has  been  enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  by 
dearer  coal,  and  in  several  other  ways.  Higher  prices  for  our 
j)r()ducts,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily  imply  bigger  profits  for 
manufacturers.  If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  the  dividends 
declared  by  joint  stock  companies  engaged  in  different  branches  of 
manufacture,  the  business  of  1890  was  fairly  profitable,  although 
there  were  noteworthy  exceptions,  such,  for  example,  as  some 
branches  of  the  iron  trade. 


"  To  our  working  classes  1890  was  undoubtedly  a  year  of  pros- 
perity, in  so  far  as   they   were   willing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Througliont  the  wliole  year  they  enjnjed  high  wages,  there  was  no 
lack  of  emphiynient  for  their  hi  hour,  and  the  cost  of  living  remained 
low.  There  is  perliaps  no  better  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
than  that  afforded  bj  the  returns  of  their  consumption  of  such 
articles  as  tea,  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits,  upon  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  free  income  is  expended.  And  as  regai-ds  these, 
the  record  for  the  past  three  years  is : — 

Quantities  Retained  for  Home  Consumption. 


Tea  lbs. 

Coffee c\vt3. 

Tobacco  lbs. 

Wines galls. 

Spirits,  home proof  galls. 

„       foreign    ....  galls. 

Beer barrels 


1800. 


194,008,500 
256,200 
59,31.2,500 
15,018,800 
29,410,400 
8,913,600 
31,248,800 


1889. 


185,621,800 

159.309 
57,026,400 
14,158,900 
27.183,400 
8,552,300 
29,823,800 


1888. 


185,433,700 
278,000 
55,403,900 
1.3,500,100 
25.963,600 
8,117,.500 
27,874,300 


"  A  stimulus  was  given  to  the  consumption  of  tea  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  15.  a  gallon  was 
added  to  the  tax  on  spirits,  the  consumption  increased  at  a  pi'opor- 
tionately  greater  rate  than  that  of  tea ;  and  beer  and  tobacco,  on 
which  taxation  remained  unaltered,  were  also  consumed  in  much 
larger  quantities.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  working  classes  has  been  materially  augmented,  and 
as  further  testimony  to  an  impi-ovement  in  their  condition,  the 
statistics  of  pauperism  may  be  cited.  At  the  close  of  1889  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  713,247  persons  in  receipt  of  relief, 
and  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  total  population  was  2*46  per 
cent.;  while  at  the  end  of  1890  the  number  had  fallen  to  695,821, 
and  the  proportion  to  population  had  dropped  to  2*37  per  cent. 
That  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  moi*e  of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  people  should 
have  gone  in  such  expenditui'e  as  that  on  beer  and  spirits,  and  so 
little  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  savings  banks,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  show  a  smaller  increase 
of  deposits  during  189U  than  for  many  years  previous : — 


Jauuary. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Amount  at  credit  of"| 
trustee         savings  > 
banks  J 

\ mount  at  credit  of] 
Tost  Office  savings  \ 
banks  J 

£ 
43.336,098 

67,760,621 

£ 
44,861,448 

63,020,925 

45.959.856 
58,614,600 

£ 
47,156,131 

53,904,127 

£ 

46.653.154 

50,882,383 

Total    

1 1 1,096,719 
3.214.346 

107,882,373 
3,307,917 

104,574,456 
3,514.198 

101.060,258 

or.ciec  J  7 

Increase     over    pre- 1 
vious  year  J 

3,524,721     3,707,501 
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"  Another  regrettable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  frequency  of 
trade  disputes,  and  the  bitterness  introduced  into  many  of  the 
contests.  For  tliese  the  apostles  of  the  new  trade  unionism  are 
lai'u^cly  to  blame.  They  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  tyranny 
to  which  we  cannot  believe  self  respecting  working  men  will  be 
disposed  to  submit.  Their  demand  is  that  no  man  sliall  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  his  living  unless  he  is  prepared  to  bow  to  their 
decrees.  The  only  liberty  they  are  willing  to  accord  working  men 
is  liberty  to  do  as  they  tell  them,  while  the  employer  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  engage  anyone  whom  they  have  not  stamped  with  the 
hall  mark  of  their  approval.  The  attempts  of  these  professional 
agitators  to  establish  a  dictatorship  have  been  the  cause  of  enormous 
loss  and  suffering  during  the  past  year  or  two,  but  it  is  significant 
that  in  nearly  every  contest  into  which  the  men  have  latterly  been 
led  by  them  they  have  been  worsted.  The  fact  is,  that  public 
feeling  is  revolting  against  their  selfish  and  dictatorial  methods,  and 
certainly  not  too  soon. 

"  The  incidents  of  the  recent  financial  crisis  are  so  fresh  in 
people's  minds  that  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  is  rather 
with  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  it  that  people  are  now  concerned. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  tliat,  looking  to  the  lack  of 
oi'dinary  prudence  which  the  Barings  ai'e  now  shown  to  have 
displayed  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  investors  must  not  put 
such  trust  as  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  do  in  the  know- 
ledge and  capacity  of  the  big  finance  houses.  And  another  is  that 
our  banking  system  needs  strengthening,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  down  whenever  any  heavy  strain  is  put  upon 
it.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  present  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  an  exceptionally  strong  and  resourceful  man,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  fall  of  the  Barings  would  have  resulted  in 
a  panic  more  intense  and  destructive  than  that  which  occurred  in 
1866,  upon  the  failure  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  But  we 
cannot  depend  upon  always  having  an  able  and  courageous  man 
at  the  helm  in  time  of  trouble,  and  while  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  the  banks  should  maintain  habitually  that  degree 
of  strength  which  is  required  in  a  panic,  it  certainly  is  desirable 
that  they  should  not  be  so  weak  that  they  cannot,  unaided,  cope 
with  relatively  minor  difficulties.  Their  weakness  lies  in  the 
smallness  of  their  cash  reserves.  As  ^Ir.  Goschen  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  speech  at  Leeds,  they  habitually  employ  their  money  u]) 
to  the  hilt,  and  there  is  consequently  no  unemployed  money  to  fall 
back  upon  when  exceptional  demands  are  made  upon  them.  In 
this  respect  their  position  has  been  growing  weaker  and  weaktr 
year  by  year,  for,  relatively  to  the  volume  of  their  transactions, 
their  reserves  have  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  This  coulti 
be  shown  in  various  ways,  but  one  illustration  will  suffice.  What 
reserves  they  have  are  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  if  we  compare 
the  reserve  there  with  the  volume  of  bills  and  cheques  passing 
through  the  London  bankers'  clearing  house,  the  exhibit  is  a 
Btrikingf  one. 
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1890 
'85, 
'80. 
'75, 
'70. 


Rank  of  Eii^hind 
Average  Reserve. 


13,683,000 
15.'37>000 
16,013,000 

ii.577'Ooo 
12,400,000 


Amount  of 
Loudon  Bankers'  Cleiiring. 


7,801,01.8,000 
5,511,071,0<iO 
5,794,238,000 
5,685,793,000 
3,914,220,000 


"  It  woald  be  absurd,  of  cour.sp,  to  argue  that  every  increase  in 
the  volume  of  bills  and  cheques  calls  for  a  pi'oportionate  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  cash  reserve.  Still,  these  figures  sufficiently 
show  that  the  superstructure  of  credit  has  increased  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cash  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  and  that  the 
latter  needs  to  be  broadened  and  strengthened.  Mr.  Goschen  has 
announced  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  induce  the  banks  to  take 
action  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  see  the 
desii^ability  of  doing  so,  for  it  is  infinitely  better  that  they  should 
act  for  themselves  than  that  legislative  compulsion  should  have  to 
be  used. 

"  Tariff  questions  were  unpleasantly  prominent  during  1890, 
and  will  be  still  more  to  the  front  this  year.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  McKinley  Act,  by  which  the  import  duties  of  the 
United  States  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  result  of  that 
measure,  however,  has  not  been  what  its  promoters  expected. 
Instead  of  satisfying  the  American  people,  it  has  been  to  them  an 
object  lesson  on  the  evils  of  a  protective  policy,  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  lead  to  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade.  The 
experience  of  the  States,  however,  is  not  deterring  other  nations 
from  following  in  their  steps,  and  France  and  Spain  have  each 
denounced  their  existing  commercial  treaties  with  a  view  to  adding 
largely  to  their  present  duties.  In  Canada,  again,  an  election  is 
being  fought  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  she  should 
differentiate  against  the  products  of  this  country  in  favour  of 
tliose  of  the  United  States.  And  at  home  we  have  a  party  who  are 
advocating  a  commercial  union  with  the  colonies,  which  must 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  protective  tariff  imposed  by  us  upon 
all  foreign  goods  that  might  compete  in  our  markets  with  colonial 
products.  This  is  a  chimerical  idea,  but  the  supporters  of  our 
present  fiscal  policy  must  not  be  content  with  merely  scouting 
protectionist  proposals.  They  must  show  why  they  ought  to  be 
rejected,  and  wherein  the  advantage  of  free  trade  lies.  That  is  a 
duty  which,  in  their  well  justified  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
their  case,  they  are  perhaps  a  little  apt  to  neglect,  and  to  which 
they  would  do  well  to  attend  somewhat  more  closely. 

"  The  course  of  the  money  market  in  1890  was  a  more  than 
usually  chequei'cd  one.  The  year  opened  with  a  6  per  cent,  bank 
rate,  which  was  maintained  until  the  middle  of  February.  During 
that  time  the  dearness  of  money  had  its  effect  in  curbing  stock 
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exchange  speculation,  and  also  in  reducing  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  the  bank  gained  strent^th  rapidly,  through  the  ('ontraction  of 
the  internal  circulation  and  the  influx  of  gold  from  abroad.  After- 
wards, when  the  rate  was  reduced  by  successive  reductions  of  |  per 
cent.,  from  5  to  3  per  cent.,  which  was  reached  about  the  middle  of 
April,  gold  continued  to  come  hither,  but  soon  the  current  began  to 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  June  the 
bank's  stock  of  the  metal  had  been  reduced  to  21^  millions,  and 
there  seemed  a  probability  of  its  being  still  further  diminished  by 
exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  directors  accordingly 
i-aised  their  rate  to  4  per  cent.  That  advance  had  not  much  effect 
upon  the  exchanges,  and  as  the  market  was  growing  nervous  about 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ai^gentine  and  the  possible  consequences  here, 
at  the  end  of  July  a  further  upward  movement  to  5  per  cent,  was 
considered  expedient.  This  higher  rate  was  maintained  for  three 
weeks,  but  a  considerable  influx  of  gold  having  taken  place  during 
that  time,  a  fresh  reduction  to  4  per  cent,  was  made.  Just  as 
before,  however,  this  lower  rate  after  a  little  led  to  gold  Avith- 
drawals,  and  early  in  September  it  became  necessary  for  the 
directors  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  move  up  again  to  5  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  this,  gold  continued  to  be  taken  for  export,  and 
the  market  was  getting  into  a  somewhat  excited  state,  owing  to  the 
persistent  rumours  as  to  the  difficulties  of  financial  houses  who 
were  known  to  be  largely  interested  in  Argentine  finance.  This 
nervous  condition  continued  for  some  weeks,  during  which  the 
market  rate  was  frequently  quite  up  to  that  of  the  bank,  and  it 
was  intensified  when,  on  Friday,  the  7th  November,  the  bank 
directors,  after  separating  the  previous  day  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  rate,  suddenly  determined  to  raise  it  to  6  per  cent. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  this  advance  was  the  possibility  of  gold 
being  withdrawn  hence  to  strengthen  the  Bank  of  Spain ;  but  the 
real  reason  doubtless  was  that  the  bank  had  learnt  that  the  rumours 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  Barings  were  only  too  well 
founded.  The  following  week  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  The 
position  of  the  Barings  had  been  disclosed  to  the  bank,  and  to 
guard  against  a  panic  a  loan  of  3,000.000/.  in  gold  was,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Lord  Rothschild,  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  1,500,000/.  of  gold  purchases  from  the  Rus.sian  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  managers  of  the  principal  banks  and  finance 
institutions  were  also  called  together,  and  agreed  to  subscribe  to 
guarantee  the  Barings'  liabilities.  These  measures  proved  ■effectual 
in  staving  off  a  panic,  although  not  until  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  caution  some  of  the  leading 
bankers  that  in  refusing  to  afford  their  customers  the  usual  focilities 
for  borrowing,  they  were  taking  the  sure  means  of  undoing  all  that 
had  been  done  to  restore  confidence.  So  quickly  did  apprehensions 
subside,  that  early  in  December  the  bank  was  able  to  lower  its 
rate  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  stood  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  following  is  our  usual  ten  years'  record  of  rates :  — 
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1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1S8G.     188.1. 

1884. 

1883. 

1SS2. 

1881. 

nge  bank  rate  .... 
best         „ 

11  p.  ct. 
6 

8p.  ct. 
6 

9  p.  ct. 

5 

7  p.  ct. 
5 

7p.ct. 

5 

7p.ct. 
5 

7  p.  ct. 

5 

6  p.  ct. 
5 

6p.  ct. 

6p.  ct. 
5 

rest           „ 
rage         „ 
rage       market  "1 
ite    best    three  > 
lontlis'  bills  ....  1 

4/10/4 
5/>3/ii 

2i 
3,14/10 

2/15/6 

3/'V3 

2 

3/6/- 

2/7/3 

2           2 

3/-/4  2/16/9 

2/1/-     2/-/9 

2 
z/19/2 

2/8/1 

3 

3/11/6 

3/-/8 

4/2% 
3/7/3 

2i 
3/9,6 

2/18/- 

rket  below  bank 

16/5 

19/4 

19/3 

18/9 

.9/4      16/- 

ii/i   1  10/10 

15/5 

11/6 

European  Rat 

(.'.>(  0/' 

/>/«' 

o;<«< 

jt)6;y 

Ce?i^ 

per 

Annum, 

1890 

Beginning  of  Mor 

ths  of  1890. 

Cities. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avge. 

London. 

Bank  rate    .... 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

4-55 

Open  market 

4.^ 

4i 

3^ 

zi 

2 

if 

3f 

4i 

31 

5 

51 

3f 

368 

Paris. 

Bank  rat«    .... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

300 

Open  market 

2M 

2i 

21 

2f 

2k 

A 

21 

2f 

2\ 

2i 

91 5 

2I 

2-64 

J''ienna. 

Bank  rate    .... 

5 

4i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

^ 

-^ 

ok 

5^ 

4-52 

Open  market 

5 

4 

31 

J4 

3i 

3i 

31 

3f 

4i 

4i 

5i 

5t 

410 

Serlin. 

Bank  rate    .... 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5^ 

5i 

4-38 

Open  market 

4i 

3i 

n 

3i 

21 

3I 

3i 

3i 

3 

4i 

4$ 

^l 

375 

Frankfort. 

Bank  rate    .... 

5 

<; 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

ot 

5^ 

4-3S 

Open  market 

'^■1 

3i 

3J 

3^ 

3 

3f 

3i 

3i 

4^ 

5 

5 

3  8*5 

Amsterdam. 

Bank  rate    .... 

2\ 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2^ 

zi 

21^ 

2i 

3 

4i 

2-80 

Open  market 

2i 

2i 

2i 

ii 

2i 

24 

2k 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2| 

3i 

2-47 

Brussels. 

Bank  rate    .... 

4 

4 

31 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3-20 

Open  market 

H 

3i 

3i 

i^ 

2i 

2| 

2i 

2j 

21 

2I 

21 

2i 

2-91 

Hamburg. 

B:ink  rate    .... 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5i 

5i 

4-38 

Open  market 

41 

3 

31 

3t 

2f 

Ik 

3i 

3i 

3 

4t 

41 

4I 

3-70 

St.  Petersburg 

Bank  rate    .... 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5^ 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5^ 

5i 

5^ 

5-i 

5-85 

Open  market 

4 

6 

5 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

517 

"  The  movements  in  the  silver  market  during  1890  are  thus 
succinctly  summari.secl  by  Messrs.  Pixley  and  Abell  : — '  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1890  there  were  few  buyers,  excejjt  for  India, 
and  with  very  steady  exchanges  the  price  was  maintained  at  or 
near  44^/.  fairly  well.  As  early  as  mid  April  purchases  commenced 
On  New  York  account,  the  prospect  of  immediate  legislation  in. 
favour  of  silver  being  then  considered  certain.  From  this  time 
the  rise  in  price  commenced,  alternated  with  relapses,  which  took 
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place  as  realisations  were  sometimes  forced  on  the  rising  market. 
Eventually  it  became  known  that  from  September  the  United 
States  Treasury  were  authorised  to  purchase  4,500,000  ozs.  per 
month,  in  lieu  of  the  2,000,000  ozs.  hitherto  provided  for  by  the 
Bland  Act,  and  the  rise  became  rapid  and  accentuated  by  purchases 
for  the  continental  and  home  coinages.  In  September  54§(/.  was 
reached,  which  proved  the  highest  price  in  the  year.  From  this 
point  many  sellers  came  in,  but  in  spite  of  constant  reactions  it 
became  gradually  apparent  that  the  large  floating  stock  of  silver, 
accumulated  early  in  the  year,  and  said  to  amount  to  about 
13,000,000  ozs.,  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  market.  The  crisis 
here  and  in  New  York  forced  many  weak  holders  to  sell,  and  the 
price  fell  to  ^.^d.  in  November.  From  this  a  gradual  improvement 
took  place,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the  probable  success  of 
even  further  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  to  purchasing  the  floating  stock  before  mentioned.'  The 
expectation  that  there  would  be  further  legislation  in  the  States  in 
favour  of  silver  has,  it  should  be  added,  not  thus  far  been  realised. 
The  Senate  has  indeed  passed  a  free  coinage  Bill,  but  that  has 
been  hung  up  by  the  Congress  Committee,  and  public  opinion  is 
declaring  itself  so  adverse  to  the  measure  that  there  is  now  no 
prospect  of  its  becoming  law.  This  is  very  disappointing  to  the 
clique  of  silver  producers  and  speculators,  who  are  the  real  pro- 
moters of  the  free  coinage  scheme,  and  it  has  proved  a  di.sappoint- 
ment  also  to  the  syndicate  who  have  been  trying  to  boom  the 
price  of  rupee  paper.  Their  elforts  in  this  direction  were  specially 
conspicuous  when  the  Act  increasing  the  amount  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  purchases  was  passed,  and  they  then  did  their 
utmost  to  induce  investors  to  believe  that  the  price  of  silver  would 
go  up  to  591^.  per  ounce  and  stay  there.  But  these  self  interested 
lucubrations  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  investors  may 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  refused  the  advice  so  freely 
tendered  to  them. 

Monthly  Fluctuations  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

January  

February 

March 

April  

Mat  

d.       d. 

44i  44? 
44I  43H 
44ff  435 
4*^   435 
472  46 
49   46i 
5ot  47fV 
542  504 
';4l  "^o 
5ii  \H 
48 1  45 
495  47i 

d.         d. 
42ii  42f 
421  42i 
421  42i 
42tV  42-rV 
42i  41i| 

42^=V  42 
42,^  42 
42^  42i 
42H  42t 
43^  42^ 
441  43 i 

44t  m 

d.        d. 

44^  444 
44to  43tI 
43  T  43 
42!   4-2 
42t  4'f 
42?  41 
42t^  42 
42?  4'tI 
44x9  4-to 
42J  425 
438  421 
42t  42^ 

d.        d. 
47i  46i 
47   46^^ 
46tV  44^\ 
44fe  43i 
43i  43  iV 
44i  43ii 
44^  431 
45i  44i 
45   44^ 
44f  43i| 
43ii  431 
45i  43i| 

d.        d. 

47   4^1 
4611  46i 
46f  46H 
461i  46 
46   44J 
45 t  44 U 
44t\  42 
42i  42 
45   42! 
45 i  44i 
49   45 1 
46!  45 

June  

July 

August  

September  .... 

October  

November  .... 
December  .... 

Yearly  avge. 
Highest  price 
Lowest   „ 

47ii 

54t 
43t8 

42  ii 

44| 

41-1^ 

42f 

44fa 

41I 

44f 
47* 
43i 

45t 
46? 
42 
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"  Upon  the  new  capital  applications  of  the  year  the  Economist 
has  reported  as  follows: — The  new  conipiuiy  mania,  after  a  pause 
in  January  and  February,  ran  on  with  very  considerable  force 
until  the  first  week  in  August,  during  which  period  (five  months 
in  all)  new  securities  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ioo,ooo,ood/.  were 
brought  out,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  placed.  During 
these  five  months  this  market  was  aided  and  .sustained  by  a  big 
accession  of  speculation  in  New  York,  where  the  silver  boom  for 
the  time  being  appeared  to  drive  Wall  Street  mad.  Bu.siness  was 
enormous,  and  the  rise  in  all  descriptions  of  pi-ices  was  astonishing. 
Then  in  July  came  the  long  tlireatened  Argentine  crisis,  coupled 
with  a  rise  in  money  here  to  5  per  cent.  The  speculative  spirit  on 
the  stock  exchange  had  by  this  time  been  carried  too  far.  The 
demand  fell  off  as  if  by  magic ;  depression  quickly  supervened 
in  America,  where  the  senselessness  of  the  silver  boom  became 
apparent,  and  unsoundness  in  finance  and  business  circles  followed 
in  its  wake.  Here,  even  before  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the 
difficulties  of  Barings  had  made  itself  felt,  it  was  seen  that  the 
gambling  in  new  securities  was  at  an  end.  The  time  f(jr  the  so- 
called  'Trusts,'  meaning,  in  reality,  company  promoting  syndic- 
ates, was  over :  the  troubles  of  Allsopp's  and  some  of  the  foreign 
brewery  companies  had  withdrawn  interest  from  such  overdone 
concerns,  the  African  gold  mining  scramble  had  already  been 
snuffed  out ;  and  lastly,  not  even  the  names  of  Barings,  nor 
Murrietas,  nor  Morton  Rose,  could  induce  the  public  to  SAvallow 
any  more  River  Plate  scrip  after  the  revolution  had  broken  out, 
and  the  name  of  President  Celman  had  become  a  bj-e-word. 
Hence  it  has  been  that  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  less 
than  32,000,000/.  of  securities  have  been  brought  forward,  and 
even  these  with  less  success  than  attended  the  introduction  of  the 
100,000,000/.  in  the  previous  five  months.  Much  too  of  these 
diminished  applications  was  represented  by  railway  and  other 
requirements,  w^hich  would  have  to  be  brought  out  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  such  a  figure  is  one  the  market  can  readily 
make  light  of.  The  new  capital  applications  for  the  twelve  months 
compare  as  under  with  those  of  the  three  previous  years  : — 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Ist  quarter 
2nd   „ 
3rd   „ 
4th   „ 

£ 
30,243,000 
59,510,000 
39,103,000 
13,709,000 

£ 

56,846,000 
49,866,000 
34,526,000 
48,198,000 

£ 
34,691,000 
74,955,000 
22,951,000 
27,570,000 

£ 

28,599,000 
35,535,000 
16,059,000 
17,873,000 

142,565,000 

189,436,000 

160,149,000 

98,066,000 

"This  comparison  shows  us  pretty  clearly  the  duration  of  the 
latest  mania  for  new  companies  and  new  investments.  It  was 
absent  in  1887,  when  our  new  commitments  were  something  below 
an  average  It  awoke  into  life  with  1888,  and  ran  through  the 
whole  of  that  year  and  of  1889,  and  through  the  first  seven  months 
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of  1890.  It  was  then  pulled  up  short,  and  the  subscriptions 
solicited  iu  tlie  cpuirtei'  now  closing  have  been  the  smallest  of  any 
one  quarter  during  the  four  years  covered  by  our  table.  Rousfhly 
classifying  the  applications  for  the  year,  they  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

£ 
Home  and  colonial  Government  and  corporation  loans     14,000,000 

Foreign  government,  and  corporation  loans 10,000,000 

Railways  (home  and  foreign)    31,000,000 

Trusts  and  financial  companies     2i,ooo,coo 

Breweries     10,700,000 

Mining  companies  6,800,000 

Miscellaneous  demands 49,000,000 

142,500,000 


"  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  new  capital  created  during 
the  past  decade  : — 


Capitnl  Created  and  Issued. 

Actual  Money  Calls. 

In 

England 

Tn 

England 

and 

Total. 

and 

Total. 

England. 

Elsewliere. 

England. 

Elsewliere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In  1890.... 

125,898,000 

16,667,000 

142,565,000 

120,717,000 

20,290,000 

141,007,000 

„      '89  . 

178,930,038 

28,107,000 

207,037,038 

i(;2,oi2,2<;4 

15,791,885 

167,804,139 

„      '88.... 

140,758,000 

19,497,000 

160.255.000 

i2<;,864,oco 

11,388,000 

i37,2t;2,oco 

„     '87.... 

96,770,000 

14,439,000 

111,209,000 

84,161,000 

9,507,000 

9^,668,000 

„     '86.... 

93,9-16.000 

7,927,000 

101,873,000 

7o,s42,oco 

17,134,000 

87,476,000 

„     '85.... 

55,558,000 

22,414,000 

77,972,000 

62,824,000 

15,051,000 

77,87s,ooo 

„     '84.... 

91,520,000 

17,51  l,OCO 

109,031,000 

74,2i;j:,ooo 

16,348,000 

90.603,000 

„      '83... 

69,650,000 

1 1,500,000 

81,150,000 

63,600,00c 

13.300,000 

76,900,000 

„      '82.... 

95,300,000 

RO,  250,000 

145,550,(  00 

62,1  CO, 000 

32,500,000 

94,6<;o,oco 

„      '81.... 

97,800,000 

91,600,000 

189,400,000 

63,400,000 

51,850,0C'0 

115,250,000 

"  The  financial  crisis  of  1890  was  severely  felt  on  the  stock 
exchange,  where  the  year's  tran.sactions  resulted  in  a  general  fall, 
the  extent  of  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  usual  table  in 
the  Appendix.  When  the  restrictions  of  the  6  per  cent,  bank  rate 
were  removed  business  became  animated  enough,  aiid,  in  spite  of 
warnings,  prices  became  very  much  inflated,  partly  owing  perhaps 
to  the  investment  of  the  considerable  commercial  profits  earned  in 
.1889,  and  partly  to  the  buoyant  and  confident  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed, although  it  was  not  justified  by  the  actual  situation.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  the  heavy  piling  up  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  stock  which  had  taken  place  eventually  began 
to  tell,  and  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  formed  a 
period  of  almost  uninterrupted  liquidation  and  collapse.  This  was 
most  noticeable  first  iu  the  American  lailroad  department,  in 
which  speculators  had  much  overloaded  themselves,  partly  because 
of  the  false  hope  that  they  would  reap  benefit  from  the  new  silver 
and   tariff  legislation.     But   the  great   collapse   of  the  year  took 
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place  in  the  River  Plate  i.«:sTie.'?  in  connection  with  the  revolt  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  iv.sultiiis:  from  the  lonf?  period  of  6nancial  malad- 
ministration and  extravagance,  and  with  the  subsequent  downfall 
of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.     From  this  event,  its  cau.ses  and 
its  consequences,  the  mai-ket  has  not  jet  recovered,  the  shock  being 
felt  in  every  direction.     The  most  stable  securities  suffered  with 
the  others  ;    indeed,  the  selling  of   heavy  blocks  of  consols  just 
before  the  crisis  was  an  alarming  shadow  cast  before  by  coming 
events.     The  home  railway  department  had  reasons  within  itself 
for  depression,  arising  principally  from  the  large  increase  in  tlie 
cost  of  labour,  fuel,  and  material,  which  swallowed  up  the  growth 
in  eai'uiiigs,  and  rendered  the  profits  of  1890  rather  dii^appointing. 
Labour  difficulties,  too,  hampered  traffic,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  lines  have  proved  most  disastrous.     Apart  from  the  diffi- 
culties at  the  River  Plate,  the  foreign  department  has  had  little  to 
disturb  it,  the  course  of  European  politics  being  especially  placid, 
although  in   the   financial  condition  of  both   Spain  and  Portugal 
there    has    been    cause    for    anxiety.     Farther    afield,    trouble    in 
central  America  has  called  for  attention,  but  disturbance  amongst 
the  petty  States  there  is  now  almost  looked  upon  as  chronic,  and 
occasions    little   surprise.     To    the    course    of  American    railroad 
securities    we   have   already   alluded,    and    amongst   foreign    and 
colonial  railway  stocks  there  was   little  feature  during  the  year. 
Indian  railway  securities  fluctuated  in  connection  with  the  violent 
changes    in    the    silver  market^  and   some    of  the    Mexican    lines 
were  afFected  favourably  by  the  commutation  of  the  Governmeut 
subvention.      Neither   of    the    great    Canadian   lines   fulfilled   the 
anticipations  of  the  market  as  regards  prosperity.     The  feature 
of  the  mining  de[)artment  was  the  increasing  output  of  gold  from 
the  South  African  mines,  seeming  to  bear  witness  of  an  earnest 
attempt  to  place  the  industry  on  a  footing  worthy  of  more  con- 
fidence than  hithei'to.     Amongst  miscellaneous  securities,  the  shares 
of    the   Enoflish    banks   gave   way   upon    the    involvement    of    the 
principal  of  them  in  the  Baring  guarantee,  and  those  institutions 
doing  business  in  South  Africa  suffered  from  the  two  serious  bank 
failures  wliich  occurred  there.     The  year  was  naturally  a  trying 
one    for   the  new  fashioned  'Trust'  companies.     Some    of   them 
obtained  powers  from  their  shareholders  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
their  investments,  and  as  they  have  thus  still  further  shaken  con- 
fidence   in    their  style   of  bu.siness    thtir    shares    fell    during  the 
year  somewhat  heavily.     Brewery  descriptions  have  been  weak  in 
connection  with  the  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
licensing  and  'tied  house'  systems.     Thus  other  causes  in  various 
departments  have  supplemented  the  effects  of  the  great  crisis  in 
tending  towards  a  general  depreciation  of  quotations  thoughout 
the   stoi  k   markets.     The  crisis  however  overshadowed  them  all, 
and  ir  will  long  be  remembered.     But  there  is  the  consolation  that 
it  must  have  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  fortunately  its  effects 
seem    to    have    fallen   principally   upon    a   nai-row   circle    of   rash 
speculators  rather  than  upon  the  public  in  general,  who  seemed 
to    possess    sufficient    caution    to    hold    aloof   when    the    danger 
threatened." 
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II. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1890.     By  A.  Sauerbeck,  Esq. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices  of  forty- five 
commodities  during  the  last  thirteen  years  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77  (see 
the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648)  : — 

Summary  of  Index  Numbers,  1867-77  =  loo. 


Vege- 
table 

Animal 
Food 

Sufiar, 
Coffee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tex- 

Sundry 

Total 

Grand 

Enalisli 
Wheal 

Average 
Price  of 

Average 
Bank 

Mate- 

Mate- 

Silver.* 

of 

(Corn, 

(Meat, 

Hnd 

Food. 

rals. 

tiles. 

rials. 

rials. 

Total. 

Har- 

Con- 

England 

&c.). 

&c.). 

Tea. 

vest  .t 

sols.! 

Raie.J 

1878  .... 

95 

101 

90 

96 

74 

78 

88 

81 

87 

86-4 

108 

95t\ 

3f 

'79  .... 

87 

94 

87 

90 

73 

74 

85 

78 

83 

8J--2 

64 

97^ 

^i 

'HO  .... 

8q 

101 

88 

91 

79 

81 

89 

84 

88 

85-9 

93 

981 

zi 

'81  .... 

84 

101 

84 

91 

77 

77 

86 

80 

85 

850 

97 

100 

3i 

'82  .... 

84 

104 

76 

89 

79 

73 

85 

80 

84 

84-9 

100 

100.^ 

4i 

83  .... 

82 

103 

77 

89 

76 

70 

84 

77 

82 

831 

93 

loiA 

3t'. 

'84  .... 

71 

97 

6^ 

79 

68 

68 

81 

73 

76 

83-3 

107 

101 

3 

'85  .... 

68 

88 

6; 

74 

66 

65 

76 

70 

72 

79-9 

III 

99i 

3 

'86  .... 

6^ 

87 

60 

72 

67 

63 

69 

67 

69 

74-6 

96 

lOOJ 

3 

'87  .... 

64 

79 

67 

70 

69 

65 

67 

67 

68 

73-3 

114 

lOlf 

3A 

'88  .... 

67 

82 

6-; 

72 

78 

64 

67 

69 

70 

70-4 

100 

101 

3^ 

'89  .... 

6<; 

86 

75 

75 

75 

70 

68 

70 

72 

70-2 

107 

98 

3." 

'90  .... 

65 

82 

70 

73 

80 

66 

69 

71 

72 

78-4 

no 

96J 

4i 

Average 

1881-90 

71 

91 

70 

78 

73 

68 

75 

72 

75 

78-3 

■  103 

100 

U'r, 

'78-87 

79 

95 

76 

84 

73 

71 

81 

76 

79 

821 

98 

99  i 

ilv 

*  Silver  6o'X4  P^r  oz.  =  100.  t  Harvest  28  bushels  per  acre  =  100. 

:J;  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers  ;  consols  zl  per  cent,  from  1889. 
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The  figure  for  all  commodities  reraained  unchanged  during  the 
past  year,  though  the  average  was  really  half  a  point  lower,  as  a 
very  close  calculation  would  have  made  1889  slightly  above,  1890 
slightly  below  72.  Of  the  various  groups  of  articles  we  find  no 
quotable  change  in  the  case  of  corn  and  sundry  materials,  while 
meat,  textiles,  and  colonial  produce  ruled  lower,  and  minerals 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  If  we  examine  the  separate 
articles  in  the  pi-ioe  tables,  we  observe  nothing  very  striking  in  the 
first  two  groups,  except  that  barley  ruled  higher  than  in  the  four 
preceding  years,  and  that  maize  remained  very  low  owing  to  an 
enormous  crop  in  188^*;  the  lower  classes  of  meat  have  been  more 
affected  by  the  constantly  increasing  importaitions  tlian  the  better 
sorts.  In  the  third  group  Ave  have  to  note  a  fall  in  sugar,  while 
cofPee  has  been  hisjher  than  in  any  j-ear  since  1875  ;  this  article  has 
occupied  a  very  high  level  for  the  last  four  yf ars,  and  the  prices 
of  Brazil  have  more  than  doubled  since  1885.  Metals  were  all  a 
little  higher  than  in  188'.i,  and  coals  were  very  dear.  Merino  wool, 
jute,  flax  and  hemp  declined,  and  cotton  has  also  given  way  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Oils — except  petroleum — and  soda  ruled 
somewhat  higher,  but  nitrate  and  timber  were  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  raontldy  movements  of  the  average  index  number  of  all  the 
forty-five  descriptions  of  commodities  were  thus  :— 


January,  1889... 

72-6 

October, 

1889... 

72-1 

July,         1890.... 

71-2 

Febi-uary,    ,,    ... 

73-5 

November 

,  „    .... 

737 

August,        „    .... 

7  2-8 

March,         „    ... 

7Z-I 

December 

„    .... 

73-7 

September,  „    .... 

72-2 

April,           „    ... 

7i-o 

January, 

1890.... 

73'2 

October,      ,,    .... 

72-9 

May,            „    ... 

71-4 

February, 

»    •••• 

727 

November,  „    .... 

71-2 

June,            ,,    ... 

71-6 

March, 

,,    .... 

71-5 

December,   „    .... 

/I'l 

July,            „    ... 

72-6 

April, 

„    ... 

71-2 

August,       „    ... 

7'-4 

May, 

,,    .... 

70-8 

January,  1891.... 

71-1 

September,  „    ... 

721 

June, 

„    .... 

70^5 

February,    „    ... 

7«-5 

The  monthly  movements  are  of  course  more  easily  influenced 
by  accidental  changes,  and  therefore  less  reliable  than  the  yearly 
averages,  but  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  upward 
movement  in  1888  and  1889  has  been  seriously  checked.  There 
Avere  numerous  causes  to  account  for  this,  suffice  it  to  name  the 
two  most  im[)ortant  ones  :  the  influence  of  the  McKinley  bill  and 
the  financial  and  bourse  crises  in  November.  The  year  closed  2^ 
points  or  3^  per  cent,  lower  than  1889. 

Silver  experienced  violent  fluctuations  during  the  past  year 
owing  to  the  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  monthly  changes  of  its  index  number 
(end  of  each  month)  : — 


December,  1889.. 

•      72-3 

May,         1890... 

76-6 

October,  1890... 

79-7 

January,  1890   .. 

•     73'3 

June,            „    ... 

78-5 

November,  „    ... 

8o-i 

February,    „ 

•     7i'3 

July,             „    ... 

83-6 

December,  „    .... 

78-9 

March,         „ 

•     72-2 

August,        ,,    ... 

896 

January,  1891... 

77-0 

April,           „ 

.      76-6 

September,  „   ... 

82-2 

February,    „    ... 

73-1 
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In  comparing  these  fluctiiaf ions  with  the  index  numhers  of 
commodities  it  must  bo  admitted  that  they  had  a  very  small,  if 
any,  influenceon  the  movements  of  the  latter.  There  was  indeed 
a  simultaneous  rise  in  July  and  A-iiwust,  which,  however,  as  regards 
commodities  is  partly  ex])lained  by  the  griater  activity  of  the 
industry  to  produce  goods  for  the  Amei'ican  market  before  the  new 
tariff  came  in  force.  Looking  at  the  prices  from  May  to  September 
of  those  articles  which  ave  partly  or  wholly  imported  from  the  East, 
we  find  an  important  advance  only  in  the  case  of  rice,  a  very  small 
improvement  in  wheat,  tea,  and  linseed,  but  a  decided  fall  in  cotton 
and  jute.  Of  course,  if  the  higher  price  of  silver  had  been  main- 
tained, and  if  as  a  consequence  the  East  had  taken  less  silver,  and 
exported  less  or  imported  more  goods,  it  might  have  had  a  more 
imporltint  efl'ect  on  the  y)rices  of  commodities. 

The  following  figures  give  in  each  case  the  average  index 
number  of  ten  years  (see  sthe  viociety's  Journal,  1-888,  pp.  155  and 
156,  and  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal,  lt86) :  — 


1868-77  loo 

'71-80  96 

'72-81  95 

'73-82  93 


1874-83  90 

'75-814,  -87 

'76-85  85 

'77-86  -8^ 


1878-87  79 

'79-88  78 

'80-89  76 

'81-90  75 


The  number  of  72  in  1890  was  therefore  28  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  period  of  1867-77,  9  per  cent,  below  the  period  1878-87, 
but  only  4  per  cent,  below  the  last  ten  years.  As  I  pointed  out 
before,  the  year  1887  fitly  closes  a  period  in  which  prices  reached 
their  lowest  level,  and  the  average  prices  during  the  ten  years 
1878-87,  and  also  those  of  the  last  ten  years  1881-90,  which  mny 
be  useful  for  a  comparison,  are  inserted  in  my  tables.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  from  1888  we  have  commenced  a  period  of  gradually 
improving,  or  at  least  more  stable  prices,  and  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  out  of  place  to  examine  here  the  supply  of  precious  metals  for 
monetary  purposes.  The  production  of  gold  amounts  now  to  fully 
24  million  £,  and  if  we  deduct  15  million  £  (which,  I  believe  is  a 
very  full  figure)  for  the  consumption  in  the  arts  and  for  the 
requirements  of  the  East,  we  retain  9  million  £  for  monetary 
purposes  in  the  gold  using  countries.  Add  to  this  14  million  £, 
coinage  value,  in  the  United  (States  of  54  million  ozs.  fine  silver, 
and  only  3  million  £  new  silver  for  coinage  in  Europe,  we  obtain 
a  total  increase  of  26  million  £,  which  in  my  opinion  is  quite 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  increased  population  and 
trade,  and  so  far  as  the  supply  of  money  is  concerned  we  need  not 
for  the  present  fear  any  disturbing  influence  on  prices,  provided 
that  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  monetary  laws.  Charges,  how- 
ever, may  occur,  though  not  very  likely  for  some  time  to  come, 
through  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  Austria  or  Russia, 
through  sales  of  silver  by  Germany,  Holland,  or  the  States  of  the 
Latin  Union,  or  through  the  repeal  of  the  American  silver  bill. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  which 
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for  the  last  two  years  was  72,  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been 
subjected  to  two  tests  : — 

Firstly,  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance 
in  the  United  Kiugdom,  when  the  mean  for  1890  is  72- 1  against 
71-8  in  1889. 

Secondly,  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
tables,  the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
the  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  is  73'9  ap-ainst  72*3. 

The  result  differs  soniL'what  from  that  obtained  by  ordinary 
index  numbers,  particnhirly  in  the  second  calculations,  and  tliis  is 
solely  due  to  the  high  export  price  of  coals.  This  article  forms  a 
very  large  item  in  th(!  trade  of  tliis  country,  if  the  forfy-five 
descriptions  of  commodities  are  taken  according  to  quantity,  and 
an  important  change  in  its  price  must  necessarily  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  results  of  such  calculations. 

The  folloAving  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served  for  the 
second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Joiirval,  1886,  pp.  6I0 — 19)  : — 

Movements  of  Forty-five  Commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Production 

and  Imports). 


Kstinuitcd 

Noniiii»l  Values 

Muvenicnl 

Katifi 

at 

of 

Movement 

(if  Prices 

Actual  Value 

AveTH-ie  Prices 
of  1807-77. 

Quantities 

of  Quantities  from 

acco'ding  to 
this  'I'alile, 

each  Period. 

showing  Increase 
111  Qiiaiitilies. 

1848-50 
=  100. 

Period  to  Period. 

1867-77  = 
100. 

Mln.  £*saiiddec. 

.Mill.  £'s  and  dec. 

Avge. 

1848-50 

219-8 

294-8 

100 

— 

74-6 

'59-61 

J,KO  \ 

382-7 

130 

30%  over  1849 

915 

'fi9-71 

4';66 

484-6 

164 

27%     „       '60 

94-2 

'74-76 

5.5  7-8 

538-4 

•83 

— 

99'9 

'79-81 

489-7 

578-5 

196 

19%  over  1870 

84-6 

'84-8G 

445 '7 

6101 

207 

— 

73''> 

1887.. 

4-31 

627-7 

2'3 

— 

67-4 

'88.. 

443 '2 
49i'3 
496-6 

640-8 

217 
23.1 
228  J 



69-2 
72'3 
73'9 

'8!J.. 
'90* 

680-7 
G72-2 

17%  over  1880 

*   1890  subject    to    correction    after   publication    of   the   complete    mineral 
produce  returns. 


The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  the 
exact  movement  of  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  After  a  consider- 
able increase  in  1889  there  is  now  a  small  decrease,  principally 
due  to  the  redaction  in  the  imports  of  textiles  and  sundry 
materials. 
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Wheat. 


3 
Flour. 


Silver.t  |   English 
I  Gazette. 
s.  and  d. 


d.  per  oz.i 


per  qr. 


5  +  8 

^- 10 

5'i 

5iH 

5i| 


45 1 
44t 

4^ 

4^H 

47ii 


47l 

f8i 


46  2 

56-y 

46-5 

4310 

44-4 

45-4 

451 

41-7 

35-8 

3210 

31 

32-6 

3110 

29-9 

3111 


35^ 

40 

54i 


Ameri- 

CHll. 


Town 
Made 
Wliite. 


s.  and  (/.  \s.  per  sack 
per  qr.    (2Soll)S.) 


48 

55 


48 
51 
52 
48-6 

45 
366 

35 
35 
34 

37 
35 
35'6 


39? 
43  2 
56 


41 
45 

38 
36 
39 
40 
40 

36 
31 
29 

28 
28 

30 
29 
29 


32 

34i 
46 


4 
Barley. 


English 
Gazette. 

s.  and  d. 
per  qr. 


35'2 
39-8 

40'2 

34 
33"i 
3i'Ji 
3i'2 

3110 
308 
30-1 
26-7 

25'4 

27"IO 

2<;to 

28-8 


29 

3it 

39 


6 
Oats. 


Knglish 
Gazette. 

s.  and  li. 
per  qr. 


26-3 
25-11 

24-4 
21-9 
231 
21-9 
21-10 

21-5 

20-3 
20-7 
19 
16-3 

16-9 
17-9 
18-7 


Maize. 


Ameri- 
can 
Mixed. 

3.  perqr. 


26I 

27i 

25 

23f 
25f 

27I 

31 

27I 

25i 

23 

21 

2li 

23i 

20 

20 


191 

21 

26 


24 
25 
32^ 


Potatoes.* 


Good 
English. 

s.  per  ton 


135 
130 

155 

130 

130 

85 

95 

105 
75 
75 

80 
85 

80 
80 
70 


8 
Rice. 


1—8 


Vegetable 
Rangoon       j.    j 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive.  I    j^^^^ 

3.  and  d. 
per  cwt. 


83 
102 
117 


10 
9'7 
9> 
8-4 

7-5 

8-1 

7-8 

7 

6-7 

6-ic 

7"i 

7'3 
7-3 


9 
Beef. 


Prinip. 

d.  per 
8  Ills. 

62 
61 

61 

Vs 

ho 

61 

58 

C2 

49 

4.> 

4^ 
4." 
4; 


5^i 

59 


Index  Xumbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  tlie  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


86-7t 

85 

86 

89 

90 

101 

82 

115 

90 

738 

90-2 

104 

98 

98 

102 

100 

84 

111 

100 

797 

86-4 

85 

86 

83 

103 

94 

77 

132 

100 

760 

84-2 

80 

86 

78 

67 

84 

73 

111 

96 

(;95 

85-9 

81 

91 

85 

85 

89 

79 

111 

91 

712 

8*; 

83 

93 

87 

82 

84 

85 

73 

83 

670 

84-9 

83 

87 

87 

80 

84 

95 

81 

74 

671 

8Vi 

76 

80 

78 

82 

82 

8<; 

90 

81 

654 

8r3 

65 

6^ 

65 

79 

78 

78 

64 

77 

571 

79'9 

60 

62 

63 

77 

79 

71 

64 

70 

546 

74-6 

57 

62 

61 

68 

73 

6<; 

69 

66 

521 

73-3 

60 

61 

61 

65 

63 

65 

73 

68 

516 

70-4 

58 

66 

65 

71 

64 

72 

69 

71 

536 

70-2 

55 

6% 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

518 

78-4 

59 

63 

63 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

523 

105 
IC4 

104 

93 
98 

95 
102 

104 
98 
88 
83 
73 

81 
80 
80 


*  The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  twelve  niontlily  or  fiftj-trto  weekly  quotations 
potatoes  of  eight  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  60' 84^.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  goi 
and  silver  at  i  :  i  5^  ;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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10 
Beef. 


Mid- 
dling. 


d.  per 

8  lbi>. 


52 
49 

49 
45 
49 
48 

51 

5» 
49 
44 
40 

36 

39 
39 
33 


11  12 

Mutton. 


Prime, 


d.  per 


72 
69 

68 
64 
66 
69 

72 

73 
64 
56 
62 
52 

58 
63 
59 


43i 
46 

50 


63 

64J 

63 


Mid- 
dling. 


</.  per 

8  liis. 


58 
54 

55 
52 
54 
57 
60 

61 

53 
47 
50 
42 

47 
50 
45 


51 

53 

55 


13 
Pork. 


Large 

and 

Small, 

Average, 

d.  per 
8  lbs. 


59 
51 

50 
48 
55 
54 
51 

49 
4S 
45 
45 
43 

40 
43 
42 


46 
49 
52 


14 
Bacon. 


Water- 
ford. 


s.  per 
c«t. 


81 

75 

74 
7i 
76 
76 

74 

72 
70 

r.8 
67 
61 

61 

66 

62 


68 
71 
74 


15 
Butter. 


Fries- 
land, 
Fine  to 
Finest. 

s.  per 
cwl. 


135 
127 

122 
107 
125 
123 
125 

123 

120 
111 
100 
103 

100 
102 
100 


111 
116 
125 


Animal 
rood. 

Total. 


16b  17 

Sugar. 


British 

Beet, 

West 

German, 

Indian 

88  p. c. 

lefiniiig. 

f.o.b. 

4.  per 

s.  per 

cwt. 

cwt. 

21i 

23 

24i 

25i 

20 

2.i 

19 

2li 

20k 

2li 

2U 

22 

20 

21^ 

19 

2ci 

13i 

I.U 

13i 

i4i 

lU 

Ilf 

lU 

12^ 

13 

I'f 

16 

i6i 

13 

I2i 

Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes 


s.  per 
cut. 


26 
30 

25 

24 
25  i 

26^ 
25^ 

24^ 
17^ 
17i 
14i 
14^ 

16 
19 
15i 


15i 

17 

23 


i^f        19 
18  21^ 

24  28i 


18a»        IbB* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Planta- 
tion, 
Low 
Mid- 
dling. 

3.  per 
cwt. 


105 
102 


90 
87 
80 

65 

76 
62 
60 
68 
90 

80 
95 


78 
78 
87 


Rio, 

Good 

'hannel. 


s.  per 
cut. 


74 
77 

62 
58 
61 
49 
39 

43 

47 
39 
46 

78 

64 
76 
83 


56 
52 
6i 


Index  Xumbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


104 
98 

98 
90 
98 
96 


80 
72 

78 
78 
76 


114 

105 

113 

109 

108 

758 

109 

98 

98 

lOI 

102 

710 

108 

100 

96 

100 

98 

704 

102 

95 

02 

97 

86 

6^5 

105 

98 

106 

103 

100 

708 

109 

104 

104 

103 

98 

709 

114 

109 

98 

100 

100 

725 

116 

III 

94 

97 

98 

722 

102 

96 

92 

95 

96 

677 

89 

8^; 

87 

92 

89 

618 

98 

91 

87 

91 

80 

61c 

83 

76 

83 

82 

82 

55' 

92 

85 

77 

82 

80 

575 

100 

91 

83 

89 

82 

603 

94 

82 

81 

84 

80 

5/7 

86 
89 
92 

87 

84 
56 
59 
50 
52 

57 
69 
54 


91 

121* 

105 

117 

88 

116 

84 

103 

89 

100 

93 

92 

89 

75 

86 

87 

62 

91 

62 

69 

50 

78 

51 

104 

56 

92 

67 

109 

54 

116 

116* 
120 

97 
91 
95 
77 
61 

67 
74 
61 
72 
122 

100 
119 
130 


*  Index  number.''  not  included  in  the  getieral  average. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar. 


Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


N...  or  1 

Article  / 

18 
Coffee. 

I'Ja*            IOb"             19 
Tea. 

16—19 

Sng«r, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 

1—19 

Food. 
Total. 

20             21 
Iron. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

StraiU. 
£  per  fill 

74 
68 

61 

/.* 
88 

9> 

102 

9} 
81 

87 

98. 

112 

JI7 
93 
94 

Tear. 

Mean  of 
18a  and 

ISB. 

Congou, 
Common. 

(/.  per  11). 

Average 
Import 
Price. 

./.  and  dec. 
per  11). 

Mean  of 

19 A  and 

19b. 

Scotch 

Pig. 

s.  ui\dd. 
per  ton 

fiars, 
Common. 

£  per  ton 

Chili 
Bars. 

£  per  ton' 

Knulisli 
-routsh 
Cake. 

£  per ton 

1876 

'77 

1878 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

1883 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

n 

X! 
I-H 

•^ 

a 
■< 

00 

I-H 

o 

O 

o 

aa 
a- 
_c 
'S 

9k 

71 

7J 

9 

8f 

6i 

5 

51 
6i 
6Jt 
6^ 
5 

4 
4i 

4^ 

l6-42 
'5-98 

i5"29 
14-68 
1 3 '47 

12-82 
12-58 

12-46 
11-78 

i2-o6 

11-77 
10-58 

10-99 
10-79 

10-68 

— 

58  6 

54"4 

48"5 

47 

54-6 

49 'I 
49'4 

46-9 

4-'i 
41-10 

39>i 
42"3 

39-11 

47"9 

49"7 

7k 
6J 

51 
5J 
61 
5f 
6i 

5f 

5^ 

4J 
41 
41 

4f 
6i 
6f 

76 
68 

62 
58 
63 
62 
66 

63 
54 
43 
40 

44 

81 
51 
54 

82 
75 

67 
64 
68 
67 
71 

67 
59 
47 
44 
47 

78 
54 
59 

Average 

1881-90 

'78-87 

'67-77 

5f 

6J 

lU 

.7i 

— 

— 

1       ~ 

45 
46 
69 

5i 
5^ 
Si 

56 
75 

59 
60 
81 

97 
89 

1   '05 

Tt,^ 

io^  isr.i>v. 

ra<TO  r.f     1 

Rfi"/.?/ 

118 
Il« 

106 
97 
97 
84 
68 


77 
73 
65 
75 
"3 

96 
114 

123 


84* 

96* 

90 

393 

69 

93 

81 

410 

69 

89 

79 

361 

80 

85 

82 

349 

78 

78 

78 

353 

58 

75 

66 

535 

45 

73 

59 

30J 

49 

72 

60 

.^07 

56 

68 

62 

-53 

58 

70 

64 

-^50 

58 

69 

64 

239 

44 

62 

53 

269 

36 

64 

50 

259 

38 

63 

50 

3  CO 

40 

62 

51 

282 

1,889 
1.917 

1,825 
1,699 
1,773 
1,714 
1,699 

1,683 
],501 
1.414 
1,370 
1,336 

1,370 
1,421 
1,382 


85 
79 


69 
79 
71 
71 

69 
61 
60 
kS 
61 

c8 
69 
72 


88 

101      1 

82 

9'      1 

68 

83 

70 

77 

82 

84 

70 

83 

76 

88 

1 
70 

84 

62 

72 

59 

57 

56 

53 

56 

59 

59 

108 

76 

68 

77 

72 

-  I  65 

j 

—  c;8 

—  69 

—  84 

—  89 

—  i  97 

—  I  89 

—  1  77 

—  83 

—  I  93 

—  I  107 

—  M  '• 

—  I  89 

—  I  90 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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Lead. 


English 
P'g. 

£  per  ton 


i6i 
i6i 

ni 
III 
I3i 
l^i 

I3l 

13 

I3i 


13 


Coals. 


Wallsend 
lietton 


London. 
s.  per  ton 


21 

20 

IS 

18 

lo\ 

17 

17 

IS 

16^ 

16^ 

16 

16 

16.V 
I7i 
19 


17 
16^ 


Average 
Export 
Price. 

.«.  and  dec. 
))er  toil 


10-93 
IO"I  7 

946 

8-77 
8-g5 
8-97 
914 

9'IS 
929 

8-45 
8-3i 

8-41 

lO'Zt 

12-63 


9t 
9 


Mine- 
rals. 

Total. 


Cotton. 


Middling!      Fhir 
Uplands.  Joiiollerah. 

(i.  per  11).    d.  per  lb. 


6i 

6| 

6 
ft 

5i 


4i 

41s 

^1  o 

5 
5i 

4S 
4^\ 

H 

4i 

«>  !• 
''to 

3t% 

31 
4| 
311 


4 


2!)  A  29  b 

Flax. 


>t.  Peters- 

liurg 

13  Head 

Best. 


Russian, 
.\vera!;e 


Import. 
I 
£per  ton  I  g  per  ton 


47 
45 

39i 

34 

3.'; 

3^i 

^9i 

30 

292 

34- 

35 
32 

29 
28 


30J 

33 
46 


47 
43 

40 
35 
40 
33 
30^ 

30i 

30J 

35 

35 

3H 

2S 
28 
26 


31 
34 

47t1 


S()A  SUB 

Hemp. 


Miinilla  St.  Peter. 


Fair 
Roping. 

^  per  ton 


30 
28 


25 
27 
30 
43 
46 

46 

38 
35 
■29 
34 

37 
5° 
39 


40 

35i 

43 


liurg 
Clean. 

£  per  ton 


37 
35 

29 
25 
23 
24 
24 

26 
29 
29 
29 
29 

26 
26 
26 


31 
Ju'e. 


Good 
Medium. 

£  per  ton 


27 

26i 

35 


i6i 


17 

i'5i 

i8| 

i8i 

15 

Hi 
i3i 


i3i 


14 
15 

19 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


107 
100 

81 

74 
80 

74 

71 

63 

S5 
57 
65 
63 

68 

63 

6<; 


05 

87 

91 

81 

82 

76 

82 

70 

70 

72 

77 

72 

77 

73 

82 

75 

75 

74 

75 

72 

73 

68 

73 

67 

75 

67 

80 

82 

86 

lOI 

633 
5S9 

518 
511 
551 
536 
553- 

532-' 
47«. 
463 
466 
486 

546 
527 
563 


69 

70 

66 
70 
77 
7t 
74- 

64. 

67- 
62. 

^T 
62 

62 
66 
67 


67 

77 

73 
74 
78 
65 
64 

58 
59 
63 
53 
53 

58 
61 
58 


100 
94 

84 
73 
79 
70 
64 

65 
64 

73 
7  5 
68 

61 
60 
?6 


86 
81 

69 
67 
68 
86. 
90 

92 
86 
82 
74, 
81 

81 
97 
82 


87 
92 

90 
>«7 

vy 
v8 


^-3 
61 
64 

70 
7>> 
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Miscellanea. 
A  verage  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


[Mai 


.No.  of  I 
Article  J 


oJa 

Wool. 

Zi 

Merino, 

Merino, 

Enjilisli, 

Port 

Adelaide, 

Lincoln 

riiillip, 
Average 

Average 

Half 

Fleece. 

Grease. 

Hogs. 

</.  per  lb. 

d.  per  11) 

d.  per  llj. 

zoi 

.  9«i 

l/t 

aoi- 

•9^ 

i6i 

20 

9J- 

15 

i8f 

8^ 

12i 

21^ 

101 

i5s 

i9i 

9i 

I2t 

19* 

9 

I>i 

19 

8i 

10 

i8i 

8* 

10 

i6i 

Qi 

9l 

i5i 

61 

10 

Iff 

7 

I  of 

I-;! 

7 

I  of 

I7i 

8i 

1 1 

16 

7^ 

1 1 

i7i 

7f 

lof 

i8i 

8f 

»If 

zii 

91 

'-9f 

34 
Silk. 


Tsatlee. 


s.  per  11). 


21 
20 

161 

16 

15 

15i 

15f 

151 
14| 
12i 
13f 
14^ 

13 

13i 

14 


i7— .SI 


Textiles. 
Total. 


14i 

15 

23 


85a.  35ii 

Hides. 


River 

Plate, 
Dry. 

d.  per  11). 


8^ 

8 

Oi 

9 

9 

9 
9 

8f 
8 


6f 
6i 

5* 


River 
Plate 
Salted. 

/.  per  11), 


7 
7i 

6f 

6f 

7i 

7 

7 


6^ 

5 

£-1- 


7 


:i6 

37a 

37  b     1 

Leather. 

Tallow.           j 

Crop 

St.  Peters- 

1 

1 

Hides, 

burg, 

Town. 

30^5  lbs 

Y.C. 

d.  per  lb. 

«  percwt. 

*.  per 
cwt. 

16t 

47 

44 

16 

43 

42 

14| 

38 

38 

IH 

38 

36 

15^ 

41 

36 

15i 

42 

38 

15 

52 

44 

15 

«;o 

43 

15 

47 

37.^ 

15 

38 

30| 

15 

31 

2f; 

15 

31 

24 

14 

36 

28 

13t 

38 

27     ' 

13 

38 

26     ■ 

14i 

40 

Z2\ 

15 

41 

35i 

16 

45 

45 

1 

Oil. 


Palai. 


38 
40 

38 
34 

3i 
3i 
35 

41 
36 
30 
-4 


29* 

39 


Index  Numbers  (or  Perceutages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


94 
94 

93 
88 
103 
92 
92 

89 

85 
73 

70 

72 

72 
82 
76 


88 

PI 

^•82 

82 

87 

677 

76 

72 

(>'}. 

63 

69 

591 

77 

65 

646 

63 

68 

6'3 

57 

68 

588 

«;i 

68 

^62 

«;i 

63 

546 

50 

55 

«;2i 

51 

60 

';oi 

54 

63 

5'7 

53 

57 

5'4 

•^6 

59 

<;(}0 

56 

61 

526 

93 
loi 

94 
92 

105 
100 
100 

ICO 
ICO 

95 


73 
70 


105 
100 

92 
91 
97 
95 
94 

94 
f)4 
94 
94 
94 


84 
81 


lOI 

94 

84 
82 
86 

89 
107 

103 
94 
/6 

63 
61 

71 
72 
71 


97 
103 

97 
87 

82 

82 
90 

'05 
92 
77 
61 

56 

c6 
64 
69 
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No.  ofl 
irticlcj 

I'ear. 

39          40a 
Oil. 

40b 
Seeds. 

41 

Petro 
leuni.* 

42 
Soda. 

43 

Nitrate 

of 
Soda. 

*.  per 
cwt. 

44 
Indigo. 

4oA          45b 
Timber. 

36—45 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 

20—45 

Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 

1-45 

Olive. 
£  per  tun 

Linseed. 
£  per  ton 

Linseed. 
».  per  qr. 

Refined. 

d.  per 
gall. 

Crystals. 
s.  per  ton 

Bengiil, 
Good 
Con- 
suming. 

s.  per  11). 

Hewn, 

.Vveia^'C 
Import. 

s.  per 
loud 

Sawn  or 

Split. 
Avenigc 
Import. 

s.  per 
lo»d 

Grand 

Total. 

•fi 

■7 

rs 

■9 

Tcz 

i2 

<3 

S4 

S5 

SC. 

i7 

i8 

■.9 

X) 

erage 
^l-»0 

r8-87 

•7-77 

46 
49 

49 
46 

41 

38 
37 

36 
40 

39 

38 
34 

:-^ 

4» 

24 
28 

26 
27 
27 
26 
23 

20 
20 
22 

20^ 

ISi 

20 

23 

51 

54 

49 

52 
54 
50 
44 

42 
43 
44 
4^ 
38 

39 
4i 

43 

14i 
12 

9i 

li 
Ik 
7i 
6 

6i 
6i 
61 
H 
51 

6i 
5^ 

51 

80 
7i 

70 
68 
74 
65 
63 

66 
65 
55 
49 
50 

48 
61 

lU 
1-t 

15 

15 
\o\ 
141 
13i 

Hi 

9i 
10^ 
10 

94 

10 

9i 

t       81 

6i 
54 

5i 
6i 
7i 
6i 
6^ 

6i 
6 

5i 
<; 

4i 

4f 

4^ 
4i 

58 
56 

49 
42 
49 
51 
52 

52 
48 
48 
43 
38 

41 
47 

44 

•;6 
58 

50 

43 

52 
50 
52 

48 
46 

45 
43 
4- 

44 

49 
46 

— 

— 

— 

40 
50 

2H 

23 

30 

43 
46 
60 

6i 

6J 
12i* 

57         lOf 
62          12i 
92          14 

5f 
6 

7i 

46 
47 
60 

46 

47 

54 

— 

~ 

— 

Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


9- 

I     98 


92. 

82 
76 
74 

72 
80 
78 
76 
68 

72 
70 


82 
92 

85 
89 
90 
85 
75 

68 
69 
73 
69 
65 

63 
69 
73 


116* 

87 

82 

91 

96 

78 

100 

75 

73 

76 

107 

76 

59 

74 

107 

86 

60 

80 

111 

100 

58 

71 

104 

93 

48 

69 

95 

90 

52 

72 

80 

86 

52 

71 

68 

83 

55 

60 

75 

72 

47 

53 

71 

69 

45 

54 

68 

66 

52 

52 

71 

66 

46 

55 

68 

62 

45 

66 

61 

59 

100 
100 

87 
75 
89 
89 
91 

88 
82 
81 
76 
70 

74 
84 
79 


1,046 

2,361 

1,037 

2,303 

969 

2,1 10 

934 

2.036 

982 

2,179 

942 

2,091 

933 

2,074 

920 

2,014 

885 

1,907 

836 

1,820 

764 

1,73' 

735 

1,738 

737 

1,797 

744 

i,8<i 

756 

1,845 

4,250 
4,220 

3,935 
3,735 
3,952 
3,805 
3,773 

3,697 
3,408 
3,234 
3,101 
3,074 

3,167 
3,252 
3,227 


*  Petroleum  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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III. — The  Wages  af  the  Worldng  Chi.ones  and  the  National  Income  in 
France.  IJy  Ad.  Coste.  ('i'l-anslated  from  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  de  titatistique  de  Faris,  August,  1890.) 

The  claims  of  the  workman  urged  of  late  with  so  much  per- 
sistenny  rot  only  by  popular  agitators,  but  al.so  by  those  in  high 
places,  and  receivfd  with  so  much  complacency  by  that  class  of 
the  community  which  does  not  appear  to  be  troubled  by  any  fears 
of  economic  perturbation,  but  fancies  itself  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
interested and  unprejudiced,  and  which  looks  on  at  the  social 
drama  with  a  sort  of  sympathetic  curiosity— these  claims,  be  it 
observed,  invest  with  an  importance  which  they  certainly  would 
not  otherwise  command,  any  accurate  and  reliable  data  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  the  national  income. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  data  are  still  so  incomplete, 
for  there  are  no  absolutely  precise  details  relating  either  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  income,  or  the  proportions  by  which  it  should 
be  divided  anioni^-  the  various  categories  of  workers,  but  notwith- 
standing tliis  difficulty  it  will  be  our  object  in  the  present  review 
to  elucidate  as  far  as  possible  the  two  following  points :  what  is 
the  extent  of  the  national  income,  and  who  are  the  participators 
in  it  V 

As  regards  the  iirsfc  point,  until  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris 
undertakes  a  fresh  valuation — a  work  whieh  is  urgently  needed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  M.  de  Foville's  estimate  which  he  gave  us  in 
his  France  Fcoiionnque,  viz.,  from  20,000  to  25,000  millions  of 
francs  (from  800  to  i  ,000  millions  sterling),  may  safely  be  taken 
to  represent  the  amount  of  national  income.  This  wouid  perhaps 
be  more  nearly  expressed  by  the  figures  22,500  millions  {900 
millions  sterling),  with  a  possible  mai-gin  of  about  i:o  per  cent,  more 
or  less,  and  in  the  followiaig  observations  it  will  be  our  endeavour 
to  show  how  very  near  the  mark  this  estimate  appears  to  be. 

In  M.  'J'isserand's  work,  tlie  Introduction  O:  I'Enquete  Ayricole 
de  1882,  we  possess  a  very  ^^aluable  instrument  with  which  to 
establish  a  basis  in  the  valuation  of  the  national  income.  This  is 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  production,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary  : — 

Gross  Pr.oduot  of  the  Cultivation  of  tJie  Soil. 

[In  nnllious  of  £'8.] 

Vegetable  products —  Mln.  £ 

Cereals,  grain  163 

„        straw 51 

Potatoes   25 

Food  grains  other  than  cereals-     5 

Forage  and  pasture     96 

Industrial  plants 14 

Vines    45 

Market  gardens,  &c 36 

Olive  and  walnut  trees,  &c 7 

Woods  and  forests 13 

Total    455 
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Grosx  Product  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil — Conid. 

Animal  products —  MIn.  * 

Horses,  mules,  asses  (animals  sold) 3 

Animals  for  food    65 

Milk' 46 

Wool    3 

Poultry,  game,  &c. 7 

Eggs 5 

Silk  cocoons z 

Honey  and  wax i 

Labour  of  draught  animals   121 

Manure    32 

Totai 285 

Grand  total 740 

From  which  should  be  deducted — 

(1.)  Seed 2  1 

(2.)  Manure    a 

(3.)  Straw,  forage,  and  gi-ain  consumed  as  food  "1 

lor  animals j         •  ''■ 

208 

Leaving,  according  to  M.  Tisserand,  as-  real  actual  "1 
gross  priduct  in  1882 J      -  -' 

From  which  should  be  deducted  the  value  of  the") 

labour  of  draught  animals  employed  in  agricul-  V      121 
tura.1  operations,  which  is  represented  by  J 

Leaving  a  total  of  411 

This  figure  of  ^jI  i  millions  includes  agrieultural  ^yages,  reot  of 
land,  genei'al  expenses  and  profits  of  the  cultivators. 

All  these  items  go  to  make  up  the  income  of  the  agricultural 
population.  An  attempt  however  should  be  made  to  distinguish 
among  these  items  the  proportion  due  to  the  various  persons  who 
are  not  really  agriculturists,  and  who  belong  to  another  group  of 
the  population — pei-sons  occupying  the  positions  of  fai'riers,  harness 
■nakers,  wheelwrights,  veterinary  surgeons,  &c. — for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  will  put  the  trital  amount  due  to  these  at  444  millions 
of  francs  (18  millions  sterling),  thus  leaving  the  total  of  the 
agricultural  incomes  at  393  millions  sterling  foi-  the  year  1882. 

This  gross  pro<luct  supports  a  population  that  the  professional 
census  enumeration  of  1886  showed  to  consist  of  17.698,402 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  •  and  in  a  nation  so  homoge- 
neous as  the  French,  where  equality  in  the  conditions  is  more 
generally  found  than  in  other  nations,  together  with  the  facilities 
of  commnnication  and  of  displacement  which  allow  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  easily  re|)airing  to  the  urban  districts,  and  of  devoting 
themselves  to  industrial  pursuits  when  the  latter  appear  to  ofPei- 
greater  advantages  and  to  be  more  remunerative,  we  may  take  it 
that  the  gross  product  in  the  various  groups  of  national  activity 
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ought  to  be  in  strict  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  population 
of  each  group.  We  should  thus  have  the  following  relative 
fiofures : — 


Agvicultural  population 
Non-agricultural    „ 


Iniporlanre  of 

Ui<; 

Population. 


17,098,402 
19,272,279 


36,970,681 


Product. 


.Mill   £'.• 
400 

435 


^iS 


But  this  can  be  but  a  rough  approximation  at  be.st,  and  we 
are  at  once  met  with  an  objection  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
remove.  The  pi-oductive  power  in  the  towns  is  somewhat  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts,  either  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
capital  is  more  plentiful,  or  the  use  of  more  powerful  machinery, 
or  by  reason  of  the  greater  skill  and  activity  displayed  there.  In 
any  case  the  production  per  head  of  workmen  is  of  greater  value 
in  the  towns  than  in  the  countiy  districts,  and,  indeed,  wages  and 
incomes  are  higher  there,  not  only  nominally,  but  effectively  ;  the 
workmen,  while  perhaps  practising  less  economy,  consume  more 
and  obtain  more  material  satisfaction.  We  will  leave  on  one  side 
for  the  moment  the  question  of  moral  considerations. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  establish  different  coefficients  of 
productive  power  for  the  rural  and  urban  populations,  and  with  a 
view  to  determine  them  it  would  appear  that  one  might  reasonably 
depend  upon  the  average  rates  of  daily  wages,  and  the  three 
following  coefficients  may  be  suggested  :  — 


Average  Wages. 

Coefficient 

of 

Productive  Power. 

Men. 

Women. 

Married  Couples 

Country  districts 

C'liief  provincial  towns     .... 
Paris  

*.     d. 
2     1 
2  10 
4     6 

s.     d. 
I      4 

1  5 

2  2 

s.    d. 

3  5 

4  3 

6     8 

I 'CO 
1-24 

r96 

It  now  remains  to  apply  these  coefficients  to  the  diiferent 
groups  of  population,  which  the  census  returns  enable  us  to  do, 
since  they  distingiiish  the  urban  from  the  rural  population.  As 
regards  the  latter,  it  is  composed  of  all  the  communes  of  which 
the  aggregate  population  is  under  2,000.  We  will  apply  the 
coefficient  i  to  this  rural  population,  in  which  we  propose  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  agi-icultural  classes  and  a  certain  number 
of  artisan.s,  persons  engaged  in  business,  and  others  whose  wages 
and  profits  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  peasants  among 
whom  they  live.  We  will  apply  the  coefficient  1*24  to  the  whole 
of  the  urban  population,  except  the  Parisian  population,  which 
will  benefit  by  the  highest  coefficient,  viz.,  i'g6,  and  this  gives  us 
the  following  results  : — 
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TJteoretical  Calculation  of  the  Production. 


Groups  of  Population. 


Strength  of 
the  Populiition 

ill 
Koiiud  Numbers. 


Coefficient 

of  Productive 

Power. 


Production 

in 

Millions  of  £'8. 


Agricultural  po])ul!itioii    

Industrial  and  commercial  popula- 
tion— 

Rural  

Urban  (departmental)  

Paiisian  

Total    


17,700,000 


6,000,000 

11,000,000 

2,300,000 


I'OO 


37,000,000 


400 


136 
SOS 
100 


914 


We  thus  ari'ive,  for  tlie  annual  production  or  income  of  France, 
at  an  estimate  of  944  millions  sterling^,  which  nearly  approximates 
to  M.  Fovillc's  estimate  ;  and  this  figure  may  perhaps  be  taken 
exception  to  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  little  too  high,  seeing  that 
we  have  taken  as  a  basis  the  agricultural  production  of  1882,  which 
was  an  exceptionally  good  year  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
If  we  reduce  this  figure  by  one-tAventieth  only,  the  above  estimate 
will  only  show  a  total  production  of  about  22,500  millious  of  francs 
(900  millions  steiliug). 

However  that  may  be,  we  may  safely  accept  this  solution  of 
the  first  part  of  our  problem  ;  and  we  possess,  having  regard  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  of  the  data  that  form  the  basis  of  our  calcula- 
tions, a  fairly  approximate  estimate  of  the  national  income. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  the  participators  in  this  income, 
we  will  take  first  the  wage  earning  classes;  and  on  this  point  we 
find  some  valuable  information  in  the  census  returns  of  1886, 
wliich  have  been  carefully  summarised  by  MM.  Vannacque  and 
Turquan. 

According  to  the  classification  of  the  populati(m  by  professions 
and  by  social  condition,  it  a[)pears  that  there  are  8,109,103  masters 
or  heads  of  industrial  establishments,  964,032  clerks  or  travellers, 
6,774,590  workmen,  day  labourers,  &c.,  and  1,950,208  domestic 
servants,  making  in  all  a  total  of  '7,7971933  persons.  In  analysing 
these  figures  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  the 
following  particulars. 

The  agricultural  inquiry  of  1882  shows  that  there  were 
3,434,938  farm  servants  and  agricultural  day  labourers,  as  com- 
pared with  2,771,966  agricultural  labourers  shown  by  the  census 
enumeration  of  1886.  This  is  a  difference  of  662,972  individuals, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural  diminution  that 
might  have  taken  place  during  the  period  compi-ised  between  1882 
and  1886  in  the  numbers  of  the  labourers;  we  are  aware  on  the 
other  hand  that  during  these  years,  which  were  characterised  by  a 
succession  of  crises,  there  was  a  certain  reflux  of  workmen,  Avho 
unable  to  find  occupation  in  the  towns,  returned  to  the  rural 
districts.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  727,374  agricultural  day  labourers  are  at  the  same  time 
proprietors  of    small   holdings.     The  majority  of    these  returned 
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themselves  as  landowners  at  the  time  of  the  census  enumeration, 
while  in  tlie  apricultuial  inquiry  they  were  entei'ed  as  agricultural 
labourers. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  well  to  eliminate 
from  the  group  of  workmen  properly  so  called,  the  67,761  office 
messengers  and  persons  of  that  class  who  are  included  in  the 
census  returns  with  those  belonging  to  the  public  administration 
and  liberal  professions,  as  well  as  the  100,283  concierges  and  paid 
servants  who  are  included  in  the  same  returns  with  owners  of 
property,  independent  pei-sons,  and  pensioners. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  these  moditications,  shown  in  a 
tabular  statement  a  little  more  in  detail  than  the  one  given 
above  : — 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Landlords,  Af asters,  Employers,  and  Private 
Individuals  Living  on  their  Incomes,  and  Numbers  of  Chrks,  Workmen, 
Servants,  dec. 

Employers —  Number. 

Farmers    3,3S3,102-^ 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  &c „, 2,009,914  I 

Landowners,  independent  persons,  perO  r        '')44"»*3' 

sons  engaged  in  public  administration  f  „  „„„  ^^,  J 

and  liberal  professions,  public  forces,  |  '       ' 

&c J 

Emvloyes  and  salaried  classes —        - 

Employes  and  clerks  of  all  kinds 964,0321 

Office  messengers  and  persons  in  a  similar  1  ,._  »„-  I  , 

position     J  '         I  >  o  '    ' 

Concierges,  &c 100,283j 

Workmen  and  day  labourers — 

Agriculture .- 3,434,938] 

Industry  3,056.1(51  V        7,269,518 

Commerce  nnd  transport  778,419  J 

Domestic  servants 1.950,208 

Total    17,797-933 


In  leaving  on  one  side  for  the  moment  the  first  group,  that 
comprising  the  employers  and  independent  persons,  we  find  that 
the  other  workers  may  easily  be  split  up  into  seven  unequal  groups, 
upon  two  of  which,  agricultural  labourers  and  industrial  workmen, 
we  are  in  possession  of  information  more  or  less  precise  in  the 
results  of  the  agricultural  inquiry  in  1882,  in  the  S/afistiqne 
Annuelle  des  Mines  and  in  the  Statit-tique  Atii.uelle  de  la  France. 
For  all  the  other  catalogues  of  workers,  it  is  only  by  assimilation 
or  by  individual  estimate  that  we  are  able  to  fix  the  amount  of 
salaries,  wages,  and  emoluments,  and  there  are  consequently,  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  great  possibilities  of  error.  In  this  connection 
it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  census 
enumerations    of    Paris   and    of    France    enable   us    to    subdivide 
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each  of  the  various  groups  of  workers  into  four  categories — 
working  men  and  working  women  in  Paris  ;  working  men  and 
women  in  the  departments.  We  are  thu.s  enabled  to  multiply  the 
categories  of  workers  to  whom  we  can  apply  information  of  a 
distinct  and  definite  character,  and  as  the  greatest  differences  that 
are  observable  between  the  salaries  and  wages,  are  those  which 
exist  between  the  wages  of  men  and  women,  between  the  wages 
paid  in  Paris  and  those  paid  in  the  provinces,  much  more  than 
between  the  wages  and  the  salaries  paid  in  various  trades  and 
professions,  we  may,  we  think,  claim  to  arrive  by  this  auaiytical 
method  of  procedure,  at  a  very  fair  approximation. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  foi-m  these  different 
categories  of  working  men  and  women,  together  with  the  average 
annual  remuneration,  taken  as  typical  of  each  class  : — 


Pans. 

DepHrtiiitiits. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Agricultural  labourers  \  ^^  ^^ 

'                                                 [females... 

Industrial  labourers — 

r  Males 
Mining  industries  |  Females:: 

^^t^^^^SJ 1  Females':. 

Other  industries {  ^^^^ 

Labourers  engaged  in  trade /Males 

and  transport t  Females.... 

Clerks  and  employes '  F  ^  ^^1  ^ 

Office  messengers,  ic <  ^      *, 

°      '                     {  J?  emales.... 

,,       .                                         /Males 

Concierges  <  ^        , 

°                                    LJ<  emales.... 

^           ,                                        /Males 

>i'r7ant3  <  t^        , 

\  J? emales... 

No. 
2,646 
282 

969 

45 

3,823 

190 

262,266 

232,203 

94,133 

66,949 

168,988 

59,162 

6,021 

2,055 

11,018 

22,985 

30,652 

101,778 

£ 

}-{ 

68 

35 
6% 

33 
6o 
40 
4« 
3- 
29 
19 
60 
40 

No. 

1,960,266 
1,471,744 

192,511 

27,037 

88.838 

11,867 

1,434,612 

801,800 

407,958 

209,379 

541,680 

194,202 

45,527 

14,158 

31,471 

34,809 

652,490 

1,165,288 

£ 

}.. 

41 

21 

41 
21 
36 

H 
29 
>9 
14 
9 
36 

•i4. 

Males 

Females 

580,516        — 
485,649        — 

5,355,35.3 
3,930,284 

— 

1,066,165        — 

9,285.637 

1 

— 

10,351,802 

We  propose  next  to  show  upon  what  basis  the  wages  have  been 
estimated.  In  so  far  as  regards  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  we  have  followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  asrricultural 
inquiry  of  1882,  oidy  adding  to  the  wages  of  the  farm  servants  the 
money  value  of  their  board  and  lodging,  which  represents  16/.  for 
the  men  and  11/.  for  women.  We  then  arrive  at  the  following 
results : — : 
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Kunil)er. 

Alinuiil  \Viijj;cs. 

T(it:il  Aiiiomit  of 
Wajjcs  Paid. 

Farm  bailiffs  (mattre  valets)... 

Waggoners 

Slieplierds    

130,022 
541,050 
197,043 
8,086 
292,238 
253,786 
540,687 

£         £ 
19   +    16 
13    +    16 
12   +    16 
17   +    f- 
12   +    16 
6    +    12 

£ 
4,550,770 
15,590,450 
5,517,204 

Dairy  hands    

266,638 

Other  farm  hands 

8,182,664 
4,567  548 

Farm  servants     

Day  labourei"s 

14,598,549 

Total  males 

1,962,912         ' 

53,273,823 

Female  farm  servants    

532,026                  9    +    II 
940,000         !              1 6 

10,610,520 

„        day  labourers    

1 5.040.000 

Total  females 

1,472,026         i             ....             j     25,680,520 

Gross  total 

3,434,938 

78,954,343 

The  result  of  the  agricultural  inquiry  of  1882  only  shoAvs  a 
total  of  1,480,687  day  labourers,  without  distinguishing  the  males 
from  the  females.  To  effect  this  distinction  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  census  figures  of  1886,  which  show  that  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  labour,  1,613,697  were  males,  and  1,158,269 
females,  a  proportion  of  about  four-sevenths  men,  and  three- 
sevenths  women.  The  latter  proportion  applied  to  the  3,434,938 
agricultural  labourer.s  as  shown  by  the  inquiry  commission  gives 
1,472,000  women,  among  whom  we  have  found  already  that  there 
are  532,000  domestics,  thus  leaving  940,000  females  who  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  day  labourers.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  day  labourers,  the  total  number  of 
days  during  which  they  work  has  been  taken  as  250,  125  days  in 
summer  at  2.s.  6(1.  and  is.  6d.  without  board,  and  125  in  winter  at 
IS.  gd.  and  is.  id. 

Coming  next  to  the  mineral  industry,  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  comprises  the  mining  industry  (combustibles,  iron,  and 
other  ores,  salt  works  and  quarries),  and  the  metallurgical  industry 
(iron,  steel,  and  other  metals).  The  reports  on  mines  supply  us 
annually  with  data  relating  to  the  production,  and  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  of  the  majority  of  the  more  important  mines.  It 
also  gives  us  the  metal  pi-oduction,  but  not  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  to  per.sons  engaged  in  this  industry. 

In  1886  the  woi-king  of  the  456  mines  and  the  5,063  salt  mines 
and  pits  gave  employment  to  121,196  persons,  who  received  in 
wages  a  total  sum  of  118.170,098  fis.  (4,723,000/,),  an  average  of 
975  frs.  (39Z.)  a  head  Avithout  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  should 
however  be  observed  that  this  average  is  made  up  of  factors  widely 
differing  in  themselves:  for  instance,  we  have  taken  the  average 
wages  of  102,354  coal  miners  at  42/.,  of  10,308  workers  in  other 
than  coal  mines  at  33/.,  and  of  the  8,534  persons  engaged  in  salt 
mines  and  pits  at  it/.  The  smallne?s  of  the  latter  figures  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  work  in  salt  mines  and  pits  is 
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very  irregular,  nnd  can-ies  with  it  a  certain  number  of  advantages, 
the  money  value  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  We  have 
therefore  contined  ourselves  to  applying  the  Hverati^e  of  39/.  to 
the  mining  iiidustry  ea  blue;  but  as  regards  the  metallurgical 
industry,  on  the  subject  of  which  the  official  mining  statistics  are 
silent  as  to  wages,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  its 
being  an  important  industry,  alfording  constant  and  regular  work, 
we  have  taken  the  aveiuge  wages  of  the  coal  workers,  and  in  the 
ca.se  of  tiiose  workmen  engaged  in  the  metallurgical  industry  in 
Paris,  increased  tliese  by  60  per  cent.,  bringing  tlie  amount  up  to 
about  66/. 

This  e>timate,  it  may  be  observed,  is  rather  low  than  other- 
wise, for  the  average  wages  of  coal  miners  are  less  than  those  paid 
to  workmen  engaged  in  other  industries  in  the  French  provinces, 
the  reason  being  that  the  former  enjoy  many  other  advantages, 
such  as  assistance  from  colliery  proprietors  in  money  or  in  kind, 
medical  attendance,  free  grants  of  coal,  or  supplies  at  a  reduced 
price,  cheip  lodgings,  &c.  At  first  we  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  particular  average  of  wages  p  lid  in  each  group  of  industries — 
textiles,  mining,  metallurgical,  &c. — but  on  looking  more  closely 
into  the  matter  we  observed  that  the  same  results  would  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  industrial  operatives  the 
following  general  averages  which  are  supplied  by  the  official 
Statist ique  Anuuelle  de  la  France: — 

Paris  or  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Men —  Average. 

Minor  industries  (forty-nine)  ordinary  daily  wage  of  1        £  £ 

a  workman  without  board,  4.*.  8rf.,  multiplied  by  >      70     "1 
300  w,..rkin<r  davs J 

Principal   industries  (twenty-tlirce),  ordinary  daily  T 
wage  of  a  workman  over  21  years  of  age,  4?.  4'/.,  >•      66 
multiplied  by  30G  days    J 


6S 


Women — 

Minor  industries  (ten),  wages  of  female  operatives,  "I       „. 

2s.  yl.,  multiplied  liy  300   J         '^ 

Principal  industries  (twenty-two),  2.V.  irf.,  multiplied  1  f      '^ 

by  306    /      "^^ 

Chief  Provincial  Towns. 
Men — 

Minor  industries  (fifty-one),  average  wages  zs.  9c?.,  1 

midtiplied  by  300     j      '^^ 

Principal  indu>trie3  (thirty),  average  wages  of  men  1       .,       I       "^^ 
over  21  years  of  age,  zs.  \od.,  multiplied  by  293....  j 

Women — 

Minor   industries    (eleven),    average  wages  in.   e.d.,^ 

multiplied  by  300     ' ]      ^^       I 

Principal  industries  (tl)irtv),  average  wages   i*.  4^.,  1       „         1       "° 

multiplied  by  300     ' J      ^^     J 

These   figures  relate  to  the  year   1886,  which  was   the  census 
year,  and  which,  as  may  be   seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mf 


compaTative  statement,  was  a  year  characterised  by  a  rather  low 
rate  of  wages,  particularly  in  the  principal  industries. 


I'lincipul  Imlustriea. 

Colli  NJine«. 

Minor  Indiislries. 

Daily  Wages. 

Daily  Wajres. 

Years. 

Paris. 

Departments. 

Annual 
Average 
Wii^es. 

Paris. 

Depart 

ments. 

M 

en. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

M 

;n. 

Women. 

Men. 

Womi'ii. 

s. 

d. 

.t.     d. 

.9.    d. 

.?.     rf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

■1.     d. 

*.     d. 

1S81    .... 

4 

2\- 

2        l\ 

2  10 

I       /; 

— 

4 

6 

2     4i 

2     8i 

»     5 

'S2  .... 

4 

21 

^2 

2        'i 

2     9J 

I       ^ 

4+ 

4 

9 

-     4i 

2     81 

1      ^ 

'83  .... 

4 

3 

2     1^    2  10 

I       -^i 

45 

4 

8 

2     4 

2     9J 

1      ? 

'84  .... 

4 

3 

2     -J  i  2  lOi 

I       ^-\ 

43 

4 

8 

2     4    |2     9 

I     5.V 

'So  .... 

4 

4 

z    1^2  ini 

I       i; 

42 

4 

8 

2     4 

2     9 

1     5i 

'86  .... 

4 

- 

i    I  : 2  10 

1       <::? 

42 

4 

8 

2     4 

2     9i 

I     5i 

'87  .... 

4 

4 

2          ir^       2     10 

"           .'^4 

43 

4 

8 

2     4 

2     9i 

I     5.^ 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  annual  wages  of  industrial  workmen, 
the  mean  of  the  two  general  rates  of  the  minor  and  principal 
industries  has  simply  been  taken,  as  the  data  at  disposal  are  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  make  a  more  precise  calcula- 
tion. Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  minor  industries, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importance  of  their  labour,  are  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  principal  industries.  The  census  enumeration 
of  1881  even  attributed  to  the  former  twice  as  many  workpeople 
as  were  engaged  in  the  latter,  and  as  the  wages  paid  in  the  minor 
trades  are  generally  higher  than  those  in  the  principal  industries, 
a  simple  arithmetical  mean  of  these  two  groups  ought  to  give  a 
result  rather  iinder  than  above  the  mark.  There  is  therefore  a 
deficiency,  which  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the  inferiority 
of  the  wages  of  labourers  belonging  to  the  agricultural  population, 
and  which  it  has  not  been  possible  otherwise  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

As  regards  the  wages  paid  to  persons  engaged  in  the  inter- 
change and  transport  oF  good-^,  the  same  avei-ages  have  been 
applied  as  to  the  workpeople  employed  iu  the  major  and  minor 
industries,  while,  as  regards  commercial  employes,  clerks,  and 
office  messengers,  the  IStatistiqiie  Annnelle  <le  Covnnprce  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  estimates  of  tlie  annual  wages : — 


Clerks  in  offices  and  warehouses 

Dames  de  comptoirs  

Shop  girls    


Paris. 

Other  Towns. 

£ 

£ 

48 

37 

32 

25 

19 

19 

There  is  no  information  in  the  publication  from  which  we  have 
extracted  these  particulars  as  to  whether  these  are  exclusive  or 
inclusive  of  board  and  lodging.  In  any  case,  as  it  would  appear 
that  these  figures,  which  only  apply  to  commercial  emjjloyes,  ai-e 
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rather  under  estimated,  it  would,  we  think,  be  nearer  tlie  mark  to 
substitute  for  them  the  foUowiupf;  — 


Employes 
Employees 


Paris. 

Dep 

iitiiieiits. 

£ 

£ 

60 

36 

40 

24 

For  office  messengers  and  persons  in  similar  positions  these 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  a  fitth.  For  ser\'ants  and  concien/es 
there  is,  unfortunately,  an  equal  absence  of  reliable  information, 
but  the  following  estimate  might  be  safely  adopted,  board  and 
lodsrins:  beins:  in  each  case  taken  into  consideration :— 


P.M1-. 

Dep^irimcEits. 

Males. 

Feiii;iles. 

Males. 

Feniiiles. 

Servants — 

Wages    

Ludcrin!?     

£ 
2t 

5 
29 

2 

£ 
14 

18 

2 

22 
2 

£ 

9 

Board    

Washing  &c;    

14 

60 

40 

3(J 

24 

Concierges — 

Wages  and  lodging 

29 

19 

14 

10 

The  following  statement  will  now  show  the  results  of  the  ap- 
plication of  these  different  types  of  wages  to  the  various  categories 
oT  workers  which  we  have  enumerated  above-: — 


Agricultural  wages     

Industrial  wages — 

Mining  industry     

Metallurgical  industry 

Other  industries \  t-     '' i  " 

L  xemales 

Wages    paid    in    trade  [Males  .. 

and  transport \  Females 

Employes  and  clerks ....  |  p^jjjfj^^igg 

r\irt  J         f  Males  ... 

(JIhce  messengers,  &c  ...  <  ,,        , 
°  L  remales 

Concierges,  &c \  ^  "  ^^  " 

°  \_i!  emales 

Domestics   \l^''^''\  " 

l_  J?  emales 


Kupni  incuts 


268,000 

17.940  01  >0 

7,7S4,0U0 

6.ttn,0U0 

2,244,000 

10.140,000 

2,368,000 

288,000 

64.000 

316,000 

440,000 

2,640,000 

4,072,000 


55,004,000 


£ 

78,954,000 

8,600,000 

4,224.000 

59,796,000 

17,064,000 

17,004.000 

4,456,000 

19,500,000 

4,660,000 

1,312,000 

272,000 

452,000 

336,000 

23,488,000 

27,968,000 


:68,086,00c 


£ 
78,954,000 


115,676,000 

1-    30,144,000 
I   36,668,000 

V     3,480,C 


,000 
I    58,168.000 


323,090.000 


l2 
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The  share,  therefore,  of  the  working  classes  in  the  national 
i  iioonie  of  France,  wliich  is  estimated  at  between  20,000  and  25,000 
nnllions  of  francs  (from  800  to  1,000  millions  sterlintr),  amounts, 
as  we  find  from  the  above  statement,  to  323.090,000/. ;  but  the 
question  next  arises:  Does  it  follow  th;it  the  dilTci-ence  should  be 
utti-ibutcd  to  landed  proprietoi-s  and  cjipitulists?  To  some  extent 
this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  nllirnisitive,  but  in  this  con- 
nection there  is  an  im])ortant  distinction  which  it  would  be  well  to 
(k'S'ote  some  attention  to. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  landowners  cnliivating  their 
own  land,  many  manufacturers  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and 
artisans,  small  traders,  and  persons  living  upon  slender  annuities, 
are  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  wage- 
earners,  and  are  even  in  a  more  precarious  condition,  seeing  that, 
although  not  ordinarily  earnii;g  more  than  the  latter,  they  some- 
times run  greater  risks,  and  at  limes  are  subjected  to  very  con- 
.siderable  modifications  of  their  modest  incomes.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  the  proportion 
of  these  persons  who  it  may  be  said  are  on  the  border  land  of 
capital  and  labour,  and  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  rather 
upon  labour  than  upon  capital.  This  proportion  being  approxi- 
mately determined,  we  shall  have  distinguished  the  group  of 
hmded  proprietors,  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  capitalists 
Avho  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in  a  position  to  bear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  any  fluctuations  in  their  incomes. 

In  the  table  of  independent  persons  and  employers  of  labour 
and  workmen  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  review,  we 
divided  the  group  of  masters  or  employers,  or  capitalists  wbo  may 
be  classed  as  masters  or  employers,  into  three  groups  as  follows  : — 

Numbers. 

(1.)   Agriculture  3,383,192 

(2.)   Industry,  trade,  and  tininsport  2,009,914 

(3.)   Independent  persons,  public  forces,  public  admi- "I 

nistrations,  and  liberal  professions     j         '  -3>     5 

Total 7.446,131 

As  regards  the  first  group,  tlie  agricultural  inquiry  of  1882 
plnces  us  in  possession  of  information  respecting  the  division  of 
lauded  property,  and  furnishes  us  to  some  extent  with  the  bases  of 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  fortunes.  We  find  from  this  publica- 
tion that  of  the  5,672,007  properties  which  are  therein  enumerated, 
2,167,667  are  under  i  hectare  (2*47  acres)  in  extent,  and  1,865,878 
vaiy  between  i  and  6  hectares.  This  propoi-tion  of  very  small 
holdings,  4,033,545  out  of  5,672,007,  or  71  per  cent.,  is  however 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  duplications 
of  those  holdings  which  overlap  the  borders  of  tAvo  or  even  of 
several  communes,  of  lands  detached  but  not  separately  cultivated, 
and  finally  of  the  small  plots  belono-ing  to  day  labourers  and 
small  farmers.  These  corrections  being  made,  we  revert  to  the 
fif'-ure  of  3,383,000  as  representing  the  number  of  farmers  properly 
so  called,  and  we  should  not  be  justified  in  estimating  at  less  than 
half  this  number,  that  is  at   1,700,000  persons  (a  figure  certainly 
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rather   below   tliaa  above    the  mark),  those  agricnlturists  wlxwc 
position  in  life  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  labourer. 

In  estimating  their  average  income  at  40/.,  we  arrive  at  a  total 
of  68  millions  sterling  as  representing  the  collective  incomes  of 
this  group  of  the  population. 

In  the  second  grouj),  namely,  that  comprising  those  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  industry,  and  ti-ansport,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
liable  to  taxation,  we  can  rely  upon  the  taxation  returns  of  188.'), 
of  whicli  a  summary  was  published  in  the  October  (1<^89)  number 
of  the  BnlJctin  du  Mhilstere  des  Finances.  At  this  period,  cf 
1,658.882  establishments  subject  to  taxation  of  which  the  average, 
rental  was  about  29/.,  it  is  shown  that  501,226  had  only  an  average 
rental  of  16/.,  226,722  of  11/.,  and  77,458  of  5/.,  making  a  total  of 
805,406  establishments  which  must  necessarily  have  been  engaged 
in  a  small  way  of  business.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  about 
half  these  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  transport,  about  one 
million  persons,  are  iu  a  condition  very  much  akin  to  that  of 
ordinary  labourers,  and  in  attributing  to  them  incomes  approach- 
ing the  average  wages  of  male  labourers,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results  : — 

£ 

90,000  small  masters  in  Paris  at  72' 6,480,000 

910,000  ,,  iu  tlie  departments  at  44/ 40,000,000 

Total  46,480,000 

In  the  third  group  of  so  called  independent  persons  or  nou  wage- 
earning  classes  (property  owners  other  than  farmers,  annuitants, 
persons  belonging  to  the  liberal  pi'ofessions,  public  administration, 
public  forces),  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
who  live  m.ire  upon  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  than  upon  that  of 
their  capital,  or  whose  incomes,  from  Avhatever  sources  they  may 
he  derived,  exceed  but  very  slightly  the  amount  of  a  modest  salary. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  through 
the  various  categories  comprised  in  this  thii-d  group: — 

Persons  belonging  to  the  public  forces,  army  and  navy,  gendarmerie,  1        a    c<- c 
and  police j    4  4'   . 

Persons    (of   whom    14,005    are   females)    belonging   to  the   public  1 

administration,  fun.-tionaries,  and  agents  paid  by  the  State,  by  the  >     189,187 
department,  and  communes    J 

Persons  (of   wlioni  63,985   are  women)   belonging  to  the  religious'! 

professions.     Members  of  the  Catholic  clergy   (44,072),  religious  >•     128,738 
(;omn. unities  (83,071)  J 

Persons    belonging   to    the   legal   profession,    barristers,    sol  citors,  1  ^, 

notaries,  &c J  '^' 

Persons  (of  whom  14.003  are  women)  belonging  to  the  medical  pro-"! 

fession,    doctors,    surgeons,    medical    otiicers  of    licalth,    ch  mists,  >       40,714 
herbalists,  dentists,  oculists,  pedicures,  and  midwives    J 

Persons  (of  whom  66,1;  74  are  women)  engaged  in  tuition,  professors,  1      .    , 
schoolmasters  and  nustresses  J        -r  '     ~j 

Persons  belonging  to  the  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  professions,  "1 

authors  and  publishers,  architects  and  civil  engineers,  musicians,   >-       44,659 
sculptors,  painters  and  engravers,  actors  and  public  singers     J 

Total  (of  whom  165,476  are  women)    1,074.281 
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It  is  cloni-  that;  we  shall  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
in  stating  that  more  than  foar-fifths  of  this  total  is  composed  of 
]  crsons  whose  resources  are  by  no  means  greater  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  artisan;  such,  for  example,  are  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
lower  grades  of  government  clerks,  the  poorer  clt^rg>%  certain  classes 
of  sthoolmasters  and  schoohnistresses,  &c. ;  and  in  adding  to  these 
the  small  rentivrs  and  annuitants,  pensioners,  dc,  we  cannot  ej-ti- 
mate  at  less  than  one  million  persons  those  members  of  this  third 
group  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  "independent 
p<  I'son "  bat  the  name.  The  statistical  returns  which  have  so 
classified  them  do  not  show  to  their  credit  resources  exceeding 
irom  40  to  48  millions  sterling,  and  this  gives  about  160  mil- 
lions as  representing  the  incomes  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
artisans,  and  of  all  those  independent  workers  whose  resources 
do  not  exceed  the  maximum  wages  of  the  ouvrier. 

We  thus  arrive  as  a  final  result  at  the  following  distribution  of 
the  French  incomes  : — 

"WoHKixG  Classes. 

Mln.  £'3 

3,434,938     agi'icultural  labourers    80 

3,834,580     industrial  and  commercial  workmen   144 

1,1  ^2,076     employes  and  otlier  persons  receiving  wages 40 

1,950,208     domestics ■. 5^ 

Total  of  wages  and  salaries    320 

f small    landowners,   artisans,    transport    agent?,") 
I       soldiers,  sailors,   gendarmes,  minor  function-  | 
3,700,000 <{       aries,  minor  clergy,   sclioolmasteis  and    mis-  Y    i6o 
I       tresses,  the  resources  of  whom  do  not  exceed  | 
1^     the  maximum  wages  of  the  ouvrier  J 

Capitalists  peopeely  so  called. 

1 1^83, 1 9Z     landowners    "j 

1,009,914     manufacturers,  mercliants,  &c >    410 

1,053,025     rentiers-  a-nA  members  of  ihe  liberal  professions  J 

Total 900 

We  must  repeat  that  this  table  only  contains  approximations, 
and  must  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  us  with  an  absolute  basis  for 
economic  arguments.  Moreover,  as  may  have  been  seen  from  the 
jtreceding  observations,  the  estimate  of  the  salaries,  wages,  and 
emoluments  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  workers  as  well  as  tht? 
incomes  of  the  so  called  independent  persons  has  been  made  with 
great  moderation.  If  we  were  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  more 
precise  determining  factors  to  revise  this  estimate,  if  also  we  took 
into  consideration  the  revenues  arising  from  the  property  and 
domains  of  the  State,  communes,  and  public  establishments, 
which  exceed  12  millions  sterling,  it  is  evident  that  the  share 
which  we  have  placed  to  tlie  credit  of  the  capitalists  properly 
so  called  would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

The  total  incomes  arising  from  capital,  whatever  may  be  the 
investmtnt    in    which    it   is    placed — agriculture,    industry,    trade 
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and  transports,  houses,  public  funds,  &c.,  does  not  appear  to  us 
tf>  be  by  any  means  over  estimiited  when  the  fluctuations  to 
which  they  are  exposed  are  taken  into  account.  This  pfroup  of 
capitalists  comprises  farmers,  larj^e  landed  proprietors  faniiin^^ 
their  own  l.inds,  and  those  who,  not  l'armin<r  them  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  non  payment  of  rent  and  of  the 
deterioration  of  land ;  contractors,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
stock  and  bond  holders,  sleeping  partners  in  industrial  and 
other  undertakings,  &c. 

In  spite  of  these  risks,  the  total  of  420  millions  sterling  that 
we  have  allotted  to  the  3,746,000  capitalists,  only  represents  an 
average  of  112/.  for  each  family  after  payment,  it  is  true,  of  the 
.service  of  the  domestics,  whose  wages  and  keep  are  included  in  the 
total  of  wages,  and  also  of  that  proportion  of  the  taxation  Avhich 
is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  forces,  of  the  adminis- 
trations, and  for  religious  and  educational  purposes,  since  all 
soldiers  and  public  functionaries,  priests  and  schoolmasters,  appear 
among  the  non  wage-earning  classes,  and  diminish  by  so  much  the 
proportion  of  the  capitalists  in  the  collective  income. 

This  average  income,  increased  by  the  quota  of  domestics, 
soldiers,  public  functionaries,  &c.,  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
140/.,  and  this  average  is  in  itself  so  low  that  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  small  incomes  half  way 
between  the  incomes  of  the  ordinary  working  men  and  clerks  and 
those  of  the  employers.  In  the  whole  of  France,  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  700  or  800 
persons  enjoying  incomes  amounting  to  mors  than  10,000/.,  nor 
moi'e  than  18  to  20,000  incomes  ranging  b'-tween  2,oooZ.  and 
10,000/.  However  that  may  be,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  by 
the  preceding  estimates,  that  judging  by  the  average  of  French 
incomes,  there  would  not  be  much  justification  for  holding  out  any 
great  hopes  to  the  various  classes  of  workers  of  an  immediate 
improvement  of  their  financial  positions. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  devote  some  little  space 
to  the  consideration  of  two  subjects  which  have  of  recent  times 
much  engaged  public  attention.  These  are,  first,  the  relegation  of 
women  to  their  household  duties,  and,  secondly,  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  workman.  In  so  far  as  regards  the  first  point  it 
may  be  observed  that — 

Mill.  £"s 
Of    3,455,000  agricultural  labourers,  there  are  1,472,000  women,  who  1 

receive  in  wanes J         ' 

661,000  Parisian  workpeople,  there   are  299,000  women,  whose! 

wages  amount  to     J 

•I     3,174.000  workpeople    in    the    various    departments,    there    are"! 

1,050,000  women,  whose  wages  amount  to j 

,,      1,132,000  employes,  there  are  327,000  women,  witli  wages  amount- 1         „ 


mg  to    

1,950,000  domestics,    there    are     1,267,000    women,    with    wages"! 
amounting  to  


3- 


Of  10,352,000  workers  of  all  kinds  there  nro  4,415,000  women,  obtain-  1 

ing  wages  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to    J       ^ 
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This  total  amount  of  99  millions  sterling  represents  a  propor- 
tion of  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries;  and  again  this  represents  an  amount  of  work  which  could 
not  he  compensated  for  by  even  the  increased  labours  of  French 
workmen  alone;  it  could  only  be  met  by  <he  assistance  of  foreign 
immigrants,  or  by  the  employment  fif  machinery  and  domestic 
animals — that  is  to  say,  by  the  application  of  larger  capital. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  second  point,  namely,  the  leduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  or  an  increase  in  wages,  popular  agitators, 
encouraged  in  a  certain  measure  by  the  socialism  professed  in  high 
places,  have  put  foiward  the  famous  formula  01  the  "  three  eights  " 
(eiglit  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  leisure,  eight  hours'  sleep),  com- 
pleted by  one  day's  rest  a  week.  They  demand  that  six  days'  work, 
of  eight  hours  each — or  forty-eight  actual  working  hours — shall  in 
future  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  seven  days'  work  of  eleven  to 
twelve  houi'S  each,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-seven  or  eighty-four  hoars 
of  labour.  It  becomes  therefore  a  question  at  least  of  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  in  wages.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  into 
the  justice  of  these  claims,  it  will  be  sufficient  only  to  endeavour  to 
estimate  the  consequences  of  satisfying  them. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  were  granted  only 
to  workpeople  and  employes  engaged  in  industry,  trade,  and  trans- 
port, this  rise  in  wages  would  repi'csent  an  additional  burden  of 
more  than  80  millions  sterling,  which  would  fall  upon  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  forwarding  ayents,  and  they  would  have  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  their  grot^s 
profits.  It  may  be  urged,  it  is  true,  that  this  additional  burden 
would  not  entirely  fall  upon  manufacturers  and  merchants,  because 
the  producers  would  recoup  themselves  in  raising  by  so  much  the 
cost  price  of  their  pi'oducts,  and  thereby  make  the  burden  fall 
upon  the  consumers.  This  result  is  however  most  uncei"tain  ;  but 
in  any  case  if  we  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  burden  falling 
upon  the  consumers,  we  must  assuredly  admit  the  genei'alisation 
of  the  rise  in  all  salaries,  wages,  and  eniolaments.  'J'he  increased 
wages  paid  in  industrial  undertakings  would  undoubtedly  bring  in 
their  train  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  agricultural  industi-y 
as  well  as  in  the  wages  of  domestic  sei'vant^,  and  the  emoluments 
of  employes  and  minor  public  functionaries.  It  would  then  be  no 
longer  a  question  of  80  millions,  but  according  to  our  calculations 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  192  millions  which  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  of  the  incomes  derived  from  capital  ;  this 
deduction  would  amount  to  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  land,  which  now  brings 
to  its  owner  about  2*75  per  cent.,  will  no  longer  realise  for  him 
more  than  1*65.  Capital  sunk  in  house  property  in  the  towns,  and 
in  farms  in  the  country,  which  now  realises  from  4  to  5  per  cent., 
would  no  longer  yield  more  than  2^  to  3  per  cent.,  Avhile  joint 
stock  companies  would  find  their  di\idends  entirely  absorbed  by 
this  general  increase  in  the  price  of  labour.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  necessary  increase  in  taxation  which  must  take  place,  nor  of 
the  fall  in  the  funds  which  would  also  inevitably  follow. 

For   these    reasons    alone    it  will    be   evident   that   if  such    a 
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measure  were  carried,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  issue  of  :iii 
absolute  prohibition  aei'ainst  tlie  practice  of  ecoiu)niy  and  the 
initiation  of  new  enterprises  and  undertakings  ;  that  it  would  cause 
a  terrible  depreciation  of  capital  employed,  and  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  cause  fresh  capital  to  flow  out  of  the  country.  We 
think,  tlierefoie,  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  wliat  insur- 
mountable obstacles  appear  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  satisfaction  of 
the  workmen's  grievances.  At  the  same  time  Ave  are  not  disposed 
to  shut  out  all  hopes  that  the  future  nuiy  bi'ing  forth  an  ameliora- 
tion of  their  position. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  only  reasonable  to  hope  tba'^  v.ages  should  be' 
increased,  and  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  diminished,  if 
only  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  the  working  man  ;  undoubtedly  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  woman  should  resume  her  old  household  and  maternal 
duties,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  social  improvements 
will  only  be  effected,  little  by  little,  in  proportion  as  our  savings 
become  sufficiently  plentiful  to  create  fresh  capital,  which  will 
constitute  more  powerful  sources  of  production ;  in  proportion  as 
the  fears  of  war  and  the  precautions  of  an  armed  peace  diminish 
and  allow  of  the  suppression  of  unproductive  expenditure;  in  pro- 
portion as  the  antagonism  between  the  master  and  the  workman 
becomes  less  bitter,  and  occasions  fewer  interruptions  in  work 
itself,  fewer  strikes,  and  less  waste  of  strength  and  capital ;  fiually, 
in  proportion  as  the  development  of  exchanges  enables  us  to  profit 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  production  of  foreign  countries, 
while  at  the  same  time  devoting  ourself  to  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  our  own  national  products. 

It  is  therefore  by  the  security  afforded  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  practise  habits  of  economy,  by  the  extension  of  credit,  by 
the  increased  employment  of  machinery,  and  by  the  development 
of  commercial  liberty,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  bringing  about  in 
the  future  that  which  is  now  so  vehemently  desired,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  succeeded  in  the  past  in  effecting  those  improve- 
ments from  which  we  are  now  benefiting.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
frightening  away  capital,  by  railing  against  the  use  of  machinery, 
by  demanding  in  every  possible  form  the  protection  of  native 
industry,  and  acting  generally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict 
production,  the  socialists  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  socialists  of 
the  lower  classes  are  turning  their  backs  upon  economic  progress, 
and  are  grievously  injuring  the  cause  they  are  professing  to  serve. 


IV. — Fires  iu  London  during  the  Year  1890,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Captain  Shaw's 
Report  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  continuation  of  similar  notices  for  previous  years: — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  3,546.     Of  these  768  were  false  alai-ms,  223  proved 
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to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  2,555  wore  calls  for  fire.s,  of  which 
153  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  2,402  in  slii^ht  damas;e. 

"These  figures  only  refer  to  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  sup- 
posed tires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  eni^'ines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  coachmen,  and  pilots;  they  do  not  include  trifling 
damages  by  tires  which  were  not  sulliciently  important  to  require 
the  attendance  of  firemen;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary 
calls  for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for 
farther  on. 

"  The  fires  of  1890,  compared  with  those  of  1889,  show  an 
increase  of  217;  or  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  422. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  result  both  in  actual  numbers 
and  percentages  :  — 


Year. 

Number  of  Fiies. 

Percentages. 

Serums.               Slijrlit.                Total. 

Serious. 

Sli-lit. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

•79 

'80 

•81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

326 
245 
235 
199 
276 
207 
1  ;o 

166 

■54 

'63 
166 

159 
170 

159 
162 
167 
I  64 
184 
194 
160 
151 
1:5 
121 

153 

1,012 
1,152 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 
1,635 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,559 
1,709 
1,824 
1,762 
1,960 
2,095 
2,110 
1,998 
2,188 
1,867 
2,185 
2.402 

1,338 
1.397 
1,668 
1,572 
1,946 
1,842 

1,494 

1,548 

'•573 
1,529 
1.632 

1,533 
1,659 
1,718 
1,871 

1.991 
'.926 

2.144 
2,289 

2,270 

2.149 
2.363 

1. 988 

2,338 

2,5^5 

18 
14 
13 
'4 

I  1 
8 

I I 
10 
I  1 
I  1 
10 
10 

9 
9 
8 

9 
9 
9 

7 
7 
7 
6 

7 
6 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
92 
91 
91 
91 
93 
93 
93 
94 
93 
94 

100 
100 
100 
100 
ICO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
•  100 
100 

too 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ICO 

100 

100 

IOC 

100 
100 

"  The  number  of  tii-es  in  the  metropolis  in  which  lite  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1890  has  been  154;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  44. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
212,  of  whom   151    were  saved,  and  61    lost  their   lives.     Of   the 
6 1  lost,  3 1  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals 
or  elsewhere,  and  30  were  suffocated  or  burned  to  death. 
***** 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  chimney  fires  has  been  1,537.  Of 
these  450  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  1,087  were  for  chimneys 
on  fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but 
only  of  firemen  with  liand-punips. 
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"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  brigade 
has  been  33,261,  and  the  totjil  distance  run  has  been  65,455  miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing'  tires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  between  20  and  21  million 
gallons,  or  about  92.000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  ahout  8  million 
gallons,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  taken  from  the 
river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the  remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  tliere  have  been  6  cases  of  short  supply  of 
water,  4  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  8  of  no  attendance, 
niakino-  altogether  18  cases  in  whicli  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory. 

•'Whenever  the  supply  of  water  is  intermittent,  difficulty  must 
occasionally  arise,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  make  the 
service  constant;  but  during  the  year  now  passed  no  loss  of  any 
serious  importance  has  arisen  through  the  defects  in  the  water 
arrangements,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  water  companies 
appear  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  tire  brigade. 

''  1  have  once  more  to  record  ray  acknowledgments  to  the 
metropolitan  police  and  the  city  police,  who  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  rendering  valuable  services  to  the  brigade,  and  whose 
success  in  this  way  has  been,  if  po.ssible,  more  marked  than  ever 
during  the  past  year. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  as  follows : — 
land  tire  engine  stations. 


SS 

4 

52 

'79 

9 

+7 

78 

17 

33 

>05 

8 

13 
224 

9 
9 


floatin<r  or  river       „ 

liose  cart  stations. 

fire  escape     „ 

steam  tire  engines  on  barges. 

land  steam  tire  engines. 

six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

under  six-inch  manual  fire  eugines. 

miles  of  hose. 

hose  carts  and  reels. 

steam  tugs. 

barges. 

fire  escapes. 

long  fire  ladders. 

ladder  vans. 

„       trucks, 
trolly  for  ladders, 
trollies  for  engines. 


I  3  hose  and  coal  vans. 

8  waggons  for  street  duties. 
7  street  stations. 

I  56  watch  boxes. 

706  firemen,     including    chief    officer, 
second    officer,    superintendents, 
and  all  ranks. 
16  pilots. 
68  coachmen. 
133  horses. 
73  telephones  between  fire  stations. 
55  alarm  circuits  round  fire  stations, 

with  385  call  points. 
21   telephiini's  to  police  stations. 

9  telegraphs  "1    to  public    and  other 
48   telephones  J  building-'. 

1 5  bell-ringing    fire   alarms  to  public 
an<l  other  buildings. 


"  The  number  of  firemen  etaployed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  125  by  day  and  325  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  450  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  tires. 

"  The  list  of  wounds  and  otlier  injuries  for  1890  is  as  usual 
heavy ;  but  this  is  invariably  the  case  when  the  work  is  well  done. 

"  There  have  been  during  the  year  444  cases  of  ordinary  illness, 
and  105  injuries,  making  a  total  of  549  cases,  of  which  many  were 
serious,  and  2  resulted  in  death. 

***** 

"  A  reference  to  the  figures  in  this  report  will  show  that  the 
total  number  of  calls,  including  those  for  actual  tires,  supposed 
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fires,  cliinmey  fires,  and  supposed  cliimiiey  fires,  lias  been  5,083,  or 
just  14  a  day,  all  of  which  have  Let'ii  attended  by  firemen  with 
suitable  appliances. 

"  In  addition  to  attending'  fires,  the  brigade  has  kept  164,250 
watches  of  twelve  hours  each,  has  made  26,529  hydrant  inspections 
and  60,342  fire  plug  tablet  inspections,  has  maintained  all  the 
machinery  and  a])])liances  of  the  establishment  in  working  order, 
written  several  thousand  reports  and  letters,  and  carried  on  a 
variety  of  other  work. 

"The  training  and  instruction  of  the  113  additional  men 
sanctirmed  by  the  Council  in  1889  was  completed  in  last  June, 
and  I  have  e\ery  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  these  men,  and  with  the  general  result  of  the  increase 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

"  This  heavy  addition  to  the  unceasing  work  of  extinguishing 
fires  and  keeping  the  large  stock  of  apj  liauces  in  order  has  made 
the  past  year  one  of  severe  and  constant  labour;  but  all  ranks 
have  gone  through  it  well,  and  thei-e  has  been  no  discontent  or 
murmuring  in  connection  with  work  or  duties." 

***** 

The  following  particulars  (o,  h,  c)  are  obtained  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years : — 


Number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Number  of  Fires. 


Occupations. 


Private  houses 

Loclgiiigs 

Victuallers  

Grocers    

Oil  aud  coloiirmen 

Drapers    

Boot  and  shoe  makers    

Under  repair  and  building    

Bakers 

Unoccupied 

Stables 

Confectioners  and  pasfrvcooks... 
Tailors,  clotliiers,  and  outfitters 

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers  

Printers   

Builders  

Cotfee  iiouses  

Hotels  (including  club  houses) 

Tobacconists    

Engineers  and  machinists 

Cabinet  makers  

Offices 

Furniture  makers  and  dealers  ... 
Milliners  and  dressmakers    


1890.    1889.    1888.    1887 


632 

428 

57 
46 

43 
39 
38 
37 
IS 
35 
II 
32 
30 
27 
27 
26 
26 
26 
25 

24 
21 
21 
18 
18 


580 
361 
70 
45 
44 
21 
42 
35 
30 
22 
37 
21 
31 
18 
20 
35 
35 
17 
25 
19 
23 
14 
18 
14 


494 
277 
68 
34 
45 
30 
38 
24 
31 
25 
13 
25 
36 
36 
19 
20 
29 
27 
22 
10 
20 
27 
14 
11 


594 
320 
46 
43 
41 
49 
28 
35 
26 
23 
23 
23 
29 
29 
17 
30 
38 
19 
32 
11 
27 
21 
24 
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Number 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3S 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


NunilxT  of  l-'irea. 


Occupations. 


Railwars 

Booksellers,  bindei's,  and  stationers... 

Contractor 

Laundries   , 

Refreshment  rooms   

Chandlers    

Chemists 

Farming  stock    

Butchers 

Dair\men    

Fislimonsrers  

Corn  dealers    

Warehouses     

Beer.^hops    

Fried  fish  shops 

Schools    

Stationers  (wholesale)    

Upholsterers  

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

Mantle  makers    

Public  buildings  (not  theatres)    

Remainder,  varying  from  9  to  i 


2,0  IQ 


-'555 


13 
12 
15 
20 
17 
16 
10 
16 
12 
15 
17 

ly 

11 

16 

6 


5 
13 


1888. 

1887. 

6 

14 

11 

20 

13 

10 

11 

15 

19 

22 

18 

24 

7 

13 

18 

26 

14 

17 

8 

7 

8 

13 

13 

15 

9 

19 

14 

16 

11 

19 

5 

11 

9 

3 

6 

6 

4 

8 

— 

4 

7 

6 

— 



— 

— 

(h)  The  fires  cUussified  under  the  causes  to  which  they  have  been 
ligued,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence : — 

Causes.  ^'»".'''" 

ot  nres. 

Unknown    7^1.5 

Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  (thrown  down)  coo 

Gus  (in  various  ways)    , 219 

Sparks  from  fires,  &c 187 

Defective,  or  improperly  set — flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 179 

Candles    163 

Ciiildren  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c J05 

Hot  ashes    91 

Overheating  of — flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  &c 85 

Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves 60 

Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 46 

Foul  flues,  &c 40 

(ras  stoves,  portable,  overheating  of,  goods  falling  on 20 

Lucifer  matches jg 

Smoking  tobacco    18 

Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    16 

Spirits,  or  vapour  of  si^irits,  in  contact  with  flame  12 

Spontaneous  ignition 8 

Fire,  clothes  coming  in  contact  with  6 

Fireworks    <; 

Friction  of  msichinery  , 4 

ilisceilaneous,  varying  from  3  to  r 27 

Total  2,515 
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(c)  The  following  table,  giving  tlie  totals  of  the  fires  for  each 
day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that 
the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the  smallest 
number  on  Monday.     The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 

last  ten  years  is  2,201  : — 


Years. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1881.... 

270 

207 

3'5 

288 

279 

253 

319 

1,991 

'82.... 

zS'; 

2t6 

296 

267 

281 

274 

277 

1,926 

'83.... 

297 

334 

309 

318 

2^9 

295 

322 

2,144 

'84.... 

296 

330 

304 

335 

338 

340 

346 

2.289 

'85.... 

i5^ 

319 

321 

338 

3i6 

300 

335 

2,270 

'86.... 

-94 

293 

294 

317 

306 

304 

341 

2,149 

'87.... 

327 

297 

352 

336 

357 

292 

402 

2,363 

'88.... 

288 

273 

267 

295 

299 

272 

294 

1,988 

'89.... 

318 

281 

363 

305 

38+ 

337 

350 

2,338 

'90..., 

334 

363 

38Z 

385 

347 

338 

407 

2,555 

Total... 

3.040 

3,002 

3>203 

3,184 

3,186 

3,005 

3,393 

22,013 

V. — English  Literature  in  1890. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Puhlishers' 
Circular  of  the  31st  December,  1890,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"The  Academy  of  March,  1890,  remarks  that  the  statistics  of 
books  published  in  the  United  States  during  1889  show  the  same 
decrease,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  as 
the  corresponding  figures  of  the  tables  issued  by  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  and  adds  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  '  We  can  only 
suggest  that  the  wants  of  the  reading  public  are  becoming  more 
and  more  satisfied  with  newspapers,  reviews,  and  magazines,  and 
that  authors  consequently  find  their  o'wai  best  market  in  the  same 
field.'  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  classified  table  of  publica- 
tions during  1890.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  recorded  for  1889.  In 
educational  works  and  books  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  we 
find  higher  figures.  Of  novels  there  are  not  quite  so  many  as  in 
1889,  and  yet  the  reader  of  fiction  has  had  provided  for  him 
almost  three  new  novels  per  diem,  besides  one  in  a  new  edition  for 
each  week-day.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  to  note  is  that 
artistic  works,  whether  new  or  in  new  editions,  have  dropped  to 
about  half  the  number  put  forth  in  the  preceding  year.  •  Poetry  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  idler,  but  the  increased  number  of  new 
editions  shows  that  at  all  events  public  taste  does  not  flag  in  that 
direction.  Belles-lettres,  too,  as  a  class,  does  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  the  production  of  1889.     Hei-e,  too,  the  number  of 
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reprints  is  also  in  excess,  showing  that  interest  in  pure  literature 
or  standard  works  is  not  on  tlie  decline.  Lastly,  books  which 
liave  to  be  itinofed  under  'miscellaneous'  are  greater  in  number 
than  those  of  1889. 

Analytical  Table  of  Books  PtihU.4ied  in  1890. 


Sub)ect8. 

rheologv,  sermons,  "1 
biblioil  J 

Kducational,  classi- 
cal, and  philo- 
logical     

Juvenile  works  and"l 
tales J 

Novels,  tales,  and  1 
other  fiction J 

Liiw,  jurisprudence,  1 
&c."     J 

Political  and  social  ~l 
economy,  trade  > 
and  coniiuerce  ....  J 

\rt3,  science,  and  1 
illustrated  works  J 

V'ojajics,  travels,  T 
and  geon;raphical  > 
research J 

History,  biography,  "1 
&c J 

Poetry  and  the  1 
drama    J 

Tear  -  books  and  "I 
serials  in  volumes  J 

Medicine,  surgery,  "1 
&c .....J 

3ollea-leltres,  essays,  1 
monograplis,  &c.    _| 

ifiscellaneons,  in- 
cluding pamphlets, 
not  sermons 


Jail. 

«17 
t    2 

*18 
t    1 

*    6 
t    2 

*36 
t    3 

* 

t    1 

t    3 


*  4 

t  — 

*12 
t    1 

*  4 
t- 

*3S 
t  — 

»    8 
t    1 

*  3 

t    7 

*24 
t    3 

204 


IVI).    Mar. 


34 
13 

6fi 
9 


65 
25 

4 

4 

13 


10 
5 


20 


23 


11 
3 


12 


29 
15 


409 


9      12 


44 


430 


Vpril 


44 


63 


18 


479 


May 

47 
11 

56 
17 

21 
lu 

86 
33 

1 
1 

10 
1 


19 


481 


June 


10 


11 


32 


338 


July. 

41 

15 

46 
7 

16 


33 


463 


Aug. 


21 


42 
4 


58 
21 


11 


10 
2 


54 
3 


293 


Sept. 

10 
10 

37 
3 

21 


29 

8 

273 


Oct. 


15 


119 
9 


103 
12 


28 


10 


607 


Nov, 


131 
38 


49 


53 

9 

868 


Dec. 

102 
24 

77 
3 

97 
20 

99 
32 

7 
16 

9 
6 


35 

4 

47 
16 

34 
13 

64 


21 
6 


30 
38 


21 

890 


Total  i)f 
ItookHoii  ea4-. 

SulijopI 
for  till-  Year 


5.i.', 
153 


615 

88 


443 
95 


881 
323 


7c8 


"Oj 


'^,8 


—  i.;c4 
40 
39 


22 

54 
19 

188 
69 

294 
97 

114 

74 

318 
1 

143 

50 

171 
191 

511 
100 


109 


591 


i8^ 


319 


^9.^ 


*  New  books. 


t  Kew  editions. 
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"  The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes;  also  new 
hooks  and  m-w  editions. 


Tlieolop;_v,  sermons,  biblical,  &c 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 

Juvenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  fiction  

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

commerce j 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geoi;raphical  research  .. 

History,  biosjraphy.  &c 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Year-books  and  serials  in  volumes     

Medicine,  surirery,  &c 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c.  ... 
Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 

not  sermons J 


18^9. 


New 
liooks. 


630 

557 

418 

1,040 

(\6 

110 

112 
203 
310 
133 
312 
133 
157 

483 


4,694 


New 

Editions. 


'34 
124 

93 
364 

40 

16 

34 

57 

114 

54 

4 

49 

183 

107 
1.373 


(i  1)07 


18'J0. 


New 

liOdks. 


555 
615 
4.13 

881 
40 

87 

54 
188 
204 
114 
318 
143 
171 

511 


4,414 


New 
Editiuns. 


»53 
88 

95 

323 

39 


19 
69 

97 

74 


191 
100 


i>32i 


5,735 


VI. — German  lAterature  in  1889  and  1890. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  PahUshers^  Circular  for  the 
28th  February,  1891:— 

"  We  are  indebted  for  the  figures  in  the  following  list,  so 
carefully  compiled  by  the  J.  C.  Hinn'chs'  Book  Store  in  Leipzig, 
to  the  Borsenhlait  of  the  German  Booksellers'  Union  : — 


4. 

5. 

6. 

la. 

76. 


0. 
10. 


Collected  editions — literary,  science,  biblio-  \ 
graphy J 

Theology    

Jurisprudence,  politics,  statistics,  mercantile  1 
law  / 

Medicine  and  surgery,  veterinary  medicine  .... 

Natural  science,  chemistry,  pharmacy   

Philosophy 

Pedagogy,  German  school-books,  gymnastics 

Juvenile  books  

The  higher  education  of  women 

Ancient  classics  and  oriental  languages,  1 
science  of  antiquity,  mythology   J 

Modern  languages,  old  German  literature     .... 

History,  biography,  memoirs,  correspondence.. 


1889. 


1890. 


48  z 

519 

1,582 

1,763 

1.549 

1,638 

1,248 

1,353 

8s2 

909 

188 

152 

2,083 

2,099 

591 

521 

28 

33 

644 

626 

591 

602 

892 

874 
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11.  Ocoj]n"ap1iy,  travels    

12.  MatluMiiatifji,  astronomy 

13.  Art  of  war,  horse  rearing    

14.  Comnieroe,  teclmoloL'j 

15.  Architecture,  engineering,  railway  construe-  \ 

tion.  mining,  navigation    J 

16.  Forestry  and  venery 

17.  Domestic  economy  and  agriculture,  horti-T 

cultnre     J 

18.  Belles-lettres  (novels,  poems,  plays,  kc.)  

19.  Fine  arts  (painting,  music,  &c.),  shorthand  .... 

20.  Popular  literature,  almanacks 

21.  Freemasonry 

22.  Miscellaneous    

Maps  

Total    


1889. 


17,986 


1890. 


534 

600 

228 

215 

5-5 

5G9 

840 

929 

383 

446 

109 

100 

430 

464 

1,715 

1,731 

768 

787 

7^3 

796 

19 

"^^S 

621 

4Zi 

509 

18,875 


"  It  is  noticeable  that  whereas  the  total  increase  of  publications 
in  1890  over  1889  is  barely  1,000,  those  which  deal  with  bodily 
ailments  have  increased  by  100,  and  those  treating  of  theology  are 
200  in  e.\cess  of  the  prevnous  year." 


VII. — Notes  on  EconoDiical  and  Statistical  Works. 


The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.  By  John  Neville 
Keynes.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1891. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Keynes  has  attempted  and,  we 
venture  to  think,  successfully  achieved,  a  task  which  wa.«  urgently 
needed.  Since  the  republication,  just  before  his  death,  of  the 
lectures  which  Cairnes  had  delivered  some  seventeen  years  pre- 
viously on  the  Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
no  book  has  appeared  in  Eng-land  which  has  dealt  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  judicial  manner  with  the  whole  subject.  There  have, 
indeed,  been  contributions,  sometimes  partisan  and  always  frag- 
mentary, to  such  a  treatment;  but  there  has  been  nothing  more. 
^[r.  Keynes  justly  describes  Cairnes'  book  as  a  "  work  of  admirable 
lucidity,  which  has  long  been  considered  the  authoritative  text 
book  of  English  political  economy,  so  far  as  concerns  its  logic." 
But  some  seventeen  years  have  again  elapsed  since  its  publication; 
and  tlie  question  of  the  appropriate  method  of  inquiry  has  occupied 
a  considerable,  and  perhaps  even  excessive,  share  of  the  debates 
and  controversies  which,  throughout  this  period,  have  never 
been  absent  from  economics.  In  .this  volume  Mr.  Keynes  has 
reviewed  the  contentions  of  the  difFerent  combatants  with  patient 
thoroughness,  and  summed  up  the  whole  question  with  judicial 
calmness.  He  has  brought  within  a  small  compass  a  great  amount 
of  valuable  observation,  which  he  has  handled  with  discriminating 
acuteness.     He  has,  we  ventm'e  to  think,  produced,  for  this  gene- 
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ration  at  least,  "the  authoritative .  text  book  of  English  political 
economy  so  far  as  concerns  its  logic." 

Mr.  Keynes  endeavours  throughout  to  be  sci-upulously  fair, 
strictly  logical,  and  unmistakeably  lucid.  Tlie  key-note  of  the 
volume  is  to  be  found  in  its  coniprcliensivc  and  judicial  spirit.  He 
successfully  shows  that  political  economy  has  not  one  method, 
but  several.  In  an  introductory  chapter  he  dwells  on  the  special 
importance  of  an  inquiry  into  method  in  a  science,  -which 
deals  with  such  complex  phenomena,  and  has  suffered  from  an 
abundance  of  fallacious  reasoning,  and  an  excessive  dogmatism, 
which  has  unnecessarily  confused  the  issues  involved.  He  contrasts 
the  two  prevalent  conceptions  of  economics  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
theoretical,  abstract,  and  deductive  science,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
ethical,  realistic,  and  inductive  science.  He  shows  that  the 
advocates  of  either  metliod  have  belied  the  exclusiveness  of  theii- 
theory  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  actual  practice,  and  that 
the  "  metliod  of  political  economy  cannot  adequately  be  described 
by  any  single  phrase."  In  his  second  chapter  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  relations  of  political  economy  to  morality  and  practice. 
He  distinguishes  between  economic  uniformities,  economic  ideals, 
and  econiimic  precepts;  and  in  a  note  to  this  chapter  he  gives  a 
terse  but  suggestive  treatment  of  tlie  place  of  laissez-faire  in 
economics  as  an  assumption  of  reasoning,  and  also,  what  is  some- 
times insufficiently  distinguished  from  the  first  use,  as  a  maxim  of 
conduct.  In  the  next  chapter  he  traces  the  relations  of  political 
economy  to  physical  science  and  psvchology,  both  of  which  it  pre- 
supposes. He  regards  it  as  a  positive  science,  and  he  furnishes 
definitions  of  wealth,  with  which  it  deals,  and  of  itself.  In  a  note 
to  this  chapter,  he  insists  on  the  interdependence  of  the  different 
departments  into  which  it  is  customarily  divided.  In  the  following 
chaj)ter  the  relations  of  political  economy  to  general  sociology  are 
considered.  The  necessity  and  advantage  in  its  due  place,  and 
within  its  proper  limits,  of  abstraction  are  shown,  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  more  realistic  treatment  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
subject  as  distinguished  from  its  statics  is  admitted.  The  fifth 
chapter  contains  a  careful  and  instructive  examination  of  the 
place  and  aim  of  definition  ;  and  the  following  chapters  ai-e 
occupied  with  a  review  of  the  different  methods  of  economic 
inquiry — that  of  specific  experience,  and  that  of  deduction,  the 
symbolical  and  diagrammatic  method,  the  use  of  economic  history, 
and  the  employment  of  statistics.  Mr.  Keynes  adheies  to  the 
English  tradition  of  a  method  mainly  deductive,  and  he  dwells  on 
the  difficulties  of  applying  the  recognised  inductive  methods  to 
economic  inquiry.  But  he  guards  the  deductive  method  from  some 
of  the  con)mon  misapprehensions  which  are  current  about  it;  he 
criticises  Ricardo's  use  of  it  with  scrupulous  fairness  to  that 
economist,  but  also  with  a  due  regard  to  his  characteristic  defects; 
and  he  emphasises  the  importance  of  observation  in  the  preliminary 
and  concluding  stages.  He  discusses  with  discriminating  fairness 
the  functions  of  economic  history,  although  he  refuses  to  a  low  it 
to  displace  economic  theory.  It  may,  he  shows,  illustrate,  as  it 
caay  criticise  and  ebtablibh  that  theory,  and  trace  the  history  of  its 
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origin  and  development  at  different  epochs  in  the  hands  of  difft'rent 
writers.  He  e.xaniines  very  carefully  the  amount  of  relativity  nr 
universality  attacliing-  to  different  portions  of  economic  reasoning; 
and  in  the  seventh  and  tenth  chapters  he  investigates  the  use,  and 
the  limits  of  that  use,  of  mathematics,  and  statistics.  Throughout 
the  book  he  betrays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  economic  literature 
both  in  this  and  other  countries. 

La  Population  Frangaise  (tome  deuxieme).  Par  E.  Levasseur. 
Paris:  Arthur  Rousseau,  1891. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  for  1889  we  noticed 
the  first  instalment  of  the  great  work,  in  Avhich  M.  Levasseur 
hoped  to  supply  economics  with  the  elements  of  a  theory  of  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of 
his  own  country.  We  have  now  to  congratulate  him  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  another  stage  of  his  vast  undeitaking ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  congress  in  London  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  tlie  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us  is  ve:y 
opportune.  M.  Levasseur's  book  will  form,  when  it  is  completed, 
a  notable  contribution  to  demography ;  and  the  subject  has  so 
grown  in  his  hands  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  part  of  the  comprehensive  programme,  which  he  sketched 
in  his  first  volume,  to  a  third  and  final  volume.  In  that  first 
volume  he  had  given  us  an  introduction  on  the  general  character  of 
statistics,  a  first  book  on  the  history  of  the  French  population 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  a  period  of  more  accurate  data 
with  the  great  Revolution,  and  part  of  a  second  book  on  the  condi- 
tion and  the  movement  of  the  population  and  the  considerations 
arising  thereout.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  the  completion 
)f  this  second  book,  and  a  third  book  on  moral  statistics  ;  and  the 
,hird  and  final  volume  is  to  contain  a  fourth  book  on  the  laws  of 
population,  and  the  equilibriutu  of  naticms. 

The  second  book,  part  of  which  is  thus  contained  in  the  volume 
before  us,  consists  of  three  subdivisions,  two  of  which  are  here 
presented.  Of  these  two  the  first  deals  with  the  movement  of  the 
population,  and  the  second  with  the  general  considerations  which 
are  suggested  by  it.  In  chapters  vii  to  ix,  the  statistics  of  births, 
in  chapters  x  and  xi,  those  of  marriage,  and  in  chapters  xii  and 
xiii,  those  of  death  are  considered ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
a  general  contrast  is  instituted  between  the  movement  of  the 
population  of  France  and  that  of  foreign  countries.  These 
chapters  deal  in  many  places  with  a  subject  of  very  great  interest 
at  the  present  moment;  ft)r  the  French  nation  seems  to  have 
reached  that  "stationary"  state  which  has  been  olten  imagined 
by  economists,  but  seklom,  if  ever,  realised  in  modern  times. 
M.  Levasseur  says  that  the  average  natalite  of  France  is,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  i  in  40,  or  25  to  the  1,000.  He 
supplies  a  table  showing  in  figures  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  from  1801  to  1888,  and  another  table  exhibiting  by  that 
gi-aphic  method,  of  which  he  makes  constant  and  varied  use 
throughout  his  work,  the  curves  of  the  births,  in  their  absolute 
number,  in  their  ratio  to  the  population,  and  to  the  yield  of  the 
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liarvests.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  chancres  which  are  thus 
iu'licated ;  and  he  points  out  that  only  twice  in  the  nineteenth 
century  have  the  number  of  births  fallen  below  900.000,  and  that 
one  of  these  years  was  that  of  the  Franco- German  War,  when  France 
suddenly  lost  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  districts,  and  the  other  was 
in  1888.  This  may  indeed  also,  lie  argues,  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  War,  which  reduced  the  number  of  young  meri  who  would  arrive 
at  a  marria<jeal)le  age  ten  years  later,  iind  therefore  the  consequent 
number  of  births.  But  there  is,  he  thinks,  evidence  of  a  more 
general,  and  therefore  more  serious,  cause.  The  curve  of  births 
furnishes  a  record  of  the  political  prosperity  and  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  number  of  births  to  the  popuhition  ha  I 
been  32  to  the  1,000  in  1801-10,  and  was  but  24  in  1881-88;  and  it 
had  steadily  diminished  in  each  successive  decade.  It  was  true 
that,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  the  figures  were  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  error;  but  the  evidence  of  a  decline  was  incon- 
testable, although  it  was  perhaps  more  rapid  in  the  first  than  in 
the  last  forty  years,  despite  of  the  louler  tone  and  gTeater  number 
of  complaints  in  the  later  period.  M.  Levasseur  finds  that  in 
France,  as  in  England,  the  curve  of  births  no  longer  corresponds 
so  closely  as  it  once  did  to  the  results  of  the  harvests;  that  the 
months  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  are  the  most  prolific;  and 
that  certain  Jepartenients  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
been  found  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  list,  while  the  inter- 
mediate positions  have  had  different  occupants  from  time  to  time. 
The  south-west  and  Normandy  have  been  especially  remarkable 
for  a  decrease  in  the  births,  and  the  Pyrenees  for  an  increase. 
These  results  are  illustrated  by  means  of  variously  shaded  maps, 
and  in  his  eighth  chapter  M.  Levasseur  passes  to  the  statistics  of 
illegitimate  births.  The  ratio  of  such  births  to  the  total  nnmber 
has  undergone  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  period  from  1820  to 
1880.  Before  the  commencement  of  this  period  it  was  of  smaller 
proportions,  and  had  tlien  grown,  and  since  the  end  of  the  period 
it  has  grown  again.  The  urban  population  furnishes  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  births  than  that  of  the  rural  districts ;  but  the 
ratio  has  decreased  from  1850  to  1883  in  the  towns,  and  slightly 
increased  in  the  country.  In  his  ninth  chapter  M.  Levasseur 
investigates  the  numbers  of  the  still-born,  the  amount  of  infanticide 
and  abortion,  and  the  number  of  foundlings.  He  shows  that  the 
definition  of  the  still-born  is  not  uniform  in  all  countries,  and  that 
in  France,  before  I806,  they  were  not  regularly  registei'ed.  In  the 
next  chapter  he  proceeds  to  dial  with  statistics  of  mai-riage ;  and 
here  again  he  points  out  that  in  1884-88,  at  a  t'me  of  complete 
peace,  the  rate  of  marriage  had  fallen  to  a  level  only  known  before 
at  times  of  invasion  or  distress.  A  population  of  more  than  38 
millions  did  not  su})ply  in  1887  and  1888  more  marriages  than  a 
popa  ation  of  less  than  34  millions  in  1835  to  1840.  The  average 
^ge  of  marriage  is,  he  shows,  about  30  for  a  man,  and  25  for  a 
woman.  In  chapter  xi  the  statistics  of  separations  and  divorce  are 
examined ;  and  in  the  twelfth  chapter  M.  Levasseur.  approaches 
those  of  death.  He  supplies  tables  showing  the  comparative  esti- 
mates of  the  experience  of  friendly  societies  in  different  countries 
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respecting^  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  member  ;  and  some 
special  tables  of  French  societies  and  statisticians,  and  of  the  Paris 
hospitals  on  the  questions  of  illness  and  mortality.  He  investigates 
the  different  causes  of  death.  The  increase  of  suicides  has  been, 
he  shows,  since  1826,  continuous  in  France,  as  in  nearly  all  other 
countries — and  especially  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  male  sex  ; 
but  France  is  very  favourably  situated  among  European  countries 
in  the  matter  of  deaths  by  accident.  The  rate  of  general  mortality 
has  decreased,  until  it  is  now  (1886-88)  22-2  per  i,ooo.  The  males 
exceed  the  females ;  the  unmarried  supply  half  the  number,  the 
married  30,  and  the  widowed  20  per  cent. ;  the  towns  are  more 
unhealthy  than  the  country,  and  certain  dcparfements  than  others. 
lu  the  fourteenth  chapter  comparisons  are  instituted  bet  wee.  1 
France  and  other  countries.  The  low  rate  of  births  is  very  eviden^. 
being  far  less  than  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  even  below  that  of  Ireland.  The 
larger  proportion  of  boys  is  not  peculiar  to  France,  nor  the  greater 
fecundity  of  certain  months,  while,  as  respects  illegitimate  births, 
France  is  a  little  "within  the  average.  The  differences  of  marriage- 
rates  are  more  considerable ;  and  here  P^ ranee  is  a  little  below  the 
avei"age  of  Europe,  which  is  8'4  to  the  i.ooo,  and  a  little  above  the 
average  in  the  matter  of  consanguineous  marriages.  With  respect 
to  the  death-rate  it  is  favourably  situated,  being  well  above  the 
European  average,  -which  is  28  to  the  1,000. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  second  book  M.  Levasseur  presents 
some  general  considerations  on  the  condition  and  movement  of  the 
population.  In  the  first  chapter  he  examines  the  constitution  by 
age  of  the  population  of  France,  and  contrasts  it  -with  that  found 
in  other  countries.  He  shows  that,  comparing  the  present  time 
with  that  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  there  are  more  old  persons 
and  less  children.  The  last  fact  is  abnormal,  but,  as  i-egaids  the 
proportion  of  adults,  France  is  favourably  situated.  In  the  next 
chapter  the  question  of  longevity  is  considered;  and  tables  of  sur- 
vival and  of  the  expectation  of  life  are  investigated.  The  principal 
methods  of  constructing  such  tables  are  examined — the  metho  1  of 
Halley,  which  is  founded  on  the  ages  at  death,  that  of  Deparcieux, 
which  is  based  on  selected  instances  or  special  classes,  and  is 
generally  followed  by  insurance  societies,  and  the  demographic 
method,  which  compares  the  ages  of  death  and  the  age-constitution 
of  the  whole  population.  In  this  respect,  again,  France  occupies 
an  average  position  between  Bavaria  and  Italy  at  the  lowest,  and. 
Norway  at  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder.  At  all  ages  the 
average  expectation  of  life  is  better  now  than  it  was  in  1789.  In 
the  succeeding  chapter  the  growth  of  urban  population,  which  is 
a  characterittic  of  old  and  new  countries  alike,  is  brought  under 
review.  In  France  it  has  been  a  constant  phenomenon  since  an 
earlier  time  even  than  1789.  Less  labour  is  needed  in  agriculture 
owing  to  new  crops  and  new  machines ;  and  the  competition  of  the 
large  industries  of  the  towns  has  ruined  the  small  crafts  of  the 
country  villages.  On  some  grounds  the  change  is  to  be  deplored, 
bat  M.  Levasseur  urges  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
implies  and  accompanies  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  prodnctioa 
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ot  wealth,  for  less  labour  is  now  needed  in  the  counti-y  to  furnish 
the  food  and  the  raw  materials  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
Tiie  increase,  however,  of  cifies  is  very  remarkable,  and  Paris  has 
yi-own  326  per  cent,  in  number  of  inhabitants  between  1861  and 
18SB,  while  the  whole  of  P'rance  has  only  increased  40  per  cent. 
Jn  the  next  chapter  M.  Levasseur  makes  some  general  remarks  on 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  third  part  of  his  second  book;  and  he 
then  proceeds  in  his  third  book  to  moral  statistics,  which  he  dis- 
cusses in  three  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  vice  and  crime, 
instruction  and  education,  and  the  laws  of  demography,  and  indivi- 
tlual  liberty. 

Studies  in  Statistics.  By  George  Blundell  Longstaff.  London : 
Edward  Stanford,  1891. 

The  statistical  studies,  which  Dr.  LongstafP  here  presents  to  his 
i-eaders,  are  divided,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  into  three  main 
sections.  "  The  first  three  chapters  ai'e  of  an  introductory  and 
elementary  charactei',"  and  contain  some  general  observations  on 
the  use  of  statistics,  on  the  method  of  ascei-taining  death-rates,  and 
the  importance  of  having  regard  in  such  statistics  to  the  "  age- 
constitution  "  of  the  population,  and  on  the  chief  features  of  the 
birth,  death,  and  marriage-i-ates  of  England  and  Wales  for  fifty 
years.  In  the  third  and  last  of  these  three  introductory  chapters 
Dr.  Longstaff  states  that  the  ''most  notable  thing"  about  the  birth- 
rate curve  is  its  "continuous  fall  from  1876  to  1886,"  about  the 
marriage-rate  curve,  that  it  has  not  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
corresponded  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  about 
the  death-rate  curve,  that  it  is  "  of  a  more  jerky  character  "  than 
the  others,  "rising  or  falling  abi'uptly,"  in  consequence  "to  a 
large  extent  of  epidemics,"  and  that  it  has  been  marked  by  a 
'•  striking  fall  in  the  Inst  fourteen  years."  Li  the  course  of  these 
chapters,  as  throughout  the  book,  Dr.  Longstaff  makes  abundant 
use  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  graphic  method,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  "general  reader,"  who  will  thus  have 
]>resented  to  him  in  an  easily  intelligible  form  the  results,  perhaps 
of  tedious  calculations,  which  the  "  severe  statistician  might  have 
preferred  to  be  displayed  in  lengthy  tables."  For  much  of  his 
material  he  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  tlie  census  reports  and 
the  registrar-general's  returns. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  book  he  deals  with  statistics  of 
a  medical  and  somewhat  technical  nature,  which  are,  however,  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  In  chapter  xv  the  "causation 
of  summer  diarrhoea"  is  discussed,  and  some  curious  statistical 
results  are  obtained.  "  It  prevails  mainly  in  towns,  but  with  some 
remarkable  exceptions,"  such  as  Halifax  and  Merthyr  Tydvil.  It 
prevails  chiefly  during  the  summer  months  of  high  temperature, 
and  is  "  most  fatal  in  years  with  hot  summers,  especially  if  they  be 
at  the  same  time  dry ;"  and  it  "  kills  persons  of  every  age,  but 
young  infants  in  by  far  the  largest  proportions."  It  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  "  bad  water  and  filthy  priyies,"  ^'hich 
"  are  as  common  or  commoner  in  the  country  than  in  the  large 
towns,"  or  to  fruit,  ripe  or  unripe,  which  "  is  not  extensively  eaten 
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bv  children  under  one  year  of  afje,"  or  to  "  artificial  feeding'," 
which  "  would  not  account  for  the  deaths  of  adults  or  old  people," 
or  "of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five."  "As  a  working 
hypothesis  "  the  "  exciting  cause  "  may  bo  regarded  as  "  intimately 
connected  with  the  process  of  putrefaction,  however  and  wherever 
arising."  In  the  following  chapters  Dr.  Longstaff  investigates  by 
similar  methods  the  "  relationship  between  scarlatina,  erysipelas, 
puerperal  fever,  and  certain  other  diseases,"  and  "  the  geographical 
distribution  of  diphtheria  in  England  and  Wales,"  which  he  finds 
to  prevail  not  so  much  where  the  population  is  dense  as  where 
it  is  "  scattered "  in  rui-al  districts,  and  even  those  "  reputed  to 
be  exceptionally  healthy."  He  therefoi-e  thinks  that  its  cause 
should  be  sought,  "  not  primarily  in  any  high  development  of 
civilisation,  such  as  sewers,  but  rather  in  some  condition  associated 
with  a  more  primitive  mode  of  life."  In  chapter  xviii  he  inquires 
into  the  question  whether  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  are 
"epidemic  diseases;"  in  chapter  xix  he  furnishes  "a  calculation 
of  the  probability  of  the  accidental  and  fatal  incidence  of  phthisis 
upon  both  husband  and  wife ;"  in  chapter  xx  he  investigates  the 
"  seasonal  prevalence  of  continued  fevers  in  London ; "  and  in 
chapter  xxi  he  examines  the  statistics  of  hydrophobia,  of  which  "  at 
all  ages,  except  the  extremes  of  life,  very  many  more  males  die 
than  females."  In  chapter  xiv  he  reprints  a  paper  contributed  to 
the  Statistical  Society  in  1884,  "on  the  recent  decline  in  the 
English  death-rate  considered  in  connection  with  Ihe  causes  of 
death,"  and  in  chapter  xiii  one  on  "suggestions  for  the  census  of 
1891,"  which  was  read  in  June,  1889. 

In  chapters  iv  to  xii  that  section  of  the  book  is  contained,  which 
"  consists  of  an  exposition  "  "  of  some  of  the  more  striking  facts  and 
inore  pregnant  results  of  the  vast  growth  of  population  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  British  colonies  within  the  last  half  century." 
These  chapters  contain  perhaps  what  is  of  most  interest  for  the 
general  public  in  Dr.  Longstaff's  volume,  although  the  concluding 
section  of  his  book  is  of  instructive  importance,  as  pointing  to  the 
way  in  which  statistics  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  health  by 
indicating  the  cause  and  nature  of  disease,  and  the  introductory 
section  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  chapter  on  the  growth  of 
population.  The  "statistics  of  migration"  are,  he  states,  "not 
very  satisfactory;"  and  Russia  he  has  "designedly"  "almost 
ignored,"  partly  because  it  seemed  to  be  "  essentially  an  Asiatic 
power,"  and  partly  because  "  Russian  statistics  have  of  late  years 
been  much  behind  the  age,  and  scarcely  comparable  with  those  of 
other  European  countries."  It  is  "chiefly  the  gro%vth  of  Britons," 
and  of  the  "  new  nations  of  the  earth  that  have  been  founded,  or 
are  in  the  process  of  foundation,  by  Britons  "  with  which  he  is 
concerned.  In  chapter  iv  he  considers  the  "growth  of  population 
in  England  "  itself  ;  and  in  chapter  v  the  "  migrations  of  the  people 
in  the  nineteenth  century."  In  chapters  vi  to  ix  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  "growth  of  new  nations"  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia.  He  then, 
in  chapter  x,  investigates  that  common  characteristic  of  old  and 
new  nations  alike — the  "growth  of  cities  ;"  and  in  chapter  xi  the 
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population  of  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  that  growth  is 
brought  under  i^eview  untlcr  the  heading  of  "the  population  of 
London  and  its  migrations."  In  chapter  xii  some  deductions,  of 
great  practical  interest,  from  these  iigures  are  considered  with 
i-eference  to  the  food  supply.  "  The  remarkable  develo|)ment8  of 
the  past  fifty  years"  can,  he  argues,  be  "summed  uj)  in  a  sentence." 
"The  application  of  novel  mechanical  appliances  has  rendei-ed 
possible  an  unparalleled  increase  of  popuLitioii,  by  bringing  within 
i-each  unlimited  supplies  of  food."  '"  Nothing  exactly  like  it  can 
ever  occur  again,"  for  "  no  fresh  mechanical  inventions  can  discover 
for  us  vast  regions  of  fertile  soil  lying  under  a  temperate  sun."  If 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  grows  at  the  present  rate,  by 
1901  there  will  be  some  7  millions  more  persons  than  in  1881  ;  and 
scliools  for  1,500,000  children,  churches  for  1,000,000  Anglicans, 
chapels  for  500,000  nonconformists,  asylums  for  15,000  lunatics  and 
idiots,  hospitals  for  6,000  sick,  institutions  for  400  blind  and  for  300 
deaf  and  dumb,  prisons  for  7,000  criminals,  and  woikhou.'-es  and 
schools  for  48,000  paupers,  will  be  among  the  new  public  buildings 
which  Avill  probably  be  required.  Migration  he  distinguishes  as  iutnt- 
viigration  within  the  country  itself,  iider -migration  from  country  to 
country  "  within  the  limits  of  one  continent,"  and  tiUra-mirfration 
from  continent  to  continent.  Of  the  total  loss  of  fourteen  counties 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  first  kind  of  migTation,  "  nearly  one- 
half  "  of  the  82,000  persons  to  which  this  amounted  "  consisted  of 
Cornishmen  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  failure  of  the  mines." 
The  "  most  notable  countries  "  attracting  the  second  kind  of  migi'a- 
tion  are  France  and  England;  and  in  the  former  "no  less  than 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase"  of  population  since  1872  "  consists 
of  foreigners,"  and  chiefly  of  Belgians  and  Italians.  The  "great 
immigration  of  Irish  and  Scotch  "  into  England  combines  with  the 
imperfect  registration  of  births  in  the  earlier  decades  to  show 
that,  had  no  emigration  taken  place  from  England  and  Wales 
during  the  forty  years  1841-81,  "the  popidation  would  only  have 
numbered  88,541  more  persons."  With  re.spect  to  the  third  form 
of  migration,  or  ultra-Tnigration,  the  "  radiating  centres  of  emigra- 
tion "  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  Italy.  In  1881-82  the  "  number  of  emigi-ants  from 
Norway  exceeded  the  natural  increase,  and  in  Sweden  in  the  same 
years  nearly  equalled  it."  The  four  regions  of  the  world,  Avhich 
attract  immigrants,  are  Noi-th  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
and  Australasia.  Of  these  the  "  United  States  of  North  America 
stand  facile  princeps;"  but  "almost  alone  among  the  great 
•powers  (Russia  and  Spain  excepted)  America  does  not  give  the 
world  her  yearly  I'ecord  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths."  Dr. 
Longstaif  arrives  at  a  "  true  rate  of  natural  increase  "  of  "  some- 
thing like  20  per  1,000  per  annum."  "The  men  of  colour  at 
present  form  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,"  and  "nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  white  population  is  more  or  less  foreign  in 
sentiment  and  coldur."  Some  of  these  elements  can  be  absorbed 
and  amalgamated  without  danger  or  difficulty,  some  are  more 
isolated  and  integral  units.  The  Indians  are  "still  numerous  but 
relatively  insignificant."     The  Chinese  "are  not  as  yet,  numerically 
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at  all  events,  very  formidable,"  nnd  tlie  Chiuanian  is  "not  a  settler, 
but  a  mere  bird  of  passage."  "  The  very  rapid  increase,"  howevei-, 
"  of  the  coloured  population,  and  its  concentration  in  certain  States, 
constitutes  the  gravest  social  and  political  danger  to  the  future  of 
the  Republic."  "  The  Scandinavians,  in  many  cases,  form  compact 
settlements;"  but  the  barrier  of  the  language  may  be  ovei'come  by 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools.  The  Germans  are  also 
concentrated,  to  a  large  extent,  in  a  few  of  the  States,  and  in  New 
York  city  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Irish;  but  the  latter  are 
more  active  politicians,  and  lose  their  land-hunger  in  the  States, 
preferring  to  remain  in  the  cities.  Passing  to  Canada,  Dr.  Loug- 
stafF  notices  the  frequency  of  the  censuses  of  this  country,  as  many 
as  nine  being  taken  in  the  seventeenth,  and  nine  of  lower  Cnnada 
in  the  last  century.  The  foreign  born  are  14  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  as  contrasted  with  J  3  per  cent,  in  the  States ;  but  the 
race-mixture  is  much  less  remarkable.  The  predominant  element 
is  French,  which  is  not,  however,  in  sympathy  with  the  govern- 
ment and  influences  prevalent  in  republican  France;  and  the 
Scotch  are  not  much  less  numerous  than  the  Irish,  and  far  more 
energetic,  wealthy,  and  poweiful.  The  I'reuch  element  does  not, 
liowever,  amalgamate  with  the  other  elements  of  the  population, 
partly  because  of  language,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  relitiion, 
which  is  likely  also  to  render  them  unwilling  to  approve  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Proceeding  in  the  eighth 
chapter  to  South  America,  Dr.  Longstaff  finds  that  Brazil  "is  still 
essentially  Portuguese;"  that  to  Uruguay  Spanish  and  Italian  im- 
migrants have  come  in  large  numbers  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years;  and  that  the  latter  nation  has  also  emigrated  to  Brazil  in  im- 
portant proportions,  and  forms  the  largest  element  of  the  immigrants 
into  the  Argentine  Republic.  About  South  Africa  there  is  "  little 
statistical  information  available,"  but  "  the  blacks  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  whites,"  and  "  among  the  lattei"  the  Dutch  lai'gely 
outnumber  the  English."  The  net  result  of  emigi-ation  to  the 
Cape  is  "very  trifling."  In  Austr'alasia  the  growth  of  population 
has  been  very  rapid  and  is  "unexampled,"  while  "  Kew  Zealand 
has  shown  a  most  extraordinary  rate  of  progress,"  from  less  than 
100,000  whites  in  1861  to  578,482  in  1886.  In  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  "the  proportion  of  foreigners"  to  Britons  is  "in- 
significant." In  chapter  x  Dr.  Longstaff  considers  the  growth  of 
cities  in  Canada,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  "  where  the  four  largest  towns  contained  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole"  population  in  1881,  and  the  United  States. 
This  growth  is  thus  a  feature  of  the  new  world,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  old,  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
In  the  next  chapter  he  devotes  special  attention  to  London,  the 
population  of  which  exceeds  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  our  own 
colonies  in  the  Antipodes,  is  double  that  of  Norway  or  Servia,  and 
is  more  than  equal  to  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Brussels  taken 
together.  In  his  twelfth  chapter,  on  "  Food  Supply,"  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  to  satisfy  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
growing'  populatiim  of  the  United  States  and  of  western  Europe, 
"2,600  square  miles  of  virgin  land,"  "or  more  than  the  area  of 
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Devonshire,"  "mnst  be  brouf^ht  under  the  plough  every  yenr." 
"It  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  8ay  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  century,  when  men  will  once 
more  think  seriously  of  Maltlius  and  his  warnings." 

Modern  Changes  in  the  Mobilifi/  nf  Labour.  By  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith.     London:  Henry  Frowde,  1890. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  has  made  a 
saggestive,  though  necessarily  not  a  very  thorough,  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  what  Mr.  Bagehot  called  one  of  the  postulates 
of  English  political  economy.  The  pamphlet  is  a  report  to  the 
Toynbee  Trustees,  on  the  results  of  an  investigation  conducted 
during  a  period  of  residence  in  Bradford  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  report  is  an  expansion,  in  the  main,  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  As.'^ociatiou;  and  it  is 
followed  by  some  statistical  appendices,  showing  the  former  occu- 
pations of  themselves  and  their  parents,  and  their  birth  places, 
and  places  of  last  employment,  of  the  workers  in  Mr.  Lister's  silk 
mills  at  Manningham.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  think  that  any  very 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  tables;  and  the  obser- 
vations contained  in  the  body  of  the  report  have  rather,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  appearance  of  notes  to  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter. 
Part  of  this  fuller  examination  we  have  already  had  in  Mr.  Smith's 
contribution  to  Mr.  Booth's  first  volume  on  a  more  special  side  of 
the  question  ;  part  we  look  forward  to  in  the  second  volume  of  that 
important  undertaking;  and  part,  we  hope,  may  be  expanded  by 
Mr.  Smith  into  a  larger  book  of  his  own.  In  this  pamphlet  he 
establishes  some  instructive  distinctions.  One  is  between  actutil 
movement  and  mobility.  "  The  penny  post  has  increased  mobility," 
by  allowing  the  news  of  a  vacancy  to  be  ti-ansmitted  more  rapidly 
to  a  greater  distance ;  but  it  has  "  diminished  movement "  by 
avoiding  the  "old  tramping  in  search  of  employment."  A  second 
distinction  is  to  be  found  between  the  "  initial  friction  "  required 
to  be  overcome  in  the  passage  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and 
the  "  barriers  "  "  based  on  natural  or  acquired  aptitudes."  One 
tendency  of  machinery  is  to  substitute  the  former  of  these  for  the 
latter.  A  further  distinction  is  drawn  between  two  "'  modes  "  of 
mobility,  either  "  between  different  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  product,"  or  "between  similar  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  different  products."  "  Machinery,  while  on  the  one  hand 
intensifying  the  tendency  to  division  of  employments,  tends  on  the 
other  to  re-integrate  them  on  fresh  lines,  the  new  lines  being 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  process  rather  than  by  that 
of  the  product."  Throughout  these  pamphlets  Mr.  Smith  has 
"  especially  "  in  view  mobility  between  trade  and  ti^de. 

Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  des  10  bis  12  Jahrhunderts.  Von 
Dr.  Karl  Theodor  von  Inama-Sternegg.  Leipzig :  Duncker  and 
Humblot,  lb91. 

In  1879  Dr.  Inama-Steniegg  published  the  fir.st  part  of  his 
Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  in  which  he  brousrht  his  account 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Carlovingian  period.     Since  that   time 
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twelve  years  have  elapsed,  as  lie  states  in  his  preface,  before  he 
has  been  able  to  present  in  the  volume  before  us  a  continuati(m  of 
his  history.  Among  other  obstacles,  which  have  prevented  the 
resumption  of  this  work,  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Statistical 
Central  Commission  of  the  Austrian  Empii-e  have  occupied  a 
prominent  place;  and  he  has  discharged  those  duties  with  such 
advantage  to  statistical  study,  that  we  can  hardly  regret  that  they 
have  diverted  his  attention  from  this  history,  which  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  be  primarily  ecouomic,  and  only  in  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  sense  statistical.  Dr.  luama-Sternegg,  however,  illus- 
trates the  account  contained  in  the  main  part  of  his  book  by  the 
statistical  appendices  at  the  end,  and  he  has  brought  to  his 
historical  study  the  strenuous  desire  for  accuracy,  and  the  calm  and 
critical  judgment  of  facts,  which  are,  not  indeed  the  exclusive 
prerogative,  but  the  essential  attribute,  of  the  true  statistician. 

The  period  of  history  embraced  within  the  scope  of  this  volume 
extends  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  a  period  of 
considerable  economic  importance.  It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Inama- 
Sternegg  shows,  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  trade  and 
exchange  are  to  be  discovered  in  it;  but  towards  the  close,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  period,  the  beginnings  of  the  commercial  power  and 
political  liberty  of  the  towns  were  apparent,  and  the  crusades,  which 
were  one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  time,  by  draining 
the  purses  and  impoverishing  the  resources  of  the  feudal  lords, 
helped  towards  the  development  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendent traders.  But  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system,  with  its  hierarchy  of  occupiers  of  laud,  and  possessors  of 
interests  in  land,  whicli  was  the  great  economic  fact  of  the  age  ;  and 
Dr.  Inama-Sternegg  traces  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  system  with  exhaustive  minuteness.  He  shows  with  detailed 
precision  the  different  modifications  which  it  underwent,  and  the 
influence  of  the  various  forces  which  in  time  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  it.  The  significance  of  this  feudal  system  is  brought  into 
greater  relief,  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  throughout  the  period 
a  struggle,  sometimes  concealed  beneath  the  surface,  sometimes 
open  and  avowed,  was  being  carried  on  between  the  Church  and 
the  nobility  for  the  prepondei'ance  of  power;  and  Dr.  Inama- 
Sternegg  traces  the  growth,  where  there  was  growth,  and  the 
diminution,  where  there  was  diminution,  of  the  landed  possessions 
of  the  Church.  He  has,  in  short,  furnished  a  very  careful  and 
minute  representation  of  a  period  which,  so  far  as  its  economic 
aspect  is  concerned,  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  In  his  third  volume, 
which  will  close  with  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  he  promises  to 
supply  a  copious  and  detailed  index ;  and  to  the  present  volume 
he  has  prefixed  a  minute  analysis  of  contents. 

The  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  .subject  is  so  elaborate, 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  in  this  notice  than  furnish  a  very 
inadequate  summary.  His  book  is  divided  into  six  sections,  which 
are  followed  by  some  concluding  observations,  and  by  the  statistical 
appendices  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  Of  the  six  sections 
the  first  deals  with  the  consolidation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  the  colonisation  on  its  borders,  and  especially  in 
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the  East.  The  history  of  this  colonisation  is  traced  in  its  various 
forms,  and  tlie  influence  exercised  by  it  on  the  condition  and 
movements  of  the  population  is  examined.  In  the  second  section 
the  transformation  undcr<^one  by  the  social  organisation  is  inves- 
tigated in  detail.  Tlie  great  lurd  of  the  manor  is  described  as 
the  chaiacteristic  product  of  the  social  development  of  the 
Carlovingian  period,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  diffeivnt  classes 
of  free  and  unfree  persons  under  the  manorial  organisation  are 
carefully  traced.  The  causes,  which  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  freedom,  are  minutely  examined.  The  effects  of  confiscation  or 
tithe,  or  insecurity  of  rights,  are  successively  investigated.  The 
influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  constitution  and  position  of  the 
different  classes  is  shovi'n,  and  the  development  of  cei'tain  services, 
military  or  otherwise,  is  traced.  In  short,  the  way  in  which,  by 
various  degrees,  and  in  different  directions,  the  power  of  the  lords 
of  tlie  manor  was  extended,  is  exhibited  in  this  second  chapter. 
In  the  third  the  distribution  of  landed  property,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  landed  hierarchy,  are  shown.  The  position  of  the 
king,  of  the  secular  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  is  investi- 
gated; and  the  origin  and  chara(;ter  of  "  beneficial  "  and  precarious 
tenures  are  examined.  The  increase  of  the  king's  possessions  is 
shown  to  have  been  due  to  several  causes,  partly  to  the  appropri- 
ation of  property  to  which  there  was  no  heir,  partly  to  confiscation, 
partly  to  enactments  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  partly 
to  conquest.  Its  diminution  is  similarly  traced  to  different  in- 
fluences, whether  by  wa}'  of  grants  to  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
to  recipients  of  heneficia,  or  of  other  causes.  In  the  same  manner 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  landed  possessions  of  the  laity  and 
the  clergy  are  shown ;  and  in  his  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Inania- 
Steruegg  proceeds  to  consider  the  sources  and  distribution  of  the 
income  arising  from  the  land.  He  shows  how  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  time,  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  its  conspicuous 
feature,  affected  the  .different  products,  which  land  may  yield,  or 
be  instrumental  in  causing.  He  discusses  in  succession,  among 
other  products,  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  wine,  cattle,  horses, 
and  swine.  The  carriage  of  the  produce,  the  various  agricultural 
crafts,  the  position  of  tenants  by  socage,  the  modifications  which 
this  system  of  tenure  underwent,  and  the  status  of  other  classes 
of  free  tenants,  are  fully  considered.  In  the  next  chapter  the  com- 
mencement of  independent  industry  is  shown,  and  the  position  of 
mining  and  the  salt  industry  specially  examined.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  the  beginnings  of  commerce  and  trade  are  similarly  inves- 
tigated, and  the  history  and  development  of  markets  and  money 
considered.  To  this  sixth  chapter  some  general  conclusions  on  the 
<;haracteristics  and  consequences  of  the  period  ai-e  appended,  and 
these  are  followed,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  by  the  statistical 
tables. 

Die  Finanzon  Oesterrcichs  von  1701  his  1740.  Von  Dr.  Franz 
Freiherrn  von  Mensi.     Wien  :  Manz'.'^che,  1890. 

In  this  volume  a  minutely  elaboi'ate  account  is  given  of  the 
finances  of  the  Aubtriau  Empire  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
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tarv.  It  is  compiled  from  official  records,  and  the  appendix  to  the 
volume  contains  sevei'al  statistical  ta!)les.  The  author  dwells  in  the 
preface  on  the  great  importance  of  the  state  of  finance  as  an  inte<ifral 
part  of  the  real  history  of  a  nation  ;  and  he  shows  that  the  special 
period,  with  which  he  deals  in  tins  volume,  was  one  when  the 
finances  of  the  Austrian  Kmjnre  in  particular  were  put  to  a  very 
severe  strain  by  the  necessities  arising,  in  an  especial  degi-ee,  out  of 
the  war  of  tiie  Spanish  succession.  The  volume  commences  with 
the  beginning  of  that  war,  and  it  ends  with  that  of  the  Austrian 
succession  ;  and  it  traces  the  various  ways  in  which  revenue  was 
raised,  and  finance  administered  during  that  period.  It  consists 
of  foui'teen  chapters  and  a  statistical  appendix.  In  the  first 
chapter  the  general  position  and  arrangement  of  Austrian  finance 
at  the  opening  of  the  period  are  explained.  The  organisation  of 
the  exchequer,  and  of  the  subordinate  departments,  the  monetary 
svstem  of  the  empire,  and  its  sources  of  revenue  for  military  and 
administrative  purposes  are  here  examined.  The  contributions  to 
the  revenue  furnished  by  different  districts — the  Tyrol,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Hungai'y — are  successively  reviewed,  together 
with  the  income  of  the  .so-called  "  Roman  Empire."  In  tlie  second 
chapter  some  observations  of  a  general  character  are  made  on  the 
national  indebtedness  of  the  time.  The  various  objects  for  which 
debt  was  incurred,  and  the  various  forms  which  it  took,  whether 
floating  or  funded,  together  with  the  various  incidents  of  its 
management,  such  as  the  payment  of  interest,  the  repayment  of 
capital,  and  the  security  guaranteed,  are  examined.  In  the  third 
chapter  the  administration  of  the  budget,  and  the  different  credit- 
operations  conducted  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  are  brought  under  review  in  five 
secti(ms.  The  various  war  budgets  and  protective  measures  intro- 
duced up  till  the  death  of  Joseph  I,  the  attempts  at  financial 
reform  made  from  1700  to  1714,  the  negotiations  entered  into  Avith 
banking  houses,  such  as  the  Oppenheims  and  the  Wertheims,  and 
the  higher  State  officials,  and  the  other  credit-operations  in  con- 
nection with  various  funds,  are  investigated  in  these  different 
sections  ;  and  in  the  next  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  trace  the 
course  of  banking  history  in  Vienna  from  1703  to  1720.  He 
commences  with  the  Bank  of  Giro,  and  gives  an  account  of  its 
foundation  and  institution,  its  action  in  its  original  form,  its 
reorganisation,  and  its  new  constitution  ;  and  this  covers  the  period 
from  1703  to  1705.  With  1706  he  passes  to  the  Bank  of  Vienna, 
the  history  of  which  he  traces  first  from  1706  to  1711,  and  then 
from  1711  to  1720.  In  the  two  following  chapters  other  modes  of 
raising  revenue  ai'e  examined,  whether  by  mortgage  or  by  forced 
contributions.  In  the  seventh  chapter  attention  is  diverted  from 
operati(m3  within  the  empire  to  the  methods  adopted  for  obtaining 
money  from  foreign  sources.  The  loans  raised  in  Holland,  England, 
Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  "  Roman  Empire,"  Switzerland, 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  are  investigated  in  turn.  In  chapter 
viii  the  methods  of  obtaining  revenue  by  lotteries  and  "  tontines  " 
are  examined ;  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  a  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  origin  and  formation,  the  objects  and  aims,  the  growth  and 
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development,  and  the  final  issue,  of  a  gj*eat  financial  scheme  and 
banking  organisation  from  1716  to  1723.  In  the  next  chapter  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna  from  1721  to  1741  is  traced;  in  the 
next  that  of  tlic  biulgets  from  1723  to  1737.  In  the  thirteenth 
cliapter  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  is  reviewed,  and  the  fourteenth  and  concluding 
chapter  contains  a  histoiy  of  the  Vienna  Bank  from  1740  to  1741). 


VIII. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  31.?<  March,  1891, 
arranged  alphthetically  under  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions ;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  Sc. ;  (e)  Societies,  <&c. 
(British) ;  (f )  Periodicals,  &c.  {British) . 


By  wliorn  Presented. 


Tlie  Central  Stafisti- 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Arg-entine  Republic — 

Buenos    Ateks.       Boletin    mensual    de    Estadistica  1    The  Municipal    Sta- 
Muuicipal.     1890.     Nos.  5  e  6.     Fol J       tistical  Bui-eau 

Boletin  del  Tnstituto  Geografico  Argenuno.     Tomo  xi.  1   m     t„  .:,,  .^ 
Cuadernos  4-9.     1890 /  ^^^^  ^^^t'lute 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Oesterreichlsche  Statistik — 
Band   xxiv.     Statistik   der   Rechtspflege.     Heft   4."^ 

Die  Verhaltnisse  der  Oesterreichischen  Strafan- 

stalten  und  der  Gericlitsgefangnisse,  1886   

Band  xsp.     Heft  2.     Statistik  des  Sparcassen,  1888 

Band  xxvi.     Statistik  der  auswiirtigen  Handels  ini  )■  '^'"' i^/."!^'"':l^„'^''^ 

Jahrel889.     Heft  2.     Waaren-Einfuhr.     Hett  3.  cal  commission 

Waaren-Ausfuhr 

Statistiscbe  Monatschrift.      Nov.,  Dec,  1890.      Jan., 

1891  J 

Hung'iri/  — 

Magyarorszag     Aruforgalma    Ausztriaval    es    mas^ 

Orszagokkal.     (Monthly  Trade  Returns.)    Aug. —  | 

Oct.,  1890 I 

Statistisches  Jalirbucli  fiir  Ungani,  1888.     Heft  7,  !   Tlie  Royal  Hungarian 

Das  C  onimunicationswesen,  1888.     Heft    8,  Un-  j        Statistical  Bureau 

gams  RechtspHege,  1888    I 

Ungarns    Waarenverkelir     mit      Oeslorreich     und  | 

anderen  Landern,  fiir  Janner-Juni,  1890.     La  Fol. J 
Prague — 

Bulletin  hebdoniadaire  de  la  Ville  de  Prague  et  des'l 

Communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers)    I   The    Statistical    Bu- 

Verwaltungsbericht    der    koniglichen     Hauptstadt  [       reau  of  Prague 

PragfiirdieJabre  1885  und  1886.     8vo J 

Belgium — 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics.    Tome  xlviii.    Cabiers  2')   The    Administration 
et  3.     Plates.     1890    .,. J       of  Mines 

Apercu  de  la  situation  du  Royaume  dresse  en  Avril,  1    t  o    i-^u.-^  v.» 
1889.     8yo I  ^-  ^-  ^'^^'^'  ^'^- 
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Donations — Contd. 

DuiiHtions.  By  wlioiii  Presented 

(sO  Foreigm  Coxintries — Contd. 
Belg'iuin — Cuiild. 

Moiiveiiienl    Conmicrcial    avee    les    Pays    Strangers.  1    Tlie   Bureau   of    Ge- 

Oct.— Dec,  1890,  et  Jan.,  1891 J       neral  Stutistics 

Brussels — 

Bulli'tin  liebdomaclaire  de  Statistique  Demographique "1 

et  Medicnle.     (Current  numbers) I    p.      „    - 

Kapport  sur  les    operations    du  serrice   d'Hygi^ne  |  Janssens 

pendant  1889    ' J 

Bhuges.     Verslag  over  het  Bestuur  en  den  Toestand^ 

van  Stadszuketi,  1889 I   ^,     „ 

Hasselt.     Expose  de  la  situation  administrative  de  f  ^^^  -Burgomaster 
la  Ville.     Exercice  1889-90    J 

Chile  - 

Estadistiea  Comercial  de  la  Republica  de  Chile  cor-  "I   Tlie    Statistical   Bu- 

respondiente  al  aiio  de  1889  J       reau 

Sinopsis  Estadistica  y  Geografica  de  Cbile  en  1888 J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

China- 
Customs  Gazette.     No.  87.     July— Sept.,  1890 ") 

List  of  Chinese  Lighthouses,  Light  Vessels,  &c.,  for  |   o-      -n  i  tt 

1891.     Maps  and  diagrams    y  ^"^^  n^f^r^    t>'^'^' 

Medical  Eeports  for  the  half-year  ended  30th  Sept.,  |       ^■^■^^■^■,  Peking 

1888.     36th  issue     J 

Journal  of   the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic]  tu    «     •  ^ 
Society.     New  series,  vol.  xxiv,  1889-90.     8vo J   -^"e  ^o^ety 

Colombia.     Informe  quo  presenta  el  Ministro  de  Fo- 1    t  «:   i.'  i  •     t? 
mento  al  Congreso  de  1888.    8vo |  J.  b.  Keltie,  Esq. 


Costa  Kica — 

Aiuuuio  Estadistico  de  la  Eepublica,  ano  1888.     Fol. 

ileiuoria  de  la  Secretaria   de  Hacienda  y  Comercio 

1889.     Fol 


:1 


Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift.     Ny  Rsekke.  (  The  Danish  Political 
Hette  1.     1891 j      Economy  Society 

France — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France.    XIII'  annee,  1890  /  ^^^  Bureau  of  Geu- 

I        eral  Statistics 

Commerce.  Tableau  general  du,  pendant  1888.  La  4to. 

Enseignement  Primaire.     Resume  des  etats  de  situa- 
tion pour  1885-86—1888-89.     La  8yo , 

Enseignement  Superieur.     Statistique  de  1',  Enseigne-  !>  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 
m»-nt,  Examens,  Grides  .  .  .  1886-88.   Diagram,  4to. 

Justice  criminelle.     Compte  General  de  I'administra- 
tion  pendant  1887.     4to , 

Ministere   de   I'Agriculture.       Bulletin.     IX«   annee,'    _n    t,j-   •  ,  .      • 

18.0.     Nos.  7   (contains:  "  Recolte  des  cereales  en  I  Tlie  Ministry  of  A  gn- 
1889  ")  and  8  J       culture 

Ministere  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  "1  The  Ministry  of  Fi 
Legislation  comparee.  Dec,  1890,  Jan.— Feb..  1891  J       nance 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.     Bulletin  du,  StatiB-\  The      Ministry      of 
tique  et  Legislation  comparee.     Oct.— Dec,  1890....  J       Public  Works 
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PoiiHtioiis. 


Hv  whom  Pic8«iilcd. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

S()i<>.      Essai  sur  leg  proprietos  pliysiques  de  la,  1887...  ] 
Soies  dps  vers  saiivagcs  de  I'lnde,  et  leur  cmploi  dnns  I  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 
rindustric.    1887.    La  8vo J 

L'Economiste  Fraiicjais.     (C>irrent.  wpckly  numhers)    ....  The  Editor 
Le  Monde  Economique.      (Current  weekly  numbers)    ....  „ 

Poltfhlhlion.      Revue  Biblwf/rapMgtie  Universelle — 
Partie  LUteraire.     Dec.,"l890.     Jan.— Feb.,  1891....  \ 

,,       Technique.  ,,  „  ....  j  " 

Le  Eentier.      Journal  Financier  Politique.      (Current  \ 

numbers)   j  " 

Revue  Geographique  International.  Aug. — Dec,  1890....  „ 

Revue  d' Economie  Politique — 

Nov. — Dec.,    1890.      Commerce    Francjais    dans    le"^ 

Levant   au    temps    de    Colbert:    H.  Pigeonneau. 

Une  polemiqne  avec  Karl  Marx  :   L.  Bretano 

Jan.,   1891.     Intipection    du   Travail  en   France  en 

1889 :     V.    Mataja.     Theorie    mathematique    de 

I'offre  et  de  la  demande  et  le  coiit  de  production  : 

E.    V.    Edffeworfk.      Politique    des    Etats    Unis 

relative  k  I'emigration  :    P.  M.  Smith.     L'Impot  \-  The  Publishers 

sur   le    Revenu :    D.   Davidson.      Accidents    du 

Travail  en  Suisse:  P.  Jay 

Feb.     Situation   douaniere   en    Europe:    A.    Peez. 

La   participation   aux    benefices :     G.    SchmoUer. 

Prorogation  du  monopule  de  la  Banque  de  France: 

E.  F.  de  Flaix.     Le    libre-arbitre    et   la    liberte 

individuelle  :  E.  Villei)  J 

Annales   de   I'Ecole    Libre    des    Sciences    Politique.'!. "| 
Jan.,  1891.      (Selection  from  contents.)      Place  des 
sciences  economiqxies  et  sociales  dans  I'enseignement 

superieur:  E.  Bovtthy   J 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statiitiqne  de  Paris — 

Dec,  1890.      La  depopulation    de   la   France.     La") 

clientele  des  caisses  d'epargne  :   T.  Loua 

Jan.,  1891.     Situation  generale  de  TAlgerie.     Les 

rivieres  du  sud  :  C.  Cerisier.     Salaires  des  ouvriers 

des  mines  de  houillc  depuis  1860  

Feb.     Eniprunts   publics   en    Francs   depuis   1868. 

Eichesse    comparative    des    departements    de   la  \-  Tlie  Society 

France :    A.    Coste.     La    derniere    epidemie    de 

grippe  a  Paris  :    V.  Turquan 

March.     Le  Bureau  du  Travail  en  Angleterre  :  A. 

Liegeard.     Les  Finances  locales  de  1878-90  :  F. 

Hennequin.     Le  Tabac  et  la  depopulation  de  la 

France  :  E.  Decroix   J 


The  Institution 


Germany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Eeichs.^ 

Nov.— Dec,  1890,  Jan.  1891 I 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Peichs.     Nene  Folge —  | 

Band  xlviii.  Waarenverkehr  des  dent«chen  Zollge-  )■ 

bicts  mit  den  Auslande,  1889.     Theil  2,  3  (1  vol.) 

Band  1.  Der  Verkehr  auf  den  deutschen  Wasser- 

sti-assen,  1889  


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical bureau 


1891.] 
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DouHtious. 


Bv  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
O-ermany — Contd. 
Prusxia — 

Pivdssisclie  Statistik.    Band  cix.    Die  Hi'Llanstaltcii") 

vahreud    1886-88.      IBaiid   ex.       Krgebuisse   der  |  mi      -p       i   tj 
Ermittelune  des  Erntoertrages  fur  1889.     Maps     )■  ^^^,  ,^J^^  l-russian 
Zeitsel.rift     des     K.     Preusfisehen      Statistisehen  |       Statistical  Bureau 
Bureaus.     Jalirgang  1890.     Vierteljahrsheft  3  ....J 
Anhalt.     Statistisehes    Jalirbuch    fiir   das   Herzog- 1    t  e   tt-  i.  •     tt- 

thum  Anhalt.     Heft  1,  1888.     4to .  /  ^-  ^-  ^^^''^'  ^«1- 

Bertin — 
Eheschliessungen,      Geburt^n,      SterbefaUe      uud^ 

"Witterung.     (Current  weekly  numbers) 

Die  Lohn-Verhaltnisse  in  Berlin  im  September,  1889  I  m;,      Of  f  f     i    -p 
Statistisehes  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berhn.     Statistik  Y  ^^^    statistical    iiu- 

des  Jahres  1888  |       '''''''  °^  ^^^^^'^ 

Tabellen  iiber  die  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  der  | 

Stadt  Berlin  im  Jahre  1889   J 

Frankfort.      Beitriige  zur    Statistik    der    Stadt — ."(The   Statistical    15ii- 

Band  r,  Heft  5.     4to.,  1890  J       reau  of  Frankfort 

Verein  Deutschen  Eisenbahn-Yerwaltungen.    Beitrage" 

zur  Theorie  der  Dienstunfaliigkeits-und   Sterbens-  )■  The  Association 
Statistik.     Heft  6.     Jahr  1889.    8vo 

Cruatemala — 

liifornie    de   la    Direccion    de    Estadistica,    1888-89. 

2  vols.,  8vo \  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 

Memoria  de  la  Seeretaria  de  Fomento.     1889.     8vo 

Hawaiian  Islands — 

Chief  Justice,  Biennial  Eeport  of  the,  for  1888-89." 
Customs,  Annual  Report  of  the  Collector-General  of, 

for  1889    

Education,  Biennial  Eeport  of  the  President  of   the 

Board  of,  for  1888-90 

Finance,  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minister  of,  for  1888-90 
Foreign  Affairs,  Report  of  the  JMinistor  of,  for  1888-90 
Health,  Biennial  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board 

of,  for  1888-90 J 

Italy— 

Annali  di  AgricoJtura,  1890 — 

178.     Atti  della  Commisione  Consultiva  per  la  Fillos-  "1 

sera.     Map  I  The  Director-General 

180.     Zootecnia.     Produzione  bovina,  ovina  e  Buina  f      of  Agricidture 

neir  anno  1889 J 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com-^ 

merciale.     Nov.— Dec,  1890.     Jan.— Feb.,  1891  .... 
Bollettino  mensile    delle   situazioni    dei    Conti   degli 

Istitutid'Emissione.     Oct.— Dec,  1890  ;  Jan.,  1891 
Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Aifari  Esteri.     Vol.  ii, 

fasc  5,  6.     1890  

Bollettino   di   Notizie   sul  Credito   e   la   Previdenza. 

IS'os.  11  e  12.    1890 

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agraria  e  del  Pane.     (Current  numbers).... 
Cause  delle  Morti.     Statistica  delle,  avTcnute  in  tutti 

i  comuni  del  Regno  nell'  anno  1888 ^ 

VOL.  LIV.      PAKT   I. 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  J>e- 
partment  of  the 
State 
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liy  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Direziotie  delta  Sa7i)ta  PuJ)hl)'ca — 

BoUettino  Sanitario.     Nov.  e  Dec,  1890;  Jan.,  18911 

Regolameiito  Spoeiale  di   Polizia    IVfortuaria.     1891  I   The  Director  of  Pub- 

L'  igiene  e  la  Sanita  Pubblica,  1890-91    [       lie  Health 

Dell   analisi  tlegli  Alcool,  1891  J 


Istruzione    Elementare.     Statistica    per    1886-87,     e^ 

Notizie  soramarie  per  1887-88  

Istruzione    Seconclaria   e   Superiore.      Statistica    per 

1887-88,  e  Notizie  sommaric  per  1888-89    

Leva  siii  giovani  nati  ncU'  anno  1869  c  clelle  vicende  del 

r.  esercito  1889-90.     4to 

Stampa  Periodica.     Statistica  nelF  anno  1889 

Statistica  del  Commercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     Nov.  e  Dec,  1890  ;  Jan.,  1891  J 


:.} 


L 1  Ccoperazione  Rurale.  Anno  vi.  No.  12. 1890.    8vo 

L' Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers^     

Giornale  degli  Economist i. — 

Dec,  1890.  II  cammino  della  civilta :  A.  De~\ 
Foville.  Sid  riordinamento  del  debito  Italian©  :  | 
A.J.  de  Johannis I 

Jan.,  1891.     La  Tariffa  McKinley :  F.  W.  Taussiq.  \ 
Finanza   e    politica   dogauale.     Delle   regioni   d'  ! 
Italia  in  ordine  alia  loro  ricchezza  ed  al  lors  carico 
tributario  :    31.  Pantaleoni I 

Feb.     Sovrimposte  comunali  e  Provinciali :  M.  Mar-  f 
tinelli.     La  ragione  progressiva  del  sistema  tribu- 
tario  in   rapporto   al   principo   del  grado   finale 
d'  utilita  :  A.  Graziani } 

March.     Teoria  matematica  dell'  economia  politica : 
F.  Y.  Fdgeworth.     La  nuova  politica  sanitaria  in  ' 
Italia,     if.  Imperatori   J 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De- 
partment of  the 
State 


The  Editor 


Mexico — 

Boletin  Semestral  de  Estadistica  de  la  Eepublica.    Afio^ 
1888,  No.  2.     Fol 

Datos  mercantiles.     8vo.     1889    

Noticias    de   las   amonedaciones  e   introducciones   de 
metales  preciosos,  1887-88.     Fol __ 

Noticia  de  la  amonedacion  practicada  en  las  Casas  de ' 
Moneda,  1890-91.     Sheets 


J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 

The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


The    Department   of 
the  Interior 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek   der   Geboorten   en   der  Sterfte,    naar   den 

Leeftigd  ende  Oorzaken  van  den  Dood  in  Nederland. 

Jidy— Sept.,  1890    

Verslagen  aan  den  Koning  betrekkelijk  den  dienst  der  "1 

Posterigcn,    der    Eijkspostspaarbank,    1889.     (Post  I-  M.  Armand  Sassen 

Office  Savings  Banks.)     Diagram,  4to .'J 


Paraguay.     Revue  du  Paraguay.     Nos.  30 — 32.     1890 

Koumania.     Tablou  General  indicand  Comerciul  Konia- ' 
niei  cu  Terile  Straine  in  1884i-1885.   2  vols.,  la.  8vo _ 


The  General  Statis- 
tical Bureau 

C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
C.B. 


1891.] 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

Russia — 

Agriculture,  Department  of.     Rural-Econoraical  and  "I 

Statistical  Intelligeuce  from  Materials  received  from  >  The  Department 

Landlords.     No.  3.     8vo.     1890.     (In  Russian)    ....J 

Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  Russie  par  les  frontieres"!  rp,       o^  *•  .•     i    t> 
1.17  I  J'  «   •  Toon      <t  ■'^De    btatistical    Bu- 

d  Jiurope  ct  d  Asie  en  1889.     Ito I  /^     .  t-. 

/^  T^  i.'  •  J      1      T>      •  -x     c       t.-\      r      reau,  Customs  De- 

Commerce   JiiXteneur   de   la    Kussie  par  la  trontiere  (  , '       , 

d'Europe.     Scpt.-Nov.,  1890  J       P^^^'^^ent 

Population.  Mouvement  de  la,  dans  la  Russie  d'Europe  1  The   Central    Statis- 

en  iaS6.     Sto J       tical  Committee 

Prices  of  Rye  and  Oats  in  European  Russia  in  Nov.  T  The    Department   of 

and  Dec.  1890;  Jan.,  1891.  Diagram-maps  in  sheets  J       Assessed  Taxes 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly") 

numbers.)     (In  Russian.)     1891 

R^glement    definitif    du    Budget   de  I'Empire   pour  \      -y     ■  1       If 

I'Exercice,  1889.      Rapport   par  le   Coutroleur  de  |  ^ 

I'Empire    J 

L'Economiste    Russe,    Journal  de  Statistique  Finan-"| 

ciere,  Commerciale,  Industrielle,  et  Agricole.    (Cur-  >  The  Editor 

rent  numbers)  J 

Servia.     Jubile  ciuquantenaire  de  I'activite  litteraire  de"!   ,,   v  b  v.f  i 
Vladimir  Yakchitch  ...  le  30  Mai,  1889,  a  Belgrade.  J  *^-  ^a^Kcmtcu 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral of  Indirect 
Taxation 

The  Board  of  Cus- 
toms 

The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer, 
Madrid 


J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


Spain — 

Comercio  de  Cabotaje.    Estadistica  general  del,  en  1889 1 
Comercio   Exterior   de   Espaiia.     Estadistica   general  V 

del,  en  1889 J 

Meraorias    Comerciales    y    Suplemento.        No.    192, 1 

1891  J 

La  Riforma  Arancelaria  y  los  Tratados  de  Comercio.^ 

Tomos — i  y  ii,  Informacion  escrita  de  la  Comision.  j 

iii  y  iv,  Informacion   oral  y  datos  estadisticos.     v,  )■ 

Memorias  diplomaticas  y  Consulares.      vi,  Actas  y  | 

dictamenes.     5  vols.     8vo  ,  1890-91 J 

Justicia.     Estadistica   de  la  administracion  de,  en  lo^ 

avil  durante  1888.     Fol 

Minera.     Comision   ejecutiva   de    Estadistica,    Datos 

Estadisticos,  1887-88.     Maps  and  diagrams,  fol 

Obras    Publicas.      Meraoria    sobre   el   estado   de  los 

Ferrocarrilcs.  1886-88.     2  vols,  maps,  4to 

Sanidad.      Boletin    de,    corrcspondiente    al    mes    de 

Enero-Diciembre,  1889.     12  parts,  8vo J 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.    Boletin.    Tomo  xxix,  \  m.     a     ■  f 
Nos.  5  and  6.     1890   \  ^^^  Society 

Sweden  and  Norw^ay — 

Sweden.     Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 
G.    FangvSrden,  1889.      (Prisons  and  Prisoners)  ....~ 
L.    Statens  Jernvagstrafik,  1889.     (State  Railways) 

M.  Postverket,  1889.     (Postal)    The  Central  StatiMi- 

N.   Jordbruk  och  boskapsskotsel,  1890.     (Agricul-  )■      cal  Bureau,  Stock- 

ture)    holm 

Q.    Statens  Domiiner,  1889      (Forests)   | 

S.    Allmamia  Arbeten,  1889.     (PubUc  Works) J 
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ll'J. 


120. 


The  Central  Statist  i- 
cal  Bureau,  Chris- 
tiauia 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden,  and  Norway — Contd. 

Norway.     JSorges  Offlcielle  StatistH-,  3"  RftJcke  — 

116.  Beretning   cm   Suntllieclstilstiuiden    eg    Medi- 

ci nal-forholdene,    1888.       (Sanitary   Condi- 
tion)      •••• 

117.  Tabeller   redkommende    Skiftevoesenet,    1887. 

(Bankruptcies)  

118.  Tabeller  Tedkommende  Norges  Handel,  1889. 

(Trade)    •.•-•■• 

Tabeller     vedkommendc     Norges     Kriminal- 

statistik,  1888.     (.ludieial  Statistics) 

Tabeller     vedkommende     Norges      Fiskerier, 

1889.     (Fisheries) 

121.  Beretning   oni   Skolevcesenets   Tilstand,  1888. 

(Education) ; 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  NorTege,  x«  annee,  1890 

Switzerland — 

HandelsstatistikJahresberichtundWerthtabelle,  1889.1   j  g   -^^i^^^^  E^q. 

Jouiml'X  Statistique' 'Suisse.'"' 1891.      1.   Quartal- 1  The  Federal  Statisti- 
Heft.     4to J 


cal  Bureau 


United  States — 

Agriculture.    Monthly  Eeports  upon  Crops,  &c.    Dec, 
1890.     Jan.  and  Feb.,  1891    

Agriculture.     Keport  of  the  Secretary  of.     1890 

Census,  Eeport  of  the  Superintendent  of,  for  the  six  1 
months  ending  31st  Dec,  1890 

Census  [1890]  Bulletins.  Nos.  16.  Population  by 
States  and  Territories.  17.  Education.  18.  Statistics 
of  Churches.  19.  Vital  Statistics  of  Jews.  20. 
Anthracite  Coal.  21.  Population  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 22.  Distilled  Spirits  consumed  in  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Medicine.  23.  Areas  of  States 
and  Counties.  24.  Population  of  Massachusetts. 
23.  Statistics  of  Indians.  26.  Maryland  Coal.  27.  \- 
Alabama  Coal.  28.  Transportation ;  Freight  Traffic 
on  the  gi-eat  Lakes.  29.  Changes  in  floating  Equip- 
ment on  the  great  Lakes  since  1886.  30.  Alaska ; 
Statistics  of  Population.  31.  Convicts  in  Peniten- 
tiaries. 32.  Distribution  of  Popidation  and  mean 
annual  Eainfall.  33.  Distribution  of  Population 
and  mean  annual  Temperature.  34.  Centre  of 
Population  of  the  States.  35.  Agriculture  ;  Irriga- 
tion in  Arizona.     4to .........J 


The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 


E.  P.  Porter,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of 
Census 


Comptroller  of  the  Curreiicy.'    Annual  Eeport  of  the.  1   The   Comptroller   of 
1st  Dec,  1890.     2  vols •. J       the  Currency 


Education.    Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of,"] 

No.  3,  1889.     Education  in  Alabama,  1702-1889    ....  I  The  Bureau  of  Ldu- 
No.  3,  1890.     Teaching  and  History  of  Mathematics  |       cation 

in  the  United  States   J   „,     „        ,  ,  ^, 

Finances.     Annual   Eeport   of    the   Secretary  of  the  T   The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  on  the,  for  1890 J  ^,^^JJ*"^        .  ^, 

•^  n  nn       /  The  Burcau  of  feta- 

Foreign  Commerce,  Annual  Eeport  on,  for  1889-90  ....-|^      tistics 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(ii)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Hand-book  of  the  American  Kepublies.    Bureau  of  tlie  I 

American  Republics.     Bulletin  No.  1,  January,  1891.  >  The  Bureau 

Maps  and  plates.     8vo J 

Index-Catalogue  of  Library  of  Sureeon-General's  Office,  1  hm    d  r,  , 

U.S.  Army      Vol.  xi.     Phaedron,.s-Regent.     igOO  /  ^^'^^'""^'''^"•^^"^•■'1 
Imports  and  Exports,  Summary  Statement  of.    Oct. — i 

Dec,  1800 I  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 

Imports,     Exports,     Immigration,    and     Navigation,  ^      tisties.       Treasury 

Quiirterlv  Report  for  the  three  months  ending  30th  j       Depai-tment 

June,  1890.     [No.  4.     1889-90]   J 

Mint,  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  for  the  year  1  The  Director  of  tlie 

ended  30th  June,  1890   J       Mint 

Marine  Hospital  Service,  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 1  The   Surgeon  -  G-en- 

vising   Surgeon-General,  for   the  fiscal  year    1890.  J       eral,  Wa.shington 

Naval  Observatory,  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1   01.0         ■   ^^      1     , 
1890      8vo         -  '       ^  ^  >•  ine  superintendent 

Navy,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of,  for  1889  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  Report  of,  for  the  fiscal  1   rrv,  q  n-  1 

year  1889 J   -^^^esurgeon-u-eneral 

Connecticut — 

Stat«  Board  of  Health.     Monthly  Bulletin.     Nov.,  1  t,,     t>       i    rxr    i.i 
Dec,  1890;  Jan.,  1891 ;  j  The  Board  of  Health 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890    J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Massachusetts  — 

Census   of  1885.    Vol.   i.      Population   and   Social  "1 

Statistics.     Parti.     8vo J  " 

Births,    Marriages,   and   Deaths,    48th   Report  on,  1   The  State  Board   of 

for  1889,  with  Returns  relating  (o  Divorce J       Health 

New  Jeeset.     Census  of,  1885.     8vo J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Neio  York  State  Museum — ■ 

Bulletin.     Nos.  7— 10.     Maps.     8vo.     1889-90 1  rri     q^  ,    ,, 

Memoirs.     Vol.  i.     No.  1.     Plates.     4to.     1889  ....  |  ^^^  ^^^^^  Museum 
Washixgton  Tebeitoet.     Report  of  the  Governor,] 

1889.     Map [■  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Wyoming.     Report  of  the  Governor,  1889.     Map  ....  J 

Bankers'  Magazine.    Jan. — March,  1891 1  ^i     va-^ 

Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers)     ....  J        ®       '  *''" 
Commercial     and     Financial     Chronicle.       (Current  1 

weekly  numbers) J  " 

The  Forum.     Jan.— March,  1891 , 

Political  Science  Quarterly — 

Dec,  1890.  H.  C.  Carey  and  his  Social  System  :  C") 
H.  Levermore.  Evolution  of  Copyright :  B.  Mat-  ! 
thews.  Politicnl  Economy  in  France  :  C.  Gide....  | 
March,  1891.  Political  Ideas  of  the  Puritans : 
S.  L.  Osgood.  The  case  of  the  Negro :  Re 
W.  C.  Langdon.  Compulsory  In.=urance  in 
Germany:  B.  W.  Wells.      Railroad  Problems  in  | 

the  West :  A.  G.  Warner J 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Jan.,  1891.   Value  of^ 
Labor  in  relation  to  Economic  Theory :  J.  Bonar.  \ 
Reform  in  Railroad  Passenger  Fares :  E.  J.  James.  )■  The  Publisher 
The  Tobacco  Tax :    F.  L.   Olmsted.     The  "  Verein  | 
fur  Socialpolitik  "  :  E.  Philippovich    J 
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B;  wlioni  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

American   Academy   of  Political  and  Social  Science,^ 

Annals  of  the.     Jan.,  1891.     The  Austrian  Econo- 
mists :    E.  Bwhm-Bawerlc.     On  the  Conception  of 

Sovereignty  :    D.    O.    Ritchie.     The   Character   of 

Villein   Tenure :    W.   J.   A-ihley.      A    Critique   of  [^  rj-j^^  £^j|j^ 

Wages   Theories :    ^.    Wood.     Railroad   Passenger  ' 

Tariffs  in  Austria  :  J.  J.  Wetherpll 

Supplement   to  the  Annals.      In  Memoriam.     John 

Alexander    Jamieson,    LL.D.,    by    J.   N.    Thorpe. 

Porli-ait.     8vo ■■■ } 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.    Vol.  xxii, 

No.  4.     1890 

American  i^tatistical  Association.     Publications.     Vol.'l 

ii,  Nos.  11  and  12,  1S90.    Statistics  of  Colored  Race  | 

in  United  States:    F.  A.   Walker.     How  to  mate  [>  The  Association 

Statistics  popular  :   C.  F.  Pidgin.     Retail  Prices  in 

Boston  and  vicinity:   W.  F.  Cook J 

Astor  Library.     Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  |  r^^^  Librarian 

Trustees,  for  1890 J 

Franklin  Institute  Journal.     Jan. — March,  1891  The  Institute 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  1   q.  g,  Gibson  Esq 

Report  of  Directors  for  1889-90.     '^^^  f      •     •  '       ^• 


The  Society 


4to. 


XJrugTiay.     Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica.     Ano"]^  The  General  Staitisti 
1889.     La.  8vo J       cal  Bureau 


1  Di 


Guillaume,  Bern 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics,  Rome 


International — 

Commission   Penitentiaire'  Internationale.      Bulletin 

Nos.  1—22,  24—26,  et  28.     1880-85.     8vo 

Institut     International     de     Statistique.        Bulletin 
Tome  iv.     2"=  et   derniere   livraison.     Annee  1889 

Diagrams 

International  American  Conference — 

Minutes  of  the.  [In  English  and  Spanish.]  4to.  1890 
Reports  and    Recommendations,  with   Messages  of  |  The         Executive 
the    President,   and   Letters  of   the  Secretary  of  j-      Officer     of     the 
State  transmitting  the  same  to  Congress.     Maps,  |       Conference 
8vo.     1890    J 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Judicial  and  Administrative  Departments.     Statistics  "I 

of  British  India  for  the,  subordinate  to  the  Home  V  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Department.     Fol.     1888 J 

Public   Instruction   in   Bengal.     General  Report   for  1  H.E.  the  Lieutenant- 

1889-90.     Maps,  fol J     Governor  of  Bengal 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.    Nos.  7— 9,^   rpj^^   Department   of 

1890-91 ••■ ; ;;■■•■;;■,•■  >      Finance  and  Corn- 
Trade   by  Land   with   Foreign   Countries.      Monthly  ^^^^^^   Calcutta 

Accounts.     Nos.  5—7,  1890-91 J 

Indian  Engineering.    (An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal.)  "I  rpj^^  Editor 
(Current  weekly  numbers) J 
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Doiintinns. 


Bv  wliom  Presented. 


(b)  India.  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd 
India,  British — Contd. 

Asiatic  Societi/  of  Bengal — 

Journal.       Vol.  Iviii",  Part  1,  No.  3.     Part  2,  No.  5, 

1889.   Vol.  lix,  Part  2,  Nos  2  and  3,  1890.    Plates 

Proceedings.     Nos.  4—10,  1890    


British  Guiana.     Blue  Book  for  1888.     Fol. 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Banks  acting  under  Charter,  Monthly  Statements  for"! 

Nov.  and  Dec,  1890;  Jan.,  1891 J 

Debates   of   the  House  of  Commons.     Session  1890.~^ 

2  vols.     8vo 

Sessional  Papers,  Session  1890.    Reports,  Returns,  ^v. 
Vols.— 
vi.  Canadian  Archires,  Experimental  Farms,  Re- 
port of  High  Commissioner,  1889-90    

vij.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  Civil  Service  List, 
Printing  and  Stationery,  Library  ot  Parlia- 
ment, 1889    .'. 

viii.  Insurance,  Insurance  Companies,  1889    

ix.  Penitentiaries,  Militia  and  Defence,  1889-90  .... 
X.  Indian  Affairs,  Nortli  West  Mounted    Police,  }> 

1889  

li.  Department  of   Interior,    Postmaster-General, 

1888-89 

xii.  Marine,  Steamboat  Inspection,  Fisheries,  and 

Fisheries  Protection,  1888-89    

xiii.  Public  Works,  Railways  and  Canals,  1888-89 
xiv.  Social    Economy    Section,    Paris    Exhibition, 

1889 

XV.  Superannuations,  Railway  Expenditure,  Indian 
Reserves,     Jesuits'     Estates,     Wrecks,    &c., 

1868-89 J 

Manitoba.  Bulletin  27.  Report  on  Crops  and  Live  1 
Stock,  Aug.,  1890.     12mo J 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.  Vol.  x,  Nos.  23  and  I 
24, 1890.     Vol.  xi,  Nos.  1—4,  1891 J 

Canadian  Institute.  Proceedings.  Third  Series,  Vol.  T 
vii,  Ease.  No.  1,  1889.     Plates,  8vo J 


The  Society 

J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 

N.  S.  Garland,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Boiirinot,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  LL.D. 


The   Department   of 

Agricidture 

The  Editor 
The  Institute 


Ceylon. 

8vo.    . 


Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  for  1887-88. 1  j  o   tj-  if  ■     -p 


Jamaica.     Report  on  the  Blue  Book  for  1888.    Fol. 
Lagos.     Blue  Book  for  1888.     Fol 


Mauritius.     Blue  Book  for  the  Colony,  1889.    Fol H.  E.  the  Governor 


New  South  Wales — 

Agricultural    Gazette,   Vol.    i.    Part   3.      Dec,    ISgCl 

Plates,  8to I 

Agriculture.     Department  of.  Bulletin  No.  1.     Plates,  ( 

«vo.     1891    J 


The  Director  of  Agri- 
culture 
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Donathiis — Contd. 

Douatioiis.  .         By  whom  Presented. 

(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 

New  South  "Wales — Contd.  T  Th       A       f  fJ  1 

Postmaster-General.     Annual  Report  for  1889 -l       „      -j^^^^.   J^  ,        "' 

Statistical  Register  for  1889  and  previous  rears.     8vo. "]  m.    n  ♦  ot 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1889-90.  I  ■^ne'^ovcrnment  bta- 

Fourtli  issue.     Map  and  diagram,  8vo J 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1886-87. 1  m  -cr  -en-  i.i.  -i? 

Map,  8vo I  ^-  S-  ^"^°**'  E«^- 

New  Zealand — 

Mining  Industry.  Report  on  the,  in  New  Zealand,"]  The  Under-Secre- 
including  Goldfields,  Roads,  Water-Races.  Fol.  '>  tary,  Mines  Depart- 
Map  and  plates.     1800  J     meul. 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1889 {  The^Kegistrar-Gene- 

Queensland — 

Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette   (containing"] 

Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  6,  32,  87.     1891 I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Vital  Statistics,  1889.     30th  Annual   Report  by  the  j       ral 

Registrar- General.     Fol J 

South  Australia.     Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art"] 

Gallery.     Reports  of  Governors  and  Standing  Com-  >  The  Secretary 
mittees  for  1889-90.     Fol J 

Straits  Settlements — 

Blue  Book  for  1888.    Fol J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Pebak    Government   Gazette.     Vol.  iii,  Nos.  32 — 35.  "I  The         Government 

Vol.  iv,  Nos.  1—4.     1890-91 J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Government   Railways.       Report   on   the,    for   1889.  "(^  .^  „     ,    -p 

Map,  Svo ;  *•  ^^'^'  ^^1- 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1888 J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

Trinidad.    Registrar-General's  Report  on  the  operation  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
of  "The  Real  Property  Ordinance,  1889."    Plates,  fol.  J       ral 

Victoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1889 "I   H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 

Census  of  1891.     Householder's  Schedule J      Government  Statist 

Mining  Department.     Reports  and  Statistics  for  the  \  The     Secretary    for 

quarter  ended  30th  Sept.,  1890.     Plans,  &c J       IVIines 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1889.     Part  7, 1   -rr    tt    tt     f       it 

Vital  Statistics,  &c.     Part  8,  Production I      r\r  ^  ' 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1889-90.     Vol.  i,  map,  Svo.    J       '-'•^*i-^- 
Public  Librarv,    Museums,    and  National  Gallery    of  |  mi     t  -t, 

Victoria.     Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1889 /  ^^^  i^ioranan 

(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Great  Britain,  1890."] 

[C-6298.]     1891 (,,  .      V,   „    ^     .  . 

Agricultural      Returns     of     Great     Britain,     1890.  f  ^^^''J'"'"  ^-  ^-  ^'"^ig"*^ 

CC-6143.]     1890 ....J 
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Donations —  Contd. 

Donatiuns.  By  whom  Presented. 

(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

Board  of  Tnule  Journal.     Jan.— March,  1890 Tlic  Board  of  Trade 

Navy.     Statistical  Report  of  the  llealth  of  the,  for  1   Director    -    General, 

1889.     Maps.     (367.)     1890 J    Medical  Department 

Statistical    Abstract     for    the    Colonial     and     other i 

Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1875  to  I  m  „  u       i     c  rr     i 

1889.     CC-61G0.]     1800 ^  The  Board  of  Trade 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  Monthly  Returns)     J 

A  Collection  of   Parliamciitai-v   Reports  and  Papers  I    »    t    -d  u    i.     t? 
».,.,.         ir  ,.,n,,      1,-  ■]         i\,                      ^        ^  A.  L.  Roberts,  Esq. 
for  the  ksession  of  lb90.     lol.  and  avo J  ' 

England — • 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in    twenty-seven" 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  Weekly  Returns)   .... 
Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  Births  and     rri      -Rprrisfrnr  Gene- 
Deaths  to  Dec,  1890.     No.  168 1>      jf^l  of  En  land 

52nd  Annual    Report    of   the    Registrar-General    of  I  ° 

Births,    Deaths  and  Marriages  in  Englaiid  (1889).  | 

[C-6170.]     1890 J 

British    Museum.     Catalogue   of    Printed   Books.     5  \  The  Trustees  of  t  lie 

parts,  4to.     1890-91    J       Museum 

Mersey.     Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Naviga-  "1   Admiral   Sir   G.    H. 

tion  of  the  River  (1890.)     Plan.     8vo J       Richards,  K.C.B. 

London — ■ 

Report  ...  by  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  "I  Captain  E.  M.  Shaw, 
on  Fires  in  London  during  1890  J       C.B. 

.  Criminal  Returns.     Metropolitan  Police,  1889  <       p  i- 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

princ-ipal     Urban    Sanitary    Districts.         (Current  |   ^j,^  Kegistrar-Gene- 

Weekly  Returns)    [>  ,     -^j    ,      , 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  March,  Births  and 

Deaths  to  June,  18S0.     No.  66 J 

Education.     Appendix    to  56th   Report   of  Commis- "I   W.  R.  J.  MoUoy, 

sioners  of  National,  for  1889.     [C-G074-L]     1890/      Esq. 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal^ 
Towns.      (Current  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns).... 

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and   Marriages 

registered  in  the  Quarter  ending  31st  Dec,  1890.  I   The  Registrar-Gene- 
No.  144 (       ral  of  Scotland 

34th  detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Genei-al 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  [Abstracts  of 
1888.]     [C-6241.]     1890 ^ 

Edinbuegh.     Accounts  published  in  the  year  1890.  I   The   City  Chamber- 
Fol r       lain 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Billings   (John   S.).     Public   Health   and   Municipal  1  m.      »    n, 

Government.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1891    j  ^^^  dutnor 

BOTTENE  (S.).  The  Ethics  of  Commerce.  8  pp.,  8vo.  1890....  „ 
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Donations — Contd. 


Donntiona. 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Cavnan    (Edwin).      Elementary    Political    Economy.")   mi      »    ,i 

ii  +  152  pp.,  12mo.     1888 /  "^"^  Auuior 

Cohen    (Joseph).     Table  showing   the   Monthly   Pay-' 

ments  required  to  redeem  a  Loan  of  lOOi.     12  ])p., 

IBmo.     1890    

CoHN  (GosTAv).   Die  Preussische  Steuerreform.    32  pp.,  1 

8vo.     Jena,  1890 j 

Faure  (Felix).     Les  Budgets  contemporains.    Budgctsl 

de  la  France  depuis  vingt  ana  et  des  principaux  etats  >  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 

de  I'Europe  depiiis  1870.     568  pp.,  4to.     Paris,  1887  J 
Helmuth   iScHWARTZE   AND    Co.      Annual   Keport   on  1   ^i     -p- 

Wool  tor  1890.     4  pp.,  fol.     1891    J  ''"'" 

HocDARD  (Adolphe;.     Premier.s  principes  de  rEcono-"!   The  Author 

mique.     xxxt  +  329  pp.,  12mo.     Paris,  1889 j 

Inama-Steenegg  (Dr.  Karl  T.  von).     Deutsche  Wirt- 

sehaftsgeschichte     des      10      bis      12     Jahrhunderts. 

XX  +  518  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1891    

Juglar  {Clement) — 

Congres  Monetaire   International   de   1889.     Discours"! 
de  M.  Juglar.     16  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1890    I     ■ 

La   Reprise   des   affaires.     La  periode  prospere,  son  [  " 

etendue,  sa  duree.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1890 J 

JuBASCHEK    (De.   F.    von).       Uebersichten    der   Welt-  1 

wirthschaft.     Jahrgang  1885-89.     Lioferung  2.     1890  J 
Keynes  (John  N.).   The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  1 

Economy,     xiv  -i-  359  pp.,  8vo.     1891 J  " 

KuNTZEMiJLLEE    (De.   Otto).     Deutsches    Staatshand- "1  J  g    jTeltie   Esa 

buch.     vi -f  312  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1888 i      "     '  >       4- 

Levasseue  (E.).     La  Popidation  Fran^aise.     Tome  i^- 1  Tjje  a vifVior 

533  pp.,  diagrams  and  maps,  la.  8vo.     Paris,  1891 J 

Lloyd's    Register   of    British   and    Foreign    Shipping."! 

War   Ships   of    the  World.      Seventh   revised   issue,  l  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

4to.     1889    J 

LoNGSTAFF  (George  B.)'.     Studics  in  Statistics,  Social,  ] 

Political,    and   Medical,     xvi  +  455   pp.     Maps   and  ^  The  Author 

diagrams,  8vo.     1891  J 

Mandello     (Karl).      Chronik    der    "Vol ks wirthschaft"!   j  g   ;g-.u:„   jjgQ 

Ungarns  im  Jahre  1889.     98  +  35  pp.,  8vo.     1890   ....  ]     '     '  '       4- 

Marshall    (Henry    C).      The    PuIdUc    Libraries    ofl 

London,  their  Histories  and  Accoimts.     32  pp.,  8vo.  |-  The  Author 

1890 ....J 

Maye    (Dh.    Georg   von).       Ueber    Unterschiede    im' 

Altersaufbau    der   Bevolkerung.       13   pp.,    diagrams, 

4to.     Muuchen  [1889]   

Mensi    (Dr.   Franz   Feeiherrn  v.).      Die   Finanzen") 

Oesterreichs  von  1701  bis  1740.     Naeh  archivalischen  i-  The  Publishers 

Quellen  dargestellt.     xiv  -I-  775  pp.,  8vo.     Wien,  1890  J 
Page  and  G-wythei — - 

Chart  of  Monev  and  Discount  Rates  in  London  during"!    iir    „_       Pa^e     and 
1890.     Sheet \      ^^^^^y^^^  ° 

Chart  of  Prices  and  Rates  in  London  during  1890 J  -^ 

Peek  (Sir  Henry).     Statistics  as  to  the  Non-Alcoholic  "1   mi      a,,iv,„- 

Drinks  of  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1840-90.  J   ^       ^uiaor 
Price  (L.  L.).     A  short  History  of  Political  Economy  1 

in  England,  from  Adam    Smith   to  Arnold  Toynbee.  >  „ 

xi  +  201  pp.,  12mo.     1891 J 
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(d)   Authors,  &c.  —  Contd. 

Rawson  (Sib  R.  W.).     Our  Commercial  Barometer  fori   m      4    ,1 
lonn       ti           a           loni  c  inc  Author 

1890.     4t  pp.,  8vo.     IbOl J 

Sandbero  (C.  p.).  On  Steel  Raih  considered  Chemically  1 

and  Mechtinicallj.     Plates,  8vo.     1890    J  " 

Sbligman   (E.  R.  a.).     The  Taxation  of  Corporations.! 


3 


8vo.     New  York,  1890 
Smith  (H.  L.).     Modern   Chanr;e3   in  the  Mobility  of 

Labour,  especially  between  Trade  and  Trade.     22  pp. 

8vo.     1891    \ 

Statesman's  Year-Book    for    1891.     Edited  by  J.  Scott  1  rpi     -p.,., 

Keltic.     28tli  Annual  Publication.     8vo j  ±ne  Jiaitor 

Waguoen  (T}iomas)  and  Stevens  (Marshall).     Rail-  "| 

way  and  Canal    Traffic  Act,  18S8.     Report   on    Pro-      i^^      >,  11    Qf 

ceediugs  at  Enquiry  held  by  Board  of  Trade,  18S9-90,  )■  ^^^J^^i*    Stevens, 

with  Appendix,  containing  Tables,  Diagrams,  Digest  j  ^' 

of  Evidence,  (S;c.     Fol.     Manchester,  1890 J 

Winter  (Alexander).     The  New  York  State  Reforma-T   mi      a    »>, 

tory  in  Elmira.     x  +  172  pp.,  8vo.     1891  |  ine  Autnor 

Zeballos  {E.  S.)— 

El  Mutrimonio  Civil  .  .  .  Svo.      Buenos  Aires,  1888....  "| 

Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional  .  .  .  63  pp.,  Svo.     Buenos  >  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 
Aires,  188G  J 


■  >  The  Institute 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Anthropological   Institute.     Journal.     Vol.   ix,    No.   3. 1  m     t     .•*   ^ 

Feb.,  1891.     Plate }  ^^'^  Institute 

Cobden  Club.     Tariffs  of  United  States  in  relation  to  1  rpi      ni   u 

Free  Trade  ;  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.     1890    /  "^"^  ^^^^ 

Decimal  Association.     Decimal   Coinage,   Weights,    and] 

Measures  popularly  explained  by  Sir  G.  Molesworth  >  The  Association 

and  J.  E.  Dowson.     32  pp.,  Svo.     1890  J 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders.     (Monthly  Reports.)  1  Sir   R.  W.  Raw?  on, 

Nos.  437  and  438.     1891    j       K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Institute   of  Actuaries.     Journal.     Vol.    xxix,   Part 

Jan.,  1891 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     Jan. — March,  1891 . 

Institution    of    Mechanical     Engineers.       Proceedings.  1   m.     t     ^-l   i- 
X-       o       A  4    lonrk      til  i.       Q  r  J-he  Institution 

jSos.  3  and  4,  1890.     Plates,  8vo J 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Journal.    Jan. — March,  "1   The      Chamber      of 

1891  J       Commerce 

London   Hospital.     General   Statement  of   Number   of]  ,xr    t  -vr-  -c- 

Patients  under  Treatment  during  1890.     Sheet /   ^^•'^-  -^1^°"'  ^*4- 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Memoirs  ] 

and  Proceedings.    Fourth  Series.    Vol.  iv,  Nos.  1  and  2.  >  The  Society 

8vo.     1890-91  J 

Middlesex  Hospital.     Reports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  1  mi     q 

^  and  Pathological  Registrars  for  1889.     Svo /  •^"''  "^^retary 

Newcastle    Farmers'    Club.     Journal,    1891.      (Selection"] 

from  Contents.)     Land  Tenure  in  England  and  Ire-  I    W.     A.     Teniperley, 

land  :  N.  C.  Clayton.    Imports  of  Agricultural  Produce  [        Esq.,  jun. 

into  United  Kingdom,  1880-90  :  W.  A.  Temp erley,  jun.] 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd. 


\}.U 


Donations. 


Bv  whom  Presented. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
Pcabody  Donation  Fund.     Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  \  j   (^^.q^^j^   gsq 

of  the  Trustees,  for  1890.     4to J  *  "  '        ^' 

Peace  Societt/,  Leaflets — 

Wars  and'War  System  of  Europe,  1891 "j 

The  Bishops  and  the  Peace  Society  >■  The  Society 

Proved  Practicability  of  International  Arbitration,  1891  J 
Royal    Agricidtural    Society,    Journal.     Third    Series.  1 

Vol.  i,  part  4.     Illustrations.     1890 /  " 

Roval  College  of  Physicians,  List  of  Fellows,  &c.     8vo.  \  rpy^^  Colleee 

1891  J  ^ 

Royal    Geographical    Society.       Proceedings.       Jan.—  \  j,^^  Society 

March,  1891 J 

lioi/al  Irish  Academy — 

Proceedings.     Third   Series.      Vol.   i,    No.   4.     1891.^ 

Plates.     8vo. ■■■■■■■■ •"•••••■••  I  The  Academy 

Transactions.      Vol.   xxix,    part    14.     1891.      Plates,  j 

4to ;J 

Roval  Medical  and    Chirurgical   Society.     Medico-Chi- 1   rj,j^g  Society 

rurgical  Transactions.    Vol.  Ixxiii.     Plates,  8vo.    1890  J 
Royal  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  xlvi.    Nos.  295—297. 1 

1891 i 

Royal    United    Service    Institution,   Monthly    Journal.  T   ^^^^  institution 

Jan.— March,  1891 .1 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers.)     1891    ....The  Society 
Surveyor's  Institution.     Transactions.     Vol.  xxiii,  parts  \  rpj^^  Institution 

3—8.     1891 J 


(f)  Periodicals,  «&o.  (British). 

Athenseum,  The    Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London),  The    

British  Trade  Joiu-nal,  The    

Building    Societies    and    Land    Com- "I 

panics'  Gazette,  The    J 

Commercial  World,  The 

Economist,  The    

Fireman,  The   

Insurance  Post,  The   

,,         Record,  The    

Investors'  Alonthly  Manual,  The  

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  

Machinery  Market,  The 

Nature  

Policy-Holder  Journal,  The  

Railway  Press,  The 

Review,  The 

Sanitary  Record,  The 

Shipping  World,  The 

Statist,  The 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30tu  September,  1800. 

BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1890. 

-Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1890-84,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1890-84: — N^imhcrs. 


Years 

•90. 

'89. 

'88. 

■87. 

•86. 

'85. 

'84. 

Marriages  No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths    ....  „ 

872,515 
564,248 

213,865 
885,944 
518,353 

203,821 
879,868 
510,971 

200,518 
886,331 
530,758 

196,071 
903,760 
537,276 

197,745 
894,270 
522,750 

204,301 
906,750 
530,828 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1890-84. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

•90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

40,812 

41,006 

40,276 

38,836 

39,202 

39,111 

41,614 

June    ,, 

59,044 

55,741 

51,684 

52,637 

50,325 

52,054 

53,752 

September     „ 

57,042 

53,820 

51,603 

49,746 

48,565 

49,476 

50,336 

December     „ 

— 

63,298 

60,258 

59,299 

57,979 

57,104 

58,599 

(II.)  Births: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

■90.- 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

March No. 

226,327 

220,296 

223,766 

219,162 

230,330 

231,955 

224,689 

June  „ 

220,178 

227,641 

224,112 

226,338 

231,087 

222,142 

231,135 

September    „ 

220,304 

220,341 

214,651 

222,835 

224,332 

218,558 

225,985 

December     „ 

205,706 

217,666 

217,339 

217,996 

218,011 

221,615 

224,941 

(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

— Numbers 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

March No. 

165,979 

139,344 

149,976 

143,123 

156,653 

147,721 

132,150 

June    „ 

128,523 

124,434 

124,918 

128,488 

125,359 

132,310 

127,904 

September    „ 

122,320 

122,362 

107,881 

125,232 

125,366 

114,308 

134,882 

December     „ 

147,426 

132,213 

128,196  !  133,915 

129,898    128,381 

135,892 
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Annual   Rates   of  Mahriaoks,   Births,   and    Dkaths,  per  i,ooo   Person.s 
Living  in  the  Years  1890-84,  and  in  the  Quartkrs  of  those  Years. 


Calendar  Years,  1890-84  : — 

General  Ratios. 

•90. 

■80-89. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87.          '86. 

'85. 

84. 

Estmtd.  Po])ln. 
of    ICngliind 
in  thousands  t 
iu  middle  of  j 
each  Year.... ' 

29,408 

— 

29,016, 

28,629, 

i 
28,247,,  27,871, 

27,499. 

-  7  • '  .>  - . 

Persons   Mar- 1 
ried  J 

Births 

29-7 
19-2 

14-8 

19-1 

14-7 

30-5 
17-9 

14-2 

30-6 
17-8 

14-2 

31-4 
18-8 

14-1 

32-4 
19'3 

14-4 

32-5 
19-0 

IT)  0 

3:j-.'j 

Deaths 

]9-5 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1890-84. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  far  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'90. 

Mean 
'80-89 

'89. 

•88. 

'87. 

■86. 

'85. 

'84. 

March 

11-3 
16-1 
15-4 

12*0 

14-6 

17-3 

11-5 
15-4 
14-7 
17-3 

11-3 
14-5 
14-3 
16-7 

11-2 
14-9 
14-0 
16-7 

11-4 
14-5 
13-8 
16-5 

11-5 
15-2 
14-3 
16-5 

12-3 

June 

15-9 

September  

December    

14-7 
171 

(II.)  Births: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'90. 

Mean 
'80-89. 

'89. 

88. 

'87. 

•86. 

•85. 

'84. 

March 

31-2 
30-0 
29-7 

27-8 

33-4 
33-5 
31*9 
3'-^ 

30-8 
31-5 
30-1 

29-8 

31-4 
31-4 

29-7 
30-1 

31-5 
32-1 
31-3 
30-6 

33-5 
33-3 
31-9 
31-0 

34-2 
32-4 
31-5 
320 

33-2 

June 

34-2 

September  

December    

330 
32-9 

(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'90. 

Mean 
'80-89. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

22-9 
17-5 
16-5 
19-9 

21'3 

i8-6 

17-5 
19-9 

19-5 
17-2 
lG-7 
18-1 

21-0 
17-5 
15-0 
17-8 

20-5 

18-2 
17-G 
18-8 

22-8 
18-0 
17-8 
18-5 

21-8 
19-3 
16-5 
18-5 

19-5 

June 

18-9 

September  

December 

19-7 
19-9 
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B.  —  Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal    and  Paupekism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1888-89-90. 


Average 

Prices  of 

Paupkrism. 

zHl.  per 

Discount 

Whkat 

Mk.\t  per  P«iiiid 
at  the  Mctniptililun 

To 

*r. 

Quarterly 

Average  of 

Quarters 
i-ndiag 

Cent. 

Consols 

(for  Money) 

per 

chiirged  by 

the  Bank 

of 

per 
Quiirter 

ill 

Enjilmid 

iiiid 

Meat  .Market 

(by  the  Carciise), 

witli'tlie  Mean  Prices. 

(Scal)oriie) 
in  the 
London 
Miirket 

thcNuinbcrol  faupers 

Relieved  on  the 
Last  Day  of  each  Week. 

loot.  Stock. 

England. 

Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1888 

£       s. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Mar.  31 

— 

z-84 

30    7 

3— 6J 

4l 

3i— 61 

si 

15 

1 

199,301 

581,233 

June  30 

— 

-•44 

31     2 

3i-6i 

4'^ 

3|-7f 
5J 

14 

6 

180,641 

550,628 

.Sept.  30 

— 

2-98 

34     4 

31-61 

sk 

3^-61 

4|-8i 
31—8 

14 

- 

171,891 

527,001 

I'ee.  31 



4-96 

31     4 

16 

I 

187,006 

';?i.9i8 

4i 

Si 

1889 

Mar.  31 

98  10 

- 

3'4i 

29  11 

3i-6i 
4J 

3.1—71 
54 

16 

4 

197,363 

558.5-7 

June  30 

98  11 

6 

2'59 

29     3 

3i-7i 

4|-8f 
6S 

'4 

6 

178,019 

529,366 

Sept.  30 

97  19 

2 

3":o 

30     - 

3^-7f 
ft 

51— 9f 

7l 

15 

9 

170,072 

512,156 

Dec.  31 

97    2 

2 

5'"2 

29  11 

31-7.^ 

6^-91 
8 

19 

5 

184,399 

512.707 

1830 

5s 

Mar.  31 

97    4 

9 

5"34 

29  10 

31-7.^ 

6|— lOf 
81 

•9 

4 

192,316 

533.577 

June  30 

97  15 

9 

3'i9 

32     8 

3^-7i 

5i 

6t-9i 

17 

9 

172,686 

506,303 

Sept.  30 

9G    - 

- 

4*30 

34     4 

3^-71 

sh 

Qi-n 

8 
7—9^ 

i8 

8 

165,091 

493.107 

Dec.  31 

94  19 

4 

5  "=9 

31  10 

19 

3 

178,858 

492.131 

«?7 

8i 

v.— Special  Average  Death-Bate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  ill  Town  ajid  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1890-88. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Pcipuhition 

Estimated 

ill  the  middle 

of  1890. 

Quarters 
ending 

.\iinual  Rate  of  Mortality 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  1 

)cr  1,000 
ears 

Tovra  Districts. 

1890. 

Mean 
•81-89. 

1889. 

1888. 

AU  Resristration  Sub-Dis-") 
tricts    three-fourths     of 
the  population  of  whirh, 
as  enumerated   in    ISSI,  > 
resided  within  the  boun- 
duries  of  Urban  Sanitar>' 
Districts  existing  in  18S6J 

3,678,263 

19,043.378 

("March .. 
J  June  .... 

j  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

23-5 
18-1 
17-8 
21-2 

21-8 

19-1 

i8-5 

20'0 

19-9 
17-7 
17-9 
19-0 

21-3 

17-7 
15-7 
190 

20-1 

19-8 

18-6 

18-4 

Country  Districts. 
All  the  rfinaininjf  Ke^s-"^ 
tration  Sub- Districts  of 
England    and   Wales—  I 
not  coming  within  the  ( 
above  definition  of  Town 
Districta  

33,561,088 

10,364,271 

Year  .... 

r  March .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

17-5 

17-3 

16-5 

16-7 

21-8 
16-6 
14-2 
17-5 

20"0 

17-6 
14-9 
i6-8 

18-6 
16-3 
14-7 
16-3 

20-6 
17-2 
13-6 
15-6 
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D. — Special  Town  Table: — Population  ;  Birtii-Rate  and  Death-Rate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1890,  i/i  Twenty-Eight  Large  Tuvnis. 


Cities  and  Uorou"lis. 


Estimiiteil 

Population  in 

tlie  Middle 

of  tlie 
Year  1890. 


Tweiitv-ciglit  towns    9,715,559 


London*    

Brighton    

Portsmouth  

Norwich     

Plymouth 

Bristol   

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Leicester    

Nottingham 

Derby    

Birkenhead   

Liverpool  

Bolton   

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Blackburn 

Preston , 

Iluddersfield     .. 
Ualifax 

Bradford    

Leeds 

Sheffield     

Hull   

Sunderland   

Newcastle 

Cardiff  

Edinburgh     

Glasgow     

Dublin  


4,4zi,66i 
123,659 
i4i,95z 

95.352 

78,780 

-32,248 

83,406 

461,865 

154,344 
244,909 
100,871 
105,049 

613,463 
115,846 

379.437 
242,509 
146,716 

123,553 

105,163 

94.253 

82,034 

240,515 
363,799 
332,837 
213,833 
136,506 
162,987 
1 17,012 


271,135 
530,208 
353,082 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


29th  Mnrcli. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


32a 


36-5 

28-7 


24' 7 
23-6 

20'2 

23-6 

23"! 

25 '9 
27-0 

27'4 

25*1 
19-7 
19-4 

20"7 

19-1 

26-4 
28-8 

33*9 

24-2 

24"5 
28-«; 
29-6 
22-4 
25'3 


27-8 
28-4 

23"5 
24*0 
27-1 

21'0 


25 '4 

ZH-K 

.;6-2 


28t)i  June. 
(2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


30-0 

28-7 
22-8 
32-0 
33-6 
28-6 
29-0 
33-5 

30-5 
31-9 
26-1 
29-3 
31-9 
29-1 
32-0 

36-5 
29-6 
26-4 
32-9 
37-9 
23-4 
27-3 

26-4 
34-1 
30-6 
30-7 
35-1 
40-2 
38-5 


27-9 
38-1 

28-7 


i9'o 

17-3 
15 '5 
i6-6 

19-2 
19"6 
iV8 
i8-6 

i8-2 
14-9 

1 4' 5 
21-6 
i6'4 

2 1 '5 
26*9 

29-8 

21'3 

i9'8 

2I"0 
21*2 

i6-<; 


19-4 

2I"I 

24-8 
17-8 
21-9 
26-3 
i7"o 


i9"3 

23"7 


27tli  September. 
(.3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


29-9 

29-0 
22-7 
35-0 
31-0 
32-G 
28-1 
33-2 

29-8 
30-8 
24-6 
2.5-3 
32-3 
29-2 
31-5 

34-0 
27-8 
27-7 
32-0 
35-0 
21-6 
28-1 

25-5 
33-9 
32-7 
31-4 
36-2 
38-6 
39-4 


25-G 
36-2 
26-7 


19-2 

i8-2 
i6*7 

i7'5 
i8-6 
20-7 
14-2 
19  8 

i9"4 
i8-7 
14-1 
15  "4 
i8-8 

22*2 
21'5 

27-2 
20-9 

I  6-8 
i8-8 

27'0 

17-1 
17-2 

I6-'; 
19-8 

22-3 
17-9 
21-- 

25 '7 
20-9 


i6-6 

21-6 


3rd  January 
(4th  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths. 


28-0 

27-2 
21-4 
30-6 
30-0 
29-4 
2G-0 
29-5 

28-1 
27-3 
22-4 
24-7 
29-3 
26-5 
28-2 

32-1 
27-4 
25-8 
29-9 
32-3 
21-4 
25-7 

23-4 
31-7 
32-3 
31-1 
33-8 
39-3 
36-5 


24-8 
34-5 
23-6 


21-3 
i8-6 

20-6 

23*2 

23-4 
19-9 
21-6 

20-3 
18-4 

17-8 
16-5 
24-1 
24-1 
25  "9 

31*4 

23*1 

23-6 
25 '3 
3i'7 
19-8 

25*2 

20'4 
21-8 

24'3 
17 '9 

23'2 
24"  S 

23-8 


i8-8 
23-8 

25'4 


*  For  the  purposes  of  this  table,  London  includes  tlie  Strand  Union  workhouse  at 
Edmonton,  the  Holborn  Union  workhouse  at  Mitcham,  and  the  njetropolitan  hospitals 
asylums  situated  outside  Registration  London. 
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.  —  Diviswnal  Table: — Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  ZOth  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  Z\st  December,  1890,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


DIVISIONS. 
(Ktigland  and  Wales.) 


.NGLD.  &.WALK3....ro<a7* 


I.  London 


II.  Soutli-Eastern  . 
II.  South  Midland, 
ir.  Eastern  


T.  South-Western  . 
VI.  West  Midland  . 
II.  North  Midland. 

II.  North -Western. 

X.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern    


>ci.  Monmthsh.& Wales 


Arka* 

in 

Statute  Acres. 


37,319.221 


75.362 

3.994.431 
3,201,325 

3.211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,460 
3.535.445 

1.998,914 

3,702,384 

3.547,947 
5.125,342 


Eiiumerated 

Poi'l'I.ATION, 

1881. 


No. 
25.974.4.V9 


3,816,483 

2,487,076 
1,596,259 
1,343,524 

1.859,198 
3,029.319 
1,637,865 

4,108.184 
2,894,759 
1,624,213 

1,577,559 


5  6  7 

Marriaoks  ill  Quarters  eiuliiiir 


3l9t 

DecenihtT, 
lS89. 


No. 
63.276 


10,082 

5.751 
3,602 
3.446 

3.846 
7,485 
3,826 

9,580 
7,465 
3.982 

4,211 


SI  St 

March, 
1 8'JO. 


No. 
40,812 


6,495 

3,205 
1,758 
1,675 

2,665 
4,392 
2,342 

7,454 
4,947 
3,227 

2,652 


SOtli  June, 
IbOU. 


No. 
59.044 


9,646 

4.927 

3.o'''9 
->1'9 

3-572 
6,866 
3.931 

9-797 

7,005 
4,2g6 

3,646 


SOlh 
.Scplcnilier, 
IhOO.      • 

No. 
57,042 


10,358 

4,740 

3.<80 
2,384 

3,149 
6,370 
3,180 

10.243 
6,626 
3,581 

3,331 


8 

DIVISIONS. 

(fiugland  and  Wales.) 

9               10              11               12 
Births  in  each  Quarter  of  1890  ending 

13              U               15              16 
Dkatiis  in  each  Quarter  0/  1890  ending 

31st 
March. 

301I1 
June. 

30tli 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

3l5t 

Marcli. 

301  h 
June. 

30tb 

Septini- 

ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

.■OLD.  &  Wales...  To^aZ* 
I.  London 

No. 

226,327 

No. 

220,178 

No. 

220,304 

No. 

205,706 

No. 

165,979 

No. 

128,523 

No. 
122,320 

No. 

147,426 

34.792 

19,788 
13,725 
12,456 

13.399 

25,716 

14.057 

38,145 
24.597 
15,667 

13.985 

31,632 

18,603 
13,210 
11,729 

12,972 
25,683 
14,047 

37,247 
24,472 
16,270 

14,3)3 

31,988 

19.163 

13,128 

11,563 

13,161 

24,985 
13.436 

37.274 
14,909 
16,476 

14,221 

32,268 

17,713 
12.006 
10,505 

11,795 
23,108 
12,608 

34,292 
23,640 
15,234 

12,537 

25.923 

13.207 
9, "^11 
7,817 

10,755 

19.336 

9.533 

29-950 
18,785 
10,227 

10,935 

19,017 

10.216 
7,038 
6,205 

7,882 

13,760 

7,717 

23,833 

15,944 

8,952 

7,959 

19.714 

9,588 
6,590 
5.955 

6,809 
12.9A3 

7.343 

23.442 

14.315 
8,616 

6.985 

21,900 

T.  South-Eastem  

I.  South  Midland 

V.  Eastern 

11.855 
7,913 
7,374 

V.  South-Western 

1.  West  Midland  

I.  North  Midland 

I.  North-Westem 

X.  Yorkshire 

8.742 

15.669 

8,183 

28.219 
16,839 

JC.  Northeru  

9,157 

1.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

8,545 

•  These   are   revised    figures,    and    will    be    Ibimd   to    differ   somewhat    from    those    firt^t 
dished. 
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Periodical  Returns.  [Mar. 

F. — General  Meteorological  Tablf, 

[Abstracted   fioin    tlie   pHrticulars   supplied   to   the 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

in  » 
Cubic  Koot 

Of  Air. 

1890. 
Mouths. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  llange. 

Water 
of  tlie 
Thames 

of 
Vapour. 

Mean 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

119 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age (if 

49 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

49 
Years 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

49 
Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

49 
Yiars. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

49 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age ol 

49 
Years. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.    ... 

43-4 

.37-5 
«-2 

o 
+  6-8 

-1-3 

+  2-1 

o 
+  5-1 

-   1-9 

+   1-7 

o 
41-8 

3G-1 

41  1 

+  4-9 
-1-6 

+  2-0 

o 
39-9 

34-2 

37-1 

o 
+  5-1 

-1-0 

+  1-3 

+  1-8 

o 
10-3 

101 

15-7 

o 
+  0-S 

-0-9 

-H-n 

In. 
•246 

1 
•197 

In. 
-(-•046 

-010 

-H-008 

Grs. 
2-8 

2-3 

2^6 

Gr. 
■fO-4 

-O^l 

-t-O^l 

Means... 

41-4 

+  2-6 

+  1-6 

39-7 

+  1-8 

37-1 

12-0 

+  0-3 

•221 

-t-015 

2-6 

-l-Ol 

April   ... 

May 

June   ... 

45-6 

r,4-8 
58-1 

-0-5 
+  2-3 
-0-2 

-  1-3 

+  2-2 

-  0-8 

42-1 
49  -fi 
54-6 

-1-7 

+  0-7 
0-0 

38-1 
44-7 
51-5 

-0-3 
+  0-8 

17-2 
21-9 
19 -G 

-1-1 
+  1-5 
-1-4 

•2:;0  !  --021 
•29G     -•003 
•383     -I-012 

2-7 
3^3 
4-S 

-0-2 
-01 

Means.. 

52-8 

+  0-5 

0-0 

18-8 

-0-3 

44-8 

-0-6 

19-6 

-0-3 

•303  i  --004 

3-4 

-o-\ 

July 

Aug.    ... 

Sept.   ... 

59-5 
59-3 
59-5 

_0  .0 

-1-6 
+  3-0 

-  2-7 

-  2-1 

+  2-ri 

56-1 
55'9 
55  -3 

-IG 
-1-5 
+  1-4 

h3-l 
52-8 
53-2 

-1-0 
-1-2 
+  2-1 

18-8 
19-5 

?0-8 

—  2  '2 
-0-4 

+  2-7 

•404 
•400 
•406 

-013 
-017 

-H-o-:8 

4^5 
4-5 
4^6 

-0-3 
-0^3 
+  0-S 

-0^1 

Means.. 

59-4 

-0-3 

-  0-8 

55-8 

-0-6 

53-0 

0-0 

19-7 

0-0 

•403 

-•001 

4-5 

Oct 

Not.    ... 
Dec.     ... 

49-3 
43-2 

29-8 

-0-2 
+  0-8 
-9-3 

-  0-5 

-  0-3 
-10-0 

46  •8- 
41-2 

29-1 

-1-0 
-0-3 
-9  3 

43-9 
38-9 

27-0 

-1-8 
-0-6 
-9-5 

io-7 
12-1 
8-1 

-i-1-1 
-fO-8 
-1-2 

■287 
•237 
•147 

•224 

-021 
-009 
-  ^071 

3-3 

2-8 
1-7 

-0^6 
-0^2 
-l-O 

Means.. 

40-8 

-2-9 

-3-6 

39-0 

-3-5 

36-6 

-40 

11-8 

-t-0-2 

-0.34 

2^6 

-0-6 

^^ote.— In  reading  ibis  table  it  will  be  Imriie  in  mind  tbat  tlie  sign  (  — 

minus 

siguilie 

1 

Abnut  London  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  generally  above  its 
average  till  7th  October,  the  mean  daily  excess  being  2°b ;  from  the  8th  to  the 
29th  it  was  generally  below,  being  particularly  so  on  the  13th,  14th,  26th,  27th, 
and  28th,  when  it  was  7^-3,  9°-3,  8°,  10°-4,  and  lPP-\  respectively  below;  the 
mean  daily  deficiency  for  the  twenty-two  days  ending  29th  October,  being  3  -6; 
from  30th  October  to  2iid  November  it  was  above,  the  mean  daily  excess  being 
3°^7-  from  3rd  November  to  the  12th  it  was  generally  below,  the  mean  daily 
deficienc-y  being  1°^8 ;  from  13th  November  to  the  24th  it  was  above,  being 
particulaVly  so  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  23rd,  when  it  was  as  much  as  10  -8, 
11°^0,  8'=-5,  and  10'''-9  resiiectivelv  above,  the  mean  daily  excess  for  the  twelve 
days  beino-  6°^3  •  and  from  25th"N<>vember  to  31st  December  it  was  constantly 
below,  tht^temperature  being  as  much  as  21°  below  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and 
ou  i-carly  every  day  duriig  the   thirty-seveu  days  tiidiug  31st   December  the 
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for  the   Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1890. 

Kegistrar-General  by  Jamks  Glaisher,  Ksq.,  K.R.S.,  ic] 

Pesiree 

Reading 

Weight 

Heading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass 

of 

of 

of  a 

Rain. 

Daily 

Humidity. 

Barometer. 

Cuhic  loot 
of  .\ir. 

Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Kuniher  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Head- 
ing 
at 
Night 

High- 
est 

Head- 
ing 
at 

Night 

1890. 
Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
.Aver- 
age ol 

49 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age (it 

49 

1   Diff. 
1  from 

Mean    ^'"- 
age  ol 

49 

.\niut 

Diff. 
from 
.\vt-r- 

ag<-  ol 
75 

At  or 
below 
30°. 

Be- 
tween 

3(1° 
and 

.\bove 
40°. 

lears. 

1  ie:iis 

^  ear> 
Grs       Grs. 

Vcar> 

40°. 

In.     1      In. 

In 

In. 

Miles. 

0 

88+1 

26 -760    -  -001 

548      -   6 

2  09 

+  0-23 

410 

10 

16 

5 

18-4 

43-3 

January 

88   ;  +  3 

30-0161  +-221 

1 

559  1   +  6 

1-04 

-0-53 

248 

14 

13 

1 

21-0 

40-2 

Feb. 

79-2 
85        +  1 

29-665 

--085 

546-4 

1-97 

+  0-43 

331 

12 

18 

1 

8-6 

Lowest 
8-6 

44-8 

Hiiflist 
44-8 

March 

29-814 

+  •045 

551-1 

Sum 
5-10 

.Siini 
+  013 

Mean 
3o0 

Sum 
36 

Sum 
47 

Sum 
7 

Means 

76    ' 

-   4 

•29-644 

--099 

54:5 

0 

1-77 

+  003 

286 

14 

13 

3 

22-6 

42-1 

April 

69 

-10 

29-666 

-•122 

534 

-  6 

1  -34 

-0-73 

255 

4 

19 

8 

26-6 

44-9 

May 

79        +4 

29  -824 

+  -013 

533 

+   1 

2-54 

+  ()-o6 

250 

1 

7 

22 

28-5 

50-8 

June 

75-3 

29-711 

-  -069 

537 

Sum 
5  -65 

>uni 
+  0-1J 

.Mean 

264 

Snni 
19 

Sum 
39 

Sum 
33 

Lowest  Hiirhsi 
22  -6      50  -8 

Meaoi 

bO     i  +  5 

1 

29-735 

—  -05  a 

529 

+  1 

4-50 

+  19(i 

281 

0 

3 

28 

34-3 

55-5 

July 

79    j   +  3 

29-715 

--OfiP 

529 

0 

2-54 

+  0-18 

246 

0 

4 

.27 

33-2 

55-4 

August 

80       -   1 

29-979  i  +-177 

534 

+  1 

0-65 

-1-75 

205 

0 

4 

26 

31-5 

53-0 

Sept. 

80    1  +  2 

29 -810  1  + -016 

531 

+  1 

Slim 
7-69 

Siini 
+  0-39 

Mean 
244 

Sum 
0 

Slim 
11 

Sum 
81 

Lowest 
31-5 

HiKhst 
55-5 

Means 

*2    ,  —  7 

29-921 

+  -2(9 

544 

+   4 

1^19 

-1-57 

282 

3 

23 

5 

2C-0 

48-5 

October 

85     1   —   5 

29-70) 

-  -040 

547 

-   1 

1-48 

-088 

315 

10 

13 

7 

18-1 

49-8 

Nov. 

89-1 

29-851 

+  -059 

565 

+  13 

0^77    . 

-1-20 

202 

27 

4 

0 

13-4 

34-7 

Dec. 

85       -  4     29-824 

+  •076 

>um 

Mini 

Mean 

Slim 

Sum 

Slim 

552 

+   5 

3^44    - 

-3-65 

266 

HI 

40 

12 

13-4  1  49-8 

.Means 

elow  lUe  average,  and  that  the  si-n  ( +  ;  plus  s.-uihes  ahuve  ihe  avemge. 

temperature  was  from  6°  to  18°  below  its  average;  the  mean  daily  deficiency  lor 

these  thirty-seven  days  was  ll°-5. 

The  mean  temperature  of  tl.e  air  for  December  was  29^-8,  being  9=-3  and  10° 

below  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  and  forty-nine  years  respectively; 

It  was  7'^-8,  11%  and  8^-3  lower  than  in  1889,  1888.  and  1887  respectively,  and 

there  was  only  one  instance  of  as   low  or  lower  timperature  back  to  the  year 

1771.  VIZ.,  1788,  when  it  was  29°,  and  there  weie  only  seven  other  instances  of  as 

low  or  lower  temperature  in  any  month  iu  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years. 

m.::— January,  1771,  it  was  29°-9;  January,  1776,  it  was  27°;  January,  1780, 

it  was  28°-6;  January.  1784,  it  was  29°-2;  January,  1795,  it  was  23^-9;  January 

1814 

•,  It  was  26°-9 ;  January,  1838.  it  was  2S°-9. 

1 

o2 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


No.  II.-SCOTLAND, 
BIRTHS,    DEATHS,  and    MARRIAGES,  in   the  Teab 

ENDED    31ST    DeCEMBEH,   1890. 


l.—Serial  Table  :— Number  of  Bikths,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Popnhaion  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  duriiuf 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1890-86  inclusive. 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Numlier. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Ceiii. 

Isf  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

23.:  16 

«.<  87 

2"96 
2-29 
0-66 

29,830 

19,609 

6,318 

2'97 
1-95 
o"63 

30,481 

20,824 

5,942 

ro4 

2-o8 
o'59 

30,589 

20,036 

6,249 

3"ii 
2-04 
0*63 

31,880 

20,516 

6,229 

3'i7 

2"ll 
0^64 

Mean  Tera-"1 
perature  j 

40°- 1 

38'-6 

36'- 5 

38° -6 

35-3 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,789 

19,607 

7,079 

3'09 
1-91 
o'69 

32,294 

18,213 

6,5^6 

3-i8 
1-79 
0*64 

32.088 

18,048 

6,318 

3-20 
i-8o 
0-63 

32.698 

18,685 

6,083 

3'29 
1-88 
o-6i 

33,381 

18,555 

6,091 

3-39 

1-88 
0*62 

;Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

49°- 5 

5r-o 

47"-5 

49'-6 

47°-7 

Srrf  Quarter — 

Births 

])eath8 

Marriages  .. 

30,300 

16,668 

6,480 

2-92 
i-6o 
0*62 

30.277 

16,787 

6,257 

2'95 
1-63 
o"6i 

30.037 

14.919 

5,892 

2-9^ 
1-47 
0-58 

3('»,602 

16.885 

5,643 

3 '04 
1-68 
0-56 

31.603 

16,263 

5,612 

3->7 
1-63 
o'56 

ilean  Tem-  "1 
perature  J 

55°-4 

54'-6 

53°-3 

55° -7 

54°-9 

Ath  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

29,317 

19,387 

7,195 

2-82 

1-47 
0*69 

30,369 

18,594 

7,197 

2-96 
i-8i 
o'7o 

30.627      yoi 

17.371      I-7I 

7,129     0-70 

30.486 

18,894 

6,876 

3  "03 
1-88 
0-68 

31,063 

18,288 

6,537 

3-iZj 
1-84 
0-66 

Mean  Tem-" 
perature 

41°-5 

42'-6 

43''-4 

39°-9 

41"-8 

}  'ear — 
PoiDulatioii . 

4.' -0,547 

4,077,070 

4,034,156 

3>99i.499 

3>9+9o95 

Births 

Deatlis 

Man-iages . 

121.530 
78,978 
27,441 

2-94 
1-91 

0-67 

•22,770 
73,203 
26,318 

I'>^0 

o'Cs 

123,233 
7]  .162 
25,281 

ro"; 
1-76 
0*63 

124,375 
74.500 
24,851 

3'i2 
•1-87 
0*62 

127,n2'7 
73,622 
24,469 

1-86 

0'62 

1 
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. — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Birtl 

IS,  Deaths,  and  Marriage. 

'  i?i  Scotland  and 

in   the    Toteni   and    Country   Districts  for 

each    Quarter   of  the    Year  endivg   Zlst 

December,    1890,    and    their   Proportion    to    the    Population;    also 

the    Number  of 

Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to 

the  Total  Births. 

'J'otal   Kirtlis. 

Illegitimate 

Hirtlis. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groiip* 

Ratio. 

Per 

Katie. 

1 

1   Per 

Ratio. 

I'er 

Ratio. 

of  Districts. 

Number 

Cent. 

One  in 
evtiy 

N'uniljer    „     , 
Cent 

One  ill 
every 

Xuraber. 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

.N'umber 

Cint. 

One  in 
every 

1  Quarter — 

Scotland   

30,124 

2-96 

34 

2,462      8-2 

12-2 

23,316 

2-29 

44 

6,687 

0-66 
o-8o 

152 

Principal  towns 

12,G35 

,V12 

32 

956 

7-6 

13-2 

10,197 

2-i;2 

4-0 

3,224 

126 

Large           „ 

3,791 

r^c 

30 

2()4 

7"o 

14-4 

2,696 

i"?"; 

43 

893 

0-78 

129 

Sniiill           „ 

G,332 

i"94 

34 

481 

-•6 

13-2 

4,652 

2- 1  6 

46 

1,290 

o'6o 

167 

Miiinland  rural 

6,712 

a-6v 

37 

734 

109 

91 

5,171 

2-07 

48 

1,120 

0-4'; 

223 

Insular        „ 
il  Quarter — 

654 

2"o6 

49 

27 

4' I 

24"2 

600 

1-89 

53 

160 

o"5o 

199 

Scotland   

Principal  towns 

31,789 

3-09 

32 

2,285 

7"2 

13-8 

19,607 

1-91 

52 

7,079 

0-69 

145 

13,481 

,V29 

30 

992 

7'4 

13-6 

9,119 

2"2^ 

45 

3,474 

o-8«; 

118 

Large            „ 

4,018 

V4^ 

29 

207 

'^■2 

19-4 

2,286 

i"97 

51 

816 

o'7o 

142 

Small            „ 

6,689 

Vo^ 

33 

470 

7-0 

14-2 

3,672 

i'69 

59 

1,328 

061 

163 

Mainland  rural 

6.959 

2-76 

36 

582 

s--^ 

11-9 

4,064 

i-6i 

62 

1,381 

o-<;i; 

183 

Insular         „ 
i  Quarter — 

642 

2"0C 

50 

34 

5'3 

19-0 

466 

'■45 

69 

80 

0-25 

402 

Scotland   

Principal  towns 

30,300 

2-92 

34 

2,267 

r 

5 
4 

13-4 

16,668 

r6c 

62 

6,480 

0"62 

160 

12,495 

.VC2 

33 

920 

r 

13-5 

7,456 

i-8o 

55 

3,410 

0-82 

121 

Large           „ 

3,767 

.V2I 

31 

222 

^■9 

170 

1,935 

r6<; 

60 

826 

0-70 

143 

Small           „ 

6,430 

2"9^ 

34 

451 

7'o 

14-3 

3,;M5 

I'KZ 

66 

1,201 

o-i^c 

183 

Mainland  rural 

6,861 

2-69 

37 

632 

<V2 

10-9 

3,514 

r^8 

73 

i,0(':. 

o-\q 

254 

Insular         „ 

747 

2-30 

44 

42 

5 '6 

17-8 

418 

1-29 

78 

38 

0-I2 

855 

I  Quarter — 

Scotland   

29,317 

z-8j 

35 

2,153 

7-3 

13-6 

19,387 

1-87 

2'OC 

54 

7,1!  5 
3,209 

0-69 

0-78 

144 

Principal  towns 

12,244 

2-96 

34 

875 

7'i 

14-0 

8,486 

49 

129 

I^arge 

3,663 

.V':: 

32 

203 

<;■<; 

18-0 

2,516 

2M4 

47 

830 

0-71 

141 

Small           „ 

6,210 

2-8; 

35 

431 

6-9 

14-4 

3,987 

r8i 

55 

1,446 

0-66 

152 

Mainland  rural 

6.431 

2'«;2 

40 

604 

9'4 

10-6 

3,901 

i"';^ 

65 

1,575 

0'62 

162 

insular         „ 

769 

2-36 

42 

40 

5'~ 

19-2 

497 

I '5  3 

65 

135 

o'4i 

243 

Population  of 

Scotland. 

Population. 

Scotland. 

Principal 
Towns. 

L 

arge  Towns. 

Small  Towns. 

ilai 
Ri 

nlnnd             Insular 
iral.        1         Rural. 

C.DSus  of  1881     

3,735.573 

1,409,260 

404,502 

784,654 

1,00 

6,969        130,388 

'd  to  the  middle! 

^••0 ; 

4,120,547 

1,641,730 

465,626 

871,955 

1,01 

2,664       128,932 

1 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportio7i  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred 
Births  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  duriiujf  each 
quarter  of  the  Year  ending  Slst  December,  1890;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figures  for  1889  added  for  Comparison. 


Divisions  and  Counties. 


Scotland    

Divisions — 
Northern   

North-Western . . . 

North-Eastern  ... 

Eaat  Midland    ... 

West  Midland  ... 

South- Western... 

South-Eastern  ... 

Southern    

Counties — 

Shetland 

Orkney    

Caithness 

Sutherland  

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Inverness     

Nairn  

Elgin    

Banff   

Aberdeen 

Eincardine  

Forfar 

Perth   

Fife  

Kinross    

Clackmannan  .... 

Stirling    

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute    

Renfrew  

Ayr 

Lanark     

Linlithgow  

Edinburgh  

Haddington     .... 

Berwick  

Peebles    

Selkirk     

Roxburgh    

]  'umfi'ies 

Kirkcudbriglit 
Wigtown 


Per  Cent,  for  tlic  Quarters  ehdiu<; 
1890. 


31st 
Murcli. 


8-2 


6-1 

8-4 
6-2 
6-4 

/■9 
i6*o 


2'3 

1-6 
i7'o 
7-8 
4'9 
7'3 
i8-2 

14-1 
15' I 
io"7 
9"5 
5'4 
2"3 
3-8 
6-9 

5  "4 
7-0 

3"o 
5 '4 
7'i 
6-4 
6-6 
7-8 
9-2 

lOT 

7*9 
8-9 
14-4 
18-4 
14-8 
'4"3 


30th 
June. 


7-2 


30th 
S.pt. 


7-5 


7-4 
5"7 

7*3 
.5'7 
6-2 

7-5 

I3'2 


2'2 

4-8 
i3"i 
4'3 
4-8 
6-6 
8-0 

>2-5 
14-8 

I2'I 
12-4 

7-8 

8-7 
6-1 
12-9 
4"7 
6-2 
4'4 
6-3 
8-4 

5"4 

7"i 


9-8 
12-4 

•5'3 
i7'o 


31st 
Dec. 


7-3 


6-4. 
5-0 

13-3 
7-7 
5-5 
5-9 
7-3 

12-3 


Per  Cent,  for  tlie  Quarters  ending 
1889. 


3l8t 

March. 


8'o 


6-3 

7'2 

13-8 

7-9 
6-8 

6*5 

7'7 

i3"9 


'•5 
7-8 
8-3 
5"4 
4'9 
9'1 

2  1  "2 

i8-o 

12-6 

12-4 
9-0 
8-7 
6-0 

10-8 

4'5 
7-8 

9"3 
7-8 

9"i 

5*7 
r4 
6-5 
9'4 
7 '4 
7-6 

9"i 

6-4 

8-3 
7'9 

i6-2 

'3'7 
I7'3 


30th 
June. 


7-6 


10 
6-9 

13-1 
9-0 
5-7 
5-9 
7-4 

L2-8 


40 

9-8 

6-9 

6-5 

7-2 

14-3 

12-5 

14-3 

12-9 

12-9 

10-5 

10-5 

6-3 

1-8 

71 

56 

4-9 

6-7 

6-6 

4-5 

6-1 

61 

6-5 

7-1 

6-4 

11-5 

9-7 

10-4 

11-2 

11-4 

141 

16-1 


30th 
Sept. 


7*9 


7*2 
6-3 

'3'o 
8-1 
6-7 
6-3 
7-5 

14-2 


4'9 
7-6 
9'4 

5'5 

5'i 

7-5 

io"o 

•3"5 
9'i 
'3'9 
II-8 
9-2 
9*7 
5'7 


6-7 
6-9 

5  "4 
8-6 

5-6 
5-6 
6-^ 
6-4 
7"i 
7-4 
7-0 
8-6 

lO'l 

7"9 
in 
12-6 
i6-2 
19-2 
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IV, — Divisional  Table: — Marriages,  Births, ano?  Dratds  Registered  in 

the  Year  ended  2\.st  December,  1890. 

(Compiled  from  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Heturna  ) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

(Scotland) 

Arka 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

Population, 
1881. 

(Persons.) 

4 
Miirriages 

5 
Uirths. 

G 
Peaths. 

Scotland  Totals 

19,639,577 

No. 

3,735,573 

No. 

27,441 

No. 
121,53c 

No. 
78,978 

I.  Northern   

2,261,622 
4.739.876 
2,429.594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

123,984 
165,856 
418,250 

602,421 
283,460 

1,385,447 
546,658 
209,497 

502 

644 

2.492 

4.005 
1,714 

12,666 
4,289 
1,129 

2,632 

3,929 

12,773 

17,167 
9,050 

53,227 

17,432 

5,320 

2,093 
2,723 
9,766 

12,41  I 
5,995 

32,625 

1 1,626 

3,739 

II.  North-Western 

III.  North-Eastern  

IV.  East  Midland    

V.  West  Midland  

ri.  South-Westem 

Til.  South-Eastem  

Till.  Southern    

No.  III.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  0/ Marriages,  in  the   Year  ended  SOth  September,  1890;  ar,d 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  ^\st  December,  1890. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[OOO'a  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  ot 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Pel 

COLNTRIES. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1881. 
(Persons.) 

i.ooo.f 

Popu- 
latioD. 

England    and"! 

Wales  / 

Scotland  

37,319, 

•9,639, 

20,323, 

No. 

25,974, 

3,736, 
5,175, 

No. 
220,196 

27,443 
21,073 

Ratio. 

8-5 

7-3 
4' I 

No. 
872,515 

121,530 
105,343 

Ratio. 
33"5 

32-5 
20'4 

No. 
564,248 

78.978 
86,165 

Ratio. 
21-7 

Ireland     

i6'6 

Q-BKAT  Britain  "1 
AND  Ireland  J 

77,281, 

34,885, 

268,712 

7-7 

1,099,388 

31-5 

729,391 

20'9 

Note. — The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  bii-ths,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  Scotland. — Ed.  iS.  J. 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  1890-89-88. — Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kitigdow, 
liccorJing  to  tlicir  DixJured  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Ileal  Value  {Ex-duti^)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Eiitri/,  and  therefore  including  Frei^jht  and  Iin/>orters  Profit. 


Merrliandise  {ezcUiding  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


I. — FoHEiGN  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 

Noiwuy.Doiiniiirk  &Ic'eland,&Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe;  viz., Germany,  Holland,  l 

and  Eelginm     J 

Western  Europe  ;  viz..  France,  Portugal! 

(witli  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     J 

SouthernEurope;  viz., Italy, Austrianem-  I 

pire,  Greece,  Rouraania,  Bulgaria,  &  JMalta  J 
Levant;       viz.,      Turkey,      Asiatic      and  I 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  f 

Northern    Africa ;    viz.,   Tripoli,   Tunis,  1 
Algeria  and  Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Xooiia  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Pliilip-  ] 

pines;  other  Islands    / 

South  Sea  Islands     

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 


South  America  (Northern),NewGranada,  I 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  I 

and  Argentine  Republic  J 

Whale  Fisheries  ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  Straits, 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  IslanJs, 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America 

Total — Foreign  Countries  

II. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

Austral.  Cols. — N.  So.W.,Victoria&Qu("ensld. 

„           ,,        So.  Aus.,  W.   Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 
N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 
British  North  America    

„     W.  Indies  withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal     

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Channel  Islands    


Total — British  Possessions.. 


[OOU's  omitted.] 


1890. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

43.417, 
69,368, 

60,660, 

11.497, 
13,197, 

2,090, 
1,101, 

94'. 
3,308, 

7,118, 

97,357, 

1,884, 

3-10, 

687, 

4.5-4, 
8,821, 


326,463, 


41,377, 
17,182, 

12,174, 
12,444, 

2,989, 
6,096, 
1,076, 

265, 
959. 


94,562,      82,534, 


Export4 


£ 
13,260, 

37,094, 

25,169, 

12,577, 
10,157, 

1,149, 
1,610, 

1,283, 

2,792, 

200, 
13,231, 

32,077, 
2,901, 
3,059, 

2,264, 

4,246, 

17,909, 

30, 


181,008, 


37,450, 
16,556, 

6,438, 

7,228, 

3,834, 

9,110, 

871, 

320, 

727, 


General  Total    £421,025,  '263,542 


1889. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

47,720, 

71,365, 

60,688, 

10,964, 

13,745, 

2,003, 
1,027, 

780, 

5,038, 

59, 
8,317, 

95,340, 

i,66i, 

248, 

603, 

4,546, 
7,521, 


331,733, 


44,336, 
16,106, 

10,714, 

12,184, 
3,657, 
6,118, 

915, 
422, 

938, 


95.390. 


4-7, '-3, 


£ 
12,182, 

35,234, 

22,645, 

11,224, 
9,103, 

968, 
1,450, 

894, 

3,443, 

132, 
11,097, 

30,299, 
2,510, 
2,595, 

2,209, 

3,897, 

19,334, 

64, 


169,280, 


34,141, 

17,089, 

5,6G5, 

8,115, 
8,168, 

8,947, 
794, 
298, 
595, 


78,812, 


■48,092, 


1888. 


Imports 
from 


£ 
44,540, 
68,233, 

53.133, 

11,256, 

11,337, 

1,601, 
967, 

556, 
5,191, 

82: 

8,950: 

79,314 

1,596. 
479 

762: 
5,188: 
8,292: 

109. 


301,586. 


38,717- 

16,334 

9,626 

9,230 
3,6c8 

5.614; 

"  840 
276 
896 


85,141, 


Kxpor 1 » 


— V 


£ 

10,644, 
30,962, 

21,633. 

9,528, 
7,977, 

831, 
1,148, . 

643, 

3,152 

94, 
12,982 

28,896. 
2,205, 
2,344, 

2,07G, 

3,455, 

15,685, 

29, 

154,284, 


35,829, 
19,690, 

5,703, 

7,555, 

3,135, 

5,923, 

762, 

254, 

599, 


79,450 ' 


386,727,  233,734 


*  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  mauufactures. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingrdom,  for  the  Years  1889-85. —  Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  ['r'jdare  and  Jfa>iHfactures  to  each  Foreign 
Country  aiul  British  Possession. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 

I. — FoRKiGN  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;    viz.,  Russia,   Sweden,! 

Norway,  DiMiimirk,  &  Iceland,  &  Heli£:;ol!in(l  J 
CentralEurope;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland  1 

and  Belgium   j 

Western  Europe  ;    ^iz.,  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azons,   .Madeira,  &c.),  and   Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)  

Southern    Europe ;    viz.,   Italy,   Austrian  "1 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  / 
Levant  I    viz.,    Turkey,    Roumania,    Syria  "1 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern  Africa ;    viz.,   Tripoli,  Tunis,  1 

Algeria,  and  ^lorocco   J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  W'tli  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  "I 

pines;  otlier  Islands J 

.South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  HoUg  Kong  and  Japan   ... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America    

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  "i 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,  1 

Cliili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic),  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine    Confed.  j 

Other  countries  (ixnenumerated) 

Total — Foreign  Countries 

n. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N. 
Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Hondurat 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena... 

Mauritius     

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   

Total — British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


1889. 


£ 

5,660, 

25.735. 
8,879, 

1,478, 

705, 

151. 
149, 


524, 

13,585, 
157, 
963, 

99, 

412, 

795, 
'45, 


59,525, 


,54°, 
,742, 

.286, 

388, 

802, 

79, 

29, 

209, 

57, 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


7,132, 


66,657, 


1888. 


£ 
4,849, 

24,177, 

10,508, 

1,461, 
619, 

124, 
168, 


72, 

463, 

12,314, 
163, 

881, 

78, 
378, 
561, 
132, 


56,948, 


1,485, 

3,186, 

1,135, 

380, 

495, 

75, 

34, 

230, 

75, 


7,095, 


64,043, 


1887. 


£ 

4,507, 

24,640, 

8,034, 

1,341, 
706, 

118, 
145, 

48, 

869, 

10,692, 
123, 

741, 

81, 
283, 
458, 
120, 


52,906, 


1,653, 

2,526, 

1,112, 

329, 

461, 

66, 

29, 

223, 

44, 


6,443, 


59,349, 


1886.   1885 


£ 
3,592, 

22,566, 

7,914, 

1,560, 
868, 

119, 
166, 


62, 

566, 

10,783, 
126, 
886, 

69, 

253, 

489, 

121, 


50,140, 


1,371, 

2,622, 

1,152, 

278, 

323, 

71, 

31, 

210, 

36, 


6,094, 


56,234, 


202 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1890-89-88-87-86.— 7)^^/arerf 
Real  Vahie  {Ex-dxitj/),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OnO's  omitted.] 


FoRKlGN    ARTICI.KS   IMPORTED. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

'R,kVTM.i.TLS.-TextUe,&.c.  Cotton,  Eaw    ... 

Wool    

Silk* 

Flax 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo 

£ 

42.757, 

28,586, 

14,032, 

2,8^6, 

7,868, 

1,521. 

£ 

45,269, 

30,301, 

15,387, 

3,066, 

8.694, 

1,783, 

£ 

39,4-01, 

27,652, 

13,793, 

2,992, 

6,710, 

1,704, 

£ 

39,897, 

25,983, 

13,302, 

2,708, 

5,847, 

1,673, 

£ 

37,792, 

24,308, 

13,269, 

2,416, 

4,737, 

1,891, 

97,620, 

104,500, 

92,252, 

89,410, 

84,4' 3, 

„         „            Fariou-t.   Hides   

2,«;i4, 
2,468, 

23,7", 
1,729, 

17,127, 

3.074, 
2,618, 

22,085, 
1,645, 

19,826, 

3,002, 
2,197, 

23,243, 
1.433, 

14,645, 

3.132, 
2,326, 

16,618, 
1,074, 

11,989, 

3,610, 

Oils  

2,434, 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timber 

15,040, 

1,297, 

12,531, 

47,.«49, 

49,248, 

44,520, 

35.139. 

34,912, 

,,         „           A.grcltl.     Guano 

167, 

6,872, 

191, 

7,947, 

202, 
7,579, 

186, 
6,992, 

538, 

Seeds    

6,862, 

7,039, 

8,138, 

7,781, 

7,178, 

7,400, 

Tropical,  Ac, Pbodticb.  Tea  

9,998, 
4,o<;8, 
18,261, 
3,.H3, 
2,549. 
6,723, 
5,^9', 
2,128, 

53,151. 

10,023, 
4.411, 

22,653, 
3,974, 
2,689, 
6,215, 
5,909, 
1,859, 

10,216, 
3,6,59, 

18,260, 
2,821, 
2,314. 
6.146, 
5,386, 
1,759, 

9,859, 
4,334, 
16,515, 
3.409, 
1,878, 
5,771, 
5,468, 
2,012, 

11,360, 

Cotiee  and  Chieh. 
Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco    

Bice 

Fruits  .' 

3,412, 
15,998, 
3,782, 
2,4fi6, 
5,515, 

Wines  

5,135, 

Spirits  

2,032, 

57,733. 

50,561, 

49.246, 

49,700, 

Food   Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions    

55.045, 
51,198, 

50,808, 
47,454, 

50,675, 
41,775, 

47,819, 
40,526, 

43,225, 
38,013, 

104,243, 

98,262, 

92,450, 

88,345, 

81,238. 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

66,517, 

376,119, 
44,767, 

420,886, 

65,103, 

382,984. 
44.227, 

58,939, 

52,630, 

52,606, 

Total  Entjiterated  Impobts  .... 
xVdd  for  Unenumebatej)  Impoets  (say) 

346,503, 
40,079, 

321,948, 
39,987, 

361,935. 

310,269, 
39,112, 

Total  Impoets   

427,21', 

386,582, 

349,381, 

*  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up.'" 


1891.] 


Imporis,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  lS90-SQ-eQ-&7-m.— Declared 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  luisn  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


KRITISR    PROnUCF,  Sec,  EXPOKTED. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

Manfbs. — Textile.  Cotton  iranufactures.. 

£ 

62,079, 

12,352, 

20,422, 

4,089, 

2,230, 

478, 

5.716, 

866, 

£ 
58.826, 
11,711, 

£ 
60,325, 

£ 
59.577, 
11.379, 

£ 
57,365, 
n  4S9 

Woollen  Manufactures 

21,340,      19.991, 

4,342,        4,052, 

2,5('7,  1     2.fi66, 

509,   i         388 

20,585,      19,738, 

3,970,        4.406, 

2,326,  [     2,234. 

439,  1        436, 

Silk  Manufactures 

Linen  Manufactiires .... 
Yam 

5,777, 
839, 

5,553, 

887, 

5,455,        5,257, 
939,           935, 

108,232, 

105,851, 

105,518, 

104,670. 

101,860, 

Sewed.    Apparel 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 


Mftals,  &c. 


Hardware  

Machinery 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass. 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm    . 


Cerffmic  Mamtfcts.  Earthenware  and  Glass 


Iiidigenoua  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale. 

and  Products.      Butter    

Cheese    

Candles  

Salt 

Spirits    

Soda   


Tariouit  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 

Soap    

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 


Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles 
Unenumerated  Articles 


ToTAi.  Exports. 


s,o;6, 

4.977, 

4,659, 

3.941, 

3,902, 

2,113, 

2,251, 

2,322, 

2,349, 

2,094, 

7,149, 

7,228, 

6,981, 

6,290, 

5,996, 

2,765, 

2,988, 

3,107, 

2,920, 

2,847, 

16,413, 

15.255, 

12.933, 

11,146, 

10.134, 

3i,c82, 

29,153, 

26.373, 

25,000, 

21,723, 

-^.o-^S, 

3,787, 

3,391, 

3,005, 

2,904. 

^^i^S^ 

1,2^12, 

1,430, 

1,147. 

1.057, 

19,020, 

14,794, 

11,341, 

10,176, 

53,394, 

9,837, 

76,153, 

"57,259, 

58,635, 

48,502. 

3,113, 

3.240. 

3 , 1 04, 

2.911. 

2.775- 

1,877, 

1,858, 

1,706, 

1,678, 

1.583. 

I3«, 

144, 

146, 

156, 

165, 

48, 

49, 

51, 

57, 

51, 

262, 

231, 

199, 

181, 

202, 

653, 

539, 

487, 

525, 

592, 

1,250, 

1,176, 

1,137, 

1,018, 

890, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,228, 

3.997, 

3-726, 

3,615, 

3-483, 

i,^2£;, 

647, 

4,279, 

1,295, 

1,245, 

1,175, 

1,117, 

2,787, 

2,683, 

2,469, 

2,223, 

Sli' 

503, 

482, 

451, 

446, 

404. 

438, 

392, 

329, 

368, 

968, 

965, 

5,988, 

909, 

831, 

855, 

8,158, 

5,711, 

5.255, 

5,009, 

42,3.^^4, 

37,230, 

33,847, 

30,886, 

30,725. 

14,156, 

17,299, 

16,212, 

14,377, 

14,014, 

263,543, 

248,092, 

233.734, 

221,398, 

212,364, 

204 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kiugdora.) — Accotmt  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  ami 
Cleared  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Varioics  Countries,  during  the  Years  endul 
December,  1890-89-88. 


Countries  from 
whence  Entered  and 


wliicli  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countries. 

■D       .      r  Noi'tliern  ports  , 
Russia  •<  Q     .1 

L  boutuern     „ 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland   

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal  

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Rouraania   

Turkey     

Egypt  

United  States  of  America 

Mexico,  Foreign  West 
Indies,  and  Central 
America  

Brazil  

Peru 

Chili     

Oiina  

Other  countries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

East  Indies,  including  "1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   

Total,  Britixh  Possessions 

ToTiL  Foreign  Countries 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Twelve  Months  ("1890 

ended  -j     '89 

December,        [     '88 


Total  Erititili  and  Foreign. 


1890. 


Entered.         Cleared 


Tons. 

1,508,054 

83'J,262 

1,542,865 

1,159.981 

365,928 

1,944,907 

1,836,907 

1,495,715 

2,126,373 

2,891,455 

153,176 

261,726 

46,136 

110,933 

373,786 

280,471 

350,387 

5,544,836 

91,152 

174,606 

46,806 

184,009 

127,956 

1,255,822 

24,713,249 


1,444,170 

1,297,783 

71fi,71-J 
112,839 
354,151 
341,194 


4,266,85] 


28,980,100 


Tons. 

21  ;,7i9 

1.246,573 

803,1 1  2 

1,018,471 

3,485,666 

1,803,281 

1,461,290 

3.961,517 

1,392.799 

457,498 

2,417,396 

72,344 

153,911 

122,386 

406,047 

9 '5,743 
3,349,88c 

441,494 

764,909 

56,015 

403,088 

84,32; 

1,9841336 


28,169,45c 


814,903 

1,894,413 

973,701 

283,518 

276,09; 

1,444,997 


5,687,627 


33,857,083 


1889. 


Entered.  Cleared 


Tons. 

1,787,349 

930,603 

1,592,338 

1,152,634 

348,4-98 

1,982,872 

1,872,415 

1,369,572 

2,122,18^ 

2,626,536 

152,486 

273,479 

66,112 

91,318 

268,544 

298,528 

300,71f 

5,212,581 

83,165 

196,501: 

41,679 

205,353 

140,52S 

1,074,077 


34,190,06{ 


1,446,770 

1,458,661 

597,612 
140,420 
334,880 
349,408 


4,327,751 


28,517,820 


Tons. 
1,243,619 

204,132 
1,200,601 

742,419 
1,064,859 
3,512,456 
1,827,850 
1,197,079 

3,533,130 
1,270,798 

458,336 

2,317,742 

79,941 

140,884 

86,904 

446,463 

912,627 

3,228,754 

406,56c 

765,749 
44,99^ 

287, 71^ 

57,627 

2,367,32s 


-57: 


812,212 
1,830,438 

954,087 

279,05.' 
240,709 

1, 533,81c 


5,650,309 


33,048,881 


1888. 


Entered.  Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,709,211 

1,033.088 

1,417,380 

1,009,401 

343,155 

2,043,730 

2,013,233 

1,324,345 

2,150,115 

2,408,960 

155,354 

276,620 

66,813 

94,771 

315,378 

231,208 

316,743 

4,406,409 

108,392 

237,817 
114,483 
123,571 
163,365 
1,121,287 


!3,179,82P 


1,163,453 

1,373,929 

603,331 
142,013 
336,50(> 
278,127 


3,897,353 


27,077,182  31,664,440 


1891.] 


Import.^,  Expurts,  Sfiijipiinj,  Bullion. 
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COLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE. —  (United  Kingd-mi.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Years 
1890-89-88. 

[Ono's  omitted.] 


1S90. 

1889. 

1888. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Imported  from — 

Australia  

S.  America,  Brazil,  1 

Mexi'.'o,W.  Indies  j' 

United  States    

£ 
2,097, 
4,412, 
2,594, 

£ 

2-527, 
4,058, 

£ 
4,169, 
2,801, 
2,569, 

28, 
2,146, 
3,976, 

£ 
3,945, 

786, 

2,251, 

£ 

2,264, 
2,384, 

France   

9,103, 

4,848, 
3,979, 

1,875, 
515, 

582, 

151, 

2,515, 

6,782, 

2,o;2, 
1,122. 

134, 
187, 

56, 
29, 
54- 

9,539, 

1,673, 
2,895, 

64, 
676, 

658, 

170, 

2,011, 

6,150, 

2,281, 
388, 

164, 
150, 

27, 

25, 

6,982, 

3,107, 
1,860, 

82, 
1,395, 

1,057, 

146, 

1,161, 

4,681, 

840, 

387, 

169, 

34, 

40, 

Germany,  ITolland,  "1 
Belg.,  and  Sweden  J 

Portusral,        Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar   ....  j' 

Malta  and  Egypt 

Cl)ina,    TN-ith    Hong"! 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

All  other  Countries  .... 

Totals  Imported  .... 

23,568, 

10,386, 

17,686, 

9,185. 

15,790, 

6,214, 

Exported  to — 

France   

813, 
1,881, 

4,189, 

6,883, 

2,802, 

1,012, 

750, 

1,855, 
1,005, 

458, 
154, 
660, 

1,692, 
993, 

2,394, 

126, 

47, 
51, 

3. 
1,756, 

1,941, 

545, 
256, 

352, 

Germany,  Holland,  1 
Belg.  &  Sweden     / 

Portugal,        Spain,  \ 
and  Gibraltar   ....  J 

B.      India,      China,  "j 
Hong  Kong   and  > 
Japan     J 

United  States   

1,272, 

8,456, 

629, 

61, 

151, 
321, 

5,079, 

1,669, 

10, 

2,391, 

4,097, 
1,209, 

224, 

9,621, 

31, 

242, 

322, 
226, 

3,700, 

632, 

4, 

1,420, 

7,688, 
1,500, 

1,153, 

5,841, 
32, 

South  Africa     

S.  America,  Brazil,  "1 

Mexico, W.  Indies  J 

All  other  Countries ... 

306, 

-13, 

Totals  Exported  ... 

11,307, 

10,890, 

14,455, 

10,666, 

14,944, 

7,615, 

Excess  of  imports    ... 
„        exports    .... 

9,261, 

504, 

3.231, 

1,481, 

816, 

1,401, 
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BRITISH  CORN. — Gazette  Average.  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
WeeH^  for  1890. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


1890. 
Jan.     4  , 
„     11 
„     18 
„     25  , 

Feb.  1  . 

„  8  , 

„  15  . 

.,  22  . 

March  1  . 

,,       8  . 

„     15  . 

„     22  . 

„     29  . 

April  5  . 
„  12  . 
„  19  . 
»     26  . 

May  3  . 

,,  10  . 

,,  17  . 

„  24  . 

„  31  . 

June  7  . 
„  14  . 
„  21  . 
.,     28  . 


Weekly  Averajte. 
(Per  Imperial  (iiiarter.) 


Wheat. 


s.  d. 

30  - 

30  I 

30  2 

30  1 

30  I 

29  9 

29  8 

29  9 

29  10 

29  1 1 

29  II 

29  8 

29  9 

29  8 

29  9 

29  10 

30  4 

30  9 

31  7 

32  5 
ii  2 
32  II 

32  10 

32  8 

32  9 

32  8 


Barley. 


S.  d. 

30  5 

31  5 

32  3 
32     2 

32  2 

31  10 

31  8 

31  2 

30  11 

30  9 

30  8 

30  4 

29  10 

30  - 
29  9 
29  10 

29  2 

27  9 

28  3 
27  7 

30  5 
26  5 

25  1 

25  7 
24  11 

26  - 


8  6 

8  6 

8  7 

8  6 


9  2 
9  3 
9   10 

9     10 

9  8 
o  - 
9  II 
9     6 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


1890. 

July    5  . 

„     12  . 

,.     19  . 

„     26  . 

Aug.  2  . 
„  9  . 
„  16  . 
„  23  . 
„     30  . 

Sept.  6  ., 
»     13  ., 

„     20  ., 
„     27  .. 

Oct.   4  .. 

,,     11  .. 

»     18  .. 

„    25  .. 

Nov.   1  .. 

.,       8  .. 

„     15  .. 

,.     22  .. 

,,     29  .. 


Dec.    6 
,,     13 

„     20 
»     27 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat.        Barlev 


S.  d. 

32  8 

li  2 

li  10 

35  - 


35  10   23  4 
i6  3   24  5 


36  6 

l^  5 

35  9 

34  6 

II  1 

32  I 

31  6 

31  2 

30  II 

30  10 

31  - 

31  6 

32  I 
32  8 
32  9 
32  7 

32  3 

32  2 

32  4 

32  3 


s.  d. 

22  6 

24  2 

24  6 

25  2 


25  4 

26  2 
31  3 


Oats. 


*.  d. 

19  10 

19  4 

19  6 

19  10 

20  4 
20  5 
20  3 
20  I 
19  2 


30  11 

30  3 

29  11 

29  9 

29  5 

29  3 

29  7 

29  10 

29  7 

29  5 

29  3 

28  11 

29  - 

28  9 

28  5 

28  8 

28  5 

7  5 

7  5 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  6 

7  8 

7  8 

7  10 
7  10 

7  6 
7  II 


1891.] 
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P.UIXrSH   COR'S.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of,  for  1890,  trith  those  for  1889,  added  for  Comparison. 


Per  Imperial  Qiiiirter,  1890.                Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1889. 

Wheat.          Barley.           Oats.            Wheat.     |     Barley. 

Oats. 

January 

February  

s.        d. 
30         1 

29        9 

29        9 

s.       d. 
31       6 

31       8 

30       6 

*.       d. 
i8       4 

18       6 

18       6 

«.        d.      s.      d. 

30       2      26       9 

i 
29       6      26       4 

JO        I       25     10 

*.  d. 
16        4 

»6  5 
16     11 

March    

i    "                   ! 

First  quarter    .... 

29        10 

31       3 

1 

18        <;  I   29     11   1  26       4 

'                  1 

16       7 

April 

29     10 

3-       8 
3^       8 

29       8 
28       1 
25       4 

18  4 

19  4 
19       9 

29     10  1  25 

29       9      23     10 

28       6      21       6 

17       6 

Mav   

18  4 
18       8 

June 

Second  quarter.... 

31        9 

27       8 

19       2 

29       4 

23       5 

18       2 

July   

33       8 
36        I 
32      II 

24       1 
26       1 
30      2 

19       7 

20 

18       3 

29  2 

30  9 
20     1 1 

21       7 
20       7 
29       1 

19  4 
19  6 
17       9 

August  

September 

Third  quarter  .... 

.n4       3 

26      9 

19       3   ]   29     I" 

23       9 

18      IC 

October 

30  11 

32       3 
32       3 

31  10 

29      6 
29      2 
28      6 

17       4 
17       5 
17       9 

29  8 

30  I 

30       - 
30       5 

16       7 

November 

17        I 

J)ecember 

JO       -      30       2 

17      11 

Fourth  quarter.... 

29       1 

17       6 

29      1 1 

30       2 

17       2 

The  Ybab    

31      " 

28      8 

18       7 

29       9 

25     11 

17       8 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 
^^et  Produce  in  Quarters  a7id  Years  ended  Slst  Dec,  1890-89-88-87. 

[OnO's  omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

Correspoiidiiij;  Quarters 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 

5,42  2, 
7,120, 

3,360, 

30. 

2,490, 

615, 

£ 
5,879, 

7,015, 

3,480, 

40, 

2,390, 

590, 

£ 
457, 

120, 
10, 

£ 

105, 

IOC, 

25, 

£ 
5,516, 

7,870, 

2,960, 

35, 

2,360, 

515, 

£ 
5,452, 

7,850, 

3,180, 

35 

Stumps     

Taxes   

Post  Office  

2  370 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

465, 

Property  Tax 

19,037, 

1,180, 

19,394, 
1,110, 

587, 



230, 
70, 

19,256, 
1,010, 

19,352, 
1,130, 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

20,217, 
160, 

21  1, 

656, 

20,504, 
160, 
113, 
801, 

587, 
145, 

300, 
98,    ■ 

20,266, 
160, 
114, 

727, 

20,482, 

150, 

21, 

723, 

Totals 

21,244, 

21,578, 

732, 

Net  Dkc 

398, 

J 

K.  £334, 

21,267, 

21,376, 

YEARS, 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 
19,816, 

25,335, 
13,580, 

2,975. 

9,670, 

2,425, 

£ 
20,423, 

24,625, 

12,770, 

2,975, 

9,460, 

2,255, 

£ 
607, 

£ 

710, 
810, 

210, 
170, 

£ 
19,927, 

25,660, 

13,130, 

2,945, 

8,890, 
2,040, 

£ 
19,747, 

25,550, 

12,385, 

Taxes  

Post  OfEce 

2,910, 
8,580, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

1,915, 

Property  Tax 

73,801, 
12,870, 

72,508, 
12,480, 

607, 

1,900, 
390, 

72,592, 
13,695, 

71,117, 
15,615, 

Crown  Lands  

Interest  on  Advances 

86,671, 

430, 

348, 

3,079, 

84,988, 

430, 

286, 

3,259, 

607, 
180, 

2,290, 
62, 

86,287, 

420, 

334, 

3,132, 

86,732, 

390, 

453. 

2.788, 

Totals  

90,528, 

88,963, 

787, 

V 

2,352, 
J 

90,173, 

90,363, 

Nkt  Incr.  £"1,5G5, 
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LONDON  CLEARING;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND   PROVINCIAL. 

r/w  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissorij  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1890 ;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 


[O.OnO's  omitted.] 


im). 


JiD 


..  11 

„    18 

„    25 

f«h.     1 

„      8 

„    15 

„    23 

Miir.    1 

„      8 

0.) 

,.    2« 

Ipril    5 

„     13 

„    19 

„    26 

Iiiv     3 

.;    10 

..    17 

..    24 

„    SI 

one   7 

..    14 

„    21 

„    28 

uljr     a 

„    12 

„    19 

..    26 

"R     2 

..      9 

..    16 

„    23 

..    SO 

pt.    6 

„    13 

„    20 

..  ?7 : 

t.     4 

„    11 

.,    18 

„    86 

or.    1 

„      8 

.     U 

,    22 

„    29 

c.    6 

..    IS 

■•    20.... 

England  .vnd  Walks. 


London; 
Cleiireii  in 
encli  Week 

oil  tlie 
preceding 
Wednes'tiiy. 


& 

180,98 
'49.8 1 
J  72.75. 
•39.05 
124,00 
187,61 

128.21 
174,21 

124.79 

i86.:o 
•"J.S.^ 
165,22 
'25,43 
181,79 
108,46 
"52,4S 
132.82 

173.52 
I46..q4 
126.^5 
184.18 
97.24 

188.62 
121,04. 
148,99 
'27.17 

212, 00 
140,12 

'79.^5 
142,88 

1:8,85 
174.^ 
13:.-,^ 
167.72 
120.61 

'70,:;9 

'37-49 
162,2? 
122,26 

'77.39 
iSf  .69 

'74.38 
129  03 

16';, 79 

145.42 
131. 10 
176,^0 
114.22 

'72,7'^ 
Il6.  =  6 

'56.87 

12,'?,-<> 


Private 
Kanks. 

(Fi.xed 
Issues, 


£ 

1.09 
1,10 
1,09 

un 

1,06 

1,(IS 
1,02 

1,02 
1.03 
1,02 
1,03 
l.OC 

1,11 
1,11 
1,10 
1,08 
1,10 

1,10 

1.08 
1,C6 

1,05 
1.04 
1,62 
1,03 

1,05 

1,<I2 
1,00 
1,00 
1.00 

98 

96 

90 

97 

98 

99 

1,02 

1,10 

1  1.3 
1.12 

1.11 
Ml 
I  111 
1,(9 
1(9 

l.<7 

1,(IK 

1,(5 
1,05 


Joint 
Stock 
Blinks. 
(Fixed 
Issues. 
2,04). 


£ 

1,32 
1,34 
1,32 
1,30 

1,28 

1,27 
1.27 
1,29 
l,:il 
1,.30 
1,31 
1,.35 

1,41 
1,41 
1,40 
1,38 

1,40 

l,;-:s 
1,3G 
1,34 

1,31 

1,28 
1.26 
1,2G 

1,28 

1,2,-, 
1,23 

1.23 
1,22 
1,20 
1,19 
1,19 

119 
1,18 
1,20 
1,23 

1:.30 

1,34 
1,33 

1,.34 
1.35 
1,35 
1,35 
1,34 

1,30 
1,28 
1.26 
1.25 


Total. 

fFixed 
Issues, 
4,93). 


2.41 
2,44 
2,41 
2,37 
2,34 

2,30 
2,29 

2.31 
2.. 34 

21.34 
2.41 


2,S2 

2,50 
2,46 

2,50 

2,48 

2,44 
2,40 

2.36 

2,32 
2,28 
2.29 

2.33 
2,27 

2.2,3 

2,22 
2,lS 
2,15 
2,'5 

2,16 
2,16 
2,19 

2,25 
2,40 

2,47 
3,45 
2,45 
2,46 
2,45 
2,44 
2,43 

2..V 

2,34 
2,31 
2.30 


SCOTLAMI. 


Average 
for  Four 
Weeks 
ending 


1890. 
Jan.     4... 


Feb.     1.. 


-M:ir.    1. 


April  26. . 


May  24.; 


June  2].. 


July  19.. 


An?.  16... 


Oct.   11.. 


Nov.    8. 


Hcc.    6.. 


£5 

and 

upttards 


£ 

1,87 


1,74 


1,63 


2  12 


2,07 


l.Rt 


8ept.  13...      1,85 


1,79 


4,P0 


2.10 


Under 
i5. 


£ 
4,33 


4,00 


4,0.-, 


4,60 


4,C0 


4,45 


4,49 


4,07 


'I'OTA  L. 


d'ixed 

ISSMI'S, 

2.(i«j. 


Irki.and. 


£ 
6,20 


5,79 

5,74 
5,6^^ 

5,96 

6,72 

6,67 

6-44 

6,27 

6,30 

6,28 

9,57 


4,88  7,04 


£5 
and 

U|i«;inls 


£ 
3,90 


3,84 


3,79 


3,84 


4,11 


3,85 


3,70 


3,05 


3,38 


3,70 


4.27 


Under 
£5. 


£ 
.3,13 


2,80 


2,84 


2,93 


2,08 


2,70 


2.89 


3,18 


.3,10 


VUL.    I  IV.       TAUT    I. 


TrxAl. 

(Vixrd 
Issues, 


6,64 


6.63 


6,63 


6.4^ 


6.  3 


2.10 


Periodical  Returns. 


Liabilities. 


Notes  Issued 


£ 
Mills. 
:i3,32 
KS,48 
34,01 
34,.^7 
36,09 

36.36 
37.22 
38,31 
38,89 

39,01 
39,18 
89,43 
39,75 

89,34 

38,87 
38,98 
38,50 
38,23 

37,45 
S7,36 
37,45 
37.13 

36,84 
36,98 
36,74 
36,79 
36,.53 
36,11 
35,83 
36,16 
36,31 

36,02 
37,48 
37,95 

38,03 

38,10 
37,73 
37,23 
36,63 

35,58 
35,05 
35,32 
35,10 
3."),21 

35,03 

34,51 

.     37,84 

3fl,94 

40,21 
40,18 
39,86 
39,10 
39,19 


[Mar. 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  Sth  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844, 


[0,000'i<  omitted.] 
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Issue  Depabtmkkt. 


Datf.s. 
(Wednesdays.) 


Jan. 


Feb. 


29  .., 

5  .. 
13  .. 
„  19  .. 
„     26  .. 

Mar.  5  .. 
„  12  .. 
„     19  .. 


April 


May 


July 


Aug.    6 
..     20 


Sept 


3 

10 

„     24 
Oct.     1 


Nov. 


15  . 
22  . 
29  . 

5  , 
12 
19 
26 

3 
10 
17 
24 
81 


Government  i 
Debt. 


£ 
MIns. 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,03 

11,03 
11.02 
11.03 
11,02 

11,03 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 

11,03 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 

11,02 

ii;o3 

11,03 
11.02 
11,03 

11,02 
11,03 
11.02 

11,03 

11.03 
11.03 
11.C2 
11,02 

11,03 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 
11,03 

11,02 
11,02 
11.03 
11.03 

11,03 
11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 


Assets. 


Other 
Securities. 


£ 

Mlns. 
5,18 
5,18 
5,18 
5,18 
5,18 

5,18 
5,18 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,4;} 
5,43 
5,43 
5,13 

5,13 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,4:? 
5,43 
5,43 


Gold  Coin 

and 

Bullion. 


£ 
Mlns. 
17,12 

17,2s 
17,81 
18,37 
19,89 

20,16 
21,02 
21,86 
22,44 

22,56 
22,73 
22,98 
23,30 

22,90 
22,42 
22,53 
22,05 
21,77 
21,00 
20,91 
21,00 
20,68 

20,39 
20,53 

20,29 
20.34 

20.08 
19.66 
19  38 
19,71 
19,86 

1957 
21,03 
21,50 
21,58 

21  ,fi.-) 
21.28 
20.78 
20,17 
19.13 
18,60 
ls,87 
18,65 
18,76 

18,58 
18,06 
21.39 
•-3,49 

23,76 
2S.73 
23.U 
22.65 
22,74 


COLLATKBAI.  COLUMMS. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.l  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 
24,68 
24o« 
24, '5 
2^,86 
2,^52 
2^„85 
2.^.47 
23,18 
23.07 
23,67 
2.3.  ,^0 
23,14 
23,88 

24.93 

24,73 
24,43 
24,43 
24,82 

24,06 
24,82 
24,69 
24-55 
24,86 
24.60 
24,44 
24,86 

25,60 

25o4 
25.37 
25,02 
25.33 

25.65 
25,22 
24.81 
24,80 

24,92 
24.70 
24,52 
24.33 

25,41 
25,28 
25,04 
24.53 
24,61 

24,79 
24.49 
24,46 
24,63 

24.67 

24, 2t) 

2i,o6 
24,89 
25,11 


Minimum  Itates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bimk  of  England. 


Per  cni. 
1  (End  of  1889)    5 
1  Jau 6 


19  Feb 5 

12  Mar 4', 

19     , 4 

9  April 3\ 

16   ;.    3 


25  June 4 

30  July 5 

20  Aug 4 

24  Sept.    ...    5 

12  Nov 6 

3  Dec 5 


1891.]  Periodical  Eeturns. 

— Weekly  Retcen. 

for  Wediiesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1830. 

rO.OOi's  omitted.] 
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U  lo  U  15 

Banking  Dkpabtment. 


Liabilities. 


.(|iital  and  Rest. 


CtpiUl.  I    Rest. 


£ 

I  Ins. 
4,55 
4,55 
4.55 
4,55 
4.55 

4,55 
4,55 
4.55 
4,55 

4,55 
4.55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4,55 
4,55 
4.55 
4,55 

4,55 
4.55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4.55 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
4.55 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 

4.65 
4.55 
4,55 
4,55 

4,55 
455 
4,55 
4,55 
4,55 


£ 
MIns. 
3,18 
S,4(l 
3,44 
3,45 
3,46 

3,49 
3,50 
3,53 
3.47 

3.78 
3,79 
3,81 
3.84 

3,84 
3,14 
3,14 
3,15 
3,14 

3,15 
3.15 
3,16 
3,16 

3,11 
3,11 
.3,12 
3,13 

3,18 
3,38 
3,40 
3,41 
3,40 

3.45 
3,47 
3,50 
3..50 

3,78 
3,78 
3,82 
3.83 

3,84 
3,12 
3.15 
3,15 
3,17 
3,16 
3,18 
3,;9 
3,27 

8,21 
3.22 
3,2* 
3,25 
3,24 


Deposits. 


Public.    Private 


£ 
Mln?. 
6,  lo 
6,28 
5,38 
5-98 
7.67 

7.10 
8,42 
9.5 1 

10.75 

10,34 
9-50 
10,28 
11,24 

11,17 
7.72 
7.21 
7,55 
8.83 

8.07 
6,03 
6,21 
6.39 

5.53 
7.07 
7,56 
8.27 
6.52 
5,24 

4.21 
3,74 
3.37 
2,76 
2,79 
3.61 
2,88 

2,45 
2,65 
3,06 
3,80 

3,91 
4.65 
3.  .34 
3,45 
3.55 
2.69 
2.89 
4,09 
3,84 

3,31 
3.92 
4..35 
5.42 
6,83 


£ 
Mlns. 
28,00 
25,62 
24,76 
22,84 
23,24 

23,10 
22,88 
22,62 
24,60 

22,91 
23,39 
23,29 
25,04 

25,84 
2G.52 
27,15 
26,35 
26,19 

24,47 
26,34 
26,52 
25,99 

25.14 
25,20 
26,68 
27,25 

27,78 
2S,21 
29.04 

27,08 
27,62 

28,22 
28,76 
28,87 
28,63 

29,03 
27,85 
27,79 
28,09 

29,04 
28.69 
30,25 
29,30 
29,05 

29,17 
30.29 
36,36 
34.99 

33,31 
32,64 
33,20 
30,25 
3;!,y9 


Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 


£ 
Mlns 
,15 
.17 
,21 
,21 
,18 

22 

'h 

,21 
,18 

,20 
.23 
.24 
,19 

22 
'.17 
,16 
,19 
,20 


Datks. 
Wcdnesdys.) 


1890 

Jan.  1 

..      8 

..    16 

22 

"    29 

Feb.  5 
„  12 
»  19 
„    26  , 

Mar.  5 
„    12 
„    19  , 
„    26  , 

April  2  . 
..      9 
.,    16  , 
„    23 
„    30 

May  7 

„    14 

21 

"     28  '. 

June  4  , 
„  11  , 
,.  18  , 
„    25  , 

July  2  . 
.,      9 
„    16  , 
„    23  , 
„    30  . 

Aug.  6  , 
..^13  , 
.,  20  , 
..    27  . 

Sept.  3  . 
,.  10  • 
„  17  . 
,.     24  . 

Oct.   1  . 

,.      8  . 

„    15  , 

,.    22  . 

,.    29  . 
Nov.  5  . 

..    12  , 

„    19  . 

„    26  . 

Dec.  3  , 
„  10  . 
„  17  . 
»  24  , 
.,    31  . 


Securities. 


Govern- 
ment. 


£ 
Mlns. 
14,87 
17,07 
15,77 
14,62 
14,62 

13,86 
13,86 
13,78 
13,76 

14,24 
1.3.97 
13;80 
13,80 

15,77 
15,77 
15,58 
15,58 
16,05 

16,00 
15,61 
15,51 
15,51 

15,51 
15,51 
15,51 
15,51 

14,01 
15,10 
14,90 
14,50 
14,40 

14,21 
14,57 

15,07 
13,97 

13,79 
14,22 
14,42 
14,42 

14,36 
17,55 
17,25 
16,20 
16,13 

15,50 
14,95 
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1.  When  unexpectedly  called   upon   to  furnish  a  paper  for  the 
Introduction.  March  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 

with  no  time  for  original  research,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  several 
years  since  any  branch  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  prisons 
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had  been  specially  considered  by  the  Societ}^,  and  that  an  evening 
might  profitably  be  devoted  to  that  important  subject.  I  remem- 
bered also  that  a  Penitentiary  Congress  had  met  in  St.  Petersburgh 
in  June  last,  to  which  I  was  nominated  as  a  delegate  of  the  Society, 
but  which  I  was  unable  to  attend  from  sickness,  and  that  I  had 
put  together  some  notes  on  one  of  the  chief  matters  to  be  discussed, 
which  I  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  Congress  in  person  had 
I  been  able  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  proposed  programme  of  the 
Congress  were  three  questions  relating  to  prison  labour,  and  an 
illustrative  exhibition  of  the  results  of  prison  industry  was  in- 
tended to  be  held.  The  nature  of  this  latter  I  am  unacquainted 
with,  as  the  report  of  the  Congress  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
I  sent  them  an  account  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever 
organised — that  by  myself  in  Calcutta  in  1856. 

The  first  question  was  regarding  the  regulation  of  prison 
labour;  the  second  had  reference  to  its  bearing  on  free  labour,  with 
a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  any  injurious  com- 
petition in  the  matter;  and  the  third  dealt  with  the  encourage- 
ments which  may  be  allowed  to  a  convict  in  the  disposal  of  his 
earnings,  without  prejudice  to  the  maintenance  of  good  discipliue. 

These  notes  I  intend  to  utilise  this  evening ;  and  as  a  very 
beneficial  and,  in  my  opinion,  accurate  view  of  the  importance  of 
prison  labour  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  reformation,  and 
profit,  is  now  taken  by  the  prison  authorities  in  this  country,  under 
legislative  sanction  and  the  able  direction  of  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  why 
I  have  long  considered  it  to  be  the  most  rational,  humane,  and 
effective  system  of  punishing  and  preventing  crime  which  has  yet 
been  put  in  practice. 

2.  In  considering  all  such  questions,  and  in  particular  those 
The  ethics  of  prison     which  have  been,  and  still  are  in  some  degree, 
^^^°^^-  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  as  that  of 

the  proper  and  effective  punishment  of  crime,  it  is  as  well,  I  think, 
to  consider  first  the  ethics  or  principles  and  laws  regulating  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  apply  them  to  their  practical 
uses,  to  ascertain  by  their  results  how  far  the  practice  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  Congress,  not  the 
least  interesting  was  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
prison  philanthropist  and  apostle  of  humanity,  in  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  his  death  in  Russia.  We  need  go  no  further  back  to 
ascertain  his  views  than  to  refer  to  the  great  work  of  John  Howard 
on  the  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,"  which 
appeared,  in  1777. 
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When  -n-riting  of  the  prisons  of  Holland,  he  mentions  that 
"  the  States  do  not  transport  convicts,"  but  men  are  pnt  to  labour 
in  the  task-houses,  and  •women  to  proper  work  in  the  spin-houses, 
upon  this  professed  maxim,  "  Make  them  diligent,  and  they  will 
"  be  honest." 

In  Holland,  even  in  those  days,  the  children  of  malefactoi-s  who 
were  executed,  and  of  those  who  were  sentenced  for  long  terms  to 
the  task  or  spin-houses,  were  sent  to  the  orphan  house,  and  were 
there  brought  up  in  industry,  and  not  left  destitute  vagabonds 
to  become  unhappy  victims  to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their 
parents. 

In  the  hospital  of  San  Michel,  in  Rome,  visited  by  Howard 
in  1778,  in  the  depai-tment  used  as  a  prison  for  boys  and  young 
men,  he  copied  two  inscriptions  which  embodied,  as  he  rightly 
conceived,  "  an  expression  of  the  grand  purpose  of  all  civil  policy 
"  in  relation  to  criminals." 

On  the  door  was  inscribed : — 

POFE  CLEME^"T  XI. 

For  the  correction  and  instruction 

of  profligate  youth, 

That  they  who  when  idle,  were  injurious. 

When  instructed  might  be  useful 

to  the  State. 

1704. 

In  the  room  itself  appeared  the  following  sentence ;  both  were 

in  Latin : — 

It  is  of  little  advantage 

To  restrain  the  bad  by  punishment, 

Unless  you  render  them  good 

by  discipline. 

Now,  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end  is  not 
yet  settled.  There  are  still  advocates  of  each  of  the  two  leading 
systems,  based  on  opposite  theories  of  the  uses  of  imprisonment  as 
a  punishment  and  prevention. 

The  oldest  is  that  a  prison  should  be  rendered  a  terror  to  evil 
doers  by  the  infliction  of  as  much  pain  as  can  be  inflicted  without 
direct  injury  to  health  or  risk  to  life.  The  other  is  a  graduated 
system  of  punishment,  from  which  the  direct  infliction  of  pain  is 
eliminated,  and  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  work  his  way  to  freedom 
and  mitigation  of  sentence  by  good  conduct  in  jail,  supplemented 
by  industry  in  the  tasks  assigned  to  him,  in  accordance  with  his 
crime  and  sentence. 

In  the  first  plan,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoner  is 
either  altogether  ignored,  or  subordinated  so  entirely  to  the  object 
of  rendering  his  prison  life  burdensome,  as  to  be  practically  lost 
sight  of.     This  system  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous 

q2 
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view  of  human  nature,  -vvhicli  has,  in  my  belief,  caused  its  failure 
■wherever  it  has  been  rigorously  enforced. 

Solitary  confinement  for  various  periods,  deprivation  of  all 
sources  of  enjoyment,  prolonged  enforced  silence,  and  their  gloomy 
accompaniments,  aimless,  dispiriting,  and  exhausting  tasks,  have 
often  produced  their  natural  results  in  wrecking  both  mind  and 
body.  I  doubt  if  they  have  exercised  the  smallest  influence  upon 
the  habitually  criminal  classes  in  determent  of  crime.  The  reason 
of  this  appears  to  me  io  be  simple  and  obvious.  Pain  is  a  sensation, 
and  has  no  immediate  connection  with  a  moral  sentiment.  Ptiin, 
again,  is  confined  to  the  individual  made  to  suffer  it,  and  can 
scarcely  be  fully  realised  by  other  persons,  even  in  its  active 
manifestations.  The  mental  and  bodily  torture  of  long  continued 
solitary  confinement,  unrelieved  by  a  ray  of  the  sunshine  of 
humanity,  is  never  seen  by  the  outer  world,  and  even  if  v/itnessed 
by  others  whom  it  is  intended  to  deter,  would  have  no  active 
terrors,  for  it  is  a  passive  state.  The  painful  scenes  witnessed  at 
public  executions  when  the  laws  were  savage  in  their  severity,  and 
brutal  in  their  exhibition,  had  no  effect  whatever  in  deterring  from 
crime,  and  simply  demoralised  those  who  thronged  to  gloat  over 
the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  perverted  justice. 

In  our  Norfolk  Island,  the  system  of  unrelenting  seventy  in  its 
most  repulsive  form,  succeeded  in  converting  rational  beings  into 
unreasoning  fiends,  and  failed  so  entirely  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  appalling  crimes,  as  to  lead  to  its  abandonment 
as  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  humanity  itself. 

3.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  most  thoughtful  essays, 
The  limits  of  pain  in     tells  US  that  in  all    such   matters  we    should 
punishment.  cousult  first  principles,  and  not  cling  to  un- 

reasoning empiricism.  In  his  well  reasoned  essay  on  Prison 
Ethics,  he  has  shown  to  what  extent  the  coercion  of  a  criminal  is 
legitimate,  and  the  limits  to  which  such  coercion  can,  in  conse- 
quence, properly  be  carried.  All  beyond  what  absolute  morality 
countenances,  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  and 
unjustifiable,  as  it  is  useless.  The  necessities  of  civilisation  require 
no  gratuitous  infliction  of  pain,  no  revengeful  penalties.  "  Com- 
"  plete  life  being  the  end  of  morality,  and  the  conditions  it  insists 
"  on  being  such  as  to  make  possible  this  complete  life  to  all 
"  members  of  a  community,  we  cannot  rightly  abrogate  these  con- 
"  ditions,  even  in  the  person  of  a  criminal,  further  than  is  needful 
"  to  prevent  greater  abrogation  of  them  .  .  .  Freedom  to 
'■  fulfil  the  laws  xii  life  being  the  thing  insisted  on,  to  the  end 
"  that  the  sum  of  life  may  be  the  greatest  possible,  it  follows  that 
"  the  life  of  the  offender  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  item  in 
"  this  sum,  and  that  we  must  permit  him  to  live  as  completely  as 
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"  consists  with  social  safety.  It  is  commonlj  said  that  the  criminal 
"  loses  all  his  rights.  This  may  be  so  according  to  law,  but  it  is  not 
"  so  according  to  justice.  Such  portion  of  them  is  only  justly  taken 
"  away  as  cannot  be  left  to  him  without  danger  to  the  community. 
"  Those  exercises  of  faculty,  and  consequent  benefits,  which  are 
"  possible  under  the  necessary  restraint,  cannot  be  equitably  denied. 
"  If  any  do  not  think  it  proper  that  we  should  be  thus  regardful  of 
"  an  ofi'ender's  claim,  let  them  consider  for  a  moment  the  lesson  that 
"  nature  teaches  us.  We  do  not  find  that  those  divinely  ordained 
"  laws  of  life,  by  which  bodily  health  is  maintained,  are  miracu- 
*'  lously  suspended  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner.  In  him,  as  in 
"  others,  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite.  If  he  is  wounded  the 
"  healing  process  goes  on  with  the  usual  rapidity.  When  he  is  ill, 
"  as  much  is  expected  from  the  vis  medicatrix  nattirce  by  the  medical 
"  officer,  as  in  one  who  has  not  transgressed.  His  perceptions  yield 
"  him  guidance,  as  they  did  before  he  was  imprisoned,  and  he  is 
"  capable  of  much  the  same  pleasurable  emotions." 

With  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  Is  it 
"  not  clear  that  neither  by  absolute  morality,  nor  by  nature's  pre- 
"  cedents,  are  we  wai-ranted  in  visiting  on  him  any  pains  besides 
"  those  involved  in  remedying,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  evil  committed, 
"  and  preventing  other  such  evils  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
natural  consequences  of  imprisonment,  when  rigorously  enforced, 
are  quite  severe  enough,  and  quite  as  much  as  absolute  morality 
demands. 

The    natural    conse-         4.  What,   then,    may  be    regarded    as    the 
quences  of  imprisonment,     natural  consequence  of  imprisonment  ? 

Bentham  classes  the  consequences  under  three  heads,  viz. :  the 
necessary  inconveniences,  the  accessory  inconveniences,  and  those 
which  are  abuses. 

The  necessary  inconveniences  (or  consequences)  are — loss  of 
liberty,  with  all  the  consequences  arising  from  this  loss  ;  disruption 
of  family  and  social  ties ;  destruction  of  business ;  a  compulsory 
state  of  existence  in  all  matters,  and  the  necessary  conformity  to 
strict  regulations,  in  which  no  freedom,  even  of  will,  can  be 
granted. 

The  accessory  pains  are — a  compulsory  diet,  uncomfortable 
means  of  repose,  exclusion  of  society  (except  at  brief  intervals 
under  strict  regulations),  forced  association  with  undesirable 
companions  (where  association  is  unwisely  allowed),  absence  of 
the  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world,  and  enforced 
labour  in  uncongenial  pursuits,  or  what  is  still  more  difficult  to 
bear,  compulsory  idleness.  Now,  if  these  necessary  and  accessory 
inconveniences  are  strictly  enforced,  they  are  quite  as  severe  in 
the  way  of  punishment,  as  society  has  any  right  to  impose.     All 
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in  excess  of  these,  veil  it  as  you  ■will,  is  simply  torture  in  disguise, 
and  as  such  not  sanctioned  by  or  consistent  with  our  civilisation, 
our  Christianity,  or  our  laws  human  and  divine,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  preached  and  practised  by  Howard. 

The  last  authority  I  shall  quote  on  this  point  is  Beccaria,  the 
enlightened  Italian  jurist,  whose  work  on  crime  and  punishment 
is  still  one  of  the  most  sound,  logical,  and  valuable  of  all  the  con- 
tributions to  this  great  and  important  branch  of  criminal  law. 

He  says  that,  "  If  it  can  only  be  proved  that  the  severity  of 
'*  punishments,  though  not  immediately  contrary  to  the  public 
"  good,  or  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  prevent 
"  crime,  be  useless,  then  such  severity  would  be  contr.ary  to  those 
"  beneficial  motives  which  are  the  consequences  of  enlightened 
"  reason,  which  induces  the  sovereign  to  wish  rather  to  govern  men 
"  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  freedom  than  of  slavery.  It  would 
"  also  be  contrary  to  practice  and  the  social  compact." 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Penitentiary  Congresses  which  have 
of  late  years  brought  the  experts  of  all  nations  together,  has  been, 
with  singular  unanimity,  to  condemn  all  proceedings  of  mere 
harshness  and  repression,  as  unnecessary  and  useless. 

A  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  great  majority  of  crimes  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilisation,  would  show  conclusively 
the  reason  why  it  should  be  so ;  and  why  the  a  priori  doctrine  is 
borne  out  by  the  d  posteriori  conclusion,  for  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  real  antagonism  in  the  two  schools  of  morality  on  this  cardinal 
point  of  criminal  practice,  viz.,  that  as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it, 
"  the  commands  of  absolute  morality  shall  be  obeyed  as  far  as 
"  possible,  that  we  shall  fulfil  them  up  to  those  limits  beyond  which 
"  experiment  proves  that  more  evil  than  good  results.  Experience 
"  and  experiment  have  now  shown,  all  over  the  world,  that  the 
"  most  successful  criminal  discipline  is  a  discipline  of  decreased 
"  restraints  and  increased  self  dependence ;  and  the  evidence  proves 
"  the  success  to  be  greatest  where  the  nearest  approach  is  made 
"  to  the  arrangements  prescribed  by  abstract  justice." 

5.  This  brings  me  again  naturally  to  the  maxim  of  Pope  Clement, 
The  maxim  of  Pope  "  that  it  is  of  little  advantage  to  restrain  the 
Clement.  <t  jjg^^   ]3y   punishment,  unless  you  make  them 

"  good  by  discipline." 

But,  befoi'e  considering  this,  I  will  discuss  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  other  theory  and  practice  of  punishment  and  repression,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above. 

It  may  be,  and  has  been  argued  that  the  State,  in  assuming  the 
control  of  an  oifender,  is  not  bound  to  become  his  moral  preceptor ; 
and  that  if  it  incurred  this  responsibility,  it  should,  as  some 
philanthropists  of  our  time  and  country  imagine,  undertake  the 
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cure  of  vices  of  all  sorts :  those  which  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
penal  laws,  as  well  as  those  which,  for  the  protection  of  society,  it 
punishes. 

There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  The  criminal  has,  by  the  crime  for  which  he  has  been 
tried  and  convicted,  forfeited  his  liberty,  and  with  it,  during  his 
period  of  imprisonment,  his  rights  and  pinvileges  of  citizenship. 
The  State  has,  therefore,  per  force  become  his  guardian  during  the 
period  of  his  compulsory  removal  from  society,  and  is  bound  to 
discharge  the  trust  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  to 
the  society  to  which  he  is  to  be  restored  on  the  completion  of  his 
sentence. 

The  vices  of  the  free  man,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
controlled  by  the  State  without  what  we  regard  in  England  as  a 
dangerous  interference  with  personal  liberty.  It  is,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  somewhat  visionary  to  al.tempt  to  reduce  all  social  rela- 
tions to  a  state  of  constant  interference  by  legal  restraints,  whilst 
they  can,  and  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
agency  of  education,  religion,  parental  control,  and  the  standard  of 
civilisation  adopted  by  every  nation,  in  its  domestic  and  social 
relations. 

The  other  system  is  that  which  I  have  advocated  ever  since  I 
became  a  prison  ofiBcial,  viz. :  the  conversion  of  prisons  into  schools 
of  industry,  as  it  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of 
all  other  plans.  It  fulfils  the  immediate  objects,  as  well  as  the 
ends  of  imprisonment,  and  if  properly  carried  out,  should  relieve 
the  taxpayers  of  all  countries  of  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  judicial,  police,  and  penitentiary 
agencies,  necessary  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  protection  of 
society. 

The  character  of  the  labour  assigned  to  convicts  must  depend 
Influence  as  discipline,  upon  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil. 
If  it  be  designed  simply  to  be  a  means  of  coercion,  and  to  harass, 
vex,  and  worry,  without  any  thought  of  benefiting  or  humanising 
the  convict,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  exercise  of  brute  force, 
or  employment  in  dull,  dreary,  wearisome,  and  monotonous  tasks, 
will  altogether  fail  to  act  as  a  real  deterrent,  or  to  cause  the  prisoner 
on  his  release  to  regard  every  form  of  industry  with  any  other 
feeling,  than  one  of  strong  aversion.  Moreover,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  and  I  saw  abundant  proofs  of  it  during  my  connexion 
with  prisons,  the  causation  by  the  plan  I  object  to,  of  pain,  misery, 
and  humiliation,  excited  feelings  of  angry  resistance,  which  rendered 
necessary  the  infliction  of  disciplinary  punishments,  of  which  I 
strongly  disapproved. 

Again,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  the   views  of  the  well  known 
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EngHsli  jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham,  on  this  point.  He  says  :  "  The 
"  policy  of  giving  a  bad  name  to  industry,  the  parent  of  wealth  and 
"  population,  and  setting  it  up  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  criminals 
''  with,  is  what  I  must  confess  I  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of.  I 
"  can  see  no  use  in  making  it  either  odious  or  infamous.  I  see 
"  little  danger  of  any  man  liking  work  of  any  kind  too  well ; 
"  nor,  if  by  mischance  it  should  fail  of  providing  him  in  sufFering 
"  enough,  do  I  see  the  smallest  difficulty  of  adding  to  the  hardness 
"  of  his  lot,  and  that  without  any  addition  to  the  hardness  of  his 
"  labour.  Do  we  want  a  bugbear  ?  Poor,  indeed,  must  be  our 
"  invention,  if  we  can  find  nothing  that  will  serve  but  industry. 
"  Is  coarse  diet  nothing  ?  Is  imprisonment — is  loss  of  liberty  in 
"  every  shape — nothing  ?  To  me  it  would  seem  but  so  much  better, 
"  if  a  man  could  be  taught  to  love  labour,  instead  of  being  taught 
"  to  loathe  it.  Occupation,  instead  of  being  the  prisoner's  scourge, 
"  should  be  called,  and  be  made  as  much  as  possible,  a  cordial  to 
"him.  It  is  in  itself  sweet  in  comparison  with  forced  idleness; 
"and  the  produce  of  it  will  give  it  a  double  interest.  The  mere 
"  exertion,  the  mere  natural  energy,  is  amusement,  when  lesser  ones 
"  are  not  to  be  found.  Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  industry  '  is 
"  a  blessing ;  why  paint  it  as  a  curse  ?  '  " 

If  a  punishment  be  in  excess  of  the  degree  of  severity  sufficient 
to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  it  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  hardens  men,  and  thus  defeats  its  own  intention.  To  torture 
or  torment  an  individual  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law, 
will  not  undo  the  crime  he  has  committed ;  it  will  not  deter 
others,  for  he  cannot  communicate  the  sensation  which  he 
experiences  to  any  one  else,  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
realised. 

Beccaria  also  sayg  that :  "  Punishments  are  to  be  estimated 
"  not  by  the  sensibility  of  the  individual,  but  by  the  injury  done 
"  to  society,  and  in  all  cases  those  penalties  are  least  likely  to 
"be  productive  of  good  effects,  -which  are  more  severe  than  is 
"  necessary  to  deter  others."  It  is  the  certainty  rather  than  the 
severity  of  punishment,  which  influences  the  criminal  classes. 

The  best,  the  surest,  and  the  least  fallible  of  all  the  proofs  of 
amendment,  is  afforded  by  the  labour  test.  So  long  as  a  prisoner 
"works  well,  completes  his  task  in  the  regulated  time,  acquires 
skill  as  a  workman,  and  is  generally  well  behaved,  I  am  satisfied 
that  his  imprisonment  is  attended  with  benefit,  and  that  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  relapse  into  ci'ime  when  restored  to  liberty. 
The  discipline  then  of  well  regulated  labour,  1  hold  to  be  the 
system  most  likely  to  secure  the  desired  end  of  imprisonment, 
viz.,  the  just  and  humane  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  protection 
of  society. 
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6.  Assuming  that  the  proper  penalty  for  the  conviction  of  a 
The  disciplinary  action     Criminal  consists  in  the  necessary,  and  most  of 

of  prison  labour.  ^j^g  acccssory  inconveniencss  of  imprisonment, 

in  what  way  does  prison  industry  act  as  a  measure  of  discipline  ? 
I  have  no  difficulty,  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  effects,  in 
answering  the  question.  By  occupying  the  whole  of  the  prisoner's 
time  in  works  of  usefulness,  which  from  their  regularity,  continu- 
ance, and  the  impossibility  of  evading  any  portion  of  the  daily 
task,  from  any  other  cause  than  sickness,  must  be  extremely 
distasteful,  and  in  entire  opposition  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
criminals.  That  they  effectually  take  all  desire  for  mischief  out 
of  those  employed  in  the  workshops,  was  seen  in  those  of  my 
prisons  which  were  well  managed.  Most  of  the  prisons  I  refer  to 
•were  unfortunately  not  on  the  cellular  system,  and,  in  former  times, 
■when  work  was  spasmodic  or  irregular,  and  no  lixed  or  continuous 
tasks  were  exacted,  the  moment  the  wards  were  locked  up  for  the 
night,  and  the  prisoners  placed  in  the  dangerous  association  which 
is  the  destruction  of  all  moi-al  feeling,  there  ensued  a  continuous 
buzz  of  conversation  which  lasted  well  into  the  night.  At  the 
time  the  prisons  passed  from  my  charge,  although  the  same  soul 
and  body  destroying  association  continued,  when  the  convicts  were 
counted,  and  the  doors  closed,  the  silence  of  sleep  stole  over  the 
whole  place,  and  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  to  break  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  Tired  nature  needed  repose,  and  it  was  at  once 
sought. 

7.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  singular  that  the  question 
wiiy  the  question  of     of  prison  labour  should  be  still  unsettled.     I 

iail|labour  is  still  unset-  ,.  j    ,       . i  •    i     .i      .  i.     n   ±1, 

tied.  am  disposed  to  think  that  most  ot  the  opposi- 

tion— outside  its  economic  aspect — to  the  general  introduction 
of  industrial  occupations  in  jails,  is  founded  in  the  erroneous 
beHef  that  they  are  not  penal  in  character,  do  not  afford  hai'd 
labour,  and  therefore  do  not  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  laws. 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  the  Bengal  Prison  Discipline  Committee, 
of  1838,  considered  that  the  labour  of  prisoners  should  be  dull, 
monotonous,  and  wearisome ;  and  many  persons  suppose  that 
nothing  can  be  regarded  as  penal  labour,  that  is  not  associated  with 
severe  and  sustained  mnscular  exertion. 

Upon  this  point  again  Bentham  says :  "  That  an  occupation 
"  is  a  series  of  acts  of  the  same  kind  tending  to  the  same  end. 
"  An  occupation  considered  in  itself  may  be  painful,  agreeable,  or 
"  indifferent,  but  continued  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time,  it 
"  will  always  become  disagreeable.  This  is  true  of  all  tasks 
"  without  exception,  and  particularly  so  of  those  which  are 
"  pleasant  at  first,  and  ultimately  become  more  disagreeable  than 
"  those  which  are  uaturally  disagi-eeable. 
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"  To  render  the  time  of  a  man's  occupation  agreeable,  he  must 
"  be  able  to  pass  from  one  to  another,  according  to  his  taste,  all 
"  compulsory  occupation  is,  therefore,  painful." 

Now,  an  inseparable  condition  of  all  prison  labour  is  that  it  is 
and  must  be  compulsory ;  that  it  not  only  compels  the  convict  to 
do  that  which  must  be  distasteful  to  him,  but  prevents  his  occupy- 
ing his  time  in  any  other  manner  that  may  be  more  agreeable. 
"  The  net  value  of  the  pleasure  which  an  individual  loses  by  a 
"  fixed  occupation,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  pleasures  he 
'•  might  be  able  to  pursue,  had  he  been  a  free  agent."  Judged  by 
this  standard,  all  prison  occupations  when  continued  from  day  to 
day  in  fixed  tasks  for  ten  weary  hours  in  dull  monotonous  succes- 
sion, must  be  regarded  as  penal,  however  small  may  be  the  actual 
muscular  power  exerted  in  each  step  of  the  labour.  Those  which 
involve  great  muscular  exertion  can  only  be  continued  for  short 
periods,  with  intervals  of  rest.  They  leave  a  large  margin  of 
unoccupied  time,  which  is  about  the  worst  feature  that  can 
characterise  any  description  of  prison  labour.  Hence  I  believe 
the  tread  wheel,  the  crank,  the  shot  drill,  and  all  purely  aimless 
tasks,  to  be  not  only  a  waste  of  time  that  might  and  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  some  useful  end,  but  they  tend  to  harden  and  degrade 
the  individuals  subjected  to  them.  The  dogged  resistance  to 
authority,  and  the  feelings  of  resentment  caused  by  all  such  kinds 
of  labour,  are  destructive  of  the  feelings  and  influences  which  lead 
to  reformation.  Of  the  descriptions  of  labour  which  act  equally 
in  producing  physical  exhaustion,  that  which  results  in  some  useful 
work  is,  and  must  be  of  far  more  use  as  an  agent  of  reformation, 
than  that  which  ends  in  nothing  but  a  wearied  frame  and  an  angry 
heart. 

Some  years  since,  it  was  objected  to  nay  system  that  it  was  not 
deserving  of  the  name  of  hard  labour.  I,  in  consequence,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
muscular  power  exerted  in  various  prison  manufactures. 

I  found  that  each  convict  in  the  Alipore  jail,  when  fairly  skilled 
as  a  gunny  weaver — an  amount  of  proficiency  acquired  in  a  few 
months  —  is  bound  to  weave  20  yards  of  gunny  cloth  in  an 
ordinary  day  of  ten  hours.  The  work  was  executed  with  the 
hand  loom  of  the  country. 

Each  yard  of  sackcloth  requires  an  average  of  365  threads  for 
weft,  necessitating  7,300  pulls  of  the  beam  for  the  full  task. 
Direct  experiment  showed  that  each  pull  required  an  amount  of 
muscular  force  equal  to  lifting  a  weight  of  8  lbs.  a  foot  from  the 
gi-ound.  The  daily  labour  of  each  proficient  weaver  was  thus 
found  to  be  equal  to  raising  a  weight  of  several  tons,  a  foot  from 
the  ground.     Several   other   descriptions   of   prison   labour  were 
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found  to  be  equally  severe,  some  of  them  so  mucli  so  as  to  be  used 
only  as  corrective  labour  for  breaches  of  prison  rules. 

I  am  of  opinion  then  that  there  is  no  sound  or  tangible  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  handicrafts  on  the  ground 
of  their  not  being-  disciplinary  in  character,  or  providing  the  hard 
labour  required  by  the  law. 

8.  The  second  question  of  the  second  section  is  as  to  the  extent 
Economic  objections  to   in  which  prison    labour  is  prejudicial  to  free 
productive  prison  labour,   industry,  and  how  it  can  be  so  organised  as  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inconveniences  of  the  competition. 

Before  an  answer  to  this  question  can  be  correctly  given,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  ethical  conditions  underlying  it. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  industrial  employment  in 
prisons  must,  and  does  undoubtedly  in  a  limited  degree,  come  into 
competition  with  free  labour  of  the  same  class ;  and  I  maintain 
that  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Prisons  are  a  charge  against 
the  public  revenues  of  every  country,  and  it  is  just  and  proper 
this  should  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  opposed  to  all 
sound  maxims  of  public  economy,  that  the  interests  of  small 
sections  of  any  community,  should  be  protected  injuriously,  at  the 
cost  of  society  at  large.  It  should  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten 
that  the  criminal,  had  he  not  taken  to  evil  courses,  would  himself 
have  competed  Avith  others  of  his  own  class  or  trade  in  the  labour 
market.  To  teach  him  an  industrial  art  that  will  enable  him  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood  on  release,  is  merely  to  restore  him  to  his 
natural  position,  and  surely  it  is  an  unmixed  gain  to  society  to 
convert  by  this  means  an  unprofitable  consumer  into  a  profitable 
producer.  We  thereby  create  nothing  new  ;  we  merely  transform 
an  instrument  of  evil  into  one  of  good.  It  is  not  quite  certain  also 
that  society  is  not  itself  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  some  of 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  crime  and  ignorance— twin  children 
of  an  unnatural  parent ;  and  I  hold  that  society,  through  just  aud 
equitable  laws,  is  bound  by  every  principle  of  morality  and  self 
interest  to  repair  the  injury,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by 
every  means  in  its  power. 

When  I  was  in  charge  of  the  prisons  of  Bengal,  the  manner  of 
employment  of  convicts  in  the  Alipore  jail  in  handicrafts,  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  purpose,  were  alleged  to 
interfere  injuriously  with  branches  of  industry  which  needed 
encouragement  and  protection.  The  commercial  infant  which 
needs  such  dry  nursing  must  be  a  puny,  sickly  child,  whom  it 
would  be  of  no  permanent  interest  to  the  commercial  family  to 
rear.  Upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  an  inquiry  was  ordered  into  my  proceedings,  and 
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I  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Calcutta, 
by  a  personal  examination  at  the  Alipore  jail,  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  objection,  for  in  all  the  prisons  in  the  province  together, 
but  5  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  used  were  converted  into 
marketable  commodities,  against  95  per  cent,  expoi-ted  to  other 
countries  in  the  raw  state. 

The  introduction  of  a  printing  press  was  also  objected  to,  but 
this  objection  was  at  once  withdrawn  when  it  was  found  that  the 
printing  was  strictly  restricted  to  work  for  the  State,  for  few 
dispute  that  every  State  has  a  right  to  utilise  the  labour  com- 
pulsorily  placed  at  its  disposal,  in  its  own  service. 

Another  reason  at  that  time  urged,  was  that  "  to  teach  a 
"  criminal  an  honest  trade,  and  to  restore  him  to  society  a  skilled 
"  workman,  is  to  turn  the  prison  into  an  artizan's  stepping  stone 
"  to  fortune,  and  to  make  the  honest  labourer  anxious  to  graduate 
"  in  the  same  productive  school  of  industry." 

There  is  a  very  transparent  fallacy  contained  in  this  contention. 
The  advantage  is  reruote  and  uncertain.  The  pains  and  penalties 
involved  in  compulsory  separation  from  society  in  strictly  regu- 
lated task  work,  in  a  rigid  denial  of  all  the  indulgences  that 
sweeten  labour  and  render  life  agreeable,  the  terrible  monotony 
of  the  same  walls  and  the  same  work  day  by  day,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year ;  the  complete  absence  of  all  control 
over  their  own  acts,  the  unvarying  sameness  of  the  dietary,  even 
if  more  ample  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  homely  fare  of 
the  honest  free  labourer ;  the  early  resting  and  early  rising  in 
unchanging  succession,  are  immediate,  positive,  and  palpable  evils, 
easily  imagined  and  readily  realised.  There  is  then  a  heavy 
balance  against  every  well  managed  prison  as  a  desirable  school  of 
industry. 

Speaking  of  Great  Britain  only,  from  the  resolutions  passed  at 
trades  union  congresses,  which  represent  fairly  the  views  of  the 
labouring  classes,  I  gather  the  prevailing  feeling  to  be  against 
unfair  competition  of  prison  labour  with  free  industry,  and  not 
against  the  State  supplying  its  own  wants  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, at  cheaper  rates  than  obtain  in  the  open  market.  This  I 
think  is  a  perfectly  fair  objection  ;  I  would  go  even  further,  and 
prevent  any  selling  at  unremunerative  rates  at  any  time,  or  for 
any  purpose.  It  is  economically  unsound.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
economic  science  has  not  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  degree  of 
exactness  for  its  data  to  be  received  with  unquestioned  confidence, 
particularly  by  any  classes  whose  immediate  interests  are  supposed 
to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  any  economic  law.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  other  interest  than  self  interest 
will  govern  the  individual  or  collective  actions  of  any  cletss  of  those 
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who  live  by  labour,  particularly  as  -we  now  see  in  nearly  all 
counti-ies  how  closely  all  interference  with  such  matters  on  the 
part  of  Governments  is  watched  by  the  proletariat. 

Even  supposing  the  objections  to  prison  as  opposed  to  free 
labour  to  be  in  any  way  sound,  the  influence  it  can  exercise  in 
the  open  market  in  any  country  is  infinitesimal,  from  the  small 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  exercised. 

9.  The  obvious  intention  of  all  legislatures  in  adding  labour  to 
Legislative  intention  of  Sentences  for  crime  is,  not  only  to  increase  the 
labour  sentences.  severity  of  the   punishment,   but  to  mark  iis 

sense  of  the  relatively  greater  moral  turpitude  of  the  offence. 

A  simple  misdemeanour,  or  an  offence  of  any  kind  that  is 
supposed  to  inflict  a  slight  injury  on  society,  is  visited  with  a  fine 
or  a  short  term  of  imprisonment,  without  labour. 

To  all  offences  attended  with  greater  injury  to  society,  and 
which  are  associated  with  a  lower  moral  standard,  is  added  a 
provision  of  hard  labour.  Thus  prison  labour  is  at  once  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  an  element  of  degradation,  which  is  not 
only  injurious,  but  founded  on  false  principles,  as  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show. 

If  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime  could  be 
gauged  with  precision,  and  the  infinite  and  obscure  combinations 
of  human  actions  that  inflict  injury  on  society  could  be  calculated 
with  any  approach  to  mathematical  accuracy,  a  scale  of  punishment 
might  possibly  be  framed  that  would  fit  closely  each  criminal  act. 

But,  as  such  precision  in  legislation  is  impracticable,  and,  if 
practicable,  would  be  of  doubtful  eflScacy,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  engaged  in  prison  reform  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation  in  their  respective  countries  to  prevent  the  law  itself 
from  opposing  any  obstacles  to  the  reformation  of  convicts,  by 
judicial  sentences.  Such  an  obstacle  I  hold  to  be  the  degradation 
of  labour  by  the  courts,  and  the  addition  to  the  severity  of 
sentences  in  prison  regulations  and  practice  by  the  enforcement 
of  aimless  tasks,  and  the  exercise  of  mere  unreasoning  physical 
strength  in  cranks,  tread  wheels,  and  similar  devices.  Labour  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  upon  man  by  the  Creator, 
and  the  one  which,  in  its  continual  exercise,  lifts  him  high  above 
all  other  created  beings.  To  attach  a  sense  of  degradation  to  it  in 
our  penal  system,  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  an  error  of  principle. 
It  is  peculiarly  so  in  relation  to  the  criminal  classes,  because  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  crimes  against  property,  and  no  mean 
proportion  of  those  against  the  person,  originate  in  the  idleness 
which  is  the  principal  motive  of  both  vice  and  crime.  The  natural 
corrective  of  this  idleness,  is  industry.     Hence  the  importance 
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which  the  question  of  prison  industry  acquires  in  connection  with 
the  administration  and  execution  of  the  criminal  laws. 

10.  The  third  question  of  the  second  section  asks  what  indul- 
induiyences  to  crimi-     oreuces   Can   be   allowed   to  a   convict  in   the 

nals  as  the  reward  of  good       .  «,..,. 

conduct.  interests    of    discipline,    and    particularly    to 

what  extent  he  can  freely  dispose  of  any  portion  of  his  earnings. 

This  question  was  very  carefully  considered  in  framing  the 
regulations  of  the  Bengal  jail  code,  in  which  a  special  section  was 
devoted  to  rewards  for  well  conducted  convicts. 

The  chief  indulgences  shov.'n  were  in  placing  them  in  subordinate 
positions  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  prison,  Avhich  carry  with 
them  a  relaxation  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  previously 
subjected,  and  by  which  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  subordination 
and  self-control  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  them  on  release. 

As  respects  the  disposal  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  all 
convicts  of  long  sentences,  or  term  prisoners,  were  allowed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  their  overtime  work,  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  release.  For  life  prisoners  a  similar  amount  was  allowed 
to  be  expended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
prison,  in  the  purchase  of  additional  food,  clothing,  or  any  such 
harmless  indulgences  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  good  order 
and  discipline  of  the  jail.     (Rule  17.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would,  from  its  liability  to  abuse, 
neither  be  safe  nor  prudent  to  go  further  than  this  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  employment  of  convicts  as  prison  officers  is,  I  believe,  if 
not  altogether,  to  a  great  extent  unknown  and  unpractised  in 
Europe.  It  worked  well  so  long  as  I  was  in  charge  of  the  prisons 
of  Bengal,  and  if  properly  practised,  with  the  requisite  extreme 
care  in  selection,  would  be  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  discipline.  No  such  prison  subordinate 
officer  was  ever  known  to  return  to  jail  after  release,  by  relapsing 
into  crime,  in  my  time.  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for 
anything  which  has  happened  in  relation  to  those  prisons  since  my 
departure,  as  a  different  theory  of  prison  discipline  was  enter- 
tained by  the  next  ruler  of  the  Province,  and  carried  into  effect 
under  his  orders. 

11.  The  first  question  of  the  second  section,  that  of  the  relative 
Is  the  state  control  of  value  of  responsible  or  State  control  of  prison 
TZ^:TV:TT.  labour,  as  compared  with  the  farming  out  of 
commercial  enterprise  ?  such  labour  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  is  a 
matter  of  which  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  must  speak 
of  therefore  with  all  reserve. 

I  can  imagine  no  system  so  absolutely  erroneous  in  principle, 
and  so  subversive  of  everything  deserving  of  the  name  of  main- 
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tenance  of  order  and  discipline  in  a  prison,  tlian  the  admission  of 
any  portion  of  the  outside  public  within  its  walls,  Avith  the 
authority  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  over  the  labour 
and  employment  of  convicts  on  a  contract  system.  It  is  difficult 
enough,  as  it  is,  to  maintain  order,  prevent  irregularities,  and 
render  prison  regulations  effective,  by  the  rigorous  exclusion  of 
private  enterpi-ise  in  such  a  matter.  It  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  absolutely  impossible  to  introduce  a  contract  system, 
which  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  some  sort  of  personal  super- 
vision, without  opening  a  flood  gate  of  abuse,  which  would  render 
nugatory  any  plan  of  discipline  which  has  yet  been  invented  or 
tried.  The  very  first  rule  of  the  Bengal  code  regulating  the  labour 
and  employment  of  convicts  declared  imprisonment  to  be  intended 
for  punishment,  and  therefore  that  the  first  thing  to  be  looked 
for  in  labour  was  not  that  it  should  be  remunerative,  but  that  it 
should  render  a  residence  in  jail  a  matter  of  dread,  apprehension, 
or  avoidance. 

The  practice  of  placing  the  labour  of  convicts  at  the  disposal 
of  private  persons  was  forbidden  by  a  circular  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  issued  so  long  back  as  1852. 

I  have  appended  to  this  paper  the  two  sections  of  the  prison 
rules  enacted  in  1864  in  Bengal,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
regarding  the  regulation  of  prison  labour  and  the  bestowal  of 
rewards  for  good  conduct  in  jail.  They  were  advisedly  drawn 
up  in  advance  of  the  means  of  enforcing  them  in  their  entirety, 
because  they  were  intended  to  establish  a  standard  to  be  aimed 
at,  when  the  means  were  at  hand  to  apply  them  with  effect.  The 
chief  value  of  the  whole  body  of  these  regulations  now  is  to  show 
how  completely  all  these  matters  were  then  thought  out,  and  to 
prove  how  thoroughly  they  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Howard,  the  views  of  our  prison  congresses,  and  as  respects  pi-ison 
industry,  the  legislative  enactments  upon  which  the  regulation  of  our 
prisons  at  home  is  now  based.  In  all  countries  then  in  which  prison 
labour  in  industrial  pursuits  is  enforced  as  an  instrument  of 
discipline,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  special  rules,  adapted  to  local 
circumstances,  should,  I  think,  be  laid  down  for  its  proper  regula- 
tion. This  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prison.  Such  discretionary  powers 
are  always  liable  to  variation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  injurious 
in  character,  but  are  invariably  a  source  of  difficulty  to  all  con- 
scientious officers,  and  are  seldom  or  never  satisfactory  in  their 
results. 

There  is  much,  of  necessity,  in  rules  framed  for  Indian  prisons 
that  is  not  adapted  for  such  institutions  in  Europe.  It  is  only  for 
the  principles  of  action  contained  in  them  that  I  contend,  for  such 
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principles,  if  correct,  must  be  based  on  those  motives  and  feelinj^s 
which  are  common  to  all  nations  and  are  universal  in  their  in- 
cidence, whether  in  fair  skins  or  dark  skins,  in  high  or  low  forms 
of  civilisation.  They  are  the  motives  of  world  wide  benevolence 
and  philanthropy,  of  which  John  Howard  was  an  apostle  and 
exemplar. 

12.  Having  given  the  views  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  on 
History  of  the  question  the  ethics  of  the  question,  Bentham,  Beccaria, 
of  prison  labour.  j^^^^j  Herbert  Spencer,  as  well  as  remarked  on 

the  questionary  of  the  late  Prison  Congress,  a  brief  historical 
review  of  the  labours  of  the  workers  in  the  reduction  to  practice 
of  the  ethical  precepts  inculcated,  will  show  how  far  they  are 
correct  in  their  application  to  the  management  of  prisons,  and 
effective  in  securing  the  chief  ends  these  institutions  are  intended 
to  serve.  The  data  being  thoroughly  reliable,  and  the  beneficial 
results  beyond  dispute,  they  may  faii*ly  be  considered  to  settle  a 
question,  which  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion  with  those,  a  fast 
diminishing  number,  who  continue  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
hard  fare,  hard  labour,  and  harsh  treatment,  as  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  repress  crime,  reform  criminals,  and  protect  society. 

For  our  own  country  the  steps,  legislative  and  executive,  by 
which  the  present  excellent  state  of  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  attained,  are  so  well,  succinctly,  and  clearly  passed  in 
review  in  the  work  on  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime, 
by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  in  the  series  of  publications  known  as 
"  The  English  Citizen,"  as  to  render  it  necessary  only  to  refer  to 
the  remarkable  little  volume  in  which  they  are  contained.  I  am 
familiar  with  most  of  the  literature  devoted  to  such  subjects,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  condensed  and  lucid  contribu- 
tion of  the  present  superintendent  and  distinguished  chief  of  the 
prison  department  of  England  at  the  head  of  them  all.  "With  some 
of  the  minor  details  of  the  home  system  I  am  however  somewhat  at 
issue,  and  I  consider  that  too  much  credit  is  given  to  the  supposed 
deterrent  effect  of  the  discipline  enforced  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
undoubted  diminution  of  crime. 

For  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  analyses  by  the  late  Dr.  Wines  and 
Mr.  Pears,  of  the  transactions  of  the  Prison  Congress  of  London, 
held  in  1872,  are  the  most  condensed  and  reliable  authorities  known 
to  me.  The  subsequent  Prison  Congresses  have  thrown  some  light 
on  the  question,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  first  of  the  series 
in  the  practical  results  following  them.  There  is  too  great  a 
tendency  in  these  bodies  to  indulge  in  a  lavish  profusion  of 
academic  essays,  which  are  valuable  enough  in  their  way,  but 
enunciate  no  new  principles  of  action,  record  no  such  results  as 
have  been  attained  in  England,  and  leave  matters  very  much  as  they 
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find  them,  in  ponderous  tomes,  wliicli  feAV,  if  any,  have  leisure  to 
•wade  through  in  the  high  pressure  life  of  the  times  in  whi:;h  we 
live. 

The  question  of  the  employment  under  scnfence,  of  prisoners 
in  India,  has  for  many  years  past  been  much  and  carefully  con- 
sidered in  that  great  empire,  and  what  is  known  there  respecting 
it  is  so  little  known  and  appreciated  here,  that  I  desire,  as  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  shall  ever  have,  to  refer  to  it  again  somewhat  in 
detail,  as  showing  how  far  those  of  us  charged  with  the  immediate 
government  of  Indian  prisons  were  in  advance  of  public  opinion 
at  home,  although  we  had  not  the  means  of  giving  full  effect  to 
our  views,  from  causes  over  which  we  could  exerc  se  no  personal 
control. 

Prior  to  1838,  as  stated  in  my  report  on  the  prison  system  of 
India,  contained  in  the  transactions  of  the  Penitentiary  Congress 
of  1872,  the  chief  occupation  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  labour  was 
extra-mural,  either  in  making  roads  or  in  station  improvements.  In 
the  former  they  were  employed  in  great  gangs,  were  encamped  or 
hutted,  and  were  in  charge  of  engineer  officers.  In  the  latter  they 
were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  district  magistrates. 
Such  employment  was  found  to  be  a  most  unhealthy  proceeding, 
to  be  liable  to,  and  attended  with  much  abuse;  was  characterised 
by  an  entire  absence  of  penal  discipline  ;  and  whilst  of  questionable 
advantage  to  the  State,  was  abundantly  detrimental  to  the 
criminals. 

The  intra-mural  employment  of  convicts  was  originally  one 
likewise  of  much  abuse  — such  as  to  lead  the  Prison  Discipline 
Committee  of  1838,  presided  over  by  Lord  Macaulay,  to  recommend 
the  cessation  of  out-door  work,  and  the  general  introduction  of 
in-door  labour  in  dull,  wearisome,  monotonous  tasks,  the  evident 
intention  of  which  was  to  inflict  as  much  of  pain  as  could  be  borne 
without  injury  to  health,  which  latter  condition  however  no  great 
pains  were  taken  to  gauge  or  prevent.  Among  other  devices,  tread 
wheels  and  cranks  were  introduced  tentatively;  but  they  failed,  and 
were  soon  abandoned.  At  that  time  the  doctrine  of  making 
prisons  a  terror  to  evil  doers  by  measures  of  undeviating  severity 
was  in  full  force,  and  reformation  altogether  ignored. 

In  1843,  the  introduction  of  remunerative  industry  in  Indian 
prisons  was  enjoined  by  the  government  of  Lord  EUenhorough. 
Rules  for  its  correct  performance  were  enacted  and  observed,  and 
the  results  were  so  successful  that  in  185G,  shortly  after  being 
placed  in  charge  of  the  prison  department,  I  was  able  to  organise 
an  exhibition  of  jail  manufactures  in  Calcutta.  Thirty-six  prisons 
in  the  lower  provinces,  and  ten  in  the  north-western  provinces, 
contributed  to  the  exhibition.     The  articles  exhibited  were  cotton 
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clotlis,  carpets,  blankets,  liorsc  clothing,  gnnnj-  cloth,  pa]>er, 
carpentry,  iron  works,  bricks  and  tiles,  bamboo  and  reed  fabrics, 
pottery,  shoes,  and  a  few  other  articles.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  exhibits  were  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  the  prisoners,  the 
exceptions  being  fabrics  of  finer  qualities,  specially  made  as  samples 
of  the  skill  attained  by  some  convict  workmen,  but  for  which  there 
was  no  local  sale. 

Some  of  the  convicts  were  members  of  different  crafts  pi-ior 
to  imprisonment,  and  were  proficient  workmen,  but  the  greater 
number  wei'e  agi'iculturists,  who  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  any 
handicrafts,  and  were  taaght  entirely  in  the  jails.  The  Sonthals, 
an  aboriginal  tribe  of  central  Bengal,  became  skilled  weavers  ;  the 
Thugs  attained  celebrity  as  carpet  weavers,  dyers,  and  tent  makei'S 
in  the  industrial  prison  of  Jubbulpore ;  and  numerous  other 
prisoners  entirely  ignorant  and  nninstructed,  attained  remarkable 
skill  as  printers,  lithographers,  paper  makers,  brick  makers, 
potters,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons. 

The  exhibition  was  visited  ofi&cially  and  reported  on  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Calcutta,  of  which  the  President  at  the 
time  was  the  Consul-General  of  America,  and  they  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
quality  and  perfection  of  workmanship  exhibited  by  several  of  the 
articles.  They  made  a  suggestive  report,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  trade  museum  in 
Calcutta,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  resources  of  British  India,  a  precursor  of 
the  Imperial  Institute.  The  occurrence  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  a 
few  months  afterwards  caused  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
posals, and  they  have  not  since  been  revived  in  India,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

In  my  own  report  to  the  Government  on  the  exhibition,  I 
indicated  the  principles  which  shoiild  regulate  prison  industry 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  reformation,  and  profit,  and  I 
followed  them  up,  as  far  as  the  means  at  my  command  pci'mitted, 
during  the  whole  subsequent  tenure  of  my  ofiice.  They  were, 
that  convict  labour  should  be  penal,  profitable,  and  reformatory ; 
that  it  should  be  strictly  intra-mural  work,  controlled  and 
directed  by  special  officers ;  that  every  prisoner  sentenced  to 
labour  should  be  made  to  repay  to  the  State  as  much  as  was 
practicable  in  each  case,  of  the  cost  of  his  punishment  in  jail ;  and 
that  prisons  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  schools  of 
industry,  without  any  relaxation  of  the  justifiable  severity  of 
discipline,  and  as  combining  more  completely  than  any  other 
system  in  use,  the  punishment  of  the  offender  with  the  protection 
of  societv. 
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The  mention  of  the  above  matters  outside  of  the  official  reports, 
■which  are  unknown  in  England,  is  contained  in  the  "  Journal  of 
"  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,"  for  February,  1872,  prior  to  the 
holdinq'  of  the  Prison  Congress  in  the  same  year,  and  is  noticed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wines  at  p.  96  of  the  Comjjfe  Rendu  of  the 
Penitentiary  Congress  of  Stockholm,  held  in  1878. 

There  have  been  two  other  exhibitions  of  prison  nianiTfactures  : 
one  at  Home,  the  other  at  St.  Petcrsburgh. 

In  1864  a  second  special  Prison  Commission  was  appointed, 
during  the  vice-royalty  of  Lord  Lawrence,  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  on  the  ground  that  the  full  measure  of  improvement 
contemph^ted,  and  to  which  the  Government  Avas  pledged,  had 
never  been  carried  out.  Of  this  Commission  I  was  a  member.  Its 
recommendations  referred  to  juvenile  delinquents  and  reforma- 
tories ;  female  prisoners  and  their  treatment ;  the  non-deterrent 
nature  of  the  existing  system,  as  shown  by  the  great  number 
of  reconvictions;  the  length  of  sentences  as  tending  to  nullify 
their  effects  ;  the  want  of  settled  principles  of  jail  management ; 
the  necessity  of  a  gj^aduated  system  of  laloour,  punishment,  and 
rewards;  the  massing  together  of  criminals  in  central  prisons  ;  the 
applicability  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  to  India  ;  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  ;  the  education  of 
prisoners,  and  prison  statistics. 

The  only  points  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
present  paper,  are  those  regarding  the  want  of  settled  principles  of 
jail  management ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  graduated  system  of 
labour,  punishments,  and  rewards. 

A  special  sub-committee,  consisting  of  myself,  Surgeon-General 
J.  P.  Walker,  and  the  late  Dr.  Farquhar,  was  appointed  to  lepoit 
upon  the  subject  of  a  jail  manual  for  all  India,  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  returns  of  all  details  of  prison 
administration.  My  own  rules  for  the  prisons  of  the  province 
under  my  charge  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  inquiry.  In  them 
several  details  were  modified,  but  the  leading  principles  contained 
in  them  Avere  uuchanged.  These  rules  again  were  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  two  other  special  committees  of  judicial  officers,  and 
finally  of  the  Government  of  the  Province,  when  they  were 
embodied  in  a  legislative  Act :  Act  II  (B.  C.j  of  1864. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  historical  record,  I  deem  it  right 
to  record  an  example  of  the  successful  application  of  the  true 
methods  of  treating  crime  and  criminals  which  preceded  by  many 
years  the  investigation  of  the  question  by  Lord  Macaulay's  Com- 
mission in  18.38,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
1843.  In  the  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  transportation 
contained  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane's  work,  the 

k2 
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reason  of  the  failure  of  tlie  system  in  all  but  one  portion  of  the 
Australian  colonies  is  clearly  pointed  out. 

In  1851  I  visited  tlie  Straits  Settlements,  then  under  the  rule 
of  my  friend  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  and  found  in  existence  a 
system  of  industrial  training  of  convicts  superior  to  anything  we 
had  at  that  time  on  the  continent  of  India.  It  was  said  to  have 
heen  inaugurated  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  1825, 
when  Singapore  Avas  first  selected  for  the  transportation  of  convicts 
from  India,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  organised  and  success- 
fully worked  by  General  H.  Man  and  Major  F.  McNair.  The 
ticket-of-leave  system  Avas  in  full  and  effective  operation,  and  very 
important  public  works  were  constructed  by  means  of  convict 
labour,  chief  amongst  them  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  a  great 
system  of  waterworks,  a  palace  for  the  Governor,  and  most  of 
the  roads  of  the  province. 

The  ticket-of-leave  convicts  were  said  to  be  a  well  conducted 
industrious  lot,  who  very  rarely  committed  fresh  crimes,  who  all 
earned  an  honest  livelihood,  and  were  regarded  as  respectable 
members  of  the  community  amongst  whom  they  dwell. 

The  public  works  were  creditable  examples  of.  prison  industry 
and  skill.  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  built  by  Major  McNair,  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  from  plans  prepared  by  Colonel  Macpherson, 
entirely  with  convict  labour,  struck  me  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
East,  and  I  believe  there  exists  in  no  other  country  a  more  remark- 
able example  of  the  successful  industrial  training  of  convicts. 
Photographs  of  some  of  the  works  referred  to  are  on  the  table. 

13.  I  will  now  submit  to   you   a  brief   analysis  of  the  work 
Industrial  statistics  of     accomplished  in  the  prisons  of  Bengal  during 

the     prisons     of     Lower       n  ,  •  t    j_i        i    ij.  •    j       c 

Bengal  for  the  five  years  "^e  consccutivc  years  ot  the  latter  penod  or 
1861-G5  inclusive.  ^^  direction  of  thosc  institutions.     I  collected 

them  with  special  care  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  the  figures 
connected  with  every  branch  of  prison  administration  considered 
necessary  in  the  department  of  judicial  statistics  by  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  held  in  London  in  1860,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  I  selected  the  years 
1861-G5  because  I  had  then  got  the  department  into  fair  working 
order  so  far  as  the  instruments  and  agencies  at  my  disposal 
permitted. 
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14.  Tlie  whole  number  committed  to  prison  during  that  period 
Number  and  classes  of     -was  302,274,  as  shown  iu  the  Subjoined  table  : — 

prisoners  in  the  jails 
during  the  above-men- 
tioned years. 


Committed  to  jail  by  the  magis- 
terial authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict    

Committed  by  order  of  civil, 
revenue,  and  abkharry  autho- 
rities of  district    

Committed  under  sentences  of 
courts  martial  

Committed  under  special  orders 
of  Government    

Committed  by  Dacoity  Commis- 
sioners    

Eecaptured  after  escape  in  pre- 
vious years    J 

Transferred   from   one   district  ] 
to  another J 


1861. 


36,832 


1,112 


2G 


}    '- 


Total  committed 


Transferred  for  confinement  

banishment    , 

transportation   .... 

benefit  of  health 

ri?lease 

special  reasons  ... 

after  recapture  ... 

sub  -  divisional"! 

lock  ups J 

Iu  transit  from  one  district  to  1 
another J 

Total  removed  by  transfer ... 


99 


131 


591 


38,991 


968 
741 

65 
229 
453 

14 

7,049 
116 


9,C35 


Total  admitted |48,626 


1862. 


+4>945 
1,776 

47 

3 

179 

535 


47.630 


495 
237 
290 
641 
14 

7.195 
635 


1863. 


46,383 

1,896 

28 
9 

142 
585 


49,044 


338 
56 

971 
32 

266 

713 
21 

7,355 

760 


10,492 


58,135  59,536 


1864. 


49.832 

2.375 
40 
12 

'55 
408 


52,822 


2,001 

1,021 

9 

346 
10 
26 

6,503 

622 


•0,538 


63.360 


1865. 


56,709 

2,694 
35 


136 
222 


59,868 


3,033 

1,384 

7 

185 

18 

9 

7,070 
773 

12,745 


72,G17 


Unring 
tlie  whole 
live  Yens. 


234,701 

9.853 

176 

96 

478 

709 

2,342 


248,353 

5.642 
2,002 
4,612 

350 
1,316 

1.835 
84 

35>i7« 

2.906 

53.919 

302,274 


Of  the  above  302,274  prisoners,  291,761  -were  males,  and  10,513 
females,  or  in  the  proportion  of  28  of  the  former  to  i  of  the 
latter. 

As  respects  religion,  181,073  '"'ere  Hindus,  109,628  were 
Mahomedans,  and  3,181  Avere  Christians.  The  remainder  were  of 
various  denominations,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  now 
that  the  census  returns  of  Bengal  are  becoming  more  exact  and 
minute,  as  they  will  admit  of  determining,  Avith  greater  precision 
than  hias  been  heretofore  possible,  among  what  classes  or  sections 
of  the  population  crime  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  They  also 
exhibit  the  strange  multitudes,  speaking  many  tongues,  and  repre- 
senting divers  forms  of  civilisation,  which  people  our  Indian  prisons. 
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They  were : — 

Sonthals i,6.;7 

Coles     923 

Cacharces     874 

Garrows 874 

Mnglis 830 

Hill  Men 750 

Is'^cpaulese    508 

Ahoms 491 

Dhaiigas  305 


Bliutiahs    263 

Konchs  249 

Burmese    166 

Kbasiabs    139 

Meekirs 77 

Kapemlos 63 

Koshs     52 

Chinese  44 

Madrasses 37 

Of  tlie  above  302,274  prisoners  there  were 

Keleased  from  fJI  causes  during  the"! 

quinquennium J 

Escaped    1,232 

Died 6,790 

Executed 266 


Meeroes 23 

Lodaks  20 

Rubbalis     15 

Arabs 13 

Gbonds 1 1 

Kbonds 10 

Laloeoongs    8 

Hadjees 9 

Jew    I 


230,003,  or  70*53  per  cent. 

0-37       „ 
-■09 
o'o8        „ 


In  all  73*07  per  cent,  were  discharged,  and  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  26*92  per  cent.,  remained  on  the  last  days  of  the  several  years, 
making  a  grand  total  of  388,136  prisoners. 

Of  the  prisoners  convicted  of  crime,  11,447  '^cre  for  terms 
carrying  with  them  labour  sentences,  and  84,614  had  short  terms 
of  imprisonment,  extending  to  a  year,  which  exercised  an  adverse 
influence  on  their  industrial  employment. 

I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  tables  in  my  official 
report  showing  the  daily  average  numbers  in  each  prison  engaged 
in  the  several  branches  of  industry  practised — 35  in  number — but 
it  was  impracticable  to  reduce  the  tables  to  the  dimensions  required 
by  our  small  8vo.  pages. 

The  greatest  numbers  were  employed  in  weaving  coarse  and 
fine  cloths,  blankets,  towelling,  and  carpets,  brick  making, 
carpentry,  printing.  Every  prison  contributed  something,  how- 
ever small,  to  the  general  result. 

Before  proceeding"  to  record  the  industrial  and  financial  results 
of  the  quinquenniad,  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  origin 
of  the  system  of  appointing  well  conducted  prisoners  to  offices  of 
trust  and  re.sponsibility  in  the  jails  of  Bengal. 

It  was  inaugurated  originally  by  a  distinguished  civilian,  the 
late  Mr.  Samuels,  in  the  Alipore  jail,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
the  magistrate  in  charge,  and  I  found  it  in  efiective  operation  when 
the  control  of  the  prison  department  was  entrusted  to  me.  The 
original  intention  of  the  measure  was  to  have  a  trastworthy  agency 
to  look  after  the  most  troublesome  and  refractory  prisoners  when 
locked  up  at  night.  The  plan  had  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  its  general  introduction  in  the 
other  prisons  of  the  province.  In  1861  the  number  so  employed 
was  153,  and  they  were  without  exception  well  conducted. 

The  statistics  of  the  working  of  the  measure  for  the  four 
succeeding  years  arc  contained  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 
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Of  tlie  convict  guards,  Avork  oveiseers,  and  wardei's  90  per  cent, 
were  well  conducted.  Tlie  10  ])er  cent,  wlio  proved  unsteady  were 
prisoners  who  ought  never  to  have  been  selected,  and  who  owed 
their  position  to  the  corruption  of  tlie  jailers,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  officers  in  charge,  Avho  allowed  the  selection  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  subordinates.  As  a  measure  of  economy  the  plan 
had  proved  eminently  successful,  and  as  a  measure  of  reformatiou 
I  was  satisfied  it  had  been  attended  with  good  effects  up  to  the 
time  I  was  in  India.  All  those  who  were  degraded  for  misconduct 
felt  the  disgrace  keenly,  as  I  ascertained  during  my  inspections, 
from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  they  pleaded  to  be  reinstated, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  wrongfully  charged  with  mis- 
deeds not  committed  by  them. 

H  Now  that  the  prisons  in  England  have  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  responsible  prison  board,  uniformity  of  system,  a 
graduated  scale  of  labour,  rewards,  and  punishments  have  been 
introduced,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  plan  should  not  be  tried  at 
home.  It  would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  attended  with  success,  as  a 
mode  of  recognising  tlie  advantages  of  obedience  and  iiidustry,  and 
as  a  means  of  inculcating  habits  of  self-control  and  self-reliance, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  had' passed  success- 
fully through  the  ordeal,  when  restored  to  liberty. 

The  rules  on  the  subject  of  rewards  to  well-conducted  con- 
victs, extracted  from  the  Bengal  jail  code,  are  contained  in  the 
Appendix. 

I  also  introduced,  and  the  Government  under  which  I  served 
sanctioned,  in  the  jail  code  above  referred  to,  a  tentative  plan  of 
intermediate  impi'ovenient,  so  far  as  it  could  be  adopted  without 
cellular  prisons,  based  somewhat  upon  that  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
which  I  had  seen  in  operation  in  Ireland. 

The  privilege  in  1865  was  only  granted  to  six  of  the  20,000 
inmates  of  the  prisons.  One  of  them  was  an  European.  Four  of 
them  had  been  work  overseers  or  convict  guards,  and  two  had  long- 
discharged  the  duties  of  clerks  in  the  offices  of  their  jails.  The 
reports  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  their  respective  prisons  stated 
that  their  conduct  was  unimpeachable  during  the  period  of  pro- 
bation, that  they  fulfilled  faithfully  the  conditions  imposed  on 
them,  and  that  the  scheme  had  already  produced  good  effects  ou 
the  other  prisoners  in  stimulating  them  to  good  conduct  and 
increased  industry. 

15.  These  I  collected  with  great  care,  and  in  considerable  detail 

Industrial  and  financial     to  sscure  accuracy,  and  to  throw  a  light  upon 

statistics.  ^l^g  efficacy  of  the  plan  which  I  then  considered, 

and  still  believe,  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  threefold   purposes 

of  imprisonment,  viz.,  the  punishment  of  crime  and  protection  of 
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society,  tbe  reformation  of  tlie  offender,  and  his  restoration  to 
society  a  wiser  and  better  man,  and  the  repayment  of  as  mucli 
as  could  be  effected  by  prison  industry  of  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  the  expensive  agency  connected 
with  them. 

The  motives  which  guided  me,  wlien  by  personal  examination 
of  the  prisonei'S  and  institutions  under  my  charge  I  was  able  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  were — 

1st.  That  idleness  was  the  chief  cause  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  constant  war  upon  property  waged  by  the  habitually 
criminal  classes. 

2nd.  That  ignorance  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  idleness, 
and  its  great  ally  crime. 

3rd.  That  as  respected  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  generally, 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  a  Ioav  standard  of  morality,  combined 
"with,  ethnological  conditions  imperfectly  known,  because  little 
studied,  were  the  exciting  causes  of  the  majority  of  crimes  against 
the  person. 

I  Except  in  the  case  of  Thugs,  and  probably  of  professional 
prisoners,  the  habitually  criminal  classes  in  my  circle  of  superin- 
tendence were  those  who  preyed  upon  property  without  acts  of 
personal  violence,  unless  when  disturbed  or  resisted  in  their 
proceedings,  or  when  likely  to  be  identified. 

Those  engaged  in  affrays  attended  with  homicide,  murder 
from  jealousy,  revenge,  and  other  uncontrolled  passions,  and  all 
criminals  guilty  of  such,  like  crimes,  formed  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  inmates  of  my  prisons.  The  number  of  persons  sentenced 
to  be  executed  in  the  five  years  1861-65  was  147,  viz.,  138  men 
and  9  women,  which  is  very  small  amongst  a  population  of  60 
millions,  in  some  sections  of  which  human  life  is  held  in  little 
regard,  and  the  temptations  to  acts  of  lawless  violence  are  vei-y 
great. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  men  who  would  not 
work,  who  sought  the  means  of  gratifying  their  evil  passions  by 
theft  and  fraud,  and  to  whom  continuous  labour  in  any  form  was 
utterly  distasteful. 

The  correction  of  this  condition  appeared  to  me  to  be  com- 
pulsory labour,  and  I  early  ascertained  that  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  was  strictly  consistent  with  the  conversion  of  prisons 
into  schools  of  industry.  The  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  the 
formation  of  habits  of  industry,  supplemented  by  a  humane  and 
judicious  .sj-stem  of  rewards  and  punishments,  constituted  in  my 
judgment  the  best  and  soundest  measure  of  reformation  in  a 
country  where  religious  influences  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  as  an 
instrument  of  correction  upon  character  and  conduct. 
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It  "was  charged  against  tliis  system  that  punishment  Avas  sub- 
ordinated to  reformation,  and  tljat  both  wore  saei-ificed  to  profit 
from  the  hxbour  of  the  convicts. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  I  regarded  punishment  and  reformation 
as  standing  veiy  much  in  their  relation  to  each  other  as  curative 
and  preventive  measures  in  medicine.  The  former  only  acts  as 
pain  does,  on  the  individual ;  the  latter  may  influence  whole 
communities.  This  view  I  hold  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  recent  legislation  of  most  countries  on  the  subject  of  prisono 
and  prisoners.  The  infliction  of  mere  physical  pain  and  personal 
suffering  had  long  been  abandoned  in  the  taming  of  animals,  and 
was  still  less  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  moral  disorders 
which  make  prisons  a  necessity  of  civilisation. 

Of  two  descriptions  of  labour  which  act  equally  in  causing 
physical  exhaustion,  that  which  resulted  in  a  marketable  commodity 
I  considered  to  be  of  far  more  use  as  an  instrument  of  reclamation, 
than  that  which  was  an  entire  waste  of  physical  power. 

If  calculated  in  the  manner  known  to  physiologists,  for  example, 
the  weaving  of  coarse  fabrics,  press  work,  and  other  remunerative 
hard  labour  were  found  by  direct  experiment  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  work,  to  have  caused  as  much  wear  and  tear  as  the  tread- 
wheel  and  the  crank.  The  dogged  resistance  to  authority  and  the 
feelings  of  resentment  produced  by  all  aimless  descriptions  of 
labour  are  altogether  destructive  of  the  feelings  and  influences 
that  lead  to  reformation.  The  conversion  of  a  hardened  offender, 
who  is  really  an  unproductive  consumer,  into  a  productive  self 
supporter,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  no  mean  result  obtained 
from  the  teaching  of  a  handicraft  which  will  enable  a  prisoner  to 
eai'n  an  honest  livelihood  on  release. 

Of  the  prisoners  with  labour  sentences,  numbering  114,447, 
88,614  were  for  short  terms  extending  to  a  year.  These  were  of 
necessity  put  to  simple  tasks,  in  which  no  training  or  mechanical 
skill  Avas  needed.  Of  those  sentenced  for  long  periods  a  daily 
avei'age  of  258  were  employed  in  the  Alipore  Jail  Press.  The 
disposal  of  the  remainder  is  shown  in  Table  II  of  the  Appendix. 

About  60  per  cent,  were  employed  in  handicrafts  or  iu  garden, 
cultivation,  nearly  10  per  cent,  as  jail  servants,  and  2\  per  cent,  as 
convict  warders  and  work  overseei-s,  for  whom  no  money  charge 
was  credited.  A  very  small  proportion  were  engaged  in  out-door 
labour  and  on  public  buildings,  neai-ly  5  per  cent,  were  constantly 
sick,  and  an  average  of  12  jier  cent,  were  unoccupied  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

The  handicrafts  pursued  were  chiefly  weaving  of  cloth,  blankets 
and  gunny,  carpentry,  smiths'  work,  brickmaking,  pottery,  paper 
making,  oil  pressing,  printing,  lithogx*aphy,  and  bookbinding. 
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The  most  remunerative  of  all  the  industrial  occupations  was 
the  printing  carried  on  at  the  Alipore  Jail  Press,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  form  work  of  the  Govej-nment  of  Bengal  was 
perfoi-med  at  a  slightly  lower  i-ate  than  the  ordinary  chai'ges  of 
private  printing  presses.  The  i*ates  wei-e  fixed  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  ^lyself,  the  leading  private  printer  of  Calcutta, 
and  an  oiBqer  of  the  Government  secretariat,  who  was  a  practical 
printer. 

After  paying  all  charges,  including  the  cost  of  type,  pi-esses, 
chases,  &c.,  the  net  profit  realised  in  the  five  years  was  estimated 
at  79,000/.,  as  detailed  in  Table  V  of  the  Appendix. 

The  general  out-turn  of  the  quinquenniad  realised  a  net  profit 
of  193.000/,,  which  was  returned  to  the  State  by  the  utilisation 
of  the  labour  of  63  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  to 
rigorous  confinement. 

The  Alipore  and  Hooghly  jails  were  continuously  self-support- 
ing. The  prisoners  employed  in  six  other  prisons  earned  moi-e 
than  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Including  the  cost  of  constabulary  guards,  the  repairs  and 
additions  to  the  buildings  by  the  public  works  department,  and  the 
cost  of  general  superintendence,  added  to  the  actual  outlay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners  under  all  other  heads  of  charge,  was 
56  rupees,  and  the  net  cost  30  rupees,  or  5/.  12s.  and  3/.  respectively 
— the  rupee  being  at  that  time  palculated  at  2s.  All  the  particulars 
connected  with  these  results  are  contained  in  Tables  VI  and  VII 
of  Appendix  A. 

All  this  was  realised  with  a  very  defective  construction  of 
many  of  the  prisons,  and  in  many  places  no  markets  for  the  sale 
of  such  of  the  products  of  prison  industry  as  were  not  utilised  in 
the  prisons  themselves.  The  defects  were  all  duly  reported  to  the 
Government  as  they  came  under  observation,  in  accordance  with  a 
stringent  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  time,  Sir  J. 
P.  Grant,  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  only  by  frequent  and  thorough 
"  inspection,  and  by  an  unsparing  exposure  of  all  defects  in  jails, 
"  that  a  strict  observance  of  rules  can  be  enforced,  and  that  the 
"  Government  can  be  kept  aware  of  what  is  required  on  its  part 
"  to  bnng  the  system  and  practice  in  ever}-  jail  up  to  the  proper 
"  standard." 

The  analysis  of  the  occupation  of  the  302,000  prisoners  confined 
in  the  five  years,  contained  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  A,  shows  the 
very  unpromising  nature  of  the  material  which  had  to  be  trained 
to  industrial  pursuits. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  rules  exhibit  the  classification  of 
labour,  and  the  proportion  of  the  class  of  labour  assigned  to  each 
class   of    prisoners    according   to    sentence,    in    order    that   those 
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sentenced  for  short  terms,  usnally  first  convictions,  and  for  minor 
offences,  should  be  deterred  from  offendin"  again. 

16.  So  far  as  I  liad  the  means  of  judging  from  the  reports  of 
Conclusion.  those  of  the  officers  of  the  department  who  took 

an  interest  in  the  matter,  very  few  of  the  convicts  who  became 
skilled  artizans  or  had  served  as  prison  subordinates  ever  returned 
to  the  jails  in  w'hich  they  were  trained,  or  committed  fresh  crimes. 
The  means  we  then  possessed  of  identification  were  confessedly 
imperfect,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  information  furnished  to  me. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  was  accomplished  without  in- 
humanity, so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  in  my  inspections,  but 
disciplinary  punishments  were  much  too  frequent,  and  chiefly 
caused  by  the  insecurity  of  many  of  the  prisons.  A  more  liberal 
policy  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty  by  placing  more  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  local  governments  was  shortly  afterwards  inaugu- 
rated by  the  late  Lord  Mayo. 

It  w'as  originally  my  intention  to  have  considered  together  the 
ethics  of  crime  and  punishment,  so  as  to  trace  the  connection  of 
the  career  of  the  convict  with  the  crime  committed  by  him,  the 
punishment  suffered  by  him,  and  the  means  best  adapted  for  his 
restoration  to  society  when  a  free  man.  I  found,  however,  that  it 
■would  be  impossible  to  adopt  this  course  from  its  unmanageable 
extent,  and  the  absence  of  the  details  necessary  to  its  right  under- 
standing in  the  case  of  most  crimes.  I  found  also  that  the  specific 
and  detailed  information  required  for  gauging  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  employed  by  prisoners'  aid  societies,  prison  missions,  and 
police  supervision,  to  prevent  reLipse  into  crime,  were  non-existent. 
The  main  object  of  discipline  in  prison  is  to  render  the  convict 
self-reliant,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  working  out  his 
own  redemption  when  he  has  regained  his  freedom,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  relapse  into  crime.  Is  it  quite  cei'tain  that  the  effect  of  much 
that  is  done  for  him  by  well  meaning  philanthropy  is  not  moi'e  or 
less  antagonistic  to  this,  and  calculated  to  cause  him  to  rely  more 
upon  others  than  upon  himself  ?  This,  I  think,  should  be  clearly 
ascertained  in  the  only  manner  in  which  such  questions  can  be 
determined.  I  am  unable  to  undertake  it,  hence  I  advisedly 
restricted  my  contention  to  the  interior  of  the  prisons. 

With  these  remarks  I  take  my  final  leave  of  a  question  which 
occupied  so  many  years  of  my  official  life,  in  the  performance  of 
responsible  and  onerous  duties,  in  the  which  I  invariably  received 
the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  the  authorities  under  whom  I 
served. 
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Table  l.—Anahfsis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Prisoners  admitted  to  the  Jails  and 
Lock-ups  of  the  Loirer  Provinces,  during  the  Quinquennial  Period  1861-05. 
Of  the  302,274  admissions  into  the  jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
during   the   quinquennial  period   1861-65,  there  were  as  regards 
occupation  prior  to  imprisonment : — 

Malies,  gardeners  178'  Drummers     

Ghatwals     ifS  ,  Markmen  

Butchers 14' i  Distillers 


Agrieiilturists  206,974 

Coolies  4'^-55' 


11,574 


':} 


5,486 
;.90i 

-•:-H 

i,oi4 
i>994 


Shopkeepers 

Ohowkeedaps,  peons, 
and  other  watch- 
men     

Seamen,  boatmen 
manjees,  &c 

Weavers    

Servants    

Beggars     

Fishermen     

Writers,  mohurers, 
gomastahs,  sircars, 

ic 

Zemindars,  tiilook- 
dars,  landholders, 

&e 

Milk  sellers  !:753 

Shoemakers  1,190 

Carpenters    

Basket  makers 

Priests  

Washermen 

Barbers 

Methers    

Blacksmiths 

Goldsmiths  

Prostitutes    

Oil  sellers 

Shepherds 

Tailors  

Domes  

Durwans  

Sepoys,  soldiers    

Toddy  sellers    

Koberajes,       native"! 
doctors,      com-  > 

pounders,  &c J 

Bhandaries   

Cooks 

Mason,  bricklayers  .... 

Firewood  sellei-s  

Songsters,  dancers, 
musicians,  nugdies, 

&c 

Brokers 


965 
96. 
72S 
707 
649 
600 
54^ 
49' 
464 

4i- 
400 

373 
;6q 


-t9 
-45 
21  ? 


193 


lanu-  "1 


89 


54 


191 


Cowherds    i-o 

Potters 115 

Jewellers,  goldsmiths    ....   109 

Undertakers    9 

Saltpetre 
facturers. 

Budmashes  or  vagrants  ..  85 

Woodcutters  84 

Mooktears  83 

Grass  cullers 80 

Bheesties 79 

Printers,     compositors,  1 

pressmen J 

Lattials,  pulwans   ^9 

Dufteries     ^- 

Ghuramies 60 

Artisans  57 

Engineers,   engine  dri-  \ 
vers,  tindals,  firemen  / 

Tinsmiths    47 

Salt  manufacturers    45 

Teachers,  moonshees 44 

Blanket  makers 42 

Punkha  sellers   39 

Beetle  sellers 34 

Overseers     -6 

Churundars    -^ 

■  Vegetable  sellers    24 

Midwives,  dais    23 

Hatmakers -3 

'  Confectioners 23 

Painters  23 

Sawyers  -- 

Braziers  =- 

Dyci's  22 

Umbrella  sellers 
Lunatics      (occupatio 
unknown) 

Belders    20 

Fukeers   19 

Bakers 19 

Dewans   18 

Poets    17 

I  Goraits    14 


•} 


-.} 


Sailmakers    

Bookbinders 

Scholars     

Money  lenders 

Gilders  

Stone  cutters    

Sugar  manufacturers . 

Lamplighters    

Sirdars  

Idol  makers  

Stationmasters 

Farriers 

Stewards   

Postmasters 

Fortunetellers  .... 

Gasfitters 

Tea  planters.. 
Opium     and    gunj 

sellers 

Signallers  

Sunkho  (shell)  sellers 
Coopers     

Princes  

Moimtebanks    

Tobacconists 

Banker  

Boilermaker 

Pleader 

Preventive  officer 

Slave 

Stamp  vendor  

Nujeel  

Astrologer     ..^. 

Indigo  planter 

Captain  of  a  ship 

Clockniaker  

Musalchee 

Gunner 

Hatmaker 

Jockey   

Editor    


Total. 


■74 


Of  the  above,  181,073  were  Hindoos;  109,620  Mahommedans ; 
Christians,  3,181  ;  the  remainder,  between  6,000  and  7,000,  were 
of  various  denominations,  including  Chinese,  Burmese,  Xepalcse, 
and  some  aboriginal  tribes. 


O.jO 
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In  18fil-G2. 


,;-tum  of  the  years 

lUsoiloutofout-') 
I!'  Hiiiounts S 


<jf  outstnmlings  ... 

:  stock  ill  store "^ 
close  of  cacli  > 


-3  OUt-tUlll 

charges 

out-turn... 


amninit  \\n-'\ 
at  the  close  of  > 
.■ceding  year ) 


.1 
'  rece 


stock  in  store") 
■  close  of  eneli  f 
iiigyear ) 


profits . 


Prisoners — 204. 


I.  A.    P 

2,89,426    S    6 


l,10,o3C    7     C 
3G,715  n    G 

18,C98    5    - 


1,17,252    3 


l.-),000 


1,65,950    S    - 


4,53,377    -    f> 
S3,5'9    8    3 


71,857    8.  3 


1,62,25 


In  1802-03. 


Prisoners — 246. 


H.      A.  p. 

20,110    1  10 
01,821    9    9 

0,199    5    1 


35,231  11    7 


18,098    5    - 


2,09,605    5    3 


R.         A.  r 

!,2S,12S     4     - 


91,434 


3,16,562    4    s 
81,863    I    8 


:,34,699 


',03,933 


In  1803-01. 


Prisoners — 269. 


1,17,313 


4.018  U    C 


1,17,313    -    9 
6,199    5    1 


1,30,766     2     5 


n.         A.   I'. 
5,32,584  15    <"> 


1, 21,331  15 


4,53,916  14    9 
1,09,760  10    - 


3,44, iSfi    4    9 


1,23,512    5  if^ 


;,2o,643  14  ir 


ital  ont-tnrn  of  the  years 

One  realised  out  of  out- } 
■tanding  amounts ) 


ilance  of  outstandings ... 

tine  of  stock  in  store '^ 
at  the  close  of  each  > 
jeer ) 


Gross  out-turn 

cdact  charges 

Net  out-turn ... 


cdnct      amount-    un- 
realised : 
each  precedii 


amount  •  un-") 
I  at  the  close  of  > 
eceding  year...  J 


alne  of  stock  in  stored 
at  the  closp  of  each  > 
preceding  year ) 


In  1801-05. 


Prisoners — 281. 


A.    F.   I       B.  A.     i> 

1,50,522  12    3 


19,712  M    3 


15,723  15    9 
4,018  U    G 


19,742  14 


1,70,265  10    6 
37,207    8  II 


1,33,05s    I 


19,742  14    3 


Net  profits., 


11,13,315     3    4 


In  18G5-G6. 


Prisoners— 290. 


9,824    4    9 


1,71; 


9,821    4    9 


K.         A.   r 
1,50,239    I    4 


11,536    9  II 


1,61,775  n    3 
32,180  II    3 


:,29,595    - 


9,824    4    9 


During  the 
Quinquennial  Period 
1801-63  to  1805-00. 


Prisoners — 1,290. 


2,77,8?G  13    1 


1,713    5    2 


1,47,252    3    - 
lo,0C0    -    - 


11,19,770    II        '; 

AveraL'R  earning  per  prisoiM-r 


?.         A.    1. 

10,21,345  14    - 


2,79,539 


1 3,00,885    -    3 
3.44,531    8     I 


9,56,353    8 


1.6: 


7,94,101     5 


615    938 
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Table  TV. —  Value  Realised  from  the  Work. 


In  1861-G2.  Ill  1SG2-63.  In  1863-Gi 


Taliic  of  manufacturccn 
iirticles  sold,  for  wliich  I 
money  was  realised  and  | 
paid  into  the  Treasury  J 

Value  of  nianufaetured"! 
articles  used  for  public  > 
piirposes J 

Value  of  manufactured  ~| 
articles  in  store  at  the  > 
close  of  each  jear    ....  J 

Total 

Deduct  Talue  of  manuO 
factured  ai-ticles  in  I 
store  at  the  end  of  j 
each  previous  year  ....J 

Gross  receipts  of  the  year 

Deduct     cost     of     raw  1 

materials,  &c J 

^S'et  profits,  exclusive  of  "j 
the  profits  of  the  >■ 
Alipore  Jail  Press    ....  J 


K.  A.  V. 

3,7G,129  15  7^ 

8,80G  12  2i 

G4,G91  10  9.i 


4,-1.9,628     6     7^ 
75,284  15  10 


3,74,313     6     9| 
1,70,444     9  lOi 


2,03,898  12  Hi 


E.  A.       P. 


A.     P. 


3,85.731    II     lh\  4,01,223     -  1\ 

I 

7,511   14     z}\      11,561     3  (i\ 

81,528     5     4i  1  1,70,252  10  4 


4,74,571    15     z\ 
59,367  10     9^ 


o,83,U3G  14     -i 
1,36,246     6     51- 


4,15,204    4    5    I  4,4G,790     7    7 
1,98,385     3     i$|  2,27,018  12     11 


2,16,819     I     3^ 


2,19,771  10  Hi 


Value  of  manufactured^ 
articles  sold,  for  which  I 
money  was  realised  and  [ 
paid  into  tjie  Treasury  J 

Value  of  manufactured  I 
articles  used  for  public  > 
purposes    J 

Value  of  manufactured] 
articles  in  store  at  the  > 
close  of  each  year J 

Total 

Deduct  value  of  manuO 
factui'ed  articles  in  I 
store  at  the  end  of  | 
each  previous  year  ....  J 

Gross  receipts  of  tlie  year 

Deduct     cost     of     raw  ] 

materials,  &e J 

IS'et  profits,  exclusive  of 
the  profits  of  the 
Alipore  Jail  Press    ....  } 


In  1864-65. 


In  1865-66. 


E.  A.       P.  I         E.  A.       P. 

4,84,739     7     -1-4,77,375     6     3I 


5,912    -  11 
1,06,164     8     5i 


10,671     8 
i,5-.477     4 


5,96,830     -     4f 
98,131     1     Gf 


4,98,404  14  10 
2,84,021     8     l\ 


6,40,524     2     7I 

1,06,164     8     k\ 


5.34.359   10     -' 
3,23,167     2   II 


2,14,383     6     8J    2,11,192     7     i\ 


During  tlie 
Guiiiqiienni.il  Period 
18G1-G2  to  1865-66. 


E.  A.  P. 

21,25,219  8  9 

44,463  7  -i 

1,52,714  4  5 


23,22,397     4     2^ 
83,863     -    - 


22,38,534     4     2.^ 
12,03,037     4     8 


10,35,496  15     Gi 
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Table  VI. — O'ro.'is  and  Xet  Cost  of  Maintenance  under  every  Head  of  Charge. 


1SG1-G;2. 

18ii2-C:'>. 

ISCi-Ct. 

Prisoners — i6,6ir. 

Prisoners— 17,761. 

Prisoners— 18,168. 

Food. 
Rations  

3,31,786    5  llj 

K.          A.    P. 

3,31.786    5  iij 
1,41,141  II    3i 

36,506  12  lOj 
8,432  II    G\ 
26,485    9  I  If 

B.         A.    p. 

3,53,028    B    3 

E.          A.    P. 

3,53,5:8    8    3 

[,26,044    3  iiS 

8,305  14  II 
44,088    -    i^ 

10,924  13    4 

27,730   -   -J 

R.        A.  p. 

3,57,433    8    - 

n.        A    IV 

3,57,432    8    - 
!,&5,790    5 

Esluhlishmeiit. 
I''i\-cd  executive  sl:iff  and  ) 
warder  estaljlishnieiit  j' 
Extra  burkuiidauze  guards 

1,11,881  13  11 
20.259  13    4J 

1,07,G19    0    C 
ls,t:3-l.  10    r.j 

85,617    3  10 
20.173    1  lOJ 

Hospital  Charges. 
Bazar  medicines    

3,171    -    -^ 

4,191    r.    74 

171    5    6 

3.223  12    H 

4,S85  13    7?. 

CSC    5     2" 

38^7    -    3i 
4,915    4    75 
1,011  10     5 

Sick  diet 

9>:33  15    4l 
54,794    2    2 

9,883    5 

27,508  -   :; 

Chthhiri. 
Cloth,      bcddiiiic,      and ') 
blankets j 

Public  irorks  Charges. 
Additions,       alterations,  \ 

Contingencies. 
Continsent  expenses,  in-"> 
eluding  stationery    ...  j' 

Gross  cost  of  maintenance 
Deduct  value  of  labour   ... 

5,51,886  15    9 
4,56,803    3    7^ 

5,70,621     8    7  J 
3,64,662    3    3| 

5,65,143   5   ",^ 
4,53.902  10 

Net  cost  of  maintenance... 

95,083   13     l\ 

2,05,959    5    3i 

1,11,240  II 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

During  the 
Quinquennial  Period 
1861-62  to  1865-66. 

Prisoners— 17,961. 

Prisoners— 18,811. 

Prisoners— 89,312. 

Food. 

K.        A.  p. 
4,48,429    6    4 

K.          A.    p. 

4,48,429    6    4 

1,13,115    2    81 

10,623     -  Ili 
78,555   14     3' 

10,385  13    5= 
37,860    6    - 

H.           A.     T. 

5,90.557    9    OJ 

E.           A.    P. 

5,90,557    9    9l 
1,56,680    3    6 

11,472    4    Si 
77,9'S    -    3i 

21,090    -    G\ 
42,628  13    2 

B.        A.  r. 

•30,81,734    6    4 

B.              A.      r. 

20,81,734    (>    X 
6,42,771  II    ; 

EstahJiskment. 
Fixed  executive  staff  and ") 
warder  establishment  j 
Extra  burkundanze  guards 

96,238    3  10 
16,876  14  101 

1,13,920    4    9 
12,739  U    9 

0,45,277    3  10 
97,491-    7    4 

Jlospilal  Charges. 

3,535  15    6i 

6,579    1    8 

507  15    9 

3,560  10    1 

7,698  10    2i 

213    -    - 

17,308    6    1 

27,770    4    9 

2,590    4  10 

Sick  diet.,, 

47.668  15 
2,91,863  1.^ 

60,716  12 

1,62,212  13    9i 

Clothing. 
CI0II1,      bedding,      and") 
blankets j 

TnhUc  Worlds  Charges. 

Additions,      alterations,'^ 

and  repairs j 

Contingencies. 

Continsent  expenses,  in-"^ 

eluding  stationery    ... ) 

Gross  cost  of  maintenance 
Deduct  value  of  labour   ... 

6.98,969  11    9 
3.43,287  13    li 

9,00,346  15    7! 
3,54,150    3  io| 

32,86,968    9    5 
19,34418  14     7r 

Tvet  cost  of  nv.iintciiaiico... 

3.55,6S[   14     -\ 

5,46,196  12    8i 

13,52,549  1°    9i 
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Xaulk  VII. — O'ro-^t  and  Net  Cost  of  Maintenance  per  Prisoner  under  each  Head  of  Charge. 

Food. 
Rations,  incladiiig  money  allowance  

EstabVishmfnt. 

l'^Gl-62. 

lSG2-fi3. 

1>S()3-GI-. 

Prisoners — i6,6ii. 

Prisoners — 17,761. 

Prisoners — i8,i6S. 

R.  A.     p. 

G  n      1 
1  12    2-4 

E.   A.     r. 

19  15    9S 

S          05 
-    7    2-9 

9    9-S 
I '5 

R.   A.     P. 

f.    -  11  3 
1     -    7-2 

R.  A.     r. 
19  14    5-6 

7     I    (>S 

2    7    8-6 

-     9   IO-2 

I    S  irS 

E.  A,      P. 

4  11     4S 
1     1     'J2 

R.    A.       !•. 
19   10     9- 

Extra    

Hospiial  Charges. 

5  13    2-0 

0-7 

-    -       'J 

-  2  11 

-  3  1V4 

-  -    7t 

-  3     4  2 

-  4     :,:\ 

-  -  11)7 

"Jick  diet  

Clothing. 

-  8  7-9 
3    -    3'i 

TuhUe  WorJca  Charges. 

-  S  7-4 
I    S    27 

Couluigencies. 
Conlinscnt  expenses,  iucluiling  stationery 

Total 

3'.     4     27 

.^2    2    0-5 

31     I     8'5 

,       II     7-5 

II    9    6-4 

RattODS,  includiug  mouey  allowance 

Kixed 

18Gi-63. 

1865-66. 

During  the 
Quinquennial  Period 
1S01-G2  to  1865-66. 

Prisoners — 17,961. 

Prisoners — l8,Sii. 

Prisoners — 89,312. 

E.      .     p. 

5    5      -7 
-  15    0-4 

R.    A.        P. 

24  15    5-6 
4    91 

-  9    5-6 
4    5  ""S 

-  9    30 
2    1    8-7 

R    A.      p. 

7  10    5-6 

-  10  10-3 

-  3    0-3 

-  6    G-fi 

-  -    22 

R.      A.      P. 

31    6    6-3 
S    5    3-9 

-    9    9-1 
4    2    3-6 

1  I  :i-4 

2  4     "-.^ 

It.    A.     p. 

f.    1    8-2 
1     1     55 

R.  A.    p. 

23    4  11-2 

Kxtra    

Hospital  Char/res. 
RAxar  medicines 

-  3    1-8 

-  5  10  4 

-  -    5  4 

-  3    1-2 

-  4  11-7 

-  -    55 

7317 

~<iek  diet  

Kamiture 

Clol/iiiig. 
Clotli,  blanket?,  and  bedding    

-    8    6-+ 

3    4    3-4 

Piibric  Works  Clmrgrs. 
Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs 

ConCmgenries. 
Contingent  expenses,  including  statiouerv 

Total 

I  II  ir2 

38  14    7-8 

47  14    I '6 

36  II    S'l 

Net  cost  p?r  prisoner 

19  12    I'l 

29    2    6-9 

15    3    3-<i 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Extracts  from  Bengal  Jail  Code  o/1864. 
Labour  and  JEmployment  of  Convicts. 

1.  The  law  intends  imprisonment  to  be  a  punishment,  and  therefore  the  first 

tliincr  to  be  looked  to  in  labonr  is,  not  that  it  should  be 

Labour  to  be  punitive  , .        i    i  ii    i  -i.    i      1 1  i  ■  i  •      •  •• 

in  preference  to  reinune-     remunerative,  nut  that  it  should  render  a  residence  in  jail 

rative.  Extramural  labour     a  matter  of  dread,  ajiprelionsion,  and  avoidance.     Labour 
prohibited.  j^   j,||p   principal   means   of   euforcinj:^   discipline   in   jails. 

Suitable  provision  for  intramural  labonr  shall  be  made  in  all   jails.     All  extra- 
mural labour,  except  that  in  the  jail  garden,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

2.  The  class  of  labour  on  which  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  rigorous  imprison- 
ment shall  be  jilaccd  shall  be  determined  by  the  iledical 
Officer,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  time,  and  his  ability  to  under;xo  hard  labonr.  Great 
care  shall  be  taken  that  the  precautions  necessary  for  the 
exemption  of  physically  weak  and  diseased  prisoners  from 

the  prescribed  scale  of  labour  be  not  improperly  exercised,  to  the  undue  mitigation 
of  the  sentence. 

Classification  of  labour.         3.  Jail  labour  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: — 


Medical  ofBcer  to  deter- 
mine class  of  labour  on 
which  prisoner  is  to  be 
employed  on  admission. 
Precautions. 


1.  Oil  pressing. 

2.  Lime  grinding. 

3.  Flour       „ 

4.  Paper  pounding. 

5.  Pounding  bricks  for  soorkee. 

6.  Paper  polishing. 

7.  Printing  (press  work). 

8.  Bookbinding  (press  work). 

9.  Digging  and  carrying  earth. 

10.  Drawing  water. 

11.  Cleaviuir  firewood. 


First  Class. 

12.  Sawing  wood. 

13.  Cleaning  privies  and  carrying  night 
soil. 

14.  Bowing  wool. 

15.  Making   bricks   or    drain  tiles   by 
machinery. 

16.  Blacksmith's  work. 

17.  Sifting  flour,  at  5  maunds  per  man 
daily. 

18.  Breaking     stones     for     metalling 
roads. 


Second  Class. 


1.  Masonry. 

2.  Stone  cutting. 

3.  Paper  making. 

4.  Blanket  weaving. 

5.  Gunny         „ 

6.  Cotton  cloth  weaving. 

7.  Basket  making. 

8.  Dworee,  mg,  and  carpet  weav- 


9.  Cleaning  yards  and  wards. 

10.  Washing  paper  pulp. 

11.  Brick  and  tile  making. 

12.  Cooking  and  parching  grain. 

13.  Supplying  masons  with  materials. 

14.  Storing  and  weighing  grain. 

15.  Carrying  or  pumping  water. 

16.  Carpentry. 

17.  Compositor's  work. 


1.  Tailoring. 

2.  Dyeing." 

3.  Cloth  printing. 

4.  Folding  and  stitching  books. 

5.  Reading  proofs  and  lithographic 

writing. 


TniED  Class. 

(\.  Barber's  work. 

7.  Spinning  twine  or  thread. 

8.  Leather  work. 

9.  Sizing  and  drying  paper. 
10.  Weeding    and    removing    decayed 

vegetation. 
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4.  The  proportion  i>f  each  class  of  hibour  allotted   to  a   prisoner  shall   be 
Eegulation  as  to  proper-     regulated  according  to  the  length  of  his  sentence  as  pre- 


tion  of  lalioiir  with  refer- 
ence to  period  of  sentence. 


scribed  in  the  following  tabic 


Duration  of  Sentence. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

.3ra  Class. 

Not  escecdinf  12  montlis 

The  whole  term 
5  of  the  term 

I. 

■i          )i 

\     ■■ 

1  i             >) 

i  of  the  term 
2 

"s              » 

s 
Ta         JJ 

3 

T            JJ 

Exceeding    1  z  months   but   not  ] 

exceeding  18  months J 

Ditto     18  months    ditto     z  years 
Ditto       z  years        ditto     3  years 
Ditto       5  years        ditto     4  years 
Ditto       4  years        ditto     5  years 
Ditto       5  years        ditto     6  years 
6  years  and  upwards 

J  of  the  term 

To             J I 

1 

0         JJ 

1 

5.  The  transfer  of  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  first  class  iabmir,  from  that  class  of 
Transfer  from  1st  to  2nd     liibonr  to  work  of  the  second  class,  and  afterwards  of  the 

or  3rd  class  labour  is  an  tiiird  class,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  iudalsrcnce  dependent 
indulcence  not  a  right,  ^jj  conduct,  and  not  as  a  right.  Time  spent  in  hospital 
Time  spent  in  hospital  is      ,      ,   ,         .  .  .    j  ,  ,  .    ,    ,        ,   , 

Srd  class  labour.  by  labouring  prisoners  is  to  count  as  third  class  labour. 

6.  The  labour  of  all  working  prisoners  shall  be  regulated  as  much  as  possible 
Regulation  of  labour  by     ^'i'  ^''^^^  "O'"'^'  t'"'  ^a^lc  of  each   day  being  at   least   that 

task  work;  quantity  of  performed  by  a  free  labourer  of  the  same  craft  in  the 
labour  to  be  performed.         district. 

7.  Every  labouring   prisoner   slrall   be   required  to  perform   a   specific   task 

„    ,     ,,  ^        ^   ,  estimated   at   ten  hours  of  work  daily,   exclusive  of  the 

Scale  of  labour.  Labour  .    1      <.  1  a   4.^       ^v'l-     ^   r^au  c  4.1 

in  garden.  Labour  of  time  occupied  at  meals;  and  the  Medical  Omcer  of  the 
convalescent  and  aged  jail  may  recommend  a  proportion  of  gardening  work,  in 
pnsoners.  substitution  of  a  corresponding  proportion  of  handicraft 

employment,  for  any  prisoner  for  whose  health  it  may  be  necessary.  Convalescent 
and  aged  prisoners  shall  only  be  employed  on  such  light  work  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Medical  OiBcer. 

8.  Any  prisoner  not  compelled  to  labour  by  his  sentence,  or  any  person  com- 

„  ,  ,•         .u       mittcd  for  trial  who  is  willing  to  work  rather  tlian  remain 

Rules    rcRardinK     the      .     .  ,,  1    n  u  -i-i.    ?i.     1  ■  1    i  1  • 

>abour  of  under  trial  pri-     m  idleness,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  provided  his  consent 

«oners,  and  prisoners  not     is  freely  given.     In  all  such  cases  the  prisoner  shall  be 

sen  ence     o  a  our.  allowed  to  select  the  work  on  which  to  be  employed,  and 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  labouring  rations  of  the  class  or  nationality  to  which 

lie  belongs,  and  to  all  privileges  to  which  good  conduct  entitles  labouring  prisoners. 

He  shall  further  be  allowed,  when  set  at  liberty,  to  receive  half  the  net  profits  of 

his  entire  earnings. 


Rules  for  the  allotment 
of  the  menial  duties  of 
jail,  caste  prejudices  to  be 
observed;  false  pleas  to 
be  reported. 


9.  All  the  menial  and  other  duties  of  the  jail  which  can  properly  be  delegated 
to  prisoners,  shall  be  assigned,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
olTicer  in  charge  of  the  jail,  to  labouring  convicts,  care 
being  taken  that  no  such  work  shall  be  assigned  to,  or 
exacted  from,  a  Hindu  prisoner  to  whom  it  may  really  be 
objectionable  on  the  gi'ound  of  caste.  Equal  care  must  be 
observed  that  no  prisoner  on  a  false  jilca  of  caste  is  permitted  to  evade  any  labour 
which  he  may  consider  to  be  onerous  or  disagreeable.  All  such  cases  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Inspector-General  of  .fails,  who,  after  making  due  and  proper 
inquiry,  shall  determine  whether  the  plea  advanced  is  valid  or  otherwise,  and  issue 
instructions  accordingly. 
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10.  The  proportion  of  sorvants  and  hospital  attendants  shall  on  no  acconnt 

exceed   lo  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in  custody,  except  iu 
hoS»al  attenXmJ.^  e"x'^     epidemic  visitations  of  disease,  when  the  number  of  atten- 
cess  on  fixptl  scale  when     dants  may  bo  increased  on  the  recpiisition  of  the  Medical 
aUowed;   all  such  excess     Officer,  the  same  being  duly  reported   to  the   Inspector- 
General  of  .Tails,  whoso  orders  on  the  subject  shall  be  final. 

11.  All  jailors  are  entitled,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  salaries,  to  a  fixed  com- 

T,  .      -  .    .      ,       mission  of  lo  per  cent,  on  the  net  i)rofits  of  manufactures, 

Rate  of  commission  to  p.     ,    •  i     i  .    i  i       '    i     »•         n    i 

jailor:  mode  of  calcula-  such  net  prohts  being  calculated  by  deducting  all  charges 
linff  it;  advance  of  com-  (except  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prisoners)  incurred 
mission  how  arranged.  •it  t     ..•         v  i\  <•    i  i  ^i     i,    -i  v 

in  the  ])roduction  ot  the  manufactures,  sucli  as  tlie  building 

and  repair  of  work  sheds,  tools,  machinerv,  raw  materials,  pay  of  work  overseers 
and  guards,  &c.,  from  the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  products  of  jail  industry. 
No  commission  shall  be  claimed  or  allowed  on  any  iinsold  ai-ticle,  or  on  any  article 
of  which  the  cost  has  not  been  realised  and  paid  into  the  local  treasury.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  percentage,  calculated  on  an  average  of  the,  realised  net  profits  of  the 
three  previous  years,  shall  be  paid  in  advance  and  drawn  monthly  in  the  contingent 
blE  of  the  jail. 

12.  All  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  all  handicrafts  intro- 
Contracts   for  sujjplics     duced  into  the  jails,  shall  be  strictly  subject  to  the  sanction 

not  valid  unless  sunc-  and  approval  of  tlie  Inspector-General  of  Jails,  without 
S"of'jaiIs"'?mrodu';trot  r^'''^'  ^"^-'^  contracts  shall  not  be  valid,  and  such  changes 
of  new  handicrafts  to  be     in  the  labour  of  the  jail  shall  not  be  permitted.     As  a 

reported.  Handicrafts  not     general  rule  no  handicraft  that  is  neither  penal  nor  profit- 

pcii3l  nor  r6Tiiuiicr3,tivc  i  x 

or  unsiiited  to  weak  or     able,   nor  of  the  nature  required   for  weak    and    sickly 

sickly  prisoners,  not  to  be     prisoners,  shall  be  introduced. 

introduced. 

13.  In  times  of  epidemic  visitations  of  disease,  or  whenever  from  excessive  heat 
Ee  ii  f       f  1  h       ■       °'^'  ^'™'^''''  causes,  it  may  be  absolutelj-  necessary  to  limit 

times  of  epidemic  visita-  or  modify  the  labour  of  convicts  in  jail,  a  special  report 

tions  of  disease,  &c.  Modi-  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  modification  or  limitation 

ncations  to  be  reported.  •  ■,       i   j      i                           i    n   i            j    i      j.i       ■\r    i-     i 

^  considered  to  be  necessary  shall  bo  made  by  tlie  JMedical 

Officer  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail,  who  shall  act  at  once  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Medical  Officer,  reporting  the  matter,  with  his  own  observations 
regarding  it,  for  the  information  and  orders  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Jails, 
whose  orders  on  the  subject  shall  be  final. 

14.  Labouring  prisoners  refusing  to  work,  neglecting  to  perform  the  tasks 
Panishment  to  labour-     Jissigned  to  them,  executing  those  tasks  in  a  slovenly  or 

ing  prisoners  refusing  careless  manner,  or  wilfully  spoiling  or  destroying  tools, 
•wor-,  &c.  machinery,   materials,  or  work,  shall  be  punished  in  the 

manner  laid  down  in  the  regulations  regarding  punishment  for  breaches  of  jail 
discipline. 

15.  Except  in  menial  offices  and  works  of  necessity,  no  labouring  prisoners 
No  work  on  Sundays,     ghall  be  compelled  or  required  to  work  on  Sundays. 

16.  All  prisoners  shall  wash  tlieir  own  clothing  and  bedding,  and  shall  bathe 
Eules  for  ablution  and     ^t  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  officer  in  charge 

washing  of  clothes,  &c.  of  the  jail  may  direct,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  jail. 

17.  Any  skilled  labouring  prisoner  employed  in  handicrafts  is  exempt  from 
Prisoners       exempted     further  work  as  soon  as  his  daily  allotted  task   is  com- 

from    labour    after  tusk-      pleted. 
work  is  completed. 
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18.  The  sura  required  for  the  purcliase  of  raw  material  and  luachinery,  build- 
BudRct  provision  to  be     i"S  of  workslieds,   <S:c.,  sliall  be  settled  annually  by  the 
made  for  cost  of  carrying     officer  in   charge  of  the  jail  in  cmnmunication  with  the 
on  manufactures.  Inspector- General  of  Jails,  an<l  due  provision  for  it  shall 

be  made  in  the  budget,  a  special  note  of  all  changes  being  made  for  the  informa- 
tion and  final  orders  of  the  Government. 


liewards  for  the  Well  Conducted  Convicts. 

1.  To  encourtige  convicts — male  and  female — to  a  strict   obedience  to  jail 
Nature  of  indulcence  to     discipline,  and  to  good  conduct  generally,  those  prisoners 

well  conJucted  convicts,  whose  behaviour  has  been  exemplary  throughout,  and  wlio 
Conditions.  Lave  completed  the  prescribed  term  of  labour  of  the  first- 

class,  way  be  rewarded  by  employment  in  the  undermentioned  subordinate  offices 
in  the  jail,  viz. : — 

I.  Convict  Work-overseer. 
II.  Convict  Warder. 
III.  Convict  Guard.  / 

2.  Tiiat  the  position  of  these  convict  work -overseers  and  guards  may  not  be 
Abuse  of  indulgence  to     misunderstood   either  by   themselves   or  othei's,   the   per- 

be  corrected  as  enforced  formance  of  their  duties   shall  bo    counted   a-,   enforced 
labour  ol   the   2nd   class,  .     ,  .         ...  .  .  „ 

lor  which  no   gratuities  labour  of  the  second  class,  tor  which  no  gratuities  ot  any 

shoiUd  be  allowed.  kind  should  be  granted. 

3.  Xo  convict  shall  be  employed  in  any  subordinate  office  in  the  jail  establish- 
First-class  labour  to  be     ment  until  after  the  expiry  of  time  of  labour  of  the  firit 

completed,  before  employ-     ^.j^^^g  prescribed  iu  the  note  on  the  subject, 
nient    in    jail    establish-  '  '' 

ments. 

4.  The  work-overseers,  warders,  and  guards  selected  from  among  the  prisoners. 
Convict     servants     of     shall  continue  to  wear  their  jail  dress,  with  the  addition 

above  classes  to  wear  jail  ^f  ,,  b,.ass  badge,  on  which  sliall  be  inscribed  the  name  of 

dress;    to  be   allowed    a  ^,      ...         ,  ,,  ,        ^  ., 

badge ;  nature  of  inscrip-  the  jail  and  the  grade  of  the  wearer. 

tion  thereon. 

5.  Convict  work-overseers,  warders,  and  guards    should  be  treated  with  the 
Eules  for  the  treatment     consideration  befitting  the  positions  of  trust  to  which  they 

of  convict  servants  of  the  have  been  elected ;  their  shortcomings  should  be  tem- 
a  ove  c  asses.  perately  reproved  apart,  so  as  not  to  degrade  them  in  the 

sight  of  the  prisoners  over  whom  they  have  been  placed,  otherwise  their  intiiience 
will  be  nullified. 

6.  Convict    work-overseers,    warders,    and    guards    shall    not   suffer   corporal 
Kot  to  suffer  corporal     punishment  on  any  summary  inquiry. 

punishment.  ^  ''  j        i      ./ 

7.  Convict  work -overseers,  warders,  and  guards  shall  be  liable  to  degradation 
Above   classes  of   ser-     t}'  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail  for  any  serious  mis- 

vanu  may  be  degraded ;  conduct  or  failure  of  dutv,  a  detailed  report  in  each  case 
be''*made"tr''lnspector-  ^<'''"S  ^^^^^  at  the  time  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Jails. 
General  of  Jails.  I'ro-  It  is  apprehended  that  this  extreme  measure  will  rarely  be 
^'*°'  required,  if  the  prisoners  have  been  well  selected  for  ihe.se 

appointments  of  trust,  their  duties  thoroughly  explained  to  them,  their  conduct 
habitually  supervised  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail,  and  charges  against  them 
carefully  inquired  into,  to  prevent  them  becoming  the  scapegoats  of  negligent 
jail  officers,  or  the  victims  of  vindictive  fellow  prisoners.  If  from  the  frequency 
of  degradation  their  tenure  of  office  be  rendered  uncertain,  they  will  be  afraid  to 
do  their  duty. 
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8.  Tlic  aggregate  mmiljcr  of  convict  work -overseers,  warders,  and  guards  ehall 
Scale   of    convict   ser-     "ever  exceed    lo   per  cent,   of  the  nuiuber  of  prisoners 

vants  of  above  classes.  confined  in  the  jail. 

9.  AH   appointments    by   tlic  officer   in   charge  of  the  jail  of  well  behaved 

convicts  to  subordinate  offices  on  the  jail  establishment 
victs^T"  'ofli"e  in  \ul  shall  be  submitted,  for  approval  and  confiriiialion,  to  the 
establishment  to  be  ro-  Inspector-General  of  Jail.s,  who  shall  be  furnished,  for  his 
porteii  to  the  Inspector-  guij.mco,  with  a  copv  of  the  approijriate  leaf  of  the 
General  of  Jails  lor  con-      '^  „  .  ,  ,,.         .     i   r.      .  ,)       i     • 

finuaticn,      aecoiniianied     "  Prisoners   Historical  Register     relating  to  each  convict 
by  "  Prisoners'  Historical     provisionally  appointed.     From  this  his  antecedents,  in  all 
^'^     ■  that  relates  to  bis  crime,  sentence,  labour,  conduct,  &c., 

in  jail,  will  be  apparent,  as  well  as  certain  information  regarding  his  position  in 
life,  residence,  occupation,  and  family,  before  imprisonment. 

10.  A  convict  work -overseer,  warder,  or  guard  degraded  for  misconduct,  is 

When  once  degraded,     permanently  ineligible  for  re-appointment, 
cannot    again    be    reap-  ./  o  j.  x 

pointed. 

The  duties  of  the  convict  subordinate  officers  were  also  strictly  defined,  and  a 
system  of  intermediate  imprisonment,  similar  in  character  but  greater  in  extent 
than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Croftoii,  was  idso  introduced. 

(JExtract  from  Rules  for  the  Superintendence  and  Management  of  Jails  in  the 
Lotoer  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  made  hy  the  Lieutenant- Governor 
of  Bengal,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  II  {B.C.)  of  1864.) 


Discussion  on  Dr.  Mouat's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  said  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  Director  cf  Prisons,  had 
been  prevented,  very  much  to  his  own  disappointment,  from  being 
present,  but  had  furnished  the  following  memorandum  which 
perhaps  the  Society  would  accept  as  the  expression  of  his  views 
upon  this  subject : — 

"  I  should  like  first  to  observe  that  the  paper  which  has  just  been 
read  afibrds  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wide  field  of  expei-ience 
wdiich  we  Englishmen  have  to  draw  from  in  discussing  our  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth  which  in  one  form  or 
another  we  govern ;  and  of  the  able  administrators  which  our 
Indian  Empire  develops  and  sometimes  i-eturns  to  us  to  help  in 
regulating  our  affairs  at  home,  among  whom  Dr.  Mouat  is  a  distin- 
guished example. 

"  In  the  soundness  of  the  principle  advocated  in  the  paper,  that 
industrial  labour  should  form  a  main  feature  in  prison  treatment, 
I  entirely  agree.  In  convict  prisons  this  has  always  been  adopted ; 
except  for  special  purposes,  and  for  very  short  terms,  no  other 
sort  of  labour  has  ever  been  enforced  in  them. 

"  We  have  employed  convicts,  as  is  well  known,  in  executing 
very  large  public  works  at  our  dockyards  and  naval  stations,  on 
works  of  fortification,  and  in  farming,  and  they  have  done  very 
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valuable  work  in  Imilding  their  own  prisons.  These  works  have 
affordecl  a  <.?reafc  variety  of  industries.  We  have  also  done  work 
in  making  boots  and  clothing  for  our  own  use  and  for  the  police, 
and  certain  other  manufacturing  work  for  other  public  depart- 
ments, and  have  tried  to  lind  other  employment  with  more  or  less 
succes.'?. 

"  But  finding  suitable  labour  for  all  is  very  difficult,  and  it  was 
largely  foi-  the  purpose  of  getting  some  suggestions  from  outside 
on  this  point  that  I  read  a  paper  at  tjje  Society  of  Arts  in  1872 — 
not,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  result  I  hoped  for.  But 
as  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  remain  in  prison  long 
enough  to  learn  a  trade,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  case  of  the  short  sentence  prisoners  is  in 
their  case  absent.  Hei'e,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  has  been  done, 
especially  of  late  years.  After  1865,  the  local  prisons  were,  until 
1878,  regulated  in  the  main  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  foi-mer 
year,  of  which  a  leading  provision  is  that  all  male  pri.soncrs  over 
1(>  years  of  age,  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  shall  for  the  whole  of 
their  imprisonment,  if  under  three  months,  or  for  at  least  three 
months,  if  their  sentence  is  longer,  be  employed  at  hard  labour  of 
the  treadwhcel  type.  If  the  visiting  justices  thought  proper  they 
might  be  so  employed  for  the  Avhole  of  their  sentences  however 
long. 

"These  provisions  did  not  recommend  themselves  to  all  the 
prison  authorities  of  those  days ;  some  of  them  thought  they  led 
to  great  waste  of  labour,  and  it  was  aiTanged  that  in  practice  mat 
making,  if  a  heavy  beater  -wa-s  used,  might  be  considered  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  Act.  It  was  thought  also  that  if  the  tread- 
wheel  was  turned  to  a  Tiseful  purpose,  as  in  grinding  corn  or 
pumping  water,  the  objections  would,  be  met. 

*'  Before  the  passing  of  the  Pi-ison  Act,  1877,  Mr.  Cross  (now 
Lord  Cross)  consulted  me  on  the  subject  of  this  clause  in  the  Act 
of  18C"5,  and  I  advocated  reducing  the  term  of  this  soi-t  of  labour 
to  one  month,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  Prison  Act, 
1877.  But  grinding  a  trcadwheel  or  a  crank  is  not  an  eniplo3-ment 
which  in  any  way  appeals  to  the  faculties  which,  one  wishes  to 
develop  or  to  work  on  in  reforming  a  prisoner,  and  it  may  be 
asked  why  not  do  away  with  it  altogether.  There  are  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  prisoners  who  are  received 
in  our  local  prisons  ai-e  under  very  short  sentences,  such  as  seven 
days  to  twenty-eight  davs,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
know  no  trade  which  could  be  practised  in  prison,  and  under  the 
conditions  of  prison  life.  Time  is  too  short  to  teach  them  anything, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  in  the  case  of  these  sentences  but  labour 
of  the  kind  I  have  described  as  of  the  treadwheel  type,  varied 
perhaps  by  oakum  picking.  Then  for  the  sake  of  treating  all 
prisoners  alike,  aiid  because  it  is  an  advantage  to  make  a  man  feel 
that  industrial  labour  is  a  privilege  to  be  gained,  the  prisoners 
whose  sentences  are  longer  are  passed  through  a  similar  stage  of 
penal  labour,  after  which  they  are  employed  at  any  higher  kind  of 
labour  we  can  find  for  them. 

"  Since  the  Act  of  1877  a  very  great  variety  of  employments 
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have  been  introduced  into  the  locid  prisons,  in  supplying  our  own 
wants  and  those  ot"  other  government  departments  where  we  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  give  us  woi-k,  in  which  however 
•we  have  not  been  very  successfuh 

"  We  are  di-iven  tliereforc  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale 
to  the  public,  and  the  principal  article  we  make  is  mats.  In  this 
matter  Ave  are  beset  by  a  chx-onic  agitation  of  master  manufacturers 
and  their  workuien  in  the  form  of  a  protest  that  the  wages  of  free 
mat  makers  are  kept  down  b}'  the  competition  of  prison  labour. 
As  we  have  during  the  last  thirteen  years  reduced  the  number  of 
our  mat  makers  in  order  to  satisfy  this  complaint  from,  upwards  of 
3,000  to  under  1,000,  whose  labour  being  very  unskilled  is  thought 
not  to  be  equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  same 
number  of  free  men,  and  as  free,  wages  have  not  apparently  been 
impi'oved  thereb}',  but  the  number  of  new  firms  of  mat  makers  has 
considerably  increased,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  Avhether  our  small 
competition  has  any  effect  at  all  on  the  wages.  Certainly  the  same 
reason  as  makes  it  suitable  for  prisoners  and  for  blind  institutions, 
(fee,  viz.,  the  facility  Avith  wdiich  it  can  be  acquired,  Avill  always 
keep  wages  low  in  this  trade,  and  the  cessation  of  mat  making  as 
a  prison  manufacture  will  not  prevent  but  rather  encourage  the 
foreign  competition  which  is  now  springing  up  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  India,  and  in  our  colonies,  by  Avhich  the  English  mat 
trade  will  lose  the  foreign  market  even  if  foreign  makers  do  not 
compete  with  those  in  England. 

"]^or  can  I  think  that  with  the  small  dimensions  our  trade  is 
now  reduced  to,  the  profits  of  the  master  manufacturer  would  be 
increased  even  by  our  totally  ceasing  the  employment,  though  they 
no  doubt  think  otherwise. 

"  The  prison  system  is  of  course  only  one  of  several  agencies  by 
which  crime  is  repressed,  but  inasmuch  as  in  former  years,  when 
crime  was  increasing,  the  principal  part  of  the  blame  was  attri- 
buted to  the  defects  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  penal  sentences, 
so  now  that  crime  is  decreasing  in  a  most  remarkable  Avay  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  prison  system  contributes  to  the  result. 

'•I  send  with  this  two  diagrams,  of  which  one  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary and  continual  decrease  in  the  average  prison  population 
every  year  since  1S78,  and  the  other  which  shows  the  fluctuations 
of  the  prison  population  during  the  course  of  each  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  January,  1891,  we  touched  a  lower  level  by  1,500 
than  had  ever  before  been  known,  and  the  population  was  then 
6,600  lower  than  the  lowest  population  on  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1878-83.  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  and  directors  of 
prisons  show  that  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  prisons  is 
coincident  with  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  sentenced, 
and  is  not  due  solely  to  shortened  sentences ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  due  to  a  decrease  of  crime  is  corroborated  by  the  very  large 
decrease  in  crime  reported  in  the  police  returns  and  in  the  number 
of  habitual  criminals  known  to  the  police,  and  also  in  the  number 
of  disorderly  houses. 

"I  trusi  thei^efore  that  this  may  bo  taken  to  show  that  our 
prLson  system  is  now  on  the  right  tack,  though  we  must  always 
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bold  oiii"sc]ves  ready  to  couslder  and  adopt  sucli  improvements  as 
can  be  devised." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  said  there  was  one  remark  and  ono 
only  in  the  intere-sting^  paper  of  their  President  to  which  he  must 
take  exception,  aud  which  he  believed  had  been  heard  with  a 
unanimous  protest,  and  that  was  where  he  said  that  with  this 
paper  he  took  his  final  leave  of  a  question  which  occupied  so 
many  years  of  his  oflScial  life.  He  hoped  they  were  not  concluding^ 
words,  but  on  the  contrary  introductory  words  to  many  most 
interesting  and  valuable  contributions.  The  subject  of  penal  dis- 
cipline would,  he  believed,  be  discussed  dui-ing  many  years  to 
come,  as  it  had  been  debated  during  many  years  in  the  past.  Its 
difficulty  and  complexity  must  always  bo  large,  because  the  cause.s 
of  crime  must  always  be  varied.  They  had  to  deal  with  crimes 
the  result  of  passion  in  its  various  foi'ms,  and  he  doubted  whether 
crime  of  that  character  could  be  checked  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  the  most  stern  and  severe  repression.  Another  class  of 
crime  perhaps  more  complex  in  its  character,  was  where  a  criminal 
was,  according  to  his  position  in  the  world,  well  to  do,  and  yet 
from  a  morbid  desire  of  gain  committed  an  odious  offence.  A  case 
of  that  sort  had  recently  occurred  in  which  a  clerk  in  a  commercial 
house,  apparently  in  the  receipt  of  a  fair  salary,  committed  frauds 
to  the  extent  of  70,000/.  The  most  prevalent  class  of  crime  in 
this  and  all  other  countries,  wdiile  assuming  various  forms,  arose, 
when  they  came  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  from  the  weakness  and 
debility  of  human  nature.  His  experience  in  the  West  Riding  as 
a  visiting  justice  and  more  or  less  as  a  magistrate,  led  him  to  that 
conclusion.  It  was  a  common  saying  there  that  no  one  would  live 
by  crime  who  could  live  by  anything  else;  and  taking  that  as  a 
doctrine,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  main  a  sound  doctrine, 
their  policy  in  prison  discipline  was  to  build  up  the  character  in 
such  a  way  that  weakness  might  be  removed,  and  the  tendency  to 
crime,  ow'ing  to  the  inability  to  derive  livelihood  from  any  other 
resource,  might  cease  to  exist.  Discipline  must  be  at  once  deter- 
rent and  reformatory.  Any  system  which  left  out  of  sight  these 
principles  was  unsound  and  must  lead  to  failure.  To  put  the  case 
in  a  concrete  form,  he  should  say  the  duty  of  society  towards  a 
criminal  was  at  once  negative  and  positive.  A  man  who  stole  a 
watch  must  be  taught  that  he  was  not  to  steal  a  watch  again ;  that 
was  the  negative  side.  The  positive  side  was  that  he  must  be 
taught  by  discipline  that  it  was  better  and  wiser  to  resort  to  such 
a  course  of  industry  that  he  might  produce  by  his  own  benefit  and 
the  good  of  society  a  watch  of  his  own.  These  few  words  con- 
tained the  whole  of  the  doctrine  on  which  they  must  work ;  the 
prisoner  must  be  taught  that  jail  was  such  a  place  that  he  was  not 
to  go  thei'c  again,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  if  possible  have 
placed  in  his  possession  such  power  of  earning  his  livelihood  that 
he  might  have  no  reason  or  occasion  to  resort  to  practices  which 
led  him  to  jail.  As  practical  politicians  they  must  pay  attention 
to  what  had  been  referred  to  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  viz.,  the 
shortness  of  their  sentences.     What  were  they  to  do  with  a  young 
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person  who  Lad  fallen  into  crime  when  the  sentence  only  extended 
over  a  month  ?  They  conld  not  chanye  the  character  of  a  young 
person  in  a  month;  all  they  conld  do  was  to  ci'ivo  an  experience  of 
sharp  discipline,  and  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  wholesome  dread  and  a 
detei-niination  that  the  discipline  should  not  a^fain  be  experienced. 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  hud  control  of  a  person  during  a  long 
pei-iod,  an  effect  might  be  produced  on  his  character  which  they 
could  never  hope  to  achieve  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  the  like. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  competition  of  free  labour.  The 
President  in  his  valuable  paper  used  the  Avords  "  unfair  competi- 
tion." The  whole  question  turned  upon  that  word  "unfair."  He 
could  not  see  why  a  prisoner,  who  by  his  circumstances  was  with- 
drawn from  doing  his  duty  to  the  community,  should  not  in  prison 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  national  resources.  If  they  were  to 
produce  an  artificial  depression  of  prices  and  cause  labour  outside 
the  jail  to  be  unremunerative,  then  they  had  to  deal  with  a  totally 
different  condition  of  affairs ;  but  he  maintained  that  so  long  as 
labour  in  jail  was  paid  for  at  a  fair  market  price,  the  outside 
public  and  the  community  at  large  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
How  far  the  complaints  made  respecting  mat  making  were  just  or 
not  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  the  time 
when,  owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Prisons'  Act,  he  ceased  to  be 
visiting  justice  at  Wakefield,  the  number  of  mats  produced  was 
such  that  thei-e  was  no  market  for  them,  and  it  became  a  serious 
question  whether  the  jail  authorities  were  justified  in  continuing  a 
production  which  was  at  times  coincident  with  a  surfeit  of  the 
market.  The  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  at  that  time  was 
such  that  mat  making  if  not  entirely  abolished,  was  at  any  rate 
most  largely  reduced.  Dealing  with  the  more  general  view  of  the 
question,  he  said  there  must  be  in  prison  discipline  at  once  gentle- 
ness and  firmness.  There  must  be  gentleness  to  avoid  creating  in 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  that  antagonism  to  authority  which  was 
enlarged  upon  with  so  much  force  by  their  President;  and  at  the 
same  time  firmness  to  teach  the  prisoner  that  the  course  of  life  to 
which  he  had  resorted  iu  the  past  could  not  be  continued.  Just  as 
in  childhood  it  was  by  discipline  that  the  boy  was  taught  to  govern 
himself  by  gentleness  and  tinuness  combined,  so  in  the  case  of  the 
grown  up  children  who  peopled  their  jails  there  must  be  firmness 
and  q-entleness  actins'  togfether,  p-entleness  Avhich  niicrht  soothe  and 
console,  and  at  the  same  time  firmness  which  might  give  robustness 
and  decision  of  character  to  resist  temptation  and  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  breaches  of  the  law. 

Captain  A.  D.  H.  Helbt,  R.I*^.,  said  he  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
discuss  at  a  moment's  notice  such  a  large  subject  as  this,  although 
of  course  from  long  personal  experience  he  might  have  some 
opinions  upon  it.  The  result  of  his  expei-ience  was  to  confirm 
very  emphatically  most  of  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the 
author;  in  practical  working,  however,  difficulties  would  arise,  one 
of  which  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Edmund  Uu  Cane,  viz.,  the 
impossibility  of  providing  industrial  labour  for  prisoners  under- 
going sentences  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  or  teaching  them  any 
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part  of  a  trade  thnt  could  possibly  be  turned  to  auy  remunerative 
purpose,  or  to  their  owu  advantage  after  discliarge.  The  prison 
system  of  the  present  day  was  in  the  main  carried  out  upon  the 
lines  of  Dr.  ^louat's  paper.  Within  the  last  twenty  yoar.s  there 
had  been  a  wonderful  change  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  twenty-fire  j-ears'  experience  of  prison  matters,  and  when  he 
first  entered  the  pri.son  employment  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
amongst  county  magistrates  that  simple  punishment  was  all  that 
was  required  (except,  of  coarse,  the  moral  influence  exercised  by 
the  chaplains),  and  that  industrial  employment  was  unnecessary 
and  sentimental,  and  rather  against  than  for  the  diminution  of  . 
crime.  The  Prison  Congress  of  1872,  held  in  Ergland,  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  upon  the  subject ;  it  certainly  did  his  own,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  some  results  of  Avhat  he  had  heard 
to  his  own  visiting  justices,  who  pci*niitted  him  to  introduce  a 
system  of  industrial  labour  into  a  prison  where  there  had  been 
nothing  of  the  sort  before,  and  with  the  very  best  results.  His 
experience  led  him  to  say  that  mere  penal  labour  was  neither 
deterrent  nor  reformatory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  seen 
instances  of  the  stimulus  which  could  be  given  to  prisoners 
towards  good  conduct  and  industry,  by  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  allowing  tlieni  to  perforin  more  than  the  regulation  task  and  to 
get  some  little  benefit  by  it. 

ISIr.  F.  Hexdpjks  said  the  statistics  brought  forward  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  were  of  great  interest.  They  were  no  doubt 
twenty-fire  years  old,  but  pi-ices  did  not  vary  so  much  in  India  as 
in  England,  and  therefore  the  figures  might  be  considered  as  fairly 
indicative  of  what  was  applicable  to  the  present  day.  In  the  first 
place,  they  showed  the  cost  of  feeding,  lodging,  clothing,  guarding 
and  doctoring  something  like  1 5,000  pri.soners  on  the  average  during 
five  years.  The  average  cost  under  these  items  collectively  wa.s 
about  2^d.  per  head  pei'  diem.  By  the  productive  labour  of  those 
prisoners  the  net  expense  had  been  reduced  from  this  total  cost  of 
2^(1 .  to  the  low  one  of  id.  per  day,  showing  a  saving,  through  the 
productive  work  of  the  prisoners,  of  i^d.  per  day.  That  was  a 
very  important  result,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  if  Sir  Edmund 
Du  Cane  had  brought  forward  any  statistics  of  the  like  character 
with  regard  to  the  productive  industry  of  prisoners  in  England. 
The  saving  in  India  through  th's  system  was  five-ninths,  or  say 
552  P^'^  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  The  statistics  were  also  interesting 
as  showing  at  what  a  low  cost  the  maintenance  of  life  could  still 
be  preserved  in  their  Indian  Empire.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
they  learnt  from  the  statements  of  English  travellers,  that  a  man 
who  had  about  3/.  a  year  in  India  at  that  time  was  in  a  position 
of  affluence  as  to  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  as  prisoners  could 
now  be  maintained,  watched,  clothed,  and  doctored,  for  3/.  165.  a 
year,  it  showed  that  there  had  been  no  great  change  in  the  cost  of 
life  in  India  since  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  question  of 
competition  between  open  industry  and  forced  labour,  the  author 
had  shown  that  the  profit  or  net  value  of  the  labour  in  jails  of  an 
average  number  of  15.269  prisonei's  was  about  38,6^8/.  per  annum. 
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Such  a  sum  must  he  a  mei'c  drop  in  the  ocean  as  compared  with 
the  annual  return  from  hihonr  of  the  vast  population  of  Bengal, 
and  the  economical  part  of  the  question  was  therefore  not  worth 
considorinj:,  and  oias^ht  not  to  bo  any  impediment  to  the  promotion 
of  pi'ison  labour.  In  Bengal  the  ])rofits  from  that  kind  of  labour 
not  having  exceeded  3^,000/.  a  year  for  the  whole  province,  this 
result  was  far  too  insignificant  to  come  into  effective  competition 
with  the  open  labour  of  the  general  population.  He  held  it  to  be 
quite  unreasonable  to  say  that  jail  labour  could  practically  anywhere 
interf'ei'c  prejudicially  with  tlie  general  work  of  any  countiy.  Sir 
Edmund  Dn  Cane's  communication  appeared  to  refer  to  mat  making 
as  almost  the  only  class  of  manufactui-e  to  which  prisoners'  work 
was  devoted  in  England.  In  India  the  author  had  shown  there 
w^as  a  great  variety  of  diffcT-cnt  kinds  of  labour  to  which  the  work 
of  prisoners  was  applied,  printing,  making  of  pottery,  and  various 
indnsti'ial  occupations.  They  had  much  to  learn  in  England  from 
what  had  been  done  in  India.  If  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  work 
of  prisoners  was  divided  amongst  a  great  number  of  industries, 
it  would  diminish  the  outcry  of  undue  competition  fi'om  any 
particular  branch  of  industry.  It  was  clear  that  when  nearly  all 
the  productive  prison  labour  was  applied  to  the  making  of  mats,  it 
came  into  collision  with  one  particular  class  of  manufacturers,  who 
were  not  very  large  in  number.  That  certainly  seemed  to  deserve 
attention  and  remedy.  He  concurred  with  preceding  speakers  in 
thanking  Dr.  Mouat  for  his  most  admirable  essay. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  Captain  Helby  could  give  some 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  of  prisoners 
had  diminished  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Captain  Helby  said  there  was  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
accurately  what  was  the  value  of  industrial  prison  labour  in 
England,  because  most  of  the  articles  made  were  made  either  for 
use  in  the  prisons,  or  for  some  other  public  department,  and  there 
was  a  system  of  accounts  which  allowed  only  the  merest  modicum, 
of  profit  to  be  charged  against  the  Government.  The  consequence 
was  the  marketable  value  of  the  industrial  turn  out  of  the  prisons 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  was  probably  very  much 
under  estimated  in  the  returns.  With  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
return  fi-om  industrial  labour  in  India,  estimated  at  55  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  prisoner,  no  such  results  could  be  shown  in  any 
English,  or  probably  in  any  other  prisons  in  the  world  but  those 
of  India.  It  must  simply  arise  from  the  cheapness  of  maintenance, 
that  their  diet  was  so  very  cheap  that  industrial  labour  became  a 
good  set-off  to  the  cost.  If  the  system  of  employing  prisoners  as 
overseers  of  other  prisoners  prevailed  largely,  that  would  consider- 
ably reduce  the  cost  of  the  establishments.  He  was  afraid  he 
could  not  throw  much  more  light  upon  it  than  that. 

Major  Ckaigie  said  he  regarded  the  diagram,  prepared  by  Sir 
Edmund  Du  Cane  which  had  been  handed  round  the  room,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  because  although  the  question  was 
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one  he  liad  had  nothinf^  to  do  with  for  a  ,c;rcat  many  years,  it  so  hap- 
pened in  the  year  immediately  preceding  1877,  when  the  transfer 
took  place  of  local  prisons  to  the  State,  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
very  closely  into  the  figures  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the 
extreme  want  of  economy  by  which  their  system  of  numerous  and 
often  nearly  empty  local  prisons  was  then  characterised,  when,  as 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  over  lOo/.  per  annum  was  spent  on  each 
individual  prisoner.  He  remembered  being  told  afterwards  that 
he  had  done  gi-eat  harm  to  the  neighbourhood  by  helloing  to  deprive 
certain  localities  of  the  luxury  of  their  separate  prisons  ;  but  if  any 
"justification  were  wanted  for  legislation  which  consolidated  our 
local  system,  it  was  found  in  the  diagram  to  which  he  referred,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  fall  in  the  average  prison 
population  that  had  taken  place  since  they  substituted  for  indepen- 
dent county  jails  a  system  of  uniform  management  in  a  reduced 
number  of  concenti-ated  central  establishments.  The  total  daily 
prison  population  in  the  year  1877  appears  to  have  been  20,400 ; 
it  had  now  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  14,000,  and  that  dcci'ease 
in  the  face  of  an  increasing  population  was  so  very  remai'kable, 
that  Avhatever  other  factors  were  at  work,  some  considerable  portion 
of  the  change  must  be  due  to  the  change  of  the  system  adopted  at 
that  time.  The  abolition  of  the  numerous  small  prisons,  where 
discipline  was  sometimes  loose,  and  arrangements  for  labour  defec- 
tive, and  the  substitution  of  larger  institutions  regulated  under 
one  consistent  management  and  from  one  centre,  had  remedied  a 
very  objectionable  state  of  matters.  When  the  Prisons  Bill  was 
being  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  stated  that 
persons  who  committed  crimes  positively  deliberated  whether  they 
should  commit  their  misdemeanour  on  one  side  of  a  hedge  or  the 
other;  the  treatment  was  so  varied  in  degree  between  particular 
counties,  that  it  really  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  where  they 
should  run  the  risk  of  being  caught.  That  had  all  been  happily 
abolished,  and  ample  justification  for  the  action  then  taken  was 
found  not  only  in  great  economy  effected,  but  also  in  a  most 
remai'kable  diminution  in  the  number  of  their  prison  population. 

]\lr.  F.  B.  Garnett  said  it  might  be  worth  consideration  whether 
the  decrease  in  the  criminal  population  was  not  rather  due  to  the 
greater  enlightenment  of  the  people  than  merely  to  modifications 
in  the  prison  management  of  the  country.  No  one,  however,  could 
have  heard  Dr.  Mouat's  paper  without  regretting  that  owing  to 
change  in  the  views  of  the  administration  which  succeeded  the 
period  of  his  management  of  the  prisons  in  India,  they  had  no 
means  of  testing  the  efiicacy  of  the  reforms  which  he  introduced, 
and  the  efforts  that  he  made  in  conjunction  with  others  to  procure 
by  means  of  the  industrial  employment  of  the  prisoners  a  means 
of  permanent  reformation  of  their  characters.  They  had  the 
authority  of  antiquity  in  favour  of  industrial  occupation  for  the 
reformation  of  disorderly  persons.  Dr.  Mouat  had  referred  to  a 
sentence  of  Howard  with  regard  to  the  men  in  the  prisons  of 
Holland  being  "  put  to  labour  in  the  task-houses,  and  women  to 
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proper  work  in  the  spin-liouses,"  which  might  r^^mind  them  of  the 
discussion  which  had  latolj  taken  place  as  to  what  was  known  as 
"  the  spinning  house  case  "  at  Cambridge.  ''  Punch  "  only  the 
previous  week,  under  the  head,  "What's  in  a  name?"  had 
Avritten — 

"  Will  some  one  ijiftcd  witli  the  nott.t, 
Explain  tlic  '  why  '  of  '  Spinning  House.'  " 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  designation  "  spinning  house  "  at 
Cambridge,  meant  practically  a  spinning  house,  to  ■which  women 
"who  were  committed  to  confinement  for  disorderly  conduct  were 
sent  to  spin.  Of  course  in  the  302,000  convicts  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Mouat,  females  were  included  as  well  as  males,  and  it  would 
have  been  interesting  if  they  could  have  known  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes,  especially  when  they  had  to  consider  the  industrial 
occupations  in  which  they  might  respectively  engage.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that  in  different  countries  the  proportions  were  so 
diverse  in  regard  to  the  sexes  of  criminals.  In  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Wandsworth  Prison,  on  "  Crime  and 
its  Causes,"  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
women  in  the  criminal  population  of  Scotland  than  there  are  in 
England,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  in  all  countries  where  women  are 
accustomed  to  share  largely  in  the  active  work  of  life  with  men, 
female  crime  had  a  distinct  tendency  to  reach  its  maximum  .  .  .  and 
tliat  the  more  women  were  driven  to  enter  upon  the  economic 
struggle  for  life,  the  more  criminal  they  will  become."  He  did  not 
profess  to  say  whether  thei-e  was  any  real  foundation  for  that 
argument,  but  still  it  would  be  curious  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
statistics  of  other  countries  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  attri- 
bute the  whole  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  any  section 
of  society  to  any  one  method  in  particular.  He  had  long  hoped 
that  their  public  elementary  schools,  duly  extended,  would  on  one 
side  be  in  touch  of  the  jail  and  reformatory,  and  it  was  most 
satisfactory  to  learn  how  very  largely  the  remedial  element 
obtained  in  these  institutions,  regarded  rather  as  reformatories  than 
as  exclusively  places  of  punishment.  There  was  indeed  some  hard- 
ship in  the  fact  that  hitherto  better  means  of  instruction  had  in 
certain  cases  been  afforded  in  jails  than  had  been  available  to  the 
poor  who  were  struggling  to  maintain  an  independent  condition, 
but  that  he  hoped  would  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  also 
that  technical  institutions,  polytechnics,  and  other  practical  modes 
of  industrial  training,  would  remedy  that  anomaly  in  our  sy.stem. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Mouat  that  it  never  would  have  been 
tolerable  to  cut  off  prisoners  from  industrial  occupations  on  the 
ground  of  interfering  with  the  special  interest  of  individuals.  In 
India  it  will  be  seen  a  very  large  number  of  occupations  are  open, 
but  the  preponderance  given  to  mat  making  showed  that  as  a  rule 
only  the  roughest  forms  of  labour  had  been  available  in  English 
jails.  Thj  comparisons  of  relative  cost  instituted  were  often  very 
fallacious.     As  far  as  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Europe  deter- 
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mined  those  of  exports  from  India,  the  rate  of  exchange  might 
afford  some  help  in  forming  <a  comparison,  bnt  apart  from  this  the 
range  of  local  prices  in  India  is  not  influenced  by  foreign  demand, 
and  turning  the  "anna"  into  "sterling"  gives  no  satisfactory 
indication  at  all  of  what  comparison  the  cost  of  supporting 
criminals  would  bear  to  the  total  resources  of  the  country.  It  was 
only  in  cases  wliere  the  measure  of  value  was  made  the  same  to  any 
two  countries  by  the  etBcient  operation  of  trade,  that  these  com- 
parisons were  otherwise  than  misleading. 

Dr.  MoL'.VT,  in  reply,  said  there  was  little  for  him  to  answer  in 
the  remarks  made,  as  they  chietly  referred  to  the  subject  of  crime 
without  the  prison,  which  he  had  advisedly  excluded  from  his 
paper  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  which  had  recently  been  treated 
exhaustively  in  the  excellent  contribution  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Grosveuor  of  the  Home  Office. 

The  general  principles  of  prison  discipline  advocated  by 
Dr.  Mouat  had  apparently  been  accepted,  and  the  only  point 
referred  to  had  been  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  short  sentences 
in  a  deterrent  and  disciplinary  sense.  The  same  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  India,  where  in  the  province  of  Lower  Bengal 
only,  labour  sentences  for  pei'iods  up  to  and  under  one  3'ear 
amounted  in  the  five  years  selected  by  him  to  no  less  than  84,614, 
of  whom  81.940  were  males  and  2,665  females.  Similarly  sentences 
of  simple  imprisonment  without  labour  amounted  to  27,828,  of 
whom  872  were  females  and  the  rest  males. 

For  the  former  provision  was  made,  as  far  as  px'acticable,  in  the 
Jail  regulations  contained  in  the  Appendix.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen  tiiat  all  prisoners  of  sentences  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
were  placed  on  first  class  or  hard  labour,  of  "which  class  out  of 
eighteen  varieties  there  were  ten  which  needed  no  previous  train- 
ing, and  could  be  applied  to  all  who  were  physically  fit  to  be 
subjected  to  them.  The  avowed  object  was  to  make  a  residence  in 
jail  for  first  offenders  as  distasteful  as  possible,  without  injury  to 
health  or  risk  to  life. 

There  could  be  no  comparison  between  the  cost  of  prisoners^ 
in  England  and  in  India,  as  the  conditions  of  life  from  climatic, 
ethnic,  and  other  well  known  conditions  were  so  totally  different 
as  to  afford  no  ground  for  comparing  them. 

He  concluded  by  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  kindly  manner 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 

The  Chaihmax  said  his  task  would  be  a  very  easy  one,  that  of 
offering  to  Dr.  JNIouat  their  thanks  for  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  communication.  He  would  only  contribute  two  facts 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation.  In  Barbadoes,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  he  had 
occasion  to  ask  his  head  butler  about  the  cost  of  living  with 
reference  to  the  wages  of  a  servant,  and  the  reply  was  that  the 
man  could  live  very  well  upon  2\d.  a  day.  That  very  nearly 
corresponded  with  the  cost  of  living  in  India.  His  experience  as 
governor  in  the  colonies,  where  it  had  been  his  duty  to  A-isit  the 
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jails,  led  liim  to  express  his  entire  accord  with  Dr.  Monat  in  the 
pi'inciple  of  not  employing  men  upon  nnprodnctive  labour  if  they 
wished  to  reform  them.  This  was  particularly  so  with  regard  to 
English  soldiei's,  in  whose  case  the  humiliation  of  shot  drill  left  the 
prisoners  Averse  men  than  before.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  !Mouat 
and  Sir  Edmund  Dit  Cane,  tliat  the  moral  effect  of  teaching  men 
the  advantages  of  industry  and  self  control  under  the  discipline 
of  industry,  w'ould  be  the  means  of  weeding  out  the  criminal 
population  and  of  raising  up  a  generation  that  would,  with  other 
reformatory  influences  that  were  spreading  in  all  directions,  give 
their  children  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  happier,  a  more  pros- 
perou.s,  more  contented,  and  more  virtuous  race  in  this  part  of  the 
empire. 
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The  Charitable  Aspects  of  Medical  Relief. 
[By  Di;.  Steele. 

[Head  before  tlie  Royal  Statistical  Society,  21st  April,  1891. 
The  Prosident,  Dr.  V.  J.  MorAT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  Cliair.] 

Should  I  be  charged  with  presumption  in  bringing  the  important 
and  much  discussed  question  of  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of 
the  metropolis  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  I  can  only  reply 
that,  having  been  engaged  nearly  all  my  life,  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  aiding  the  work  and  Avatching  its  incidence  on  the  population,  I 
may  claim  some  little  right  to  be  heard  on  a  subject  teeming  with 
so  much  significance.  There  ai'e  very  few  topics  which  have  more 
engrossed  tlie  mind  of  the  philanthropic  world  during  the  last  two 
centuries  than  the  question  of  how  to  make  provision  for  the  sick 
and  injured  when  they  have  not  the  power  of  obtaining  suitable 
medical  aid  for  themselves.  The  problem  is  embarrassing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agencies  at  work  being  often  in  antagonism,  and  it 
has  now  become  a  question  of  increasing  importance  whether  the 
various  measures  employed  cannot  be  improved  so  as  to  differentiate 
between  the  claims  of  the  very  needy  and  of  such  as  ai-e  considered 
more  suitable  subjects  for  eleemosynary  help,  and  if  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  more  effective  system  than  at  present  exists  for  establishing 
an  alliance  between  them.  We  all  know  how  the  sentiment  of 
pity  dominates  our  instincts  with  respect  to  the  sick,  and  how  it 
provokes  a  desire  among  rich  and  poor  alike  to  afford  ready  help 
to  the  sufferer  without  much  thought  of  his  surroundings  or  of 
other  .social  relations  bearing  on  his  case.  It  is  mainly  from  this 
disposition  and  its  consequences  that  most  people  who  have 
studied  the  subject  carefully,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
medical  charity  is  one  of  the  main  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  poverty  and  the  Avant  of  self-help  which  characterise  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is 
understood  usually  to  maintain  itself  by  labour. 

What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  belief  I  will  not 
stop  here  to  inquire  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
know,  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  such  vast  efforts 
been  made  by  voluntary  agency  alone  to  succour  the  sick  and- 
wounded,  and  that  in  the  metropolis  (to  which  these  remarks 
must  in  the  main  be  limited)  these  efforts  have  now  been  supple- 
mented, and  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  Local  Govem- 
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ment.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  and  government  of 
volnntarj  liospitals  and  medical  charities  in  this  country  have 
always  retained  an  individuality  of  their  own,  whicli  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  a  deep  rooted  aversion  to  outside  interference, 
and  a  desire  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way 
and  without  even  the  semblance  of  State  control.  This  feeling  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  charities  has  progressed 
•with  the  intelligence  and  growth  of  the  population,  and  any 
attempt  to  trammel  it  by  means  of  divided  authority  would  in  all 
probability  be  attended  with  ujitoward  ix'sults.  In  spite  of  such  a 
forecast,  which  seems  highly  improbable,  it  is  not  less  incumbent 
on  us  to  watch  with  jealous  care  and  scrutiny  the  moral  results 
which  any  system  of  medical  and  voluntary  charity  has  on  its 
recipients,  and  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
undoubtedly  appertain  to  most  aiTangements  which  savour  more 
or  less  of  an  indiscriminate  or  vicarious  character. 

Up  to  a  period  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  it  cannot  be  .said 
that  in  London  either  the  voluntary  system  of  relief  or  that 
afforded  by  the  poor  law  were  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
population  at  oi-dinaiy  times,  and  far  less  in  the  event  of  epidemic 
visitations.  The  few  general  hospitals  which  existed  in  the  metro- 
polis in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  probably  received  their 
appellation  on  account  of  their  receiving  into  their  wards  all  kinds 
of  disease,  infectious  or  otherwise,  forming  thus  the  first  line  of 
defence  against  epidemics,  while  the  workhouses  were  the  abode  of 
the  indigent,  the  imbecile,  and  the  aged.  The  few  special  hospitals 
which  existed  at  the  time  were  confined  to  small  pox,  fever,  lying-in, 
and  lock,  and  as  epidemics  occurred  periodically,  the  two  former 
always  required  to  be  supplemented  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  rate 
payers,  either  by  the  construction  of  temporary  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  the  infected,  or  the  patients  were  treated  at  their  own 
homes  by  medical  men  appointed  temporarily  for  the  purpose  by  the 
local  authorities.  Voluntary  aid  in  grappling  with  epidemics  utterly 
failed,  and  notwithstiuiding  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  vestries 
and  poor  law  guardians  to  leave  matters  to  the  last,  and  to  allow 
the  medical  charities  to  combat  the  attack  as  best  they  could,  it 
was  found  imperatively  necessary  in  the  long  run,  in  all  great 
centres  of  population,  to  relegate  the  responsibility  of  providing 
accommodation  and  treatment  to  the  local  authorities,  municipal  or 
parochial. 

The  amendment  of  the  poor  law  in  p]ngland  and  Wales  in  1834, 
and  in  Scotland  in  1845,  tended  still  further  to  throw  the  onus  of 
medical  relief  for  the  poor  on  the  parish  authoHties,  by  giving 
them  more  extensive  powers  to  appoint  medical  men  to  posts  of 
responsibility  in  connection  with  workhouses  and  poor  houses,  and 
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to  various  parochial  districts  where  there  were  iiicreasing  popula- 
tions. These  improved  measures  by  no  means  paral^-sed  tlie  efforts 
of  voluntary  help.  The  desire  to  assist  the  de-serviiig  poor  and  to 
study  their  independence  was  as  f^reat  as  ever,  and  found  expression 
in  the  large  accession  to  the  number  of  medical  charities  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  in  every  centre  of  popula- 
tion throughout  the  country.  In  London,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  addition  to  its  population,  the  increase  to  the  general  hospital 
.system  has  been  less  marked,  but  it  has  led  to  the  development  . 
and  growth  of  a  large  number  of  what  it  is  customary  to  term 
special  hospitals,  including  under  this  head  harbours  of  refuge  for 
the  incurable,  homes  for  the  convalescent,  hospitals  for  children 
and  for  diseases  affecting  special  organs  of  the  bod\',  which  were 
previously,  and  still  are,  admitted  to  the  general  hospitals.  Besides 
these,  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  local  dispensaries,  situated 
usually  iu  the  poorest  districts,  where  patients,  besides  being  pre- 
scribed for  at  the  central  otiice,  may  be  visited  at  their  own  homes 
by  the  doctors  attached.  Man}'  of  these  are  free,  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  exact  any  payment  from  the  patients,  being  supported 
either  by  charitable  contributions,  while  some  possess  a  considerable 
revenue  from  endowment,  The  majority  of  the  dispensaries,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  provident  or  semi-provident  character,  in  which 
the  patients  pay  something  for  the  advice  and  medicine,  either  by 
registration  fees  or  by  a  system  of  self  insurance  against  sickness 
when  they  are  well.  There  are  numerous  others,  often  called 
private  and  occasionally  provident,  established  by  one  or  more 
medical  men  in  the  poor  districts,  to  which  ailing  people  flock  on 
account  of  the  gratuitous  advice.  These  are  mainly  the  result  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  affects  all  professions,  and  whose 
constitution  it  would  be  unfair  to  deal  too  harshly  with. 

The  hospital  accommodation  in  London  for  general  disease 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  amounted  only  to  1,830  beds, 
in  seven  hospitals,  for  a  population  which  has  been  usually 
estimated  at  864,000 :  each  of  the  hospitals  having  the  nucleus 
of  a  medical  school  attached  to  it.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
this  number  was  supplemented  by  five  more,  two  of  which  were 
ostensibly  founded  to  form  parts  of  medical  and  educational 
institutions,  while  the  others  trusted  they  Avould  also  become 
schools  for  medical  instruction,  a  hope  in  which  they  have  not  been 
disappointed.  At  this  time,  by  additions  to  the  older  hospitals, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  new,  the  total  number  of  beds  available 
for  ordinai-y  purposes  exceeded  3,000.  In  1890,  or  forty  years 
afterwards,  the  number  of  beds  in  these  twelve  institutions 
had  increased  to  4,685,  not  by  overcrowding,  but  by  successive 
additions    to    the    original    buildings,    while    seven    other    places 
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established  as  general  hospitals  raised  the  total  to  5,272.  But 
this  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  is  done  by  voluntary 
effort  for  the  sick  poor  of  London.  Tn  addition  to  the  hospitals 
already  referred  to  as  existing  in  the  last  century,  there  were  six 
others  founded  about  1750,  and  "within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
which  still  retain  their  special  character,  and  have  not  been 
materially  added  to,  partly  from  motives  of  prudence,  but  mainly 
because  their  needs  have  been  supplied  by  poor  law  legislation. 
These  comprise  four  maternity  hospitals,  the  lock  hospitals  (male 
and  female),  and  the  small  pox  hospital,  now  situated  at  Highgate, 
which  appears  to  have  become  of  later  years  a  private  and  pay 
institution,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the  public  for  support.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  no  fewer  than  60  more  special  foun- 
dations, mostly  the  growth  of  the  last  half  century,  and  indicative 
of  the  special  branches  into  which  medical  science  has  a  tendency  to 
diverge.  The  number  of  beds  provided  by  these  amount  to  3,616. 
We  have  thus  86  hospitals  in  London,  with  a  total  accommoda- 
tion of  8,888  beds,  of  which,  from  the  statistics  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  we  learn  that  not  more  than  ^,371  are,  on  the 
average,  occiipied.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  institu- 
tions were,  and  still  are,  intended  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  pooi- 
take  advantage  of  their  privileges  we  have  daily  experience,  and 
also  that  they  show  a  distinct  preference  to  participate  in  their 
benefits,  i^ther  than  take  advantage  of  the  provision  made  for 
them  by  the  poor  law.  It  would  be  hard  to  blame  them  for  this, 
when  the  facilities  for  admission  to  medical  treatment  are  not 
clogged  by  subscribei's'  letters,  or  by  payment,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
most  general  hospitals ;  but  it  is  frequently  alleged  that  these 
privileges  are  freely  taken  advantage  of  by  others  than,  to  use  a 
common  but  somewhat  misleading  term,  the  deserving  poor.  Those 
vrho  persistently  urge  this  objection  to  hospital  relief,  do  so  less  on 
the  ground  of  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  wards  as  to  the  out- 
patient rooms,  but  if  the  abuse  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  felt  in  both 
departments.  It  can  be  shown,  moreover,  that  in  the  older  hospitals 
the  admission  of  patients  to  participate  in  the  in-door  treatment 
has  undergone  very  considerable  modifications  since  they  were 
first  established,  and  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  many  of 
these  changes  have  occurred.  There  was  a  time  when  no  one,  with 
the  exception  of  persons  suffering  from  accidents  or  requiring 
immediate  siirgical  operation,  was  admitted  to  hospital  without  a 
subscriber's  recommendation,  and  in  the  older  and  endowed 
hospitals  without  a  governor's  order,  or  a  signed  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  a  householder  to  pay  the  patient's  funeral  expenses 
should  he  die,  or  to  remove  him  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  convert  the  hospitals  into  a  species  of  alms- 
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houses,  -where  the  inmates  had  a  good  deal  of  their  own  way, 
were  allowed  out  daily,  to  visit  their  friends  or  the  public  house, 
and  if  they  returned  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  they  were  either 
discharged,  or  depi'ived  of  tbcir  beer  on  the  following  day,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  which  was  liberally  supplied  with  their  meals 
from  the  hospital  brewery.  As  time  advanced  the  old  safeguards  of 
g'overuors'  letters  and  other  securities  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
dispensed  with,  though  not  altogether,  and  patients  were  received 
according  to  their  various  degrees  of  urgency,  and  in  keeping 
■with  their  curative  capacity  and  clinical  interest,  as  they  are  now. 
I  must  say  I  can  hardly  concur  in  the  opinion  one  hears  so  often 
expressed,  that  contributors  to  hospitals  should  sacrifice  their 
privileges  of  recommending  patients  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  By  their  recommendation  they  render  themselves 
responsible  that  the  social  position  of  the  applicant  makes  him 
eligible  for  relief,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  hospital  authorities  in  any  other  way  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
on  this  ground  alone  that  the  patient  would  be  equally  eligible  for 
ward  treatment,  which  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  officer.  Other  things  as  regards  eligibility  being  about 
parallel,  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  such  as  come  fortified  with 
a  subscriber's  ordei%  and  if  the  case  is  rejected,  either  from  want  of 
room  or  by  being  otherwise  ineligible,  notice  of  the  same  should  be 
sent  to  the  contributor,  and  the  patient  supplied  Avith  a  letter  to  the 
out-patient  department.  It  is,  however,  this  latter  aspect  of  medical 
relief,  more  than  any  other  form  in  which  it  is  administered, 
that  is  so  frequently  attacked  by  outside  i-eformers,  consisting 
mainly  of  aggrieved  medical  practitioners  Avho  consider  that  through 
the  agency  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  livelihood,  and  by 
chai'ity  organisers  in  nearly  all  large  towns,  who  insist  that  it 
demoralises  the  recipients  by  lessening  their  self  respect,  and 
contributes  in  this  way  to  the  national  burdens.  It  is  cex'tain  that 
although  out-patient  relief  was  not  unknown  at  London  hospitals 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  even  dates  back  in  some 
instances  to  a  more  remote  time,  it  is  mainly  the  growth  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  that  from  relatively  small  beginnings,  it  has 
i-apidly  acquired  proportions  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  all 
large  towns  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  partici- 
pate in  it.  The  figures  given  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
represent  an  annual  total  of  1,056,852  out-patients  as  attending  the 
London  hospitals ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ari"ive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  these  returns,  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  registra- 
tion in  different  hospitals ;  and  even  in  the  same  hospital  in  the 
various  subdivisions  into  which  the  patients  are  classified.  There 
may  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  exaggerate  numbers 
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either  hj  ojitcrinp;  tlie  applicants  afresh  at  every  visit,  or  by  limit- 
ing their  cards  or  letters  of  attendance  for  short  intervals,  and  by 
counting  renewals  as  fresh  patients.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a 
good  muster  I'oll  of  out-patients  is  more  attractive  than  a  smaller 
one  in  bi-ingi ng  money  to  the  hospital  treasury,  but  it  is  very 
delusive,  and  suiters  greatly  from  conijjetition,  and  we  Avould  pro- 
bably not  be  far  wrong  in  our  calculation  if  we  reduced  the  estimate 
of  a  million,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  to  a  figure  very  con- 
siderably less.  The  growth  of  the  out-patient  relief  in  London  is 
due  to  many  causes,  which,  in  all  probability,  exist  in  other  places, 
though  not  so  well  defined,  and  one  of  these,  and  not  the  least 
important,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  first  establishment  of 
the  special  hospital.  The  means  of  maintaining  the  new  offshoot 
at  first  ai-e  scanty,  and  the  medical  staff  large  in  proportion  to 
the  in-door  accommodation,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a 
faculty  in  which  there  are  small  outgoings  in  comparison  with 
one  where  there  is  the  greater  outlay  for  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration. A  main  characteristic  of  most  specialties  rests  in  the  fact 
that  the  complaints  in  question  can  usually  be  as  I'eadily  treated 
in  the  out-door  relief  as  in  the  hospital  itself.  We  may  quote  for 
example,  maternity,  dental,  ophthalmic,  ear,  throat,  orthopedic,  and 
to  a  less  extent  cutaneous  diseases;  most  of  which  in  their  chronic 
though  still  cui'able  condition  require  very  long  treatment,  and  if 
admitted  into  the  hospital  would  occupy  beds  to  the  exclusion 
of  othei-s  equally,  if  not  more  urgent,  but  whose  diseases  would 
reach  a  termination  sooner.  Following  the  example  set  them  by 
the  special,  the  general  hospitals,  especially  such  as  are  incorporated 
with  medical  schools,  have  found  it  necessary,  not  less  in  the 
interests  of  x'esearch  and  medical  tuition,  as  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  hospital  itself,  to  adopt  a 
system  embracing  most  of  the  subsections  of  di.sease  referred  to, 
and  which  as  a  rule  can  be  efficiently  treated  in  the  out-patient 
department.  At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  for  the  full  equip- 
ment of  a  clinical  hospital  to  increase  largely  the  number  of 
medical  officers  who  conduct  the  in-door  practice,  and  who  must 
first  pass  through  the  grade  of  assistants,  when  their  duties  are  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  the  vaiious  branches  of  out-patient  work, 
general  and  special,  though  they  may  be  engaged  in  teaching  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  subjects  into  which  the  student.s'' 
curriculum  is  divided. 

It  is  probably  to  this  cause  more  than  to  any  other  that  the 
popularity  of  the  hospital  depends,  and  which  has  caused  this 
feature  of  relief  to  attain  such  vast  proportions  as  to  necessitate 
means  of  repression  to  keep  it  within  i-easonable  bounds.  Such  is 
necessary   not   only    to    satisfy   the   not   altogether    unreasonable 
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demands  of  the  g-eneral  practitioner,  but  what  is  really  of  greater 
importance,  to  set  bounds  to  a  system  which  every  wise  philan- 
thropist admits  is  not  Avithout  its  demoralising  influence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instructive  benefits  associated  with  it  at 
all  medical  schools  are  now  so  universally  recognised,  that  any 
attempt  to  sub.st.itute  it  by  a  less  practicable  and  efficient  system, 
or  to  abolish  it  altogether  as  some  have  suggested,  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  medical  teaching,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  consulting  experts  respecting  their  complaints,  which  it  is  not 
derogatory  to  the  general  practitioner  to  say  were  beyond  his  ken 
or  operative  skill.  The  vital  question  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into,  how  to  secure  the  right  class  of  applicants  for  relief,  and  at 
the  same  time  limit  numbers  in  tlie  event  of  these  exceeding 
the  provision  made  for  tliem  by  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
charity.  In  any  case,  it  is  higlily  important  that  the  claims  of 
medical  practitioners  having  patients  under  them  for  whom  they 
desire  a  consultant's  opinion,  and  who  cannot  afford  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  should  be  duly  considered,  as  in  fact  they  are  in  most 
hospitals  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  practitioner  and  the  patient ; 
but  the  numbers  sent  in  this  way  form  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  thousands  who  come  of  their  own  accord. 

Mr.  Tiinothy  Holmes,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
matter,  having  himself  officiated  as  out-patient  surgeon,  holds  that 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  limited  entirely  to 
consultation ;  but  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  such  an  altera- 
tion would  be  tantamount  almost  to  the  abolition  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  hardly  could  be  proceeded  with  except  in  a  new 
establishment  wherein  it  was  made  a  fundamental  provision.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  main 
object,  of  the  special  hospitals  when  they  were  first  thought  of,  and 
afterwards  of  the  special  departments  of  the  general  hospitals  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  practice  would  drift  into  other 
channels  apart  from  the  I'ecommendations  of  medical  men.  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  put  a  limitation  to  numbers  in  voluntary 
hospitals  where  subscribers'  recommendations  are  rendered  impera- 
tive, unless  indeed  they  are  so  numerous  and  exacting  that  they 
use  up  all  their  privileges  ;  but  here  again  the  subscriber,  though 
responsible  for  the  suitability  of  the  applicant  in  a  social  irense> 
is  hardly  the  judga  of  his  medical  fitness.  This  problem  however 
applies  more  particularly  to  in-door  advice,  and  must  be  solved, 
if  a  hospital  is  to  conduct  its  business  soundly,  by  the  verdict  of 
the  examining  medical  officers  in  conjunction  with  the  beds  at 
their  disposal. 

It  is  considered  by  many,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in 
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the  organisation  of  charitable  relief,  that  much  might  be  done  to 
check  people  from  participating  in  privileges  "which  are  not 
intended  for  them,  by  a  wholesome  system  of  inquiry  into  their 
respective  means  of  livelihood.  Such  a  scheme  has  been  attempted 
from  time  to  time  in  several  hospitals,  and  with  results  which  are 
said  to  be  not  altogether  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  clear  that  to  be 
efficient  it  must  embrace  an  organisation  of  the  most  extensive 
kind,  which  Avould  probably  cost  as  much  as  the  drags  dispensed, 
unless,  which  is  far  from  improbable,  it  had  the  effect  of  vastly 
diminishing  numbers,  and  this  on  the  whole  is  not  considered 
desirable.  The  truth  is  that  the  department  is  less  subject 
to  abuse  than  it  is  continually  credited  with,  if  the  working 
classes  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  poor,  which  by  common 
consent  they  undoubtedly  are  when  disease  attacks  them.  Apart 
from  the  advice,  there  is  little  to  attract  people  of  moderate  means 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  small  charges  of  the  provident  and  other 
paying  dispensaries,  and  also  the  classes  above  them  from  seeking 
relief  at  an  out-patient  room.  The  long  waiting  which  is  unavoid- 
able, the  objectionable  company  they  have  often  to. keep,  combined 
Avith  the  more  or  less  publicity  of  diagnostic  examination,  are  all 
deterring  factors  in  the  matter,  and  would  prevent  most  fairly 
well-to-do  people  from  taking  advantage  of  the  charity.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  taken  advantage  of  by  very  large  numbers,  and  to 
such  a  growing  extent  that  opinions  are  pretty  unanimous  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  curtailment.  There  are  not  many  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  doubtful  process  of  inquiry. 
The  restriction  to  advice  only  seems  to  limit  numbers  in  the  large 
hospitals  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  would  probably  have 
done  the  same  in  London  had  the  sj'stem  been  introduced  and 
maintained  from  the  first.  Sooner  or  later  however  it  would 
have  been  found  unsatisfactory,  as  there  would  have  absolutely 
been  no  guarantee  that  the  patients  would  obtain  their  medicine 
at  all;  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  such  a  retrograde 
course  now  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  self-help  principle  of 
contributing  something,however  small,  towards  the  hospital  income, 
affords  better  prospects  of  success.  The  special  as  well  as  many 
of  the  general  hospitals  try  to  induce  their  applicants  to  con- 
tribute to  the  hospital  or  some  Samaritan  fund  connected  with  it ; 
but  unless  this  is  done  in  a  systematic  way,  and  rendered  imperative 
by  the  rules  of  the  institution  on  every  individual  applicant,  with 
proper  safeguards  lest  any  should  suffer  from  their  poverty,  the 
results  have  been  found  from  experience  to  be  remai-kably  small. 
The  registration  contributions  from  out-patients  at  the  special 
hospitals  appear  to  range  from  a-  id.  to  6d.  each  time  they  attend, 
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nnd  in  some  cases,  in  small  provincial  hospitals  especially,  a  regis- 
tmtion  fee  of  is.  covers  the  whole  attendances.  These  contribu- 
tions are  understood  to  be  levied  before  the  applicant  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  doctor,  and  consequently  the  latter  has 
no  knowledge  whether  the  patient  is  suifering  from  the  disease  he 
represents  himself  to  have  or  from  any  malady  at  all,  and.  it  is 
quite  possible  that  from  among  the  mass  of  applicants  the  hospital 
might  be  receiving  money  under  cii'cumstances  which  illnatured 
people  would  probably  call  false  ])retencos.  It  is  very  clear  that  in 
these  qiaasi  commercial  transactions  the  medical  officer  should  be 
relieved  from  all  responsibility  and  participation  ;  he  has  little  to 
do  with  the  social  position  of  the  patient  or  his  rate  of  wages,  and 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  clog  his  ixsefulncss,  as  is  occasionally 
done,  by  inflicting  on  him  what  must  be  always  a  more  or  less 
disagreeable  task. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  trivial  charges  arc  in  force  or  not, 
it  is  equally  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  the  management  of 
hospitals  is  entrusted,  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  limit 
numbers  and  to  reduce  abuse  to  a  minimum,  in  keeping  with,  the 
altered  condition  of  the  times  in  which  Ave  live.  That  there  is 
room  for  improvement  scarcely  admits  of  a  doiibt ;  the  problem 
lies  in  the  means  of  remedying  it  by  some  method  which,  while  in 
an  indirect  wa}^  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  hospitals,  should, 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  felt  as  a  hardship  by  the  patients.  In  a 
few  free  hospitals,  whose  popularity  among  the  working  class  lias 
attracted  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  out-patients,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  issue  of  daily  cards  and  letters  to 
a  restricted  number,  and  to  send  the  surplus  cases  away,  either  to 
return  on  a  future  day  or  to  get  the  coveted  i-elief  elsewhere.  The 
alternative  may  appear  harsh,  and  points  to  the  necessity  of  sifting 
and  selecting,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  people  being 
turned  away  whose  complaints  were  either  of  a  serious  character, 
or  could  be  readily  benefited  by  medicine  or  surgical  treatment. 
The  process  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  large  numbers  who  apply,  among  whom  there  is 
always  a  considerable  proportion  with  very  little  the  matter  Avith 
them  unless  an  abounding  belief  in  physic.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  rejected  petitioners  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
alternative  in  store  for  them,  as  they  are  pretty  certain  to  attach 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  their  own  ailments,  but  it  is  almost 
the  only  way  out  of  an  embarrassing  difficulty,  with  Avhich  out- 
patient departments  of  hospitals  have  to  cope.  Another  plan, 
Avhich  has  only  been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale  in  one 
institution,  is  that  adopted  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Avhere  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  of  the  self-help  principle  has  been  at  work  for  the 
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last  six  years,  first  with  (lie  effect  of  considerably  reducing 
nmtibors,  and  obviating  tlic  necessity  of  sending  people  away 
without  advice.  ]5ut  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  money 
obstacle,  the  numbers  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  one 
subsection  at  least  as  to  necessitate  a  return  to  the  former  system 
of  selection. 

The  mode  of  limiting  nnmbors  by  insisting  (m  nominal  pay- 
ment, was  thoroughly  well  considered  in  all  its  beai-ings  by  the 
executive  and  medical  staff  prior  to  its  adoption.  To  meet  the 
objection  generally  urge,l  by  a  large  body  of  medical  practitionens 
against  the  free  and  wholesale  system  of  gratuitous  relief,  it  had 
been  resolved  that  a  small  charge,  not  enough  to  cover  the  net  cost 
of  the  drugs  and  dressings,  or  to  cope  in  any  way  with  the  general 
practitioner,  should  be  made  on  each  patient  who  could  afford  to 
pay  it,  for  a  weekly  suj)ply  of  medicine.  The  amount  decided  on 
was  ^d.,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  contributions  from  this 
source  had  a  considerable  influence  in  benefiting  the  hospital  by 
reducing  the  dj-ug  bill,  and  after  a  short  time  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  patients  who  flocked  to  this  part  of  the  hospital  for 
continuous  advice.  Of  course  special  measures  were  necessary  to 
prevent  the  very  poor  from  suffering,  if  they  had  not  the  means 
to  pay  their  contributions,  and  arrangements  were  made  accord- 
ingly which  enabled  them  in  the  first  instance  to  have  their 
medicines  free,  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  second  visit  they 
were  required  to  bring  back  with  them  an  order  stamped  with 
authority  fi'om  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  stating  whether 
they  were  in  a  position  to  be  charged  at  all.  There  was  no 
special  reason  why  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  should  have 
been  charged  with  this  office,  because  it  might  have  been  relegated 
to  the  clergy,  or  to  respectable  householders  in  the  district  in 
which  the  patients  resided,  but  as  the  society  has  its  officers 
for  similar  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  as  they  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  employ 
them.  The  results  on  the  whole  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
patients  took  kindly  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  very  few 
expressed  their  inability  to  pay,  while  such  as  were  referred  to 
the  society  either  did  not  return  at  all,  or  paid  their  money  without 
demur  on  after  occasions ;  in  very  few  cases  indeed  have  the 
agents  of  the  Society  stated  that  the  applicants  were  unable  to 
contribute.  One  effect  of  the  measure  however  has  been  to 
increase  the  demand  on  what  in  all  hospitals  is  tei'med  the 
casualty  department,  reserved  mainly  for  minor  injuries,  requiring 
mostly  topical  applications,  but  which  is  also  invaded  from  time  to 
time,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  by  persons  suffering  from 
other  complaints.     It  is  veiy  likely  that  many  of  these  are  shut 
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out  from  not  coming  up  to  the  time  fixed  for  attendance  at  the 
out-patient  rooms,  and  take  advantage  of  the  surgery  or  receiving 
room,  wliich  mxist  always  remain  open  ;  consequently  the  free  pre- 
scriptions fi'om  this  source  which  are  pur  down  to  first  attendances 
liavc  a  tendency  to  increase,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Froc  proscriptions,  1885 3,c8o 

„       -  '8G 4^040 

„  '87 4,855 


Free  prescriptions,  188S 5,33' 

'89 5,oi5 

'90 5,213 


But  the  principle  of  self-help  inculcated  here  has  an  equal  if 
not  more  important  bearing  on  the  in-door  medical  relief,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  our  ancestors,  long  before  out-patient 
relief  was  an  established  system,  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  a  part  of  the  maintenance  being  furnished  by  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  and  at  a  period  too  when  the  so-called  poor  were  very 
much  worse  off  tlian  they  are  in  our  time.  This  did  not  consist 
in  money  payments,  but  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  it 
necessitated  the  patients  to  provide  certain  articles  of  food,  which 
our  progenitors  considered  luxuries,  but  which  we,  in  our  advanced 
way,  look  upon  as  among  the  essentials  of  an  ordinary  diet. 
These  consisted  usually  of  such  articles  as  tea,  sugar,  and  butter, 
and  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  toilet  requisites,  Avhich 
the  destitute  and  friendless  had  either  to  go  without  or  were 
indebted  for  to  the  good  offices  of  a  Samaritan  fund  in  connection 
with  the  hospital.  The  wholesome  rule,  which  may  be  iiitei'preted 
differently  in  keeping  with  one's  individual  bias,  still  exists  in 
many  of  our  leading  hospitals,  and  affords  a  strong  proof  that  the 
original  founders  desired  that  the  persons  petitioning  for  their 
privileges  should  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  hospital  bounty. 
But  apart  from  this  deprivation,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
minor  detail  in  favour  of  lessening  the  charges  for  maintenance, 
a  movement  has  been  taking  place  in  many  quarters  by  which 
persons  of  moderate  means,  unable  to  obtain  the  same  at  their 
own  homes,  may  have  the  hospital  privileges  extended  to  them 
by  payment;.  Mr.  Burdett,  in  his  work  on  "  Pay  Ho-spitals,"  drew 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  we  were  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  form  of  hospitality ;  but  since  the 
matter  has  been  taken  up  in  its  various  forms,  combined  with 
the  marked  improvements  introduced  into  the  nursing  and  other 
an'angements  of  hospitals,  a  very  great  advance  has  been  made. 

Possibly  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  pay  system  in  this 
country  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  most  of  the  special  hospitals, 
which  must  soon  have  realised  the  fact  that  their  privileges  were 
sought  after  by  a  class  rather  above  those  Avho  habitually  frequent 
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general  hospitals,  and  from  AvUom  a  source  of  income  to  the  hospital 
mi<;lit  not  unreasonably  be  expected.  Acting  on  a  similar  ])rinciple, 
neai'ly  all  establishments  in  aid  of  the  sick  which  have  been 
recently  organised  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  especially 
cottage  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  have  adopted  a  like  plan 
of  self-su])port,  by  charging  patients  for  their  maintenance  a 
varying  amount  according  to  their  means,  ranging  usually  fi'om 
2s.  6(1.  to  105.  a  week.  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  assume  that 
the  bulk  of  the  patients  received  into  the  hospitals,  with  or  without 
recommendations,  arc  not  worthy  objects  of  charity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  all  are  in  different  degrees, 
but  judging  from  inquiries,  about  a  tenth  of  the  number  would 
willingly  contribute  to  their  maintenance  if  they  were  asked  to  do 
so,  either  on  their  own  account  or  through  their  friends  or  employers. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  past  has  been  in  entirely  ignoring  this 
principle.  But  there  is  yet  another  class  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
the  hospitals  have  been  in  a  great  measure  forbidden,  and  who, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  their  medical  attendants,  are  desirous  of 
securing  the  services  of  a  hospital  physician  or  surgeon,  and  good 
nursing,  either  in  the  ordinary  Avards  or  in  more  select  and  private 
accommodation,  and  are  willing  at  the  same  time  to  reimburse  the 
hospital  for  the  outlay.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  that  strangers 
and  others  occupying  lodgings  or  living  in  hotels  are  taken 
seriously  ill,  or  as  often  happens  persons  requiring  surgical  opei-a- 
tions  are  in  great  difficulty  from  their  inability  to  pay  the  fees  of 
the  exjiert,  and  to  obtain  the  surroundings  which  would  render  their 
recovery  more  hopeful.  It  is  clear  that  a  practitioner  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  patient,  would  in  numberless  instances  prefer 
him  to  be  removed  to  a  hospital  where  the  payments  required  would 
be  in  keeping  with  his  resources.  Notwithstanding  the  desideratum, 
it  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  attempts  to  render  a  medical 
charity  serviceable  to  a  class  a  shade  above  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended,  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  consequently  ought  to  be  discouraged.  Now  having 
had  some  six  or  seven  years'  experience  of  this  system  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  hospital  in  Avhich  I  have  the  honour  to  superintend,  I 
can  safely  affirm  from  ample  testimony,  that  it  has  been  of  essential 
service  to  the  general  practitioners,  who  in  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  admitted,  have  been  instrumental  in  sending  them  to 
the  hospital. 

The  people  who  have  mainly  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege 
are  clerks,  warehousemen,  generally  paid  for  by  their  employers, 
clergymen,  medical  men,  and  members  of  other  professions,  besides 
Avomen  of  the  middle  class,  who  Avould  have  found  great  difficulty 
under   other   circumstances   of    haA'ing   their   diseases   efficiently 
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attended  to.  The  number  admitted  in  this  way  during  the  year 
1890  amounted  to  414,  of  which  226  were  treated  in  the  general 
wards,  and  188  in  the  private  department.  This  represents  a  total 
only  of  7  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  during  the  year,  and  as 
the  Charity  Commissioners  place  a  limit  to  the  number  of  paying 
eases,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  will  exceed  this  figure  in  the 
future.  As  an  instance  of  the  vicAvs  held  by  many  medical  pi-ac- 
titioners  with  respect  to  partial  payment  for  benefits  received  at 
the  hospital,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  a  letter  in  my 
possession  from  a  well  known  general  practitionei-  in  the  north-east 
of  London,  who  has  watched  its  operation.  He  says,  "  the  system 
"  adopted  in  your  out-patient  department  in  regard  to  payment 
"  does  a  three-fold  good,  it  elevates  the  people,  relieves  the  hospital, 
"  and  benefits  indirectly  the  general  practitioner.  I  have  found 
"  too,  very  great  convenience  and  advantage  in  being  able  to  send 
"  patients  into  your  paying  wards.  There  is  a  large  class  to  whom 
"  they  are  an  inestimable  boon."  Another  medical  man,  a  teacher 
in  a  medical  school,  and  living  in  chambers,  wi-ites  me  after  a 
.sojourn  of  six  weeks  in  hospital,  "  the  comfort  and  kindness  which 
"  I  received  at  Guy's  were  priceless,  and  I  shall  continue  to  be 
"  grateful  to  the  fortune  which  led  me  to  Bright's  (private)  ward 
"  when  I  really  felt  that  I  was  beaten,  with  no  harbour  to  run  to 
''  for  shelter."  But  there  is  no  use  of  further  piling  Ossa  upon 
Peliou  to  prove  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  pay  system  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  public  expediency.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case  which  appeals  more  directly  to  the  minds  of 
hospital  authorities  who  desire  to  keep  their  establishments  in  full 
Avorking  order.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  the  public 
press  statements  to  the  effect  that  in  one  hospital  or  another  beds 
are  closed  for  want  of  funds.  If  it  were  at  all  possible  to  remedy 
the  defect,  however  partially,  by  admitting  a  limited  number  of 
paying  patients,  as  is  done  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  great 
advantage  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  would  be  an  immense 
boon  to  the  management,  by  enabling  it  to  receive  a  larger  number 
of  free  cases,  and  thus  help  to  occupy  the  vacant  wards. 

The  organisation  and  administration  of  a  hospital,  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  are  permanent  factors  in  relation  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  establishment,  whereas  the  bare  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  patients,  confining  it  to  food  and  physic  only, 
is  a  fluctuating  quantity  influenced  by  numbers,  and  in  many 
hospitals  costs  less  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture. Thus  a  patient  paying,  say,  iL  is.  per  week,  although  the 
amount  barely  covers  the  establishment  charges,  is  yet  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  a  couple  of  others  as  far  as  simple  mainten- 
ance is  conoerned,  the  plant  or  machinery  for  a  larger   outlay 
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remaining  in  continuous  operation.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  tlie  original  founders,  or  of  the  bulk  of 
the  present  supporters  of  hospitals,  that  their  charitable  work 
should  become  a  source  of  proBt.  But  if  it  can  bo  shown  that  by 
the  adoption  of  a  co-operative  system  such  as  I  liave  sketched  out, 
the  authorities  are  able  still  further  to  develop  the  resources  of 
their  separate  establishments,  meeting  at  the  same  time  an  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  a  pressing  want,  it  is  surely  their  duty  as  well 
as  their  interest  to  promote  it.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  to 
show  that  the  co-operative  systein  Avitli  regard  to  medical  charities 
is  being  slowly  but  surely  developed.  The  statistics  published  for 
the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Hos])ital  Sunday  Fund  for  the  past 
year,  indicate  that  a  sum  of  34,063/.  was  collected  in  the  hospitals 
alone,  which  obtained  grants  from  the  Fund,  to  which  must  bo 
added  the  revenue  derived  from  a  similar  source  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  the  moneys  paid  by  patients  and  their  friends  to 
various  convalescent  homes.  The  total  amount  realised  in  this 
way  was  48,708/.,  a  sum  Avhich  considerably^  exceeds  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Fund  itself,  and  which  is  notably  on  the  increase. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the 
enumeration  of  out-patients  as  a  chief  cause  of  discrepancy  in 
tabulating  and  comparing  the  returns  of  one  hospital  with  another, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  understand  the  general  principles  on 
whicb  this  department  is  mainly  conducted.  In  all  large  hospitals 
there  is  a  class  which  ranks  in  the  category  of  regular  out-patients, 
that  is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  their  ailments,  as  well  as  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  benefactors  or  others  interested,  they  are  furnished 
with  cards  and  prescription  papers  enabling  them  to  attend  for 
limited  periods,  ranging  fi-om  a  fortnight  to  two,  three  or  more 
months,  at  varying  intervals,  but  generally  once  a  Aveek.  These  it 
is  estimated  form  in  the  leading  hospitals  from  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  to  a  half  of  the  whole,  and  are  weeded  out  from  the  mass  in 
order  that  their  complaints  may  be  attended  to  by  the  regular 
visiting  staff.  It  often  happens  that  when  their  appointed  term  of 
attendance  is  exhausted  they  appeal  for  a  renewal  of  their  cards, 
■and,  if  granted,  the  practice  in  most  hospitals  is  to  enumerate 
them  as  new  patients.  It  is  often  estimated  that  although  an  out- 
patient is  permitted  to  attend  weekly  for  a  lengthened  period,  his 
average  attendances  do  not  amount  to  more  than  three;  still,  many 
disappear  after  the  first  visit,  while  others  may  continue  for  years, 
with  renewed  cards,  under  the  same  medical  officer.  Along  with 
the  regulars,  every  general  hospital  has  its  out-patient  work  enor- 
mously increased  by  a  multifarious  accession  of  numbers  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  to  whom,  by  common  consent, 
the   term   casual   is   applied.     The   casuals,  or   casualties,  are  not 
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bound  bj  the  restrictions  as  to  appointed  days  and  hours  whidi 
govern  the  others,  but  come  dropping  in  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  even  of  the  night  to  have  their  wants  supplied,  and 
tliev  appear  to  grow  in  numerical  proportion  with  the  facilities 
afforded  them  by  the  hospital.  They  consist  mainly  of  minor 
accidents  from  a  cut  finger  to  a  broken  rib,  but  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  sustained  some,  for  the  most  part  trivial,  injury, 
there  is  also  a  fair  assortment  of  what  are  usually  called  medical 
cases,  people  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  access 
to  the  ordinary  out-patient  room,  persons  desirous  of  gaining 
admission  to  the  wards,  and  othei's  seeking  relief  for  a  temporary 
ailment.  If  at  all  of  a  serious  character  these  people  are  requested 
either  to  return  on  an  appointed  day  and  hour,  or,  if  very  ill,  they 
may  be  taken  into  the  hospital ;  but  the  vast  majority  disappear 
after  they  have  had  their  wants  attended  to,  their  average  attend- 
ance being  about  twice.  In  most  hospitals  where  facilities  exist 
for  the  treatment  of  casualties,  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  accommodation  for  the  purpose  periodically.  Heie 
repression  and  limitation  are  out  of  the  question,  for  in  poor  and 
populol^s  neighbourhoods  the  lower  classes  look  upon  the  relief  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  at  the  hospital  surgery  as  their 
birthright. 

In  towns  and  cities  out  of  London,  and  especially  in  the  north, 
when  an  accident  of  a  trivial  character  occurs,  the  impulse  of  the 
injured  person  or  the  bystander  is  to  fly  to  the  nearest  chemist's 
shop,  or,  if  a  doctor  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  and  has  an 
open  surgery,  the  probability  is  he  would  be  taken  there ;  but  in 
London  most  people  rush  to  the  hospital  if  it  is  at  all  within 
reasonable  distance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  out-patients  get  multi- 
plied, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  numerous  instances  where 
the  casual  has  to  return  to  have  his  wounds  seen  to,  his  name  is 
inserted  afresh  as  a  new  patient,  and  a  very  erroneous  impression 
conveyed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  numbers  to  which  relief  is  given. 
Notwithstanding  this  view,  I  believe  there  is  a  very  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  hospitals  is 
entrusted,  to  repress  if  possible  the  facilities  for  out-patient 
advice,  especially  in  this  casual  department,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  hardship  to  the  applicants.  There  was  a  time  wheu  more 
rigid  restrictions  were  in  fcrcs  than  are  common  now,  when  the 
duty  of  turning  people  away  who  were  not  considered  suitable  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  gate  porter,  who  told  them  the  days  and  hours  at 
which  they  might  attend;  but  the  porter,  not  being  infallible  in 
his  diagnosis,  occasionally  got  into  trouble.  The  responsible  duty 
is  now  generally  assigned  to  the  resident  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  task  is  sometimes  not  an  easy  one.     To  argue 
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with  a  man,  and  especially  with  a  woman,  that  there  is  little  the 
matter  with  them  might  be  thought  injudicious,  and  to  advise 
them  to  return  at  a  more  convenient  occasion  requires  more  time 
and  resolution  than  writing  out  a  prescription  or  administering  a 
jilacebo.  The  desire  is  complied  with  without  much  demur  about 
the  patient's  ability  to  pay  his  own  doctor,  or  the  inculcation  of  a 
moi-al  lesson  on  the  advantages  of  thrift,  self-i-eliance,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  becoming  a  member  of  a  provident  dispensary. 

As  a  remedy  for  vicarious  and  indiscriminate  medical  relief, 
none  has  met  with  such  general  favour,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  wellbeing  of  the  working 
classes  at  heart,  as  the  provident  dispensary  system  so  long  ad- 
vocated by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Trcvelyan,  by  Mr.  Bousfield,  and 
many  others.  It  has  been  successfully  worked  in  many  towns 
and  cities,  especially  in  the  north,  and  in  the  metropolis  it  is  said  to 
be  gaining  ground,  though  very  slowly,  among  a  thoughtful  class 
of  workpeople  who  have  been  induced  to  join  the  association.  Its 
supporters  aver  they  are  sadly  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  diffuse 
the  self-insurance  principle  among  the  poor,  and  we  can  well  believe 
them,  by  the  migratory  character  of  the  population,  by  the  free 
dispensary,  and  by  the  out-patient  departments  of  general  and 
special  hospitals.  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  chairman  of  the  association 
w'hich  has  developed  this  work,  says  that  1 5  of  these  dispensaries 
bave  been  founded  in  different  parts  of  London  since  1852,  and  that 
last  year  25,000  persons,  representing  7,762  families,  were  entitled 
to  relief  from  them,  the  income  for  the  sale  of  cards  to  members 
amounting  to  3,066/.  This  is  not  encouraging  from  a  metropolitan 
point  of  view,  and  does  not  contrast  well  with  the  income  derived 
from  other  dispensaries  of  a  more  or  less  provident  character,  notified 
in  the  statistics  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund ;  but  it  is  slightly 
on  the  increase,  and  it  has  certainly  the  good  wishes  of  all  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  scheme  for  benefiting  the  sick  poor.  As  stated  by 
the  council  of  the  association,  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  relieve 
the  hospitals  of  a  large  portion  of  their  out-patients,  and  more 
recently  a  desire  has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
that  branches  of  these  provident  dispensaries  should  be  affiliated 
in  some  manner  with  the  local  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  patients  to  have  consultative  advice.  This  is  really  one  of  the 
main  uses  of  the  out-patient  system  at  all  hospitals,  and  is  specially 
applicable  to  the  special  departments  where  patients  are  daily  sent 
by  outside  practitioners  for  further  advice,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  members  of  provident  dispensaries  would  be  debarred 
a  similar  privilege.  It  frequently  happens  too  that  dispensary 
patients  suffering  from  serious  illness  are  despatched  by  their 
medical  attendants  to  the  hospital  for  in-door  treatment,  as  it  is 
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difficuU,  if  not  impossible,  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
niirsing  attendance  at  home ;  and  should  provident  dispensaries 
become  more  general,  the  authorities  of  the  existing  hospitals 
would  no  donbt  desire  to  aid  them  in  a  similar  way,  although  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  patients  of  an  equally  urgent  character. 
Then,  again,  the  mapping  out  of  the  metropolis  into  teriitorial 
districts,  with  an  attempt  to  limit  applicants  for  relief  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  woiild  hardly  meet  the  requirements  either  of  the  medical 
staff  or  of  the  patients  themselves.  Both  in  and  out-patients 
natura'lv  turn  to  the  nearest  hospital  when  they  desire  advice  and 
treatment,  but  every  hospital  of  long  standing  has  a  reputation  and 
traditions  of  its  own  which  attract  people  from  all  parts  to  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits.  If  associated  with  a  medical  school,  its  former 
students,  now  in  practice  in  distant  suburbs  and  various  parts  of 
the  country,  seldom  lose  touch  with  their  alvia  mater,  frequently 
communicating  with  their  old  teachers  when  they  have  perplexing 
cases  to  deal  with,  and  which  they  would  wish  to  be  treated  in  the 
hospital.  These  facts,  combined  with  the  necessity  for  repression 
80  often  referred  to,  renders  the  task  of  selection  very  difficult,  and 
often  unintelligible  to  the  patients  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
people  recommending  them,  the  frequent  rejections,  no  doubt, 
originating  the  idea  in  the  popular  mind  that  it  is  only  the 
"interesting"  cases  from  a  medical  point  of  view  that  are  now 
admitted  to  hospitals.  This  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch 
as  the  clinical  interest  involves  as  much  the  probability  of  the 
patient  receiving  benefit  by  a  special  line  of  treatment,  medical  or 
surgical,  as  it  does  a  question  of  medical  instruction. 

Again,  since  governors'  letters  and  other  recommendations  have 
been  in  a  measure  abandoned  at  the  large  general  hospitals,  patients 
are  now  mainly  admitted  on  their  various  degrees  of  urgency,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  vacant  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  examining 
officer.  They  are  sometimes  received  in  a  semi-moribund  con- 
dition, more  often  when  their  existence  cannot  be  protected  over 
a  few  days,  facts  which  tell  so  much  on  the  mortality  as  to  occa- 
sion an  opinion,  not  shared  by  everyone,  that  the  hospital  which 
is  doing  most  good  is  that  which  has  the  highest  death-i'nte,  since 
it  receives  the  most  urgently  ill.  Death-rate  is  a  most  fallacious 
guide  in  testing  the  condition  of  a  hospital,  whether  in  a  sanitary 
or  purely  medical  sense,  and  should  never  be  made  use  of  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  without  taking  into  account  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  ailments 
treated.  The  London  hospitals  associated  with  medical  schools  show 
much  uniformity  in  this  respect,  the  number  of  surgical  beds  being 
usually  in  excess  of  the  medical,  and  the  mortality  seldom  averaging 
more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  to  a  termination. 

u2 
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lu  connection  with  the  development  of  tlie  provident  tenet  as' 
regards  hospitul  treatment,  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  laudable  attempt  which  is  being  made  in  the  east  of 
London,  mainly  through  the  eff(»rts  of  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  to 
engraft  the  principle  on  what  to  all  intents  is  a  new  hospital,"  The 
"  Metropolitan"  in  Kingsland  Road.  Hei-e  patients  may  be  treated 
either  in  the  out-patient  section,  or  if  necessary  at  their  own 
homes,  or  in  the  hospital  itself,  by  the  payment  of  small  monthly 
contributions  during  health  and  sickness.  The  experience  of  the 
system's  working  (which  is  an  entire  departure  from  that  pursued 
everywhere  else),  although  not  by  any  means  a  success  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  proves,  I  believe,  the  possibility  of  and  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  from  its  introduciion  into  all  future 
establishments  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes. 
At  the  same  time  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  development  of 
self  and  family  insurance  against  sickness,  on  account  of  the  time 
honoured  practice  of  other  and  larger  institutions,  combined  with 
the  migratory  character  of  the  working  population,  are  so  over- 
powering, that  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle  before  the  principle  can 
be  accepted  by  those  whom  it  most  concerns. 

Closely  allied  with  the  active  work  of  the  hospital,  general  or 
special,  unless  it  is  one  for  incurables,  is  the  period  of  residence 
allowed  to  the  patients.  This  has  a  considerable  range  in  different 
establishments,  but  usually  averages  about  thirty  days;  sui'gical 
cases  as  a  rule  having  a  shorter  stay  than  medical,  while  the  latter 
are  attended  with  three  times  the  mortality  of  the  former.  Where 
there  is  a  brisk  ingress  and  egress  of  patients,  as  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  in  a  free  hospital  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  mean  residence  of  thirty  da}S, 
although  sufficient  to  restore  health,  is  at  all  adequate  to  enable 
the  discharged  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  It  is  here 
that  those  valuable  institutions,  convalescent  homes,  prove  of  the 
greatest  service  even  to  the  partially  relieved,  but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately far  too  few  and  difficult  of  access  to  the  70,000  or  80,000 
people  who  pass  annually  through  the  hospitals,  without  counting 
the  legion  of  out-patients,  to  be  universally  serviceable.  With  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  House  at  Woodford,  for  the  poor  of 
the  east  end  of  London,  and  another  at  the  seaside,  maintained  by 
a  city  company,  there  are  absolutely  no  establishments  to  which 
men,  women,  and  children  can  be  sent  for  change  of  air  and  scene, 
unless  they  are  paid  for.  The  principle  may  be  right,  but  com- 
paratively few  hospital  patients  can  afford  to  pay  the  very  moderate 
charges,  from  7s.  to  12s.  per  week,  required  by  these  establishments, 
especially  after  a  severe  illness,  which  may  have  been  temporary 
ruin  to  the  bread  winner.     It  is  right  to  notice  however  that  two. 
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hospitals,  St.  Bartholome-\v's  and  St.  George's,  have  convalescent 
homes  of  their  own,  and  there  is  now  every  prospect  that  the 
number  may  be  still  further  increased.  Most  hospitals  have 
Samaritan  funds  attached  as  part  of  their  constitution,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  worthily  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
convalescents  in  the  country  or  at  the  coast,  while  a  part  may  be 
used  for  furnishing'  surgical  apparatus  and  clothing,  and  one 
hospital  has  a  large  fund  for  supplying  out-patients  with  food. 

Still  when  everything  is  done,  there  must  always  remain  a 
residuary  proportion  of  hospital  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
and  often  incurable  maladies,  who  can  hardly  claim  more  than 
partial  relief  from  their  hospital  sojourn.  As  a  rule  these  are  tiot 
considered  eligible  for  convalescent  homes,  although  they  some- 
times find  access  to  them,  but  they  are  more  frequently  removed 
to  their  own  homes  by  their  families  aud  friends,  and  possibly  end 
their  days  in  the  union  intirmary  after  we  have  lost  sight  of  them. 
Every  hospital  in  self  defence  is  forced  from  time  to  time  to  get 
rid  of  homeless  and  friendless  patients  suffering  from  hopeless 
disease,  by  communicating  with  the  local  poor  law  authorities, 
and  transfei-ring  such  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary.  The  transfer 
is  easier  accomplished  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when 
questions  bearing  on  the  law  of  settlement,  and  other  legal  obstacles, 
iuterfered  with  this  very  necessary  process. 

The  provision  made  for  the  sick  poor  in  London  by  legislative 
authority  is  very  extensive,  and  greatly  exceeds,  in  fact  more  than 
doubles,  that  maintained  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  figures  given 
in  the  Appendix  represent  an  aggregate  of  17,440  beds,  of  which 
13,747  are  in  the  poor  law  infirmaries,  and  3.693  are  maintained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  number,  as  in  addition 
to  the  figures  given  in  the  table  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
sick  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  infirmary  is  not 
separate,  and  not  taken  nccount  of  in  the  abstract. 

The  sick  poor  housed  in  most  of  these  infirmaries  and  asylums 
possess  certain  advantages  which  are  denied  the  inmates  of  manv 
of  the  hospitals.  The  majority  of  the  infirmaries  have  been  built 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  when  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
hospitals  have  been  better  understood  than  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  open  space  around  them.  Unlike 
the  hospitals,  the  poor  law  infirmaries  are  continually  utilising  most 
of  their  accommodation,  the  unoccupied  beds  only  amounting  to 
about  a  tenth,  while  in  the  hospitals  they  number  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  total  a(?commodation.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these 
asylums  are  well  officered,  and  in  the  larger  infirmaries  the  chief 
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medical  oflBcer  is  furnished  with  one  or  more  assistants,  but  in  no 
instance  are  there  physicians  and  surgeons  visiting  regularly  from 
the  outside. 

The  class  of  ailments  which  are  I'eceived  into  the  inBrmaries 
and  workhouses  are.  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  more  chronic  and 
less  hopeful  character  than  those  one  meets  with  in  the  j^eneral 
hospital,  and  in  the  absence  of  accident  cases  and  special  com- 
plaints, they  consequently  partake  more  of  a  medical  tliau  of  a 
surgical  character.  The  mean  residence  of  the  patients  being 
protracted  indefinitely,  and  the  fact  of  many  hopeless  cases  being 
admitted,  the  mortality  cannot  be  much  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
those  annually  treated  to  a  termination.^  The  exclusive  character 
and  restrictions  placed  on  all  poor  law  establishments  in  this 
country,  have  prevented  the  infirmaries  from  being  employed  for 
educational  purposes,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  material 
they  command  should  be  in  some  way  utilised  by  medical  men 
for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
efficiently  done  unless  they  were  more  or  less  affiliated  with  some 
of  the  medical  schools,  and  had  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons 
attached  to  them,  as  well  as  registrars  for  recording  the  more 
important  clinical  and  pathological  observations.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  appointment  of  lady  visitors  as  well  as  medical 
men  from  the  outside  acquainted  with  the  general  arrangement  of 
hospitals,  would  have  a  salutary  influence  in  inducing  guai'dians 
to  attempt  the  training  of  nurses  to  attend  on  the  sick,  for  although 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  improving  the  nursing  in  many 
of  these  establishments,  there  are  very  few  indeed  where  any 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  reai'  women  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  also  very  generally  recognised  that  so  long  as  sick  wards 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  workhouse,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  either  the  medical  or  the  nursing  attendance  can  be  made 
satisfactory.  In  unions  in  most  lai'ge  towns,  the  separation  is 
being  gradually  effected  with  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  since  they 
have  usually  the  advantages  of  a  resident  medical  man  to  attend 
them,  as  well  as  the  services  of  a  few  trained  nurses.  Some  rare 
forms  of  disease  and  others  requiring  much  operative  skill,  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  into  poor  law  infirmaries,  and  become  in  a 
measure  lost  as  an  educational  element,  but  there  are  other  and 
equally  prominent  reasons  why  the  two  systems  of  charitable  and 
poor  law  relief  might  be  brought  into  alliance.  The  pi'obability  of 
poor  law  guardians  opening  up  their  establishments  for  scholastic 
purposes  is  not  very  great,  but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  interests,  if  the  former  sanctioned  their  district 
medical  officers  to  send  patients  direct  to  the  nearest  hospital  with 
'  Hospital  mortality. 
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a  medical  school,  when  their  diseases  were  of  an  acute  or  unusual 
type,  and  instructive  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  There  need  be 
no  loss  to  the  hospital  from  this  course,  as  it  would  no  doubt  bo 
indemnified  by  an  arrangement  with  the  local  authorities,  under- 
taking to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  these  sick 
people,  which  need  not  be  more  than  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  in 
the  intirmary.  I  refer  particularly  to  this  phase  of  semi-charitable 
relief,  because  it  helps  to  solve  a  very  knotty  question,  how  a  really 
poor  man  or  woman  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  skill,  and  be 
treated  by  consulting  physicians  or  surgeons  or  specialists,  a 
])rivilege  which  is  now  in  a  measure  denied  them,  and  because 
I  know  from  experience  it  has  been  helpful  alike  to  the  patients 
and  to  the  poor  law  medical  oflBcer. 

The  practice  which  was  not  uncommon  in  times  rather  remote, 
has  of  recent  years  greatly  fallen  into  abeyance,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  better  accommodation  provided  by  the  poor  law  infirmaries, 
and  possibly  also  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  guardians  to  super- 
vise their  own  sick  people.  There  are  records  in  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  older  hospitals  which  show  that  at  the  commence- 
raeat  of  the  present  century,  and  in  all  probability  long  before 
that,  not  only  were  paupers  received  at  the  request  of  guardians 
of  neighbouring  parishes,  but  also  soldiers  and  seamen  from  the 
Ro3-al  Navy,  the  government  authorities  undertaking  to  pay  6d. 
a-day  for  them  while  in  residence,  a  similar  charge  being  made  on 
the  parish  authorities  for  the  tieatment  of  their  sick.  By  the 
year  1825  this  charge  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  increased  to  gd.,  at 
which  figui-e  it  remained  till  1866,  when  it  rose  to  is.,  and  about 
ten  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance, 
it  was  doubled  in  amount,  and  still  remains  at  zs.  a-day. 

With  regard  to  one  important  section  of  disease,  I  think  it  will 
be  universally  accepted  that  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  poor, 
as  well  as  to  the  well-to-do  of  the  metropolis,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sick  Asylums  Board,  and  especially  that  portion  of  its 
work  which  deals  with  infectious  diseaoe.  The  present  generation 
can  hardly  realise  the  anxieties  and  risks  which  the  denizens  of 
hospitals  had  often  to  undergo  in  times  past,  in  being  brought 
more  or  less  into  contact  with  persons  suffering  from  contagious 
maladies.  When  an  epidemic  broke  out,  the  hospital  was  always 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  afflicted,  and 
often  in  the  same  buildings — I  am  now  speaking  of  two  large 
hospitals  I  was  connected  with  in  the  north — we  had  small  pox  as 
well  as  fever  wards,  and  it  Avas  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  patients  who  had  recovered  from  one  disease  to  be  attacked  by 
the  other. 

London  was  perhaps  a  little  more  fortunate  than  most  large 
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cities,  as  by  the  beneficence  of  former  frenerations  it  has  jiossessed 
a  small  pox  hospital  foi-  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  a  fever 
liospital  for  ninety  years,  but  in  epidemic  times  these  were  fountl 
all  too  small  to  cope  with  the  demands  on  them,  and  the  poor  were 
treated  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  the  workhouses,  or  in  temporary 
structures  attached  to  them.  Provision  for  successive  outbreaks 
of  cholera  was  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  first  brunt  of  the 
invasion  falling  on  the  hospital  nearest  the  patient's  residence. 
When,  after  a  time,  the  necessity  of  isolation  and  separation  were 
better  understood,  gi'eater  care  was  manifested  in  the  admission  and 
retention  of  the  more  infectious  class  of  fevers,  and  as  a  rule  they 
were  not  retained  in  the  hospitals  unless  they  had  contracted  the 
infection  there.  The  ]\Ietropolitan  Asylums  Board,  with  its  3,700 
beds,  limits  itself  to  the  reception  of  the  two  forms  of  continued 
fevers,  typhus  and  typhoid,  to  scai-let  fever  and  small  pox,  and  of 
recent  years  to  persons  suffering  from  diphtheria.  It  has  not  yet 
undertaken  to  grapple  with  measles,  rotheln,  or  er3-sipelas,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  unless 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  agency, 
as  an  undoubted  help  to  hospitals,  consists  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  patients  discovered  to  be  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheria,  either  in  the  wards  or  casualty  rooms,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  infectious  asylums.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  very 
perfect  system  of  horse  ambulance,  and  telephonic  communication 
with  most  of  the  large  hospitals,  and  the  central  establishment  at 
Norfolk  House,  and  entirely  prevents  the  dangerous  delay  which 
Avas  formerly  experienced  when  these  matters  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  guardians.  Fortunately  small  pox,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  precautions  taken  to  avert  its  spreading,  has  been  in  a 
measure  stamped  out  in  London,  whilst  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever 
appear  to  make  it  their  home.  With  respect  to  the  latter  disease, 
which  is  freely  received  into  all  the  general  hospitals,  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether,  from  a  sanitai'y  point  of  view,  we  are  justified 
in  so  doing.  In  some  of  the  large  provincial  hospitals  the  rules 
are  very  explicit  with  regard  to  the  non-admission  of  this  type  of 
disease,  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  infectious  hospitals  by 
the  municipal  authoiities,  but  I  have  never  known  any  strong 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  forbidding  typhoid 
patients  to  the  general  metropolitan  hospitals,  or  of  treating  them 
in  the  same  wards  with  others  not  similarly  affected.  The  dangers 
of  contiguity  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  provided  the  number 
received  do  not  average  moie  than  one  or  two  say  in  a  ward  of 
20  patients,  with  ample  cubic  space  and  means  of  ventilation, 
besides  adopting  the  few  necessary  precautions  required  in  all  cases 
Ot  a   more  or  less  infectious  nature.     The  instruct ive  advantage 
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to  both  students  and  nnrsps  in  Avatohing  tlie  course  of  tlio  disease, 
and  of  assisting  recovery,  are  also  very  great,  and  so  long  as 
hospitals  are  to  be  the  training  ground  for  both,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  typhoid  cases  can  be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  argued  also  that  the  probabilities  of  recovery  from  typhoid 
are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  space  free  of  infective 
products  occupied  by  individual  patients,  and  if  there  is  any  trutli 
in  the  theory  or  practice,  it  would  be  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  present  system,  which  aims  at  limiting  the  numbers  now 
treated  in  the  general  hospitals.  Tliat  the  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases  conduce  to  this  limitation  every  one  must  admit  who  has 
watched  theii-  progress  since  their  first  establishment,  for  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  otherwise  to  have  found,  through 
successive  epidemics,  suitable  accommodation  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals for  this  class  without  seriously  curtailing  their  utility  for 
other  and  equally  important  purposes. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  wellbeing  of  our  medical 
charities  and  their  occasional  appeals  for  pecuniary  help,  is  the 
cost  at  which  it  may  be  shown  they  are  severally  conducted.  It 
is  reckoned  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  annual  resources  and 
disbursements  for  medical  relief  amount  to  something  like  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  probably  more,  and  there  is  a  natural 
desire,  especially  among  contributors,  to  know  whether  this  money. 
has  been  spent  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  aiTiving  at  anything 
like  a  fair  inference,  it  is  necessarj'  that  each  establishment 
should  be  taken  on  its  own  merits.  But  with  every  disposition  to 
show  accuiacy  of  accounts  and  properly  audited  balance  sheets,  we 
have  to  encounter  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  con-ect  estimate 
of  the  standard  cost  of  permanently  occupied  beds,  which  in  fact 
is  the  only  safe  criterion  left  us  for  compai'ing  the  economic 
advantages  of  one  establishment  with  another.  This  plan  has 
been  long  adopted  in  the  public  services  and  in  many  hospitals, 
but  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  the  accounts  of  metropolitan 
liospitals  are  usually  frustrated  by  a  fictitious  value  being  placed 
to  the  credit  of  out-patients,  which  as  already  shown,  are 
enumerated  by  a  variety  of  different  methods,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  or  the  caprice  of  the  enumerator.  Then  again 
new  buildings  or  extensive  structural  alterations  when  not  appor- 
tioned to  a.  separate  account  must  necessarily  be  comprised  under 
general  expenditure.  So  also  I'ents,  rates,  taxes,  and  other  burdens 
may  fall  heavily  on  some,  while  others  enjoy  a  comparative 
immunity,  and  in  a  few,  not  many,  there  are  annuities  in  perpetuity, 
and  often  interest  on  loans  which  go  far  to  swell  the  cost  of 
average  maintenance.  Keeping  these  matters  or  most  of  them  out 
of  sight,  or  rather  charging  them  in  the  column  of  extraoixlinary 
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expenditure,  one  can  readily  ascertain  the  cost  per  occupied  bed,  by 
eliminating  out-patients  altogether,  and  finding  a  divisor  in  the  daily 
number  resident  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  figure  which  is  often 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  many  reports.  Wo  derive  much 
scattered  and  at  the  same  time  trustworthy  information  on  this 
important  subject  from  statistics  elicited  from  the  various  hospitals 
participating  in  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Funds,  also 
from  the  facts  published  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
especially  from  Burdett's  "  Hospital  Annual,"  which  extends  its 
observations  to  the  most  important  curative  institutions  through- 
out the  country. 

From  the  various  inquiries  set  on  foot,  we  gather  that  apart 
from  slight  fluctuation  in  the  average  annual  cost  of  a  bed  in  the 
same  institution,  there  are  some  scarcely  accountable  extremes, 
when  a  comparative  analysis  is  made  between  one  hospital  and 
another.  Small  hospitals  are  usually  thought  to  be  conducted  at 
gi"eater  expense  than  large  ones ;  but  in  perusing  the  records 
referred  to,  this  result  does  not  always  hold  good.  It  is  said 
also  that  hospitals  with  medical  schools  attached  are  more  expen- 
sively conducted  than  those  without  them,  and  probably  this  is 
usually  the  case ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  range  in 
average  cost  even  in  these  establishments,  and  they  are  frcquenily 
exceeded  in  their  expenditure  by  special  hospitals.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  always  what  is,  and  what  is  not  reasonable  expen- 
diture in  a  hospital ;  and  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  draw 
invidious  distinctions  between  one  hospital  and  another  on  account 
of  high  or  low  cost.  It  may  be  that  the  more  costly  give  advan- 
tages which  the  others  do  not  possess,  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  prejudge  any  instance  of  supposed  extravagant  adminis- 
tration, without  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  case.  Charitably  minded  people  who  contribnte 
to  hospitals  do  so  more  readily  when  they  know  that  the  sufferers 
are  well  housed,  well  nursed,  well  fed,  and  well  doctored,  and  these 
considei'ations  weigh  far  more  strongly  than  any  disposition  to 
economise  in  any  one  of  these  various  branches  of  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  extremely  satisfactory,  if  by 
general  consent  the  authorities  of  the  various  hospitals  agreed  to 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  accounts  by  which  the  current  annual 
outlay  could  be  apportioned,  so  as  to  represent  the  average  income 
and  expenditure  in  all  departments,  and  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  each  individual  patient.  Something  of  the  kind  has 
been  rendered  imperative  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  on  its  applicants  for  grants,  and  anothef 
though  of  a  totally  different  complexion,  is  necessitated  by  the  rules 
of  the  Saturday  Fund.     The  statistics  of  the  former,  which  are 
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very  valuable  in  many  ways,  and  point  to  a  prood  basis  for  further 
development,  endeavour  to  draw  a  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  between 
adrainisti-ation  and  maintenance,  and  also  insist  on  an  estimate  of 
expenditure  between  out  and  in-patients,  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  must  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  doubtful  and  speculative 
character.     In  the  statistics  referred  to,  the  cost  of  an  out-patient 
us  given  by  the  hospital  authorities  is  shown  to  i-ange  from  gd.  to 
245.,  and  it  not  unfreqnently   happens   that  the  higher  averages 
accord  with  an  equally  high  average  cost  for  permanently  occupied 
beds,  a  circumstance  rendered  more  significant  by  the  discrepancies 
already  referi-ed  to  in  the  methods  of  enumeration  of  out-patients. 
^Ir.   Burdett  in   the    "Hospital   Annual"  attempts    to  meet   the 
difficulty  by  deducting  Irom  the  ordinary  expenditure  i.*'.  per  head 
for   out-patients,  and  the   Charity   Organisation    Society  in  their 
memorandum  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  making  a  similar  calcula- 
tion, allows  IS.  6d.  per  head,  but  it  is  clear,  unless  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,   these  amounts   are   misleading.      It  is  far    better  to 
summarise  results  by  dividing  the  ordinary  exptndituie  without 
any  deduction,  by  the  average  number  of  beds  occupied,  and  el  m- 
inating  out-patients  altogether,  as  has  been  done  in  the  table  in 
the  Appendix.    Out  of  fifty-six  London  hospitals  whose  expenditure 
Mr.  Burdett  has  taken  pains  to  analyse,  on  his  own  basis,  not  less 
than  t>venty-one  have  an  expenditure  of  over  100/.  per  bed,  only  two 
of  these  coming  under  the  category  of  general  hospitals,  one  of  which 
is  a  general  hospital  associated  with  a  medical  school,  and  the  other 
not  so  affiliated,  while  the  remainder  are  special  hospitals,  some  of 
Avhich  considerably  exceed  the  amount  specified.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty-five,  nine,  comprising  four  general  and  five  special  hospitals, 
ranged  from  80/.  to   100/.;  twenty  from  60/.  to  80/.,  and  six  from 
50/.  to  60/.  per  occupied  bed.    Apart  from  the  above  group  of  fifty- 
six,  thirty  other  hospitals  whose  expenditure  is  analysed  did  not 
reach  50/.  a  bed,  the  lowest  on  the  list  being  a  special  hospital  of 
acknowledged  merit,  where  the  average  cost  is  seldom  seen  to  exceed 
32/.  a  bed.     As  we  might  expect,   expenditure  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  in  proportion,  some  might  say,  with  the  distance   from 
Loudon.     Of  sixty-six  provincial  hospitals  only  one  has  an  expen- 
diture over  lOoZ.,  and  two  between  80/.  and  xooZ.,  all  being  general 
hospitals.  Nine  have  an  average  cost  between  60/.  and  80/. ;  twenty- 
nine  over  50/.,  and  twenty-five  between  40/.  and  50/.  per  occupied 
bed.    They  manage  these  hospital  matters  much  more  economically 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Out  of  seventeen  Scotch  hospitals  whose 
expenditure  is  anal3'sed  in  the  Annual,  none  have  an  expenditure 
over  70/.  a  bed,  2  range  between  60/.  and  70/.,  and  tw^o  between 
50/.  and  60Z.,  while  of  the  remaining  thirteen,  ten  average  between 
40/.  and  50/.,  and  three  are  under  40/.  a  bed. 
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The  Irish  hospitals  appear  <o  be  marked  by  a  considerablv 
wider  raiif^e  of  expenditui-e  tiian  the  Scotch,  for  out  of  sixteen 
institutions,  one,  a  county  hospital,  treated  its  patients  at  a  cost  of 
over  lOoZ.  a  bod,  althouf^h  details  are  not  forthcoming,  while  three 
are  entered  at  a  cost  fi'om  between  20I.  and  30?. ;  of  the  others, 
one  is  repx^esented  as  costing  over  80/.,  a  special  hospital,  four  over 
50/.,  four  between  40Z.  and  50/.,  and  three  between  30Z.  and  40/. 
a  bed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  great  discrepancies  in 
individual  cost  in  hospital  administration,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  anything  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  in  the  public  or 
local  government  service,  it  would  be  made  the  subject  of  anxious 
inquiry,  Avith  a  view  to  explanation  and  possible  remedy.  There 
is  a  certain  control  by  the  State  over  the  Dublin  hospitals,  which 
besides  being  exempt  from  taxation,  which  all  hospitals  are  in 
Ireland,  receive  an  annual  grant  from  tlie  government,  on  account 
of  which  they  have  to  submit  to  periodical  inspection  and  criticism, 
and  they  are  certainly  conducted  at  a  small  average  cost  in  com- 
parison with  similar  establishments  in  England,  As  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  a  similar  bounty  will  be  extended  to  London 
hospitals,  it  is  equally  improbable  that  the  hospital  authorities 
will  be  induced  to  forego  their  independence  and  invite  any  out- 
side jurisdiction  to  control  their  affairs. 

In  one  respect  the  majority  of  the  London  general  hospitals, 
and  these  the  largest,  diflfer  essentially  from  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  comprising  within  their  territorial  limits  all  the 
adjuncts  necessary  for  a  complete  medical  education,  which  in 
cities  of  less  importance  are  divided  between  the  universities  or 
other  collegiate  establishments  and  the  local  hospitals. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  their  promoters  foreseen 
that  this  would  be  the  future  purpose  of  these  establishments, 
they  would  have  taken  care  to  secure  the  object  by  incorporating 
it  with  their  original  charter,  and  by  providing  adequate  space  for 
it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  hospital.  That  the  aim  was  not  only 
legitimate,  but  of  paramount  necessity,  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
these  establishments,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  occasioned  by 
a  thirst  for  practical  knowledge  on  the  pai't  of  outside  practitioners 
and  apprentices,  became,  in  the  absence  of  teaching  colleges  or 
universities,  regular  schools  of  medical  instrtiction,  in  which  all 
branches  of  the  art  were  taught.  By  the  alliance  the  hospitals 
gained  largely  their  importance  and  reputation,  not  alone  as 
curative  institutions,  but  also  as  places  where  medical  research 
could  be  conducted  with  profit  and  advantage.  The  healthy  ri\  airy 
engendered  by  a  multiplicity  of  clinical  hospitals  has  also  had  its 
effect  in  securing  the  services  of  the  elite  of  the  medical  profession 
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to  attend  the  sick,  Avhile  the  scholastic  department  has  provided 
an  abundance  of  unpaid  assistance  in  the  shape  of  dressers  and 
subordinate  medical  officers  to  attend  to  minor  details  of  treatment. 
Nearly  all  the  advances  made  in  medicine  and  surorery  have  either  had 
their  origin  in  hospitals,  or  have  had  their  efficacy  confirmed  there 
before  coming  into  general  use,  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  is 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  these 
ciiarities  for  voluntary  assistance.  Now  that  an  entirely  fresh 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  etiology  and  prevention 
of  diseases,  both  in  a  phj-sioloijical  and  pathological  sense,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  following  tbe  example  of  other  countries, 
the  Government  may  be  induced  to  establish  a  central  institute  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  great  hospitals  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  inqairies.  Whether  or  not,  the  credit,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  combating  disease  and  pi-olonging  life,  must  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  rest  mainly  with  these  establishments. 

It  is  often  .said,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that  our 
medical  charities  fail  when  they  are  most  wanted,  thus  necessitating 
the  intervention  of  government  agencies  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
voluntary  help.  We  have  shown  how  this  may  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  people  being  discliarged  from  hospitals  before  they  are 
well  enough  to  retui-n  to  their  ordinary  employment,  and  in  the 
rejection  of  others,  suffering  from  hopeless  disease,  for  which 
ample  provision  is  now  afforded  in  the  union  infirmaries.  A 
refuge  has  also  been  found  for  most  of  the  infectious  disorders, 
although  difficulties  occur  from  time  to  time  Avith  regard  to 
measles,  which  occasionally  assumes  a  malignant  type,  and  is  a 
disease  not  admissible  either  into  the  voluntary  or  rate-supported 
hospitals,  and  must  consequently  be  treated  ofieu  in  poor  and 
insanitary  surroundings.  Such  is  also  the  case,  although  to  a 
less  marked  extent,  with  regard  to  the  disease  termed  erysipelas, 
which,  if  a  general  hospital  must  be  kept  free  from  septic 
infection,  should  have  no  place  in  its  wards.  People  who  are 
moderately  well  off  can  have  their  relatives  admitted  by  pay- 
ment to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  but  this  privilege  does  not 
extend  to  cases  of  diphtheria,  for  which  ample  provision  is  made 
in  the  infectious  asylums  and  more  sparingly  in  the  general 
hospitals,  but  there  is  certainly  a  want  felt  in  the  absence  of 
paying  accommodation  for  this  often  inveterate  form  of  disease. 
Doubtful  cases  of  mental  alienation  with  or  without  some  physical 
malady  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  wards  of  general  hos- 
pitals, and  are  often  difficult  to  deal  with,  although  when  the 
mental  affection  is  pronounced  thex'e  is  now  as  a  rule  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  union  authorities  to  dispose  of  them.  Perhaps  no 
class  is  so  badly  provided  for  as  those  subject  to  attacks  of  delirium 
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tremens,  wlin,  unless  they  have  attempted  self  destruction  or  have 
met  with  serious  injury,  are  as  a  rule  not  admissible  to  the  general 
hospitals.  Occurring  in  private  life  they  prove  a  source  of  terror 
and  danger  to  fi-iends  and  relatives,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regi'etted 
that  some  provision  is  not  made  by  legislative  authority  for  their 
temporary  detention  in  buildings  other  than  the  parish  workhouses, 
to  which  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  sent  after  being  rejected, 
at  the  hospitals. 

Hospitals,  like  most  public  institutions,  have  their  grievances 
to  contend  with,  and  not  the  least  of  these  arises  by  virtue  of 
their  situation  in  or  near  crowded  thoroughfares,  where  they 
cannot  escape  from  the  noise  and  tumult  incidental  to  London 
life,  which  is  especially  accentuated  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  who 
above  all  others  require  quietude  and  repose.  The  passage  of 
vehicles,  from  a  cab  to  a  traction  engine,  during  the  day  and  part 
of  the  night  disturbs  the  doctor  as  well  as  the  patient,  and, 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  must  be  borne  with,  although  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  the  local  authorities  when  appealed  to,  do  their 
best  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  supplanting  the  granite  roadways 
round  the  ho.spital  with  wood  or  asphalte.  But  the  disturbance 
from  vehicular  ti^ffic  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  noises, 
especially  at  night,  occasioned  by  fife  and  drum  and  brass  bands, 
interspersed  with  (he  brawls  of  men  and  women,  who  make  night 
hideous  with  their  discord,  and  whose  language  as  a  rule  is 
particularly  object'onable  to  sick  people.  For  these  and  similar 
annoyances  there  appears  to  be  no  redress,  as  the  police  are 
powerless  to  check  it  so  long  as  the  offenders  keep  moving  on. 
As  summer  comes  round,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ward 
windows  open  at  night,  the  grievance  becomes  more  acute,  as  one 
may  judge  from  the  annual  appeals  made  to  the  daily  press  by 
sufferers  who  find  some  satisfaction  in  airing  their  afflictions  to  a 
sympathetic  public  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  said  that 
the  nuisance  complained  of  would  not  be  tolerated  in  continental 
cities  and  towns,  and  if  such  is  the  case  we  must  continue  to  pay 
dearly  for  our  personal  liberties. 

Medical  charities,  like  others,  suffer  from  legal  restrictions. 
They  are  precluded  from  receiving  gifts  of  landed  property  by  the 
law  of  mortmain,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  consequence 
of  the  law  many  hospitals  have  been  deprived  of  bequests  which 
would  otherwise  have  advanced  their  usefulness.  Attempts  have 
been  made  and  are  still  being  actively  organised  to  remove  this 
enactment  from  the  statute  book ;  and  as  everyone  acknowledges 
that  all  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  charitable  with  respect  to 
their  testamentary  dispositions,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
diflBculties  and  perplexities  often  occasioned   by  the   statutes   in 
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question  should  be  amended,  at  all   events  in  favour  of  medical 
charities. 

There  is  yet  another  grievance  from  which  medical  charities 
suffer,  and  all  the  more  acutely  from  its  being  of  modern  growth. 
It  is  well  known  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  poor  law  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  all  charities  were  exempt  from  local  taxation, 
and  most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  they  still  enjoy  this 
immunity.  This  is  not  the  case  however,  for  by  an  unfortunate 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1866,  local  authorities 
in  various  places,  mainly  in  the  south  of  England,  began  to 
exercise  what  was  afterwards  considered  to  be  their  legal  right  to 
impose  taxation  on  charities  in  accordance  with  a  true  or  factitious 
value  of  the  premises  they  occupied.  The  history  of  this  change 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  parochial  and  other  assessing  authorities 
is  peculiar,  and  contains  within  itself  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  if  the  entire  circumstances  connected  with  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  law  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  every  probability  that  an  exemption  which  had 
existed  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  would  1  e 
restored.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  institutions  established  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  sick  poor,  should  bear  the 
national  burdens  for  a  similar  purpose  outside  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  also  strange  that  the  case  which  has  brought  about  the 
legal  decision  so  adverse  to  the  hospitals  should  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  a  charitable  trust,  but  was  essentially  of  a  municipal 
character,  originating  wdth  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
declining  to  pay  rates,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  rendering 
public  service  to  the  community  in  a  similar  way  to  public 
charities,  which  had  always  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemption 
from  public  rating.  After  repeated  decisions  in  favour  of  this 
view,  the  case  was  finally  decided  against  the  Board,  but  no  opinion 
was  ever  given  either  for  or  against  the  rating  of  public  charities, 
although  the  decision  has  acted  as  a  precedent  for  taxing  all 
charities  unless  they  had  been  made  specially  exempt  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  incidence  of  the  tax  is  peculiar,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  has  its  anomalous  and  inequitable  character  been 
so  marked  as  within  the  metropolitan  area,  where  fcom  some  cause 
or  other  the  rental  value  of  the  different  hospitals  and  adjacent 
gi-ounds  has  been  fixed  from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  that  no 
one  can  fully  comprehend.  The  rates  increase  with  successive 
valuations,  as  do  other  burdens,  and  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
that  the  inequalities  so  palpable  ought  to  be  redressed,  or,  better 
still,  that  the  impost  should  be  abolished  altogether.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  short  Bill  in  Parliament  for  this  purpose  has  often 
been    talked    of,    and   judging   from    the    opinion    so    universally 
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expressed  in  favoiu*  of  the  restoration  of  the  exemption,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  Avould  meet  with  acceptance  by  the 
legislature. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  a  subject  which  is  of  perennial 
interest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  divest  our  minds  of  what  almost 
;i mounts  to  a  conviction,  that  much  more  might  be  done  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  if  the  charity  so  vicariously  dispensed 
was  organised  so  as  to  insure  its  conferring  on  its  recipients  the 
largest  amount  of  good  with  the  smallest  modicum  of  evil.  To 
accomplish  this  witliout  giving  offenco  to  vested  and  individual 
interests,  not  less  than  to  the  A'oluntary  impulse  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  cljarity,  is  the  complex  pi'oblem  of  I  he  day. 
That  it  is  very  difficult  of  solution,  all  Avho  have  thoughtfully 
considered  the  subject  are  willing  to  admit,  but  that  an  earnest 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  its  collective  capacity  should 
be  made  cannot  be  denied,  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  signs 
and  suggestions  by  which  the  desideratum  may  be  approached. 
Dr.  Mouat  in  his  recent  presidential  address  has  sketched  out 
a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a  central  board  to  regulate, 
control,  and  supervise  the  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis, 
and  few  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  a  liberal  and  philan- 
thropic sense  can  fail  to  discern  that  such  a  board,  with  the 
full  con6dence  of  the  contributors,  would  prove  of  immense 
service  in  coUucting  statistics  bearing  on  the  medical  and  social 
economy  of  our  hospitals,  and  valuable  for  refeix'uce  and  com- 
parison. That  there  is  no  lack  of  information  to  be  obtained  may 
be  judged  by  the  annual  reports  of  most  institutions;  but  ail  agrte 
that  from  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  collaboration  of  details  they 
are  practically  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  equally  so 
for  collective  investigation.  The  information  elicited  by  the  council 
of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  Satur- 
day Fund  from  those  institutions  seeking  for  aid,  prove  how  a 
uniformity  of  returns  may  be  assured  where  a  substantial  benefit 
is  to  be  gained ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large,  these  bodies  should  not  amalgamate  so 
far  as  to  place  their  accounts  on  a  similar  basis  with,  respect  to 
the  inforniatii)n  they  respectively  desire.  The  addition  of  a  few 
queries  to  their  schedule  of  inquiry,  bearing  on  the  annual  mor- 
tality, sanitary  condition,  the  character  of  infectious  diseases 
which  may  have  been  admitted,  or  may  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  hospital,  along  with  other  matters  of  like  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  establishments,  would  prove  of  great  value  when 
properly  arranged  and  tabulated.  Then  again  with  respect  to  the 
economic  working  of  the  liosjntals,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to 
insist  on  a  uniform  system  of  book  keeping,  as  is  frequently  done, 
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if  the  returns  called  for  Avere  sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable 
requirements  Avith  recfard  to  the  various  items  of  income  and 
expenditure,  discriminating  in  the  latter  case  l)et\veeu  tlie  outlay 
for  patients  and  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 
The  associations  referi-ed  to  are  possessed  of  the  requisite  machinery 
for  undertaking  this  responsible  duty.  They  each  have  their 
assured  income,  coupled  with  power  of  distribution,  and  as  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  increment  being  annually  added  to,  it  appears 
hardly  possible  to  name  any  other  central  authority  which  would  be 
more  conveniently  applicable  for  eliciting  the  necessary  statistics. 
The  suggestion  of  an  alliance  between  two  associations  working 
for  the  same  object  on  simihir  though  not  on  parallel  lines,  need 
not  affect  the  autonomy  of  either  body,  especially  with  regard  to 
their  systems  of  awards,  which  are  made  ostensibly  on  th.e  needs 
and  merits  of  the  vai-ious  institutions  expecting  to  be  benefited, 
but  as  a  rule  are  interpreted  from  very  different  points  of  view. 
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I.-  Tahle  showing  the  Number  of  Bed^  in  each  Poor  Law  Irflrmary  in  the 
J/etropolis,  and  in  each  Ilnnfiical  inidfr  the  Metropolitan  As)/h(ms  Board. 


Poor  Law  Inliriimiics 


Bethnal  Green  

Camber  well     

Clielsea    

rulham   

St.  George-iii-the-East 
St.  George's    


St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbiirv 

Greenwich  

Hackney 

Hampstead 

Holbom 

Islington,  St.  Marv   

Kensington 

Lambeth 

Lewisham   

London,  City  of 

Marylebone,  St 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Glare's,  St 

Paddington 

Pancras,  St „ 

Poplar 


Saviour's,  St. 
Shoreditch  ... 


Stepney  

Strand 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Westminster  


Whitechapel 

Woolwich   

Central  London  Sick  Asylum  

Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum 


Total. 


Number  of  Bi-ds. 


688* 

',86 
486 
416 
776 
See  Central  London 
Sick  Asylum 
538 
437 
136* 
625 
540 
604. 
6j2 

281* 
645 

744 
469 
388 
284 

Sec  Poplar  and  Stepney 

Sick  Asylum 

786 

472 

See  Poplar  and  Stepney 

Sick  Asylum 

See  Central  London 

Sick  AsTlum 

618 

See  Central  London 

Sick  Asrlura 

689 

213 
264 
«;86 


HospitHls  under  tlie  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


Number  of  Beds. 


Eastern — Homertou  FcTcr  Hospital  

IS^orth-western — Hampstead  Fever  Hospital 

Western — Fulham  Fever  Hospital 

South-western — StockwcU  Fever  Hospital     

,,      eastern — New  Cross  Eoad  Fever  Hospital 

JTorthern — Convalescent  Fever  Hospital,Winchmore  Hill 

Hospital  ships — small  pox    

Gore  Farm — Small  Pox  Convalescent  Hospital 


Total. 


442 

415 
262 
402 
462 

480 

3£;o 
880 


3.695 


In  cases  marked  *  the  number  given  is  approximate,  as  the  accommodation 
of  the  infirmary  is  not  fixed  separate  from  the  workhouse. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  sick  in  the  sick  wards  of  workhouses  not 
referred  to  in  the  above  returns. 
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— Statistics  prepared  for  the  Conncil  of  the  ileti-opolitan  Hospital  Sundity  Fund  from 
informatio7i  supplied  from  the  various  Jnstitutioits  ixtrticipatiiifj  ia  Grants  from  the 
Fund. 

ke  tables  show  the  amount  of  Accommoctafioii  anJ  Acernr/e  Number  of  Beds  Occupied  durinrf 
the  Year  1889;  also  the  Cost  per  Occupied  Bed  calculated  on  the  Gross  Annual  Expenditure, 
taken  on  an  Acerage  of  Three  Years,  excluding  Investment  of  Legacies,  Transfer  of  Stock , 
S^c,  and  disregarding  the  yumber  and  Cost  of  Out-patients.'] 


Name  of  Ilospital  or  Institution. 


Nunibei 

of 
Beds. 


Genhral  Hospitals. 

ring  Cross  Hospital 

null  Hospital     

man      .,  

at  Northern  Central  Hospital   

c's  Hospital  

ian       ,,         

g's  College  Hospital    

don  Hospital    

ropolilan  Hospital  

er  Hospital  and  Royal  Kent  Dispensary... 

th-Wcst  London  Hospital 

lur  Hospital 

al  Free  Hospital 

Greorge's       „         

Jolin  and  Elizabeth  Hospital  

Mary's  Hospital   

nen's  Hospital  Society    

Middlesex  Hospital    

ining  Hospital,  Tottenham     

versity  College  Hospital 

it  London  Hospital 

itminster         ,,        


he") 


Special  Hospitai.s. 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 

best.  Victoria  Park 

pital  for  Consumption,  Brompton 

th  London  Consumption  Hospital,  Hump- 1 

ead    J 

al  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"! 

ity  Road  _ j 

al  National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  "1 

entnor  j 

Isca  Hospital  for  Women,  S.W 

pital  for  "^onien.  Soho  Square.  "\V 

STenor  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  "1 

incent  Square  j 

'  Hospital  for  "Women,  Euston  Road  


175 

3(> 

125 

68 

600 

20 

218 

776 

7G 

24 

47 

50 

160 

351 

51 

281 

225 

307 

103 

207 

101 

205 


1G4 

321 

48 

80 

132 

60 
66 

14 

26 


.\veragc 
Number  of 

Beds 
Occupied 

Dally 
last  Vear. 


>+3 

28 

105 

61 

418 

I  63 
6ii 

47 
20 

39 

3  7 
'35 
316 

47 
2';i 
186 
254 

59 
179 

87 
175 


109 

-75 

45 

41 

lit 

39 
49 


Number  of 
Patients  IhsI  Year. 


In. 


1.948 

366 

1.199 

861 

5,385 

232 

2.189 

8,503 

489 

226 

537 

745 

2.019 

4,029 

96 

3,451 

2,401 

2,948 

801 

3,007 

1,283 

2,572 


962 

1,669 

348 

407 

759 

404 
632 

103 

265 


Out,  and 

Mid- 
wiferv. 


2  1,4;z 

^,,862 
23,3=6 

40,014 

2,7-3 

i9,.':92 

109,859 

9,482 

11,781 

13,906 

12,057 

24,374 
26,459 

27,265 
6,914 
38,830 
7,5.'^9 
41,273 
21,980 
21,051 


14,^47 

'3,845 

2,898 

5>6o9 


3,';o4 
4,896 

2,232 

4,068 


Average   ^„„„^, 

Annual      Cost  pe 

E.xpendi- 

ture. 


£ 

14,255 

2.600 

9,301 

4,790 

34,262 

842 

20,005 

56,714 

4.357 

3,319 

3.473 

3,064 

10,618 

27,662 

1,574 

21.195 

11,707 

26,394 

3,962 

19,706 

5,638 

14,117 


10,103 

25,839 

4,546 

4,777 

9,745 

3.488 
7,009 

1,062 

2,041 


^ote. — Fractions  of  it.  under  10s.  have  been  disregarded  in  the  above  entries  ;   io».  or  above 
;  been  entered  as  il. 
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II. — Statistics  proparod  for  the  Cmiwil  of  tlio  }f<-tfopulit'in  Hospital  Simday  Fund — Contd. 


Name  of  Hospital  or  Institution. 


Special  Hospitals — contd. 
Eoyal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,"! 

Lanibctli  J 

Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  Lower   Seymour  1 

Street,  W ' J 

Cancer  Hospital,  Bronipton.  S.W 

London  Fever  Hospital.  Islington,  N 

Gordon     Hosjiital    for    Fistula,    Vauxballl 

Bridge  Road  J 

St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula,  City  Road,  "I 

E.C / 

Xational  Ho.'pital  for  the  Diseases  of  tliel 

Heart  and  Paralysis,  Soho  Square  / 

Female  Lock  Hospital.  Harrow  Koad,  W 

Male  Lock  Hospital,  Soho,  W 

Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  Paralysis,  and  other 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Svstem,  Regent's 

Park     , ' 

National  Hospital  for  the   Paralysed   and"l 

Epileptic,  W.C J 

West   End   Hospital    for    Diseases   of    the  "1 

Nervous  System,  W j 

Central  London  Oplithalmic  Hospital,  Grav's  "1 

Inn  Road,  W.C '.....  J 

Eoval  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moor- 1 

fields,  E.C / 

Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  "1 

St.  George's  Circus,  S.E J 

Royal   Westminster   Ophthalmic    Hospital,  \ 

Charing  Cross,  W.C J 

Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Marvlebone  1 

Road,  W / J 

City  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Hatton  Garden,  "1 

E.C / 

National  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Great  Port- 1 

land  Street.  W J 

Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Stamford  1 

Street,  S.E / 

Central  London  Tliroat  and  Ear  Hospital,  "1 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C J 

Royal  Ear  Hospital,  Frith  Street,  W 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Golden  "1 


N'unilier 

of 

Beds. 


Niinilier  of 

lUiU 
Occupied 

l);iiiy 
hist  Yciir 


50 

54 

105 
220 

11 
34 


135 

20 

25 


46 

50 

80 

.-^4 

9 

18 
96 
'  + 


175 

148 

10 

9 

13 

4 

100 

96 

(Rebu 

ilding) 

50 

::5 

20 

4 

27 

18 

35 

3  I 

square. 


W 


I 


London      Homoeopathic     Hospital,     Great 

Ormond  Street,  W.C / 

London  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampsleadi 

Road,  N.W / 

Dental     Hospital     of     London,     Leicester"! 

Square,  W.C 1 

National  Dental  Hospital,  Great  Portland  \ 

Street,  W J 


50 
10 

16 

9 

20 

94 

77 


13 
4 
18 

55 
57 


Numl)er  of 
Patients  last  Year. 


354 

521 

679 
538 

158 
280 

114 

721 

251 

94 

747 
4] 

155 

2,337 

19 

323 
63 

140 

136 

129 

17 

230 
102 
419 

711 

735 


Out,  and 
.Mid- 
wifery. 


5,053 
1.099 

505 

856 

:,i68 

3.434 
751 

3.^55 

985 

8,014 

26,865 

2,Z96 

2,550 

827 
1,176 

5,873 

6,257 
=,•765 
6,593 
9,486 

-,873 
34,400 
23,159 


Average 
AmmuhI 
Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 
3,420 

5,204 

8,643 

8,884 

948 
2,148 

2,012 

3,806 
1,359 

2,330 

10,229 

1,623 

1,142 

6,190 

1,130 

1,814 

595 

1,459 

1,143 

2,100 

993 

1,943 

G95 

2,684 

4,881 

5,267 

1,683 

843 
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II. ^Skitistics  prepared  for  the  Coii/uil  of  (lie  Metropolit'cn  IlospituJ  Sundai/  Fund — Contd. 


Number  of 

Number 

Number  o( 

lied  3 
Occnpied 

I'ailv 
last  year. 

Patients  last  Year. 

Averai;e 

Annual 
Cost  per 
Occu- 
pied 
lied. 

Name  of  IIo«pital  or  Iiistilulion. 

of 
UcJs. 

In. 

Out,  and 

.Mid- 
wifery. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

ChILDRKN's    IIOSl'ITALS. 

£ 

£ 

Alexandra   Hospital    for    Hip    Di^-easo    in  "1 
Childhood  J 

81 

8l 

140 

105 

2,659 

33 

23 

220 

=.555 

1,469 
1,418 

87 

Ohcvne  llospital  for  Incurable  Childn-n    

2J. 

2  + 

35 

59 

Iia.<t  London  Hospital  for  Cliiklivn,  8hadwell 

102 

78 

1,074 

18,218 

6,757  • 

86 

Kvelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Soutliwark 

60 

l^Z 

603 

'^!520 

5,438 

105 

Home  for  Incurable  Children,  ]\Iaida  Vale    ... 

30 

^9 

37 

— 

1,347 

46 

45 

40 
9' 

277 

1,649 

18,896 

1,428 

3« 
122 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormondl 
Street  j" 

181 

928 

11,103 

North     Eastern     Hospital     for     Children,  1 
Hacknev  Road    j" 

55 

3  7 

531 

14,550 

4,801 

130 

Paddington  Clreen  Hospital  for  Children  

27 

-3 

400 

10,789 

2,277 

99 

Victoria  Hospit.il  for  Children,  King's  Road,  ] 
Chelsea    _f 

00 

79 

1,193 

•4,427 

5,309 

67 

■  The  Vine,"  Sevenoaks    

17 

16 

32 



1,001 

61 

Ltixg-in  IIospitat.s. 

IG 

8 

148 

6co 

1,568 

— 

City  of    London   Ljing-in    Hospital,   City"! 
Road,  E.C / 

35 

20 

422 

1,499 

3,385 

— 

(leneral  Lving-in  Hospital,  Lambeth,  S.E 

2t 

2\ 

484 

1,091 

3,047 

— 

«^ueen  Cliarlotte's  Lving-in  Hospital,  Alary- 1 
lebone  Road,  W J 

50 

39 

995 

1,179 

3,464 

— 

Convalescent  HoiiEs. 

Xfrtropolitan       Convalescent       Institution,  \ 
Walton-on-Thamcs    J 

500 

221 

3,389 

— 

6,830 

31 

Beihill    Convalescent    Home,    Bexhill-on- 1 
Sea  / 

110 

70 

1,152 

— 

2,695 

39 

All  Saint-s'  Convalescent  Hospital,  Eastbourne 

300 

-45 

3,354 



5,646 

23 

iJurstead   Cottage    Convalescent   Home  for  1 
Children / 

4 

4 

47 

— 

97 

24 

Mrs.  Gladstone's  Convalescent  Home,  Woodford 

92 

';3 

915 

— 

1,401 

26 

35 

24 
15 

259 

1,22  ( 

673 

26 

Herbert  Convalescent  Home,  Bournemouth  ... 

33 

194 

1,512 

10: 

Kin<^'B  College  Hospital  Convalescent  Home,  "1 
Heniel  Hempstead J 

40 

24 

393 

— 

1,869 

78 

2S 

21 

310 



627 

30 

Airs.   Marshman's    London    and    Bi-ighton  1 
Female  Convalescent  Home J 

134 

117 

2,854 

— 

3,619 

3' 

Mary    Wardell    Convalescent    Home     for  1 
Scarlet  Fever / 

40 

16 

211 

— 

2,371 

143 

Morley    House     Convalescent     Home     for  i 

36 

25 

450 

— 

929 

37 

Princess    Frederica's    Convalescent    Home,  1 
East  Molesey J 

7 

5 

86 

— 

673 

^i5 

Cliildren's  Convalescent  Home,  Ramsgate 

36 

^ 

95 



560 

80 

St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital,  Clener  .. 

85 

75 

717 

— 

3,258 

43 

,,                        Home,  Folkestone 

100 

95 

1,540 



3,216 

34 

St.  Barnabas'  Convalescent  Home,  Ramsgate 

34 

9 

140 

— 

335 

37 
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1  \,—StotiMlcs prepared  for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunihiji  Fond—Cont'r. 


>'ume  of  Hospital  or  Institution. 


CONVAIKSCBNT   HOMES — COntd. 

Convalescent    Home    for    Poor    Children,! 

St.  Leonard's-on-Sea J 

St.  Miiry  Magdalene's  Convalescent  Home,  "I 

Paddington J 

St.  Michael's  Convalescent  Home,  Westgate- "I 

on-Sea J 

Seaside  Convalescent  Hospital,  Seaford 


I    Avcrajtc 
Number,  Number  of 
..       I       Urds 
Oi'cn|)ied 


Cottage  Hospitals. 

Beckonham  Cottage  Hospital 

Blackheath  and  Charlton  Cottage  Hospital  .... 
Cliislchurst,  Sidcup,  and  Cniy  Valley  Cottage  \ 

Hospital J 

Eltham  Cottage  Hospital 

Enfield  „  

Epsom  and  Ewell  Cottage  Hospital    

Reigate  and  Eedhill  Cottage  Hospital    

Shedfield  Cottage  Hospital  and  Convalescent  "1 

Home  J 

Sidoup  Cottage  Hospital 

Wimbledon  Cottage  Hospital 


MlSCELLAyEOrS. 
Estabhshment    for    Gentlewomen,    Harley  1 

Street  J 

Hampstead   Home   Hospital   and  Nursing"! 

Institute J 

National     Sanatoriiun     for     Consumption 

Bournemouth 

Eoyal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary,  Margate 

Invalid  Asylum,  Stoke  Newington 

Eirs  Home,  Bournemouth    

St.  Catherine's  Home,  Ventnor 


:} 


])C(18. 


to 

31 

28 
75 


13 
21 

13 

10 
11 
10 
18 


11 


25 
18 

63 

220 
28 
20 
12 


Daily 
last  Year. 


.-^^ 


i6 

57 


lO 

43 

23 

i6 

8 


N>iniber  of 
Patients  last  Year. 


In. 


724 

59 

281 
751 


67 
114 


30 

78 

181 

44 

66 
126 


128 
118 

225 

670 

207 

60 

43 


Out,  and 

M  ill- 
will' rv. 


540 


165 


Average 
Annual 
Expendi- 
ture. 


3.5 


1,435 

842 

643 
3,658 


559 
813 

552 

318 
289 
552 
844 

106 

320 
459 


2,380 
1,019 

2,154 

9,243 
1,036 
1,279 
1,212 


£ 
26 


40 

64. 

80 
90 

79 

4."; 
72 
79 
65 

49 
64. 
66 


198 
161 

50 
57 
80 
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1\T.  — Table  giving  a  Retrospective  Summary  of  Patients  Treated  in  and  at  Guy's  Hospital 
(luring  the  last  Ten  Years,  with  Results  nf  Treatment,  and  showing  the  Developm^M 
<f  Special  Sections  of  the  Out-patient  Division. 


1881. 

1882. 

1883.1  1884.'    IS80. 

1886. 

1887. 

18S8. 

1889.     1890. 

1.  In-paiients. 

1 

L'lulei"         treatment  1 
eaeli  vear    J 

4,923 
;  3,69-4 

5.150 
4,00 1 

5,121 
3,904 

4.956 
3.764 

4,963 
3,837 

5,2C4 
4.03  > 

5,385 
4,290 

5.453 
4,343 

5,828 
4,697 

6,189 

Diseharged  cured  or  " 
relieved  j" 

5,119 

Unrelieved 

'      329 

z^% 

317 

305 

230 

284 

219 

181 

184 

'3i 

Died     

465 

451 

9'5 

487 

485 
io*<; 

477 

486 

10"1 

473 

505 
10 

505 
9-3 

*8-8 

.\[ovtalitj  per  eent 

10-3 

10-3 

10-4 

10-5 

Mean   number  daily' 
resident  j" 

456 

453 

446 

412 

412 

410 

417-7 

415-7 

419-3 

432  + 

Average    number    of  1 
days  resident J 

36-7 

34'4 

331 

34-4'     331 

31-4 

30-2 

30 

28-4 

27-3 

Actudents  admitted    .... 

994 

997 

910 

994 

920 

1,008 

933 

1,107 

1,158 

1.365 

Deaths  from  accidents 

78 

72 

59 

66 

58 

68 

71 

92 

75 

81 

2.   Out-patients. 

Surgical  patients    

3,195 

3,661 

4,177 

.^.62s 

2,777 

2,7';8 

2,186 

=  ,^>82 

1,782 

2,075 

-Medical        „          

2,843 

i.703 

2,688 

-^595 

2,745 

2,685 

2,424 

2,i^II 

2,419 

5,47^ 

<3phthalmic  affections 

2,286 

-,502 

2,613 

2,268 

1,856 

1,549 

1,468 

1.544 

1,735 

1,683 

Diseases  peculiar  to  1 
women j 

1,277 

1,400 

1,595 

1,438 

1,514 

1,68^ 

1,585 

1,800 

2,000 

2,182 

Skin  diseases  

923 

1,013 

989 

919 

898 

889 

951 

1,188 

1,650 

1,878 

l"-ar         , 

939 

1,308 

'if,-- 

681 

795 

810 
485 

Throat  affections    

14 

245 

904 
544 

Dental      complaints,  "l 
extractions j 

— 

— 

— 



^,785 

3,850 

4,775 

4,155 

7,344 

Other  dental  operations 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 





5,377 

.Vlinor  medical  cases  .... 

— 

— 

— 

3.1-0 

3,040 

3.038 

2,436 

3,700 

4,920 

920 

,,      surgical     „ 

— 

— 

— 

4,160 

4,080 

3.175 

3,365 

3.^51 

4,307 

3,933 

„     accidents      or  "1 
casualties j 

13,170 

i;,io9 

12,907 

12,760 

13,810 

14,892 

15,750 

14,769 

17,168 

19,469 

ilidwifery  patients    .... 

2,483 

-^504 

2,637 

2,611 

2,522 

2,769 

2,924 

=,924 

2,860 

2,692 

Death.-*  from  childbed 

6 

7 

10 

7 

12 

8 

6 

8 

4 

.? 

I^"- — Table  showing  the  Growth  of  the  Bed  Accommodation  in  Metropolitan 
Hospitals  associated  with  Medical  Schools,  during  the  jn-esent  Century. 


1801. 

1843. 

1891. 

St.  Bartholome-n-'s  Hosijital 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  

Guy's  Hospital  

The  London  Hospital   

St.  George's          ,,         ... 

441 
420 
400 

2fO 

}6o 
80 

510 
494 
450 
330 
320 
IRO 

650 
600 
600 

776 

Middlesex             „ 

507 
205 

175 
207 
218 
160 

Westminster         „ 

80         !           160 
—                          ISO 

Charing  Cross       „ 

University  College  Hospital     

King's  College  Ho.^pital    

Royal  Free  Hospital 

St.  Mary's         „          

130 
120 

80 

""' 

1.831          j        2,8h4                 4,530 
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V. — Table  showing  the  Certified  A  umber  of  Beds  in  each  Poor  Law  Infir- 
mari/  of  the  Jfetropolis,  together  leith  the  Average  Cost  of  each  Bed 
continuoudji  Ocntpird  during  the  Year  ended  Lad>/  iJaij,  1888,  and  the 
General  JJishursements  for  Mtdntenani-i'  and  Adr/iinistrafion  for  the 
snne  Yfir. 


Numt)er  for 

wliioli 

CerliHea. 


331 
386 
486 
2D6 
776 
538 
487 
625 
500 
604 
622 
645 
744 
469 
388 
523 
786 
472 
618 
213 
264 
586 
284 
689 


12,332 


Cambcrwcll  

Clielsea 

Fulliam 

St.  Gcorge's-in-the-East 

St.  Geoi'ge's 

Grecnwicli    

Hackney 

Holboru    

Ji^lingtoii,  St.  Mary's,  doubtful 

Ken.^ington  

Lambetli   

City  of  London    

Marylcbone  

Mile  End  Old  Town    

St.  Olave's    

St.  Pancras   

St.  Saviour's 

Shoreditch     ..., 

Wandsworth,  Clapham  

Woolwich 

Central  Sick  Asylum,  Cleveland  Street 

Stepney  and  Poplar     

Paddington  

Whitechapel    


Avfnige 
Anmiiil  Cost  per 
Ofcupitd  Bed. 


30 
34 
40 
36 
50 
33 
35 
30 
30 
35 
3- 
-9 

21 

40 
69 
35 
31 
34 
40 
40 


TljtMl 

Disbursements 


£ 

9,793 
12,974 
19,262 
10,634 
23,345 
]  7,826 
16,954 
18,630 
15,000 
21,170 
1W,689 
18,592 
28,619 

9,913 
13,611 
20,702 
54,578 
16,479 
19,107 

7,168 
10,497 
23,286 
14,303 
20,403 


442,535 


Fractions  of  \I.  under  ic.s-.  have  been  disregarded  in  the  abjve  entries;    los. 
or  above  have  been  entered  as  i/. 


VI. — Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Tallc  shou-ing  the  Average  Xuniber 
Maintained  at  the  separate  Hospitals,  An7iual  Cost  per  Head,  and  Total 
£xpenditure,  exclusive  of  Rent  and  Special  ^yorks,  for  the  War  ended 
at  Lad ji -da II,  1891. 


Hospital. 

Averiiire 
Number. 

Total  Expenditure. 

Avei:i-:e  Cdst 
per  I'aticut. 

Eastern    

341 

2«J7 
176 
178 
276 
398 
Barely  2 

£ 

21,91';   13     6 
18,858     3     9 
12,706   19     4 
14,476     6     8 
15,244     9     8 
20,826     3      c, 
7,715     8     8 
6,3 1 7     -     I 

£ 
P4     5     5 

South  Eastern    

70  12     7 

Western  Hospital 

South  Western  

72    4    - 
81     6    7   * 

Nortli  Western  

55     4     8 

Northern  Convalescent 

52     6     6 

Hospital  Sliips   

Gore  Farm*    



—               118,060     5      I 

— 

Open  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  very  few  patients  admitted. 
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VII. — Table  shoiciug  the  Increased  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Patients  in  London  and 
Provincial  JIosj)itals  since  the  Year  1868. 


{The  figures  give  the  Average  Cost  of  each  Bed  pennanoitlg  Occupied  during  the  Years  18G8 
and  1889  respective! g,  and  are  arrived  at  hy  dividing  the  Ordinary  Expenditure  of  each 
Institution  by  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Occupied  Beds,  and  Deducting  One  Shilling  for 
eac/i  Out-patient. 

The  columns  for  186S  are  from  a  Report  on  Hospital  Hj-pendilure,  by  J.  S.  Wilkinson,  Secretary 
of  St.  Mary's  Hoxpilal,  and  published  by  Order  of  the  Weekly  Committee  ;  those  for  ISS'.t 
are  vhlained  from  "  Burdc/t's  ITospital  Annual"  for  l.S'JO/' 


London  General  Hospitals. 


1868.     1889. 


Cliaring  Cross  Hospital 60 

Guy's  Hospital    46 

King's  College  Hospital '     59 


London  Hospital 

Middlesex  Hospital     

St.  Bartbolonaew's  Hospital 

St.  George's  Hospital 

St.  ilary's  ,,         

University  College  Hospital 

Westminster  Hospital    

Seamen's  Hospital  


london  Special  Hospitals. 

Cancer  Hospital  

Sick  Children's  Hospital 

Brompton  Consumption  Hospital 

Loek  Male  and  Female  

I^ndon  Fever  Hospital 

Royal  London  Oplitlialmic    


59 
62 
58 
57 
58 
77 
40 
56 

124 
53 
54 
33 
38 
44 


£ 

74* 

102 


89* 
.    78 
76 
90 
64 

SI 

104 

95 
"4 

62 

'-5 
58 


Provincial  Hospitals. 


18GS. 


Birniiiigliani  General  Hospital....  46 

„  Queen's         „       ...  43 

Bradford  Hospital 57 

Bri<;liton  Sussex  County 58 

Cumbiidge,  Addenbrooke's  45 

Gloucester  General  Infirmary....  44 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary  35 

Leeds  Hospital 39 

Leicester  Hospital 32 


Liverpool  Eoyal  Infirmary  , 

Xe\vcastle-on-Tyns  Infirmary.... 
Margate  Seabathing         „ 


35 
31 
39 


Xorwich  Hospital '  39 

Winchester,  Hants,  County '  49 

Sheffield  Infirmary    '  30 

Staffordshire  Infirmary    50 

Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary 36 

Glasgow                   „               I  31 


1889. 


53 
45 

^G 

51 

60 

49 
5- 
49 

49 


49 


4+ 


*  The  figures  for  Guy's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  are  obtained  from  the  returns  furnished  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  also  from  the  memorandum  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
respecting  the  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis. 
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Uiscussiox  on  Dn.  .Sti:et.i;'s  Pai'ki;. 

Sir  J.  Fati'i:r  said  the  paper  -was  one  of  ffreat  interest,  and  they 
were  much  indebted  to  tlie  author  for  giving^  them  the  benefit  of 
Lis  suLiu-ostions  and  experience.  He  would  not  like  to  attomj)t  to 
criticise  a  paper  of  such  length  and  importance  without  a  previous 
opportunity  of  studying  it,  nor  would  he  like  to  advance  any 
theory  upon  the  subject  of  gi-atuitous  relief.  It  seemed  to  him 
very  hard  indeed  to  interfere  with  that,  although  he  knew  it  was 
open  to  abuse.  He  supposed  it  was  also  necessary  to  have  special 
hospitals,  but  it  was  a  great  pity  that  so  many  large  medical 
schools  should  be  deprived  of  a  number  of  most  important  cases 
■nece.-^sary  in  the  education  of  their  students.  Still  there  was  much 
to  be  .said  on  both  sides.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  competent  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  expenditure  in  London  hospitals.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  it  should  be  so  much  greater  in  some  hospitals  than  in 
others.  He  was,  however,  quite  certain  that  if  this  had  occurred 
in  India,  an  inquiry  would  have  been  instituted.  He  was  really  a 
comparative  sti'anger  to  London  hospital  administration,  though  it 
was  a  subjpct  he  took  much  interest  in,  and  he  therefore  felt 
gratetul  to  the  Society  for  sending  him  an  invitation  to  be  present. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Locu  said  that  on  the  general  question  of  the  relation 
of  medical  relief,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity,  he 
and  many  others  connected  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
hoped  that  some  conclusion  might  be  adopted  satisfactory  both  to 
those  Avho  were  engaged  in  the  hospitals,  and  to  outsiders.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  hospitals,  as  Dr.  Steele  suggested,  were 
to  be  managed  on  voluntary  lines.  If  the  hospitals  received 
a.ssistance  from  the  municipality,  the  chances  were  that  annual 
voluntary  contributions,  would  dimini.sh  year  by  year.  Hospitals 
had  hitherto  been  left  free,  and  had,  he  believed,  in  consequence, 
improved  much  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  question  of  which 
system  was  to  be  adopted — the  voluntary  or  the  municipal — had 
tirst  to  be  settled,  otherwise  they  could  not  determine  what  their 
principle  of  central  oiganisation,  a  point  to  which  Dr.  Steele  had 
referred  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  was  to  be.  Passing  to  several  of 
the  points  suggested  by  Dr.  Steele's  paper,  he  would  ask  him 
whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  occupation  of  6,371,  out  of  8,886 
beds,  at  86  hospitals  in  London,  represented  a  result  which  might 
be  taken  as  normal,  irrespective  of  the  vacancy  of  beds  due  to 
want  of  funds.  If  the  figures  represented  the  former,  the  plea  that 
an  excessive  number  of  beds  were  lying  vacant  owing  to  want  of 
means  fell  to  the  ground.  Next,  in  regard  to  subscrdjcrs'  letters, 
it  did  not  appear  to  In'm  that  it  was  ])ossiblo  to  thi'ow  upon  the 
subscriber  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the  hospital  that 
each  case  admitted  on  a  letter  was  suitable  so  far  as  the  social 
•circumstances  of  the  patient  were  concerned.  The  letter  should,  it 
seemed  to  him,  be  taken  simply  as  giving  the  j)atient  the  entree  to 
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the  hospital ;  but  if  it  were  accepted  as  proviiliuo:  this  ami  no  more, 
the  further  question  remained,  on  whiit  ))rinciple  the  out-patients 
should  be  selected.  Dr.  Steele  had  referred  to  the  practice  in  force 
at  Guy's,  of  e.xactinpf  payment  for  dru<^s.  In  spite  of  this  enact- 
ment, cases  had  increased.  It  was  so  generally  in  regard  to  all 
more  or  less  artificial  tests.  People  became  accustomed  to  paying 
the  small  sum  demanded,  but  the  out-patient  ditHculty  remained. 
Tests  could  not  set  aside  the  absolute  need  of  discretion.  The 
system  of  employing  an  inquiry  oflicer  had  not  been,  it  was  stated, 
successful.  This  was  natural.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
in(|uiry  conducted  on  the  principle  wiiether  or  not  the  patient 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  monetary  help  in  tlie  form  of 
medicine,  or  in  the  hospital,  should  succeed,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  charity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  decide  a  case  of  distress  on  one 
issue  only,  and  chiefly  in  a  negative  spirit.  AVhat  was  want-ed  was 
the  discretion  Avliich  a  person  trained  to  deal  with  those  in  distress 
would  have.  A  trained  almoner  was  required  iu  conjunction  with 
medical  relief.  When  necessary,  there  should  ba  thoroughly  good 
charitable  relief  of  other  kinds.  If  this  were  arranged  by  co- 
operation, inquiries  would  assume  a  new  place  in  the  charitable 
work  of  a  hospital.  A  trained  almoner,  after  the  m.edical  had 
selected  those  patients  who  were  j-cquired  for  educational  purposes, 
could  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  remainder,  ssnding  them,  as  it 
might  seem  desirable,  to  the  poor  law,  or  to  provident  aud  other 
dispensaries,  or  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  practi- 
tioners. Those  that  should  be  assisted  on  purely  charitable  grounds 
would  be  admitted  at  his  or  her  recommendation.  An  almoner  at 
the  hospital  wonld  be  in  communication  with  those  engaged  in 
charitable  work  in  the  locality  iu  which  the  applicant  or  patient 
resided.  Just  now  people  went  from  one  hospital  to  another,  and. 
to  hospital  and  dispensary,  almost  at  haphazard.  A  link  such  as 
he  suggested,  between  the  hospital  and  the  people  iu  the  locality  in 
which  the  applicant  was,  would  check  this;  and  a  system  would 
grow  up— the  only  reasonable  system — of  a  proper  treatment  of 
the  individual  case. 

To  take  another  point  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  out-patients, 
he  would  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Steele  had  given  them  some  idea 
of  what  the  number  of  out-patients  at  Guy's  actually  was,  apart 
from  the  number  set  down  in  the  returns.  This  could  probably  be 
judged  by  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  letters  used  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  hospital.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  estimate.  They  could  not  now  take  the  figures 
returned  by  hospitals  as  satisfactory,  as  no  sufficient  register  was 
kept,  and  the  most  divergent  practices  seemed  to  be  adopted  at 
various  hospitals  as  to  counting  renewals  of  letters  as  new  cases, 
and  on  other  points.  The  casualty  department,  to  Avhich  reference 
had  been  made,  sometimes  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  back  door  for 
out-patient  treatment.  Could  not  casualties  and  out-patients  be 
brought  into  one  sum  and  analysed,  so  that  the  outsider  could 
judge  exactly  how  many  persons  were  dealt  with.  Reference  had 
been  made  to  general  practitioners.  Among  the  casualty  cases 
were  there  not  many  which  would  naturally  turn  to  the  practi- 
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tioncvs  and  pay  them  tlu'  oi-dinarv  fees?  In  regard  to  Edinburgh 
:uk1  Glasgow,  to  wliich  Dr.  Steele  referred,  was  it  not  true  that 
there  too  the  out-j)atients  were  increasing  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
tlie  evil  would  grow,  if  people  did  not  apply  the  criterion  of 
systematic  charity  to  medical  relief,  instead  of  treating  it  as  a 
department  apart,  to  which  oi-dinary  rules  had  no  application. 

In  regard  to  the  pay  system,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  must 
always  act  hardly.  If  it  was  said  that  "one  shilling  must  be  paid, 
one  man  might  earn  40^.'.,  and  pay  the  shilling  with  ease,  and 
anotlier  earning  say,  I2f>.  to  i  q.*.,  would  find  it  a  difiiculty.  The 
only  way  of  preventing  injustice  in  charity  was  to  use  a  discretion 
iu  the  individual  cases  based  on  sufHcient  knowledge.  In  old 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  out-patient  letters,  to  refer  to  another  point, 
it  used  to  be  stated  that  A.  B.  (the  out-patient)  had  no  friends  to 
assist  him.  It  was  only  by  coupling  medical  charity  to  some 
general  system  of  charitable  work  that  there  was  any  security  that 
relations  and  fi-icnds  would  do  their  part. 

In  regard  to  provident  dispensaries,  it  seemed  to  him  extremely 
difficult  to  take  the  figures  as  a  sign  of  satisfactory  progress.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  unless  the  great  friendly  societies 
were  prepared  to  take  the  matter  up  and  work  it  out  on  a  bond 
■fide  sick  benefit  system,  there  was  fear  lest  a  kind  of  hybrid  charity, 
in  part  provident,  in  pai-t  supported  by  contributions,  should  be 
created,  which  would  be  shown  to  have  ultimately  but  little  actual 
vitality.  Another  point,  Dr.  Steele  had  referred  to  the  plan  of 
reckoning  the  cost  of  an  out-patient  at  is.  6d.  or  1.9.,  and  had  set  it 
aside,  adopting  in  preference  a  method  of  including  in  the  cost  of 
the  bed  the  total  of  the  out-patient  expenditure.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  possible,  by  a  careful  entry  at  the 
hospital  for  a  time  of  the  drugs  used  in  the  out-patient  department, 
to  get  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  such  drugs,  and  including  other 
incidental  charges,  to  be  able  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
what  the  total  cost  of  the  out-patients  was.  At  present  the 
liospitals  were  in  the  -dilemma  of  returning  to  the  public  as  out- 
patients a  large  number  cf  persons  whose  names  were  either  not 
registered  at  all,  or  imperfectly  registered,  and  of  being  unable  to 
state  what  the  cost  of  such  out-patients  was,  though  it  was  in 
regard  to  them  that  general  practitioners  based  their  complaint 
that  they  were  unfairly  dealt  with  in  competition. 

In  regai'd  to  the  rating  of  charities,  he  confessed  he  could  not 
agree  wit;h  Dr.  Steele.  The  argument  for  including  charities 
among  rateable  institutions  seemed  to  him  fair.  Charity  had  all 
the  advantages  of  the  public  service.  If  it  paid  no  rates,  it,  by 
doing  so,  imposed  upon  each  member  of  the  community  the  pay- 
ment of  a  kind  of  contribution  to  the  hospital,  as  his  rates  had  to 
go  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  whether  he  Avould  or  not. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  central  board  he  could  not  agree  to 
Dr.  Steele's  suggestion  as  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday 
funds  forming  a  suitable  central  body.  A  much  broader  and  more 
influential  body  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  administration 
ought,  he  thought,  to  be  created  for  purposes  of  central  super- 
vision.   All  the  chief  interests  concerned  should  be  in  some  manner 
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represented  on  the  central  boiird.  Many  of  these  points,  however, 
could  only  be  met  after  consultation  -with  men  like  Dr.  Steele  and 
others,  -svho  for  manj  years  had  been  the  responsible  officers  ol' 
large  hospitals. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sc'OVEM,  felt  the  fulness  with  which  Dr.  Steele  had 
so  ably  treated  his  subject,  and  the  great  mass  of  details  and  facts 
which  he  had  laid  before  them  to  bo  somewhat  embarrassing. 
He  would  confiue  himself  to  one  or  two  points.  As  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Bo  ird,  and  as  a  poor  law 
man,  it  had  been  forced  upon  him  to  look  upon  the  charitable^ 
aspects  of  medical  relief  both  from  an  official  point  of  view  and 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sick  poor.  First  of  all,  it  "was 
imperative  that  some  means  shonld  be  found  to  bring  into  touch 
the  poor  law  medical  system  and  the  endowed  hospital  system. 
That  they  should  be  put  under  one  central  body  -which  should 
provide  rigid  uniformity  in  all  details  was  not  to  be  advocated  for 
a  moment,  but  he  thought  there  should  be  some  method  of  pro- 
ducing uniformity  in  certain  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  doing 
away  with  one  of  the  most  substantial  grievances  from  which  thi^ 
sick  poor  suffered  in  the  metropolis ;  and  that  was  the  way  in 
which  they  have  to  go  from  one  authority  to  another  in  search  of 
medical  relief.  That  was  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  in 
connection  with  the  poor  law.  It  occurred  so  ofteu  that  he  was 
almost  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any  special  case  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  ignorance  of  the  poor  as  to  what  they  should  do  when  they 
wanted  medical  or  .surgical  relief  was  very  remarkable,  but  easily 
explained.  When  they  were  well  they  naturally  did  not  study  the 
organisation  of  the  poor  law  or  of  other  charities,  and  when  they 
were  unwell  they  went  to  the  first  person  who  could  give  them 
any  advice :  perhaps  to  the  hospital,  and  then  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  finally,  after  much  wandering,  found  themselves  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary.  A  great  deal,  probably  all,  of  this  un- 
certainty might  be  avoided,  and  his  experience  of  the  Asylums 
Board  showed  him  how  much  might  be  done  in  this  direction. 
When  first  he  became  a  manager,  each  of  the  infectious  hospitals 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  separate  establishment,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  when  disease  or  fever  was  rife  one 
hospital  Avas  overcrowded,  and  patients  were  sent  there  only  to  be 
pa.ssed  on  to  some  other  hospital  in  a  distant  district  of  London. 
The  remedy  was  simple  enough,  but  it  was  surprising  the  amount 
of  effort  there  Avas  to  get  over  the  red-tape  of  the  poor  law  regula- 
tions, and  the  disinclination  of  the  different  committees  to  a  central 
system.  They  got  over  it.  however,  at  last,  and  now  they  had  one 
central  office  in  London  at  which  they  knew  every  morning  what 
beds  were  vacant  in  each  hospital,  and  every  patient  was  taken  to 
that  in  which  there  was  room  for  him.  It  must  be  quite  obvious, 
even  to  the  common  sense  of  any  layman,  that  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  the  journeys  of  the  sick  poor  from  one  place  to 
another  before  they  found  relief  must  militate  against  their  chances 
of  recovery.  That  seemed  to  point  to  some  central  body  that 
would  be  able  to  overcome  local  prejudice  and  put  things  on  a 
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Ix'tti'V  footing-.  Tlic  result  would  iiiidoiibtpdly  he  o;i-o;it  comfort  to 
the  sick  poor.  Ht;  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  tend  very 
jnuch  to  economy,  because  he  thouirht  one  of  tiie  greatest  t;ixes  by 
which  the  community  was  burdened  was  the  reduced  liealth  of  the 
people  ai'isiuf^  from  various  causes,  and  one  of  those  causes  was 
vinnecessary  delay  in  netting  medical  relief.  He  believed  lie  was 
quite  within  bounds  when  he  said  he  knew  liundreds  of  eases 
where  it  had  been  quite  obvious  that  the  sick  jiooi"  hail  suffered 
sim])ly  on  account  of  delay  in  access  to  good  medical  treatment. 
It  was  an  immense  deduction  from  the  working  strength  of  the 
poor,  that  they  should  waste  their  time  so  terribly  before  they 
obtained  the  medical  relief  to  which,  he  held  they  Avere  in  somo 
form  or  other  entitled.  Coming  to  another  point,  why  should 
the  endowed  hospitals  maintain  the  patient  as  well  as  treat  him 
medically?  In  the  poor  law  the  establishment  chai-ges  were  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  maintenance  of  the  patient.  The  ccst  of 
maintenance  of  each  patient  was  ascertained  and  charged  against 
the  union  that  sent  him  in,  and  why  should  not  something  of  the 
same  soi't  be  adopted  in  every  hospital  ?  Why  should  not  the 
patient  pay?  or,  if  he  could  not,  Avhy  should  not  the  union  from 
w^hich  he  came?  That  appeai'ed  to  him  to  be  founded  on  justice. 
He  might  add  that  the  poor  law  was  ti-eading  very  much  upon  the 
heels  of  the  hospitals  in  the  way  of  providing  for  patients.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  in  his  own  union  they  were  at  the  present 
momenc  adding  no  less  than  i8o  beds  to  their  infirmary,  and  there 
were  388  beds  there  already.  But,  above  all,  he  thought  it 
essential  that  the  general  poor  law  medical  relief  and  the  general 
hospitals  should  be  brought  into  touch  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
would  suggest  that  some  central  authority  should  be  organised  to 
bring  theni  into  harmony  at  any  point  on  which  there  was  friction, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  them  overlapping  each  other. 

The  President,  before  calling  upon  I)r.  Steele  for  his  reply, 
remarked  that  it  was.  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  part  in  the 
present  discussion,  as  bis  views  on  the  question  raised  were  placed 
on  record  nearly  ten  years  since,  and  had  been  repeated  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  not  one  of  the  principles  of  oi-ganising  the 
medical  relief  of  the  metropolis  advocated  by  him  had  since  been 
proved  to  be  erroneous  in  any  of  the  discussions  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  ;  although  they  had  not  found  general  acceptance, 
he  still  adhered  to  them  firmly. 

A  proper  distinction  had  not  been  drawn  between  poverty  and 
destitution,  with  the  latter  of  which  alone  the  poor  laws  had  anj'- 
thing  to  do.  All  attempts  to  harmonise  the  action  of  the  destitu- 
tion authorities  with  those  of  voluntary  aid  in  sickness  were  simply 
impracticable,  as  they  are  built  on  entirely  different  foundations. 
Hospitals  moreover  Avere  strictly  charities,  and  as  such  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  inspection  as  all  their  congeners. 
No  good  reason  had  yet  been  shoAvn  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
Again,  it  Avas  not  sulHciently  regarded  that  London  contained  the 
population  of  an  empire,  and  in  all  such  matters  as  sickness,  Avhich 
are  for  the  most  part  visitations  of  providence,  could  not  be  treated 
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ns  if  it  were  an  overgrown  parish,  or  an  ordinary  town ;  criticising 
unimportant  points  of  internal  administration,  and  advocating 
isolated  action,  would  never  settle  the  question,  as  they  neither 
touched  the  main  contention  in  its  economical  or  social  aspects,  or 
disproved  that  the  present  system  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Organisation  in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  word  was  urgently  required,  and  combined  action  alone 
would  be  adequate,  under  proper  conti'ol,  to  secure  the  ends 
desired,  the  provision  of  prompt  and  effective  aid  in  sickness  for 
those  who  needed,  and  were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  appoint 
security  that  the  funds  collected  for  this  purpose  Avere  not  applied 
to  any  other  use. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Steele's  was  an  able  and 
honest  account  of  the  status  quo,  which  could  not  be  said  of  much 
that  was  written  and  done  in  relation  to  hospital  management ;  and 
although  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  salient  detects  of  the 
existing  system,  and  did  not,  except  in  one  important  particular, 
that  of  a  central  board  of  control,  suggest  efficient  remedies  for 
their  removal,  he  was  entitled  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  his  valuable  contribution  to  a  matter  of  unquestioned  interest 
and  importance.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  given,  and  he  then 
called  upon  Dr.  Steele  for  his  reply. 

Dr.  Steele,  in  reply,  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say, 
unless  to  apologise  for  giving  the  Society  so  long  a  paper,  and  to 
thank  them  for  the  kind  reception  it  had  met  with.     Of  course  he 
knew  that  the  whole  subject  was  bristling  with  debateable  matter, 
and  every  point  open  to  discussion.     Mr.  Loch  asked  him  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  fact  of  there  being  always  a  larger  number  of 
■empty  beds  in  the  general  hospitals  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  beds  that  were   occupied  in  the   infirmaries.     That  point  had 
struck  many  people,  especially  as  the  general  hospitals  were  con- 
tinually sending  patients  away  on  the  plea  that  there  Avere  no 
empty  beds.     This  mainly  arose  from  there  being  a  large  number 
of  medical  officers  attached  to  each  hospital,  who  had  each  his 
allotted  number  of  beds,  and  these  again  were  divided  into  medical, 
surgical,  ophthalmic,  and  obstetric,  and  while  one  section  was  com- 
paratively empty,  another  would  be  completely  occupied ;  whereas 
in  the  infii'maries  the  patients  were  under  the  care  of  one  medical 
officer,  who   would   distribute  them   promiscuously,  regardless  of 
their  several  complaints,  and  in  this  way  the  wards  would  be  kept 
pretty  fully  occupied.     It  very  often  happened  too  in  the  general 
hospitals  that  the  wards  had  to  undergo  periodical  repairs,  painting 
and'  re-flooring,  or  that  the  drains  required  to  be  re-modelled,  in 
which  case  it  was  usual  to  close  a  ward  or  two  or  even  half  of  the 
hospital,  and  this  fact  would  gi-eatly  reduce  the  average  number. 
He  was  free  to  admit  that  the  registration  of  out-patients  was  very 
imperfectly  performed  at  most  of  the  hospitals.     As  far  as  the 
casualties   were    concerned,    he    believed    there    was    a    tolerably 
accurate  record  kept  of  each  case,  but  of  the  ordinary  out-patients 
the  letters  and  cards  which  the  patients  received  on  their  first 
application   were   the   chief   means   of   identifying   them.       Some 
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letters  -would  be  available  for  two  -weeks  onlj,  others  for  two 
months,  while  others  might  be  given  to  patients  -without  any 
limitation  as  to  time.  There  ought  to  be  a  central  board,  which 
might  be  the  means  of  reforming  many  of  those  matters ;  or  if  the 
hospitals  could  combine  among  theiusclvcs  to  do  so,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  future.  Mr.  Loch 
had  also  referred  to  ditfei-ences  in  the  cost  of  out  and  in-patients. 
This  subject  was  frequently  under  discussion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  out-patients.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Ho.spital  Sunday  Fund,  one  hospital  would  put  down  its  cost  of 
an  out-patient  at  6d.,  while  another  would  estimate  it  at  20.9. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  hospital  or  dispensary  which  paid 
its  medical  men  for  their  attendance  on  out-patients,  would  do  so 
at  a  higher  average  cost  per  patient  than  one  where  there  was  no 
such  payment  made.  They  also  knew  that  a  cheaper  class  of 
remedies  were  more  likel}'  to  be  employed  in  outside  dispensaries 
than  at  the  hospitals,  where  all  the  newest  and  most  expensive 
remedies  were  tested  and  employed.  It  was  very  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  amount  of  drugs 
used  in  the  outgoing  department  from  that  used  for  the  in-patients. 
The  medical  gentlemen  and  others  employed  to  attend  to  out- 
patients had  in  most  cases  certain  duties  to  perform  in  other  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  therefore  he  thought  they  ought  to  drop  the 
idea  of  separating  the  average  cost  of  in  and  out-patients  and 
estimate  the  average  cost  per  occupied  bed  of  the  in-patients  only, 
disregarding  the  out-patients  altogether.  Every  general  hospital, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  had  its  fair  modicum  of  out-patients  : 
Guy's  had  its  40,000,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  London  no 
doubt  many  more,  as  they  were  larger  institutions.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  Mr.  Loch  approving  of  the  taxation  of  hospitals.  Did  it 
not  appear  very  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  tax  hospitals,  which 
were  engaged  in  relieving  the  sick  poor,  in  order  that  the  sick  poor 
should  be  relieved  also  in  the  sick  asylums  of  the  unions  ?  He 
had  been  connected  for  many  years  with  Guy's  and  with  Scotch 
hospitals,  where  there  were  no  such  rates  levied ;  and  he  iinder- 
stood  that  in  some  towns  in  England  the  municipal  authorities 
had  relieved  the  local  hospitals  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  In 
London  the  rates  are  levied  very  unequally,  some  hospitals  paying 
very  little  and  others  a  great  deal  too  much.  Take  the  case  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  which  contains  about  the  same  number  of 
beds,  and  stands  upon  something  like  the  same  area  of  ground  as 
the  Westminster  Hospital :  the  former  pays  twice  as  much  again 
as  the  Westminster,  possibly  from  the  Pacini ty  of  the  latter  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Then  again  the  London  Hospital,  with  its 
800  beds,  the  largest  subscription  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  is 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  i  50/.  a  yeai',  while  Guy's,  occupying  about 
the  same  area,  but  with  half  the  income,  has  to  contribute  1,500/. 
a  year  to  the  local  rates.  It  would  no  donbt  be  a  great  benetit  if 
the  hospitals  could  get  a  restitution  of  the  exemption  they  formerly 
enjoyed. 
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Results  of  fhe  Recent  Census  and  Estimates  of  Population 
in  the  Largest  English  Towns. 

Jjy  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  16th  Jane,  1S91. 
The  President,  Dr.  F.  J.  Mocat,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.] 

In  anticipation  of  the  Preliminary  Census  Report,  wbicli  Tvill  bo 
presented  to  parliament  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Registrar- 
General  has  recently  adopted  in  his  weekly  return  the  unrevised 
i-esults  of  the  English  census  in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  dealt 
with  in  that  return.  The  local  census  returns,  although  subject  to 
final  revision  and  correction,  were  thus  early  published  in  order 
that  they  might  be  substituted  for  the  unsatisfactory  estimates  of 
population  used  in  recent  years  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
birth-rates  and  death-rates  in  those  towns.  These  unrevised  figures 
may  be  accepted  as  afibrding  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  our  largest  urban  population  during  the  past  ten  years. 

These  twenty-eight  towns  had,  at  the  last  census  in  1881,  a 
population  of  8,437,214  persons,  while  on  the  oth  of  April  last  the 
population  enumerated  therein  was  9,379,711  persons,  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  million,  or,  more  precisely,  of  942,497  persons. 
This  increase  was  equal  to  11  "2  percent,  of  the  number  enumerated 
in  1881,  whereas  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  preceding  inter- 
censal  period,  1871-81,  was  17'7  per  cent.  This  marked  decline  in 
the  rate  of  increase  will  hereafter  be  fully  discussed.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  increase  was  io'4  per 
cent,  in  London,  it  was  J  i'7  in  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-seven 
large  provincial  towns.  As  might  be  expected,  the  rates  of  increase 
in  the  several  towns  showed  very  wide  variations.  Liverpool  and 
Cardiff,  both  ports,  showed  the  extremes  of  variation.  The  popu- 
lation in  Liverpool  actually  declined  from  552,508  in  1881,  to 
517,951  in  1891 ;  the  decrease  in  the  ten  years  being  no  less  than 
34,557,  and  equal  to  6*3  per  cent.  In  Cardiff,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  increased  from  82,761  in  1881  to  128,849  in  1891, 
the  increase  being  46,088,  and  equal  to  no  less  than  557  per  cent. 
in  the  ten  years.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  other  towns  ranged 
from  7'i,  7'i,  and  7*3  per  cent,  in  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and 
Brighton,  to  i8'i  in  Oldham  and  in  Birkenhead,  i8*9  in  Leeds, 
20*7  in  Hull,   24*4  in  Portsmouth,  and   28'2  in  Newcastle-upon- 
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Tync.     The  rate  of  increase  in  eacli  of  these  towns  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

Table  I. — Area  and  Increase  of  Population  in  the  Largest  English  Tovms 
beticeen  the  Censuses  in  1881  and  1891. 


Towns. 


Tweutj-eight  towns 

London' 

Brigliton   

Portsmouth  

Norwich    

Plymouth 

Bristol  

Wolverhampton  .... 

Birmingham     

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Derby    

Birkenhead  

Liverpool  

Bolton   

Manchester  

Salford  

Oldham 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Huddersfield    

HaUfax 

Bradford  

Leeds 

Sheffield    

Hull  

Sunderland   

Newcastle 

Cardiff  


Area 

in 
Acres. 


258,869 


74,692 
2,514 
4,320 
7,472 
1,4G8 
3,595 
3,396 

8,400 
3,200 
9,960 
3,450 
3,849 
5,210 
2,404 

12,788 
5,170 
4,730 
6,974 
4,030 

11,788 
3,768 

10,775 
21,572 
19,051 
7,916 
3,032 
5,371 
7,374 


Persons 

to 

an  Acre, 

1891. 


36- 


56-4 
45 '9 
36-9 
13-5 
57-3 
6i-7 
24' 3 

5i"i 
44"4 
21-3 
27-3 
25-8 
99'4 
47-8 

39*5 
38-3 
27-8 

I7'2 

26-7 


20"I 

i7"o 
i6-5 
25'3 
43"2 
34'7 
i7'5 


i 

Enumerated 

Populatiou, 

1881. 


8,437.214 


3,815,514 

107,546 

127,989 

87,842 

73,794 

206,874 

75,766 

400,774 
122,376 
186,575 
81,168 
84,006 
552,508 
105,414 

462,303 
176,235 
111,343 

104,014 
96,537 
86,502 
73,630 

194,495 
309,119 
284,508 
165,690 
116,542 
145,359 
82,761 


Knumeratcd 
Population, 

1891 
(Unrcvised). 


9.379>7'i 


4,21 1,056 
1 15,402 
159,255 
100,964 

84. '79 

221,665 

82,620 

429, '/I 

142,051 

21 1,984 

94,146 

99,184 

517,951 
1 15,002 

505-343 
198,136 

131,463 
120,064 

ic7,573 
95,422 
82,864 

216,361 

367,506 

324,243 
199,991 
130,921 
186,345 
128,849 


Increase 
of  Population 

between 
1881  and  1891, 


942,497 


395,512 
7,856 
31,266 
13,122 
10,385 
14,791 
6,854 

28,397 
19,675 
25,409 
12,978 
15,178 
-34,557 
9,588 

43,040 
21,901 
20,120 
16,050 
11,036 
8,920 
9,234 

21,866 
58,387 
39,735 
34,301 
14,379 
40,986 
46,088 


Increase 
per  Cent., 
1881-91. 


io"4 

7*3 

24-4 

149 

14-1 

7"i 

9-0 

7"i 
i6-i 

13-6 

i6'o 

i8-i 

-6-3 

9"! 

9'3 
12-4 
i8-i 

1 5*4 
11-4 

io'3 

12"5 

I  I'2 
18-9 

i4'o 

20'7 

I2"3 
28-2 

55"7 


"With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  remarkable  decline  of 
population  in  Liverpool,  the  movement  of  population  in  these  large 
English  towns  was  not  sensational,  and  affords  no  comjDarison  with 
the  remarkable  statistics  of  the  movement  of  urban  populations  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  United  States  Census  Bulletin. 
From  these  statistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  or  two  among 
many  almost  startling  instances  of  the  growth  of  American  cities 
during  the  ten  years  1880-90.  The  population  of  Chicago  is  said 
to  have  increased  from  503,185  to  1,099,850,  equal  to  ii8-6  per 
cent.;  Minneapolis  from  46,887  to  164,003,  equal  to  251-4  per 
cent.;    Omaha  from  i;o,i;i8  to   140,452,   equal  to  360*2  per  cent.; 
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St.  Paul  from  41,473  to  133,156,  equal  to  221-1  per  cent. ;  Kansas 
City  from  55.785  to  132,716,  equal  to  137*9;  and  Denver  from 
35,629  to  106,713,  equal  to  199*5  per  cent.  Before  concluding  this 
digressional  reference  to  the  American  cities,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  this  American  census  return,  the  United  States 
contained,  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  in  1890,  thirty-two 
cities  with  a  population  exceeding  82,799  persons  (the  population 
of  the  smallest  of  the  twenty-eight  towns  in  the  English  list),  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  10,053,831.  It  also  appears  that  the 
United  States  had  twenty-eight  cities  with  a  population  exceeding 
a  hundred  thousand,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  9,697,958, 
exceeding  by  the  third  of  a  million  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
twenty-eight  largest  English  towns  in  April  last.  The  population 
of  New  York,  the  largest  American  city,  is  little  more  tlian  a  third 
of  that  of  London,  but  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  each  credited 
A\4th  a  population  exceeding  a  million,  and  Brooklyn  with  more 
than  800,000,  while,  as  has  been  stated,  each  of  the  twenty-four 
towns  ranking  next  in  size  had  a  population  exceeding  100,000. 
Thus  the  aggregate  and  average  population  of  the  twenty-eight 
largest  American  cities  exceeds  the  aggregate  and  average  of  the 
twenty-eight  English  towns,  unless  the  Preliminary  Census  Report 
should  show  that  several  English  towns  have,  by  phenomenal 
growth  between  1881  and  1891,  sprung  into  the  foremost  rank,  and 
are  therefore  entitled  by  population  to  displace  some  of  those 
which  were  included  in  the  list  as  iixed  at  the  last  census.  It  is, 
however,  very  improbable  that  this  has  taken  jDlace  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

To  retui-n  to  the  movement  of  population  in  the  twenty-eight 
large  English  towns,  the  marked  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
these  towns  calls  for  careful  examination  from  two  points  of  view. 
First,  as  to  the  evidence  it  affords  of  decreasing  tendency  to  urban 
aggregation  in  this  country,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
decreased  rate  of  increase  upon  the  estimates  of  population  which 
have  recently  served  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  birth-rates 
and  death-imtes  in  these  towns.  It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place 
to  consider  the  decennial  rates  of  increase  in  these  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  ninety  3'ears  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
national  census  in  1801. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-eight  largest  towns  as 
typical  of  the  growth  of  urban  population  in  this  country,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  increase  per  cent,  of  population  in  these  towns 
was  I9"4,  24*9,  and  28*3  in  the  first  three  decennial  periods,  and 
after  a  decline  of  23*0  in  1831-41,  rose  again  to  24*3  in  1841-51; 
after  which  it  declined  in  the  two  folloAving  periods  to  19*9  and 
17*2.     After   an    exceptional    recrudescence   to    17*7    per  cent,  in 
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1871-81,  the  rate  of  increase  dropped  to  1 1 '2  in  1881-91.  The 
rates  of  increase  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  excluding 
London,  with  scarcely  an  exception  exceed  the  rates  in  London,  but 
show  geneiully  the  same  incidence  of  rise  and  fall. 

It  aj)pears  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
twenty-eight  towns  ranged  in  the  first  five  census  j^eriods  between 
i9'4  and  28*3  per  cent.,  whereas  it  has  been  below  20  per  cent,  in 
each  of  the  last  four  decenuia,  falling  with  scai'cely  a  break  from 
I9'9  to  1 1  "2.  These  figures  conclusively  suggest  a  real  decline  in 
the  rate  of  urban  aggregation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
arrive  at  an  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  point  until 
the  results  of  the  census  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
are  published.  It  might  be  that  urban  aggregation  has,  in  the 
recent  census  period,  affected  the  smaller  towns  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  largest  towns,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
that  the  growth  of  some  of  the  largest  towns  has  recently  taken 
place  outside  their  arbitrary  boundaries  fixed  for  local  government. 
At  present  it  is  only  possible  to  test  the  growth  of  the  large  town 
suburbs  as  regards  London,  the  necessary  facts  for  which  have 
ali'eady  been  published,  and  will  now  be  considered. 

The  Movement  of  Population  in  London. 

The  question  whether  the  devouring  and  absorbing  growth  of 
the  popuhition  of  London  has  been  maintained  during  the  recently 
concluded  intercensal  period,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
which  the  results  of  the  recent  census  may  be  expected  to  solve. 
The  question  of  boundaries  affects  this  problem  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  does  the  growth  of  other  large  towns.  Who  can 
authoritatively  decide .  precisely  where,  on  its  outer  fringe,  London 
begins  or  ends  ?  There  is  a  centrifugal  force,  of  increasing 
strength,  at  work  in  every  large  town,  which  is  constantly  driving 
out  the  population  from  its  centre  to  its  periphery,  and  this  centin- 
f  ugal  force  is  a  factor  which  intensifies  the  result  of  the  magnetic 
influence  of  urban  aggregation  upon  the  growth  of  its  outer  or 
suburban  ring.  It  is  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  forces  which 
is  constantly  causing  the  population  of  towns  to  overflow  the 
arbitrary  boundaries  fixed  in  past  years  for  the  purposes  of  local 
government,  and  in  scarcely  any  town  have  these  two  forces  more 
powerfully  affected  the  movement  of  the  population  than  in 
London. 

The  arbitrary  boundaries  of  registration  London,  which  are 
(with  unimportant  exceptions)  coextensive  with  the  district  of 
the  late  Metropolitan  Boai-d  of  Works,  now  the  County  of  London, 
have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  1847,  when  Hamp- 
stead  was  added,  Wandsworth  (including  Battersea)  having  been 
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previously  added  in  1844.  It  is,  however,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  since  the  late  Dr.  Farr  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
throH<yh  asrsreeration  and  overflow  the  arbitrary  boundai'ies  of 
registration  London  no  longer  rej^resented  what  was  really  London, 
and  therefore  began  to  publish  in  the  weekly  return  statistics  for 
greater  London,  represented  by  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  and 
city  police  districts.  The  growth  of  population  in  the  outer  ring 
of  this  gi-eater  London  naturally  very  largely  exceeds  that  which 
prevails  Avithin  the  boundaries  of  registi-ation  London  (practically 
the  County  of  London),  the  area  of  unoccupied  building  land 
therein  being  reduced  within  comparatively  small  limits. 

The  consideration  of  the  recent  movement  of  population  within 
inner  or  registration  London  claims,  however,  first  attention.  At 
the  first  national  census  in  1801,  the  population  of  this  area  was 
less  than  a  million,  958,863.  In  the  forty  years  1801-41  the 
population  of  this  area  rather  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  became 
1,948,417,  the  inci'ease  being  equal  to  103  per  cent.;  while  in  the 
next  forty  years  1841-81  the  1,948,417  very  nearly  again  doubled 
itself,  and  becr.nie  3,816,483,  the  increase  being  equal  to  96  per 
cent.  More  closely  examined,  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  London  was  i8*8  per  cent,  during  the  fii'st  intercensal  period 
1801-11,  and  I'ose  to  2i'i  and  20*0  in  the  two  succeeding  decennia  ; 
in  the  four  following  census  periods  the  rate  of  increase  was  success 
sively  17*7,  2i"2,  18.7,  and  i6-i.  During  the  ten  years  1871-81  the 
rate  of  increase  rose  again  to  17*3  per  cent.,  only  however  to  fall 
still  more  decidedly  to  iO'4  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  April  last. 

Examination  of  the  census  figures  for  the  various  districts  of 
London  shows  that  the  two  factors  of  centrifugal  dispersion  and  of 
peripheral  increase,  previously  referred  to,  had  influenced  the 
movement  of  population  in  London  with  increased  force  during 
the  last  decennium. 

The  report  on  the  census  in  1881  called  attention  to  the  "  com- 
"  pact  area  "  in  the  centre  of  London,^  within  which,  owing  mainly 
to  the  substitution  of  business  premises  for  dwelling  houses,  the 
resident  population  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  steadily 
declining.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  central 
area  had  declined  5 '8  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  1361-71,  and 
7'8  per  cent,  in  the  following  decennium  1871-81.  During  the 
recently  completed  decennium  the  rate  of  this  decrease  increased 
to  9'2  jjer  cent.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  district  of 
Whitechapel  showed  an  increase  of  3,099  persons  in  the  ten  years 
ending   last  April,  whereas   in  the  two   preceding   decennia  the 

'  Consisting  of  tLe  following  ten  registration  districts : — St.  George's 
Hanover  Square,  Westminster,  Marylebone,  St.  Giles,  Strand,  Holborn,  London 
City,  Shoreditcli,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George-in-the-East. 
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population  had  decreased  3-0  and  6-8  per  cent,  respectively;  on  the 
other  hand  the  populations  of  the  districts  of  Pancras  and  Stepney, 
which  had  hithei-to  shown  an  increase  (although  at  a  decreasing 
rate)  in  each  census  period,  declined  for  the  first  time  in  the  ten 
years  1881-91.  The  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  Pancras, 
which  had  been  11-4  per  cent,  in  1861-71,  and  67  in  1871-81, 
changed  to  a  decrease  of  0-9  per  cent,  in  1881-91  ;  and  similarly 
the  increase  of  2-0  and  1*5  per  cent,  in  Stepney,  changed  to  a 
decrease  of  i'5  per  cent. 

Outside  this  central  area,  with  an  actually  declining  population, 
is  a  circle  of  registration  districts  constituting  the  remaining 
poi'tion  of  registration  or  inner  London,  which  have  continued 
to  increase,  although  at  a  decreasing  rate.  Excluding  the  ten 
registration  districts  constituting  the  central  area  of  the  Census 
Report  for  1881,  tlie  remainder  of  inner  London  showed  an 
increase  of  28-4  per  cent,  in  1861-71,  and  of  277  per  cent,  in 
1871-81,  whereas  this  rate  of  increase  fell  to  i5"8  per  cent,  in 
1881-91.  Notwithstanding  this  marked  decline  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  this  portion  of  inner  London,  the  rate  during  the  last 
intercensal  period  continued  very  high  in  many  of  the  disti-icts. 
In  Fulham,  for  instance  (including  the  sanitary  areas  of  Hammer- 
smith and  Fulham),  the  rate  of  increase  was  75  per  cent.,  against 
65  in  1861-71,  and  74  in  1871-81 ;  in  Hampstead  the  increase, 
which  had  been  69  and  41  per  cent,  in  the  tAvo  preceding  decennia, 
rose  again  to  51  per  cent.;  in  Wandsworth  (including  Battej."sea) 
the  percentage  of  increase  was  46,  against  78  in  1861-71,  and 
68  in  1871-81 ;  and  in  Lewisham  (including  Lee,  Charlton,  and 
Plnmstead)  the  percentage  was  38,  against  61  and  42  in  the  two 
preceding  decennia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  rates  of  increase 
in  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Islington,  Hackney,  Poplar,  and  Lambeth 
have  fallen  to  specially  small  figures  in  comparison  with  rates  that 
prevailed  in  preceding  decennia. 

There  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  marked  decline  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  within  the  boundaries  of  registra- 
tion London  will  continue  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  question, 
however,  still  remains  for  considei'ation  whether  the  rate  of  increase 
of  greater  London  is  also  declining,  or  whether  the  slower  increase 
in  registration  London  is  being  compensated  by  a  faster  increase 
in  the  outer  ring  of  suburban  districts.  The  Census  Report  for 
1881  showed  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  that  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  police  district  lying  outside  registration  or 
inner  London  was  50'8  per  cent,  in  1861-71,  and  50'5  in  1871-81. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  in  April  last  the  rate  of  increase  in 
these  suburban  districts  further  declined  slightly  to  49*5  per  cent. 
If  greater  London  be  considered  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  increasCi 
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•svliich  was  20'6  per  cent,  in  1861-71,  and  227  per  cent,  in  1871-81, 
fell  to  1 8*2  in  the  ten  years  ending  April  last.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  marked  check 
to  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  within  this  large  area.  As  greater 
London  includes  every  parish  of  which  any  part  is  situated  wuthin 
twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  this  area  undoubtedly  includes  the 
whole  of  Avhat  can  fairly  be  called  London,  although  even  outside 
its  boundaries  reside  no  inconsiderable  number  of  those  who 
regularly  form  part  of  the  day  population  of  the  metropolis.  It 
seems  improbable,  although  it  is  obviously  not  impossible,  that  the" 
rate  of  increase  of  the  greater  London  population  should  again  rise 
to  that  Avhich  formerly  prevailed ;  and  it  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  simply  impossible  that  the  poiJulation  of  the  area  now  known 
as  the  County  of  London,  which  doubled  itself  in  the  forty  years 
1801-41,  and  again  in  the  following  forty  years,  1841-81,  can  again 
double  itself  in  the  forty  years  of  which  the  first  ten  ended  in 
April  last. 

Before  closing  this  examination  of  the  recent  movement  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  briefly 
the  localities  in  the  outer  ring  which  showed  the  largest  proportion 
of  increase  during  the  ten  years  1881-91.  In  the  Surrey  portion, 
the  increase  exceeded  25  per  cent,  in  Croydon  sub-district,  and  was 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  Wimbledon  sub-district.  In  Bromley 
(Kent)  the  increase  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  the  north-west 
suburbs  Willesden  showed  a  very  remarkable  increase,  as  the  popu- 
lation of  this  sub-district  increased  from  27,453  in  1881,  to  61,266 
in  1891,  equal  to  122  per  cent.;  and  in  Finchley  sub-district  the 
increase  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  the  more  directly  northern 
suburbs,  the  population  of  Tottenham  sub-district  more  than 
doubled  itself,  having  increased  from  46,456  to  97,166;  and  the 
population  of  the  four  sub-districts  of  Hornsey,  Tottenham, 
Edmonton,  and  Enfield,  rose  from  126,101  in  1881,  to  226,719  in 
1891,  the  increase  being  equal  to  80  per  cent.  Lastly,  in  Essex 
sensational  increase  was  recorded  in  Stratford,  West  Ham,  East 
Ham,  Leyton,  and  Walthamstow  sub-districts.  In  the  registration 
district  of  West  Ham,  including  all  the  before  mentioned  sub- 
districts,  the  population  rose  from  200,958  to  365,130,  the  increase 
exceeding  80  per  cent.  These  very  high  rates  of  increase,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  mean  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  outer  ring  did 
not  exceed  49*5  per  cent.,  shows  that  very  moderate  rates  of  increase 
prevailed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  suburban  districts. 

Movement  of  the  Poptdation  in  the  Largest  Provincial  Toivns. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  aggregate 
population  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  twenty-seven  large 
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provincial  towns  dealt  "with  in  the  Registrar-General's  weekly 
return,  has  constantly,  although  far  from  steadily,  declined  from 
37*7  percent,  in  the  ten  years  1831-41,  to  ii'5  per  cent,  in  the 
intercensal  period  just  closed.  When  the  figures  for  the  individual 
towns  are  examined,  very  noticeable  variations  are  found.  It  would 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  examine  in  detail 
the  growth  of  population  in  each  of  these  twenty-seven  towns. 
Detailed  examination  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  largest 
towns,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  others  presenting  special  features 
of  interest. 

In  Liverpool,  Avhich  is  still  the  largest  city  after  London,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  (with  scarcely  a  break),  from  an  in- 
crease of  31*2  per  cent,  in  1841-51,  to  a  decrease  of  6*3  in  1881-91. 
With  regard  to  Liverpool  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  area  of 
this  city  is  relatively  small,  and  that  the  density  of  jiopulation, 
measured  by  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  (99*4),  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  any  other  of  these  large  towns ;  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  a  considerable  j^roportion  of  the  recent  growth  of  this 
city  has  occurred  outside  its  municipal  boundaries.  It  is  not  how- 
ever possible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case  until  the 
Preliminary'-  Census  Report  is  issued,  which  will  show  the  results  of 
the  census  in  the  whole  country,  including  the  areas  immediately 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  largest  towns. 

In  old  Manchester  the  increase  was  28'8  per  cent,  in  1841-51, 
and  fell  successively  to  1 1'6  and  3"7  per  cent,  in  the  two  following 
census  periods ;  in  the  following  ten  years,  1871-81,  the  population 
showed  an  actual  decline  of  2 '8  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  however,  the  area  of  the  city  has  twice  been  very  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  the  population  within  the  jDresent  area  of  the 
city  increased  9*3  per  cent,  in  this  intercensal  period.  It  is 
obvious  that  should  Liverpool  continue  to  decline,  and  Manchester 
to  increase,  at  the  same  rates  that  prevailed  during  the  last  ten 
years,  Manchester  will  vei-y  soon  displace  Liverpool  as  the  second 
largest  English  city.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boundaries  of 
Liverpool  were  considerably  extended,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  population  of  the  enlarged  area  Avould  show  a  rate  of 
increase,  a  similar  change  having  resulted  from  the  large  extension 
of  Manchester. 

In  BiRMiXGHAM  the  increase  of  population  was  very  marked 
during  the  forty  years  ending  with  1861,  the  percentage  being 
42  in  1821-31,  and  27  in  1831-41,  in  1841-51  and  in  1851-61 ;  after 
a  fall  to  1 6-1  and  i6-6  per  cent,  in  the  two  following  census 
periods,  the  increase  further  fell  to  7'!  per  cent,  in  1881-91.  The 
increase  in  this  town  therefore  reached  its  maximum  in  1821-31, 
and  has  since  almost  constantly  declined.     In  Birmingham,  as  in 
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Liverpool,  wholesale  demolition  of  dwelling  houses,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  business  premises  in  their  place,  have  caused  marked  decline 
of  residential  population  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  displacement  may  have 
affected  the  suburbs  of  the  town  lying  outside  the  municipal 
boundaries. 

The  population  of  Lekds  nearly  trebled  itself  in  the  forty  years, 
1801-4;1,  and  again  doubled  itself  in  the  next  forty  years  1841-81. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  increase  per  cent,  rose  successively 
from  I3"3  to  20"3  and  25* i  in  the  three  decennial  periods  ending 
1861,  and  then  declined  to  I9"3  in  1871-81,  and  to  iS'g  in  the  last- 
intercensal  period.  Thus  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  far  better 
maintained  in  Leeds  than  in  moat  of  the  other  towns.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  borough  of  Leeds  has  a  very 
large  area,  and  that  therefore  most  of  the  suburban  increase  still 
occurs  within  its  boundaries.  The  density  of  its  population  is 
now  only  1 7  per  acre. 

Sheffield  occupies,  as  it  did  in  1881,  the  sixth  place  among 
these  large  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  highest.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  town  did  not  much  more  than  double  itself  in  the  first 
four  intercensal  periods,  1801-41,  during  which  it  rose  from  45,755 
to  II  1,091.  After  1841  the  rate  of  increase  was  much  higher,  and 
was  2  1*8  per  cent,  in  1841-.31,  and  36"8  in  1851-61;  from  this 
maximum  of  increase  the  rate  has  since  constantly  declined  to 
29'6  in  1861-71,  18 "6  in  1871-81,  and  further  to  14*0  per  cent,  in 
1881-91.  As  the  ai-ea  of  Sheffield  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
Leeds,  with  a  density  of  little  more  than  16  persons  to  an  acre,  it 
would  appear  that  most  of  the  i-eal  increase  of  the  town  occurs 
within  its  municipal  boundaries.  This  may  account  for  the 
increase  of  this  town  in  the  last  ten  years  being  above  the  mean 
rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns. 

In  Bristol  the  population  rather  more  than  doubled  itself  in 
the  forty  years  1801-41,  but  did  not  again  double  itself  in  the  next 
forty  years  1841-81 ;  the  increase  was  105  per  cent,  in  the  first, 
and  66  in  the  second  of  these  tAvo  periods.  The  rate  of  increase 
per  cent,  increased  successively  from  9*7  in  1841-51  to  12*2  in 
] 851-61,  and  i8'6  in  1861-71 ;  since  which  it  has  declined  again  to 
13-2  in  1871-81,  and  7-1  in  1881-91.  The  area  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  is  only  3,595  acres,  and  the  present  population  averages 
6 1  "7  per  acre,  which  is  only  exceeded  among  28  towns  by  the 
density  of  Liverpool.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  real  increase  of  Bristol  may  recently  have  occurred 
outside  the  arbitrary  boundaries  of  the  city. 

The  growth  of  Bijadfokd  has  been  remarkable  for  its  rapidity. 
The  population  of  this  borough  increased  nearly  fivefold  in  the  forty 
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years  1801-41,  and  again  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  next  foi'ty 
years  1841-81.  During  this  last  period,  however,  the  intercensal 
rates  of  increase  showed  extreme  fluctuations.  In  the  ten  years 
1841-51  the  increase  was  ^i'^  per  cent.,  while  it  fell  in  the  next 
ten  years  to  2'6  per  cent.;  it  rose  again  to  36"3  per  cent,  in 
1861-71,  and  afterwards  fell  successively  to  24-6  in  1871-81,  and  to 
ii'2  per  cent,  in  1881-91.  The  area  of  this  town  is  more  than 
10,000  acres,  and  its  density  only  20  persons  per  acre.  There 
must  therefore  be  plenty  of  space  for  extension  Avithin  the  borough 
area,  and  it  appears  improbable  that  much  of  the  recent  real 
increase  of  the  town  can  have  occurred  outside  its  bonndai-ies. 

ISroTTiNGHAM  is  another  town  of  rapid  but  remarkably  fluctuating 
increase.  The  population  of  this  town  mere  than  doubled  itself 
between  1801  and  1841,  and  again  considerably  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  the  next  forty  years  1841-81.  The  increase  per  cent,  was 
i3'4  in  1841-51,  and  rose  to  23'4  in  1851-61,  declined  again  to  13*7 
in  1861-71,  rose  again  to  34*3  in  1871-81,  and  in  the  last  inter- 
censal period  declined  again  to  13  "6.  Will  it  rise  again  in  the 
census  period  just  begun  ?  Who  but  a  prophet  endowed  with 
exceptional  powers  of  divination  would  venture  to  estimate  the 
population  of  this  town  ten  years  hence,  or  the  rate  of  increase 
meanwhile  ?  The  area  of  the  present  borough  is  just  under  10,000 
acres,  and  the  density  of  population  does  not  exceed  2  i  per  acre. 

The  population  of  Saeford  increased  very  nearly  fourfold  in 
the  forty  years  1801-41,  and  again  increased  nearly  threefold  in  the 
foi't}^  years  1841-81.  The  rates  of  increase  during  the  three  census 
periods  between  1841  and  1871  were  comparatively  equable,  being 
successively  24*5,  20-4,  and  2i*8.  In  the  next  ten  years,  1871-81, 
the  rate  however  suddenly  rose  to  41 '2,  and  then  fell  in  the  most 
recent  period,  1881-91,  to  12-4  per  cent.  The  area  of  this  borough 
is  rather  more  than  5,000  acres,  and  the  density  of  population  38'3  per 
acre,  almost  identical  with  the  proportional  density  in  jManchester. 

K'ewcastle-OX-Tyne  showed  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
April  last  a  larger  rate  of  increase  than  any  of  the  other  lai'ge 
towns,  Cardiff  alone  excepted.  The  increase  of  population  in  this 
town  did  not  much  more  than  double  itself  in  the  forty  years 
1801-41,  and  it  again  doubled  itself  in  the  next  forty  yeai's  1841-81. 
During  the  latter  of  these  two  periods  the  increase  per  cent,  declined 
successively  from  24*8  to  24*3,  lyy  and  I3'2.  The  increase  in  the 
last  ten  years,  1881-91,  rose  however  to  28-2.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is  the  only  town  in  this  list  in  Avhich  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
last  ten  years  exceeds  the  rate  that  prevailed  in  any  previous  inter- 
censal period.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  area  of  the 
borough  does  not  exceed  5.371  acres.  The  density  of  population 
in  the  borough  is  347  persons  per  acre. 
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The  population  of  Hl'll  considerably  more  than  doubled  itself 
in  the  forty  years  1801-41,  and  again  considerably  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  the  next  forty  years  1841-81.  In  the  latter  of 
these  two  periods  the  rate  of  increase  was  25*4  in  1841-51,  i  5*0  in 
1851-61,  and  25-5  in  1861-71,  and  the  highest  rate  in  the  forty 
years  was  31 '2  per  cent.,  in  1871-81.  During  the  last  intercensal 
period  the  rate  of  increase  declined  to  207,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  rate  that  px-evailed  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
decennial  periods.  The  area  of  the  borough  is  a  little  under  8,000 
acres,  and  the  density  of  popxilation  does  not  exceed  zyt^  per  acre. 

Having  thus  considered  the  varying  rates  of  increase  during 
the  last  ninety  years  in  each  of  the  twelve  largest  towns,  it  would 
answer  no  useful  purpose,  even  if  time  and  space  would  allow  it, 
to  deal  separately  with  each  of  the  sixteen  other  towns.  It  must 
therefore  suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  towns  the  growth 
of  which  presents  special  features.  In  Portsmouth  the  decennial 
rate  steadil}^  declined  from  359  in  1841-51,  to  12*7  in  1871-81,  and 
rose  again  in  the  recent  decennium  to  24*4  per  cent.  In  Leicester 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  three  intercensal  periods  has  been 
39"9,  28 '4,  and  i6'i  per  cent,  respectively.  In  Oldham  the  per- 
centage of  increase  declined  from  34*7  in  1871-81,  to  i8*i  in 
1881-91.  The  growth  of  Cardilf  in  recent  years  has  far  exceeded 
that  which  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  large  towns ;  the  five 
decennial  rates  of  increase  in  this  town  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  ranged  from  104-5  P^'''  cent,  in  1851-61,  to  38-5  in  1861-71. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  Cardiff  during  the  last  intercensal  period 
was  no  less  than  55*7  per  cent.,  and  was  nearly  five  times  as  great 
as  the  mean  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  recent 
increase  in  Brighton  has  very  markedly  declined  throughout  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  fell  in  the  ten  years  1881-91  to  7*3  per  cent. 
The  recent  decline  of  the  rate  of  increase  was  also  very  marked  in 
Bolton,  Blackbui'n,  Derby,  and  Huddersfield.  In  Preston  the  rate 
of  increase  was  a  trifle  greater  than  the  very  low  rates  in  the  two 
preceding  census  periods;  and  in  N'orwich  and  Plymouth  the  rate 
of  increase  in  1881-91  was  very  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  ten  years.  Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  census  returns  for  these  large  towns 
remains — the  remarkable  falling  off  of  their  growth  compared  Avith 
the  rates  of  increase  in  previous  intercensal  periods. 

Estimates  of  Population  in  Intercensal  Periods. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
recent  remarkable  decline  in  the  growth  of  our  large  towns  upon 
the  estimates  of  population  which  have  recently  been  used  for  the 
calculation  of  their  birth-rates  and  death-rates.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  estimates  were  based  upon  the  usual  hypothesis  that  the 
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rate  of  increase  prevailing  between  the  last  two  censuses  liad  been 
inaintained  since  1881.  The  facts  and  figures  which  have  jusfc 
been  discussed,  and  the  successive  rates  of  increase  in  the  several 
towns  shown  in  Table  IT.  accentuate  the  fact  of  the  strong  ira- 

Table  II. — Rates  of  Increase  or  Decrease  fcr  Cent,  during  each  Intercensal 
Period  since  the  first  National  Census  in  1801,  in  each  of  the  Ticenty-eight 
Large  Toirns  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar-General's  Weeklg  Return. 


Towns. 


Twenty-eight  towns 


London    

Brighton 
Portsmouth 
Norwich  


Plrmouth    

Bristol 

Wolrei-liampton. 
Birmingham  

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Derby  

Birkenhead 

Liverpool    

Bolton 

Manchester 

Salford    

Oldham  

Blackburn  

Preston    

Huddersfield  

Halifax    

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield 

Hull    

Sunderland 

Newcastle    

Cardiif 


Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  in  each  Intercensal  Period. 


1801-11.  1811-21.  1821-31.  1831-41.  18il-51.  1851-61.  1661-71.  1871-81. 1 1881-91 


19-4 


i8' 
64' 

25' 

—  I' 

~9' 
i6- 
i8- 
17' 

37' 

~y 
19- 

20" 
26- 

37' 
i8- 

37' 

38- 

-4' 

40- 


24-9 


211 
99-0 
12-i 
38-7 

3-8 
19-1 
23-9 
22-9 

32-3 
19-2 
33-2 
59-7 
32-9 
28-7 
40-3 
31-3 

29-8 
43-7 
36-4 
320 

31-6 
55'G 
■34-0 
22-6 

19-7 
22-7 
28-3 
30-6 


:8-3 


20'0 

7-8 
=  i'5 

43  "9 
zvy 
34"6 
4i'5 
30-9 
42 '5 
36-6 

2037 

45-8 
31-8 
44-1 

55-8 

49'5 

21-8 

4i'o 

35'5 
29-8 
57"3 

47-3 
40"5 

i6-3 
27*6 
28-3 
59"  I 


230 


17-7 

100 

5-2 

20 

17-5 
19-9 
471 
270 

25-0 

14-5 

38-9 

176-4 

42-0 
200 
30-3 
337 

31-5 
31-8 
49-3 

28-7 

28-2 
49-2 
23-2 

21-2 

28-9 
30-4 
31-2 
517 


24"3 


2r2 
40-2 
35"9 

10-2 

43  "o 
97 
37-4 
27'3 
19-2 
i3"4 
257 
1857 

3i"2 
19-8 
30-8 
24"5 
24-0 
26-:; 

36-2 

20-5 

2I'I 

5i"4 
i3'3 

21-8 

25'4 
25-8 
24-8 
77*o 


19-9 


187 

18-4 

31-5 

90 

19-9 
12-2 
21-8 
27-2 

12-3 
23-4 
17-2 
507 

181 
171 
16-3 
20-4 

36-9 
36-2 
19-3 
130 

8-2 

2-6 

20-3 

36-8 

15-0 

26-3 

24-3 

104-5 


17-2 

i6-i 

17-5 
19-8 

7"3 

9-8 

i8-6 

12-2 

i6-i 

39'9 
137 
26-8 

277 
ii"i 

20"6 

9-0 

21-8 

14-2 

20"4 
4"! 

i5'5 

26-1 

36-3 

25"! 
29-6 

25-5 
20'2 

I7-'7 

38-5 


17-7 


II'2 


17-3 

163 

12-7 

9-3 

7-3 
13-2 

10-9 
10-6 

28-4 
34-3 
20-5 
27-3 

120 

14-3 

8-7 

41-2 

34-7 
21-5 
10-6 
16-4 

12-4 
24-6 
19-3 
18-6 

31-2 
18-6 
13-2 
44-3 


io'4 

7-3 
24-4 
14-9 

14-1 

7*1 
9-0 

7'i 
16T 
13-6 
i6'o 

i8-i 

-6-3 
9"' 
9"3 

12-4 

i8-i 

i5"4 
11-4 

10-3 
12-5 

II'2 
18-9 

i4'o 

20'7 

12-3 

28-2 

557 


Jsote. — These  percentages  represent  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population  witliin 
i\\c  present  boundaries  of  the  several  towns. 

probability  of  any  toAvn  showing  the  same  or  even  very  similar 
rates  of  increase  in  two  successive  intercensal  periods.  This 
method  has  never  before  yielded  such  untmstworthy  results  as 
in  the  ten  years  just  ended,  simply  because  the  change  in  the  rates 
of  increase  has  never  been  so  general  or  so  exceptionally  great.  The 
error  in  the  hypothetical  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  twenty-eight  towns  amounted  to  an  over-estimate  of  605.318 
persons,  showing  a  percentage  of  error  equal  to  6*4  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  eri'or  in  London  was  6*4,  the  actual  over-estimate 
being  271,255,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
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The  hypothetical  estimate  was,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  accu- 
rate in  Manchester,  the  error  being  an  under-estimate  of  only  1 44 
in  more  than  half  a  million.  The  percentage  of  error  was  less 
than  I  per  cent,  in  Halifax  and  in  Leeds,  and  was  only  1-5  and 
1*8  per  cent,  respectively  in  Bolton  and  Wolverhampton  ;  it  ranged 
upwards  in  the  twenty-two  other  towns  to  14' 5  in  Oldham,  i8*6 
per  cent,  in  Nottingham,  20*0  in  Liverpool,  and  26*3  in  Salford. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  population  estimated  by  the  hypo- 
thetical method  was  over-stated  by  19,148  in  Oldham,  39,555  in 
Nottingham,  by  no  less  than  103,327  in  Liverpool,  and  by  52.307 
in  Salford.  These  exceedingly  large  errors  of  estimate  arose  in 
these  four  towns  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  declined 
in  Oldham  from  347  per  cent,  in  1871-81  to  i8*i  in  1881-91;  in 
Nottingham  from  34*3  to  iy6  ;  in  Liverpool  from  12-0  to  a  decrease 
of  6"3  per  cent. ;  and  in  Salford  from  41*2  to  12*4  per  cent. 

Table  III. — Estimated  Pojndation  of  the  Largest  English  Tou'ns  in  the 
middle  of  the  Year  1891. 


1 

Towns. 

2 

Estimated  from 

the  Rate 

of  Increase  in  tlie 

Intercensal  Period 

1571-81. 

Estimated 

from 

the  Numbers 

Enumerated  in 

April,  1891. 

1 

Error  of 

Excess  or  Defect 

in  Hypotlietical 

Estimate  iu 

Col.  2. 

Percentage 

of 

Error  in  the 

Hypothetical 

Estimate. 

Twenty-eight  towns 

10,010,420           9,405,108 

4-   605,318         +     6-4 

4,492,707 

125,539 

144,671 

96,202 

79,339 

235,171 

84,277 

409,003 
158,266 
252,217 
103,269 
107,619 
020,443 
117,034 

506,325 
251,024 
151,158 
125,874 
106,141 
101,080 
82,998 

246,101 
370,261 
338,543 
219,812 
138,859 
165,016 
121,477 

4,221,452 
115,606 
160,128 
101,316 

84,464 
222,049 

82,799 
429,906 
142, ';8i 
212,662 

94,496 

99,597 
517,116 

II 5, =53 

506,469 

19*^.717 
132,010 
120,496 
107,864 
95.656 
83,109 

216,938 
369,c'>9 

3=5,304 
200,934 
131,302 
187, K02 
130,283 

+   271,255 
+        9,933 

—  15,457 

5,114 

-  5,125 
■>-     13,122 
-1-        1,478 

4-     39,097 
4-     15,685 
+     39,555 
4-       8,773 
4        8,022 
4-    103,327 
4-       1,781 

144 
+     52,307 
4-      19,148 
4-        5,378 

-  1,723 
4-        5,424 

—  Ill 

4      6-4 
4     8-6 

Brighton 

Portsnioutli    

-     9'7 

jS^orwicli 

Plvnioutli   

-     6-1 

Bristol 

+     5-9 
4     1-8 

4-      9-1 
-f-    I  I'O 

Wolverhampton 

Birniin<^hani   

Leicester 

Nottingham    

4-  i8-6 

Derby 

+     9-3 
4-     8-1 

Birkenhead 

Liverpool    

4   20'0 

Bolton 

4      1'5 

ilanchester 

—  o"o3 
4-  26-3 
+  14-5 
+    4"5 

-  r6 

Salford    

Oldham  

Blackburn  

Preston    

Huddersfield  

+    5-7 

—        O'  I 

Halifax    

Bradford     

4     29,163      1    +  i3'4 
4-        1,162         4     0-3 
4-     13,239         +    4' I 

4-     18,878         +     9'4 
4       7,557      1    -f     5'8 

Leeds  

Sheffield 

Hull    

Sunderland 

Newcastle    

—     22  480      1    —  I2-0 

Cardiff _ 

-       8,806 

-    6-8 
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The  actual  effect  of  tliese  erroneous  estimates  upon  the  calculated 
birth-rates  and  death-rates  will  presently  be  discussed ;  there  is, 
however,  one  aspect  of  the  unfortunate  influence  of  decennial 
censuses  upon  the  estimate  of  annual  populations  wliich  scai'ccly 
receives  the  attention  it  deserves  :  the  evil  arisinf^  from  these  ten 
year  intercensal  periods  is  not  confined  to  the  current  decennium. 
"When  a  census  is  taken,  the  population  of  the  ten  preceding  years 
is  recalculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  movement  has 
been  equal  throughout  that  period.  N"o  other  available  method 
would  probably  give  better  results,  but  it  is  obviously  an  unsatis- 
factory one.  In  cases  of  marked  variation  between  the  rates  of 
movement  in  two  successive  decennia  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
at  what  precise  date  in  the  twenty  years  the  change  began.  We 
have  seen  that  Liverpool  increased  12  per  cent,  in  the  period  1871 
to  1881,  and  decreased  6  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  change  from  increase  to  decrease  may  have  com- 
menced a  few  years  before  or  a  few  years  after  1881,  and  it  is  most 
impi-obable  that  the  change  took  place  on  the  census  day  1881, 
•which  the  usual  method  necessarily  assumes.  Almost  equal  diffi- 
culties are  presented  in  a  case  like  Bradford,  w'here  in  three 
successive  census  periods  the  rate  of  increase  was  51  "4,  2*6,  and 
36*3.  The  irregularities  caused  in  the  population  series  may  be 
easily  graduated  and  smoothed  away,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
means  to  ascertain  really  when  the  turn  of  the  rates  took  place, 
and  therefore  grave  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  estimating,  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  population  in  individual  years 
between  decennial  censuses.  This  difficulty  would  at  any  rate  be 
greatly  reduced  by  a  quinquennial  census. 

The  most  important  consideration  with  reference  to  these 
defective  estimates,  however,  is  whether  the  facts  suggest  any 
m.eans  for  providing  less  defective  estimates  in  future.  The  fore- 
going inquiry  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  one  decennium  affords  scarcely  an  indication 
of  what  the  movement  will  be  in  the  next.  In  Liverpool,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rate  of  increase  was  higher  in  1871-81  than  it  had 
been  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  and  yet  in  1881  this  increasing 
increase  changed  to  a  decrease  of  6*3  per  cent,,  causing  by  the 
usual  method  an  over-estimate  of  more  than  100,000  persons. 
The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  this  decline  in 
Liverpool,  but  it  w'ould  requii'c  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  such  a  point ;  and  if  no  census  is  taken  again 
till  1901,  and  if  the  decrease  in  this  town  should  change  again  to 
an  increase,  a  similarly  large  error  of  estimate  in  this  town  would 
recur.  As  regards  Nottingham,  high  and  low  rates  of  increase 
have  regularly  alternated  during  the  last  five  intercensal  jieriods  ; 
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but  who  -would  venture  to  decide  as  to  the  probability  of  a  low  or 
of  a  higli  rate  of  increase  during  the  decennium  that  has  just 
began  ?  So  with  Salford,  the  history  of  past  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  this  town  appears  to  afford  no  means  for  estimating  what 
the  rate  of  movement  even  in  the  near  future  will  be. 

Even  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  rate  of  increase, 
which  had  constantly  declined  daring  the  fifty  years  1811-61,  and 
which  then  turned  to  an  increasing  rate  during  the  twenty  years 
1861-81,  appears  to  have  again  changed  to  a  decreasing  rate  of 
increase  during  the  decennium  just  ended.  These  facts,  however,  ' 
appear  to  supply  no  real  assistance  in  determining  what  the  rate  of 
inci-ease  in  the  curi'ent  decennium  will  be.  The  uncertainty  in 
smaller  areas,  and  especially  in  towns,  is,  moreover,  far  greater 
than  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  evident  that  little  help  is  to  be  expected  from  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  rectifying  erroneous  estimates  of  the  population  of 
their  districts.  It  is  true  that  the  authorities  of  Newcastle  and 
Cardiff  have  for  some  time  asserted  that  their  population  was 
under  estimated,  and  their  assertions  have  proved  well  founded  ; 
but  similar  assertions  relating  to  other  towns  have  proved 
unfounded.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  efforts  are  seldom  made 
by  sanitary  authorities  to  correct  over-estimates  of  population, 
which  thus  under-state  death-rates.  It  appears  like  the  irony  of 
fate,  that  the  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Liverpool 
in  1890  was  issued  on  the  very  day  that  the  Registrar- General 
published  the  new  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  large  towns, 
showing  an  over-estimate  of  more  than  100,000  in  this  city.  In 
this  report  the  medical  officer  of  health  writes,  "  the  estimated 
"  population  for  the  year  was  613,463,  and  is  prohahly  slightly  in 
"  excess  of  the  actual  number.''  This  local  opinion,  in  the  face  of 
an  excess  of  more  than  100,000  in  the  population  of  Liverpool, 
precludes  the  hope  of  much  assistance  from  local  sanitary 
authorities. 

It  should  be  stated  however  that  in  Salford  the  medical  officers 
(Dr.  Tatliam  and  more  recently  Mr.  Paget)  recognised  that  the 
official  method  over-stated  the  population  of  the  borough,  and 
adopted  a  considerably  lower  estimate ;  even  this,  however,  turns 
out  to  be  more  than  20,000  in  excess  of  the  enumerated  population. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  attempt  to  discuss  fully  the  problem 
of  estimating  population  in  intercensal  years.  It  may  however  be 
well  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  possible  methods  suggested  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
improved  and  still  improving  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion, there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  correc- 
tion in  the  natural  increase,  or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  in 
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tlius  estimating  pretty  closely  the  population  oE  the  whole  country. 
In  the  territorial  sub-divisions  of  the  country  however,  migration, 
of  which  no  record  appears  possible,  plays  so  important  a  part  that 
the  record  of  natural  increase  is  practically  useless  for  the  object 
in  view.  In  registration  London  the  natural  increase  in  the  ten 
years  1881-90  was  510,938,  while  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
intercensal  period  1881-91  was  only  395,512  ;  it  follows  therefore 
that  115,426  must  have  overflowed  its  boundaries,  probably  to  a 
great  extent  into  the  outer  ring;  whereas  in  the  preceding  ten 
years  the  enumerated  increase  of  population  exceeded  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  by  108,152.  In  the  outer  ring,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  194,263  of  the  enumerated  increase  was  due  to  natural  increase, 
leaving  277,056  as  the  result  of  aggregation.  If  greater  London  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  enumerated  increase  was  866,671,  of  which 
705,201  was  accounted  for  by  natural  increase,  while  161,470 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  aggregation.  As  the  record  of 
natural  increase  in  the  outer  ring  is  not  complete  for  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  decennial  period  1871-80,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
how  much  of  the  increase  in  that  ten  years  was  due  to  aggregation, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  migration  into  London  very 
considerably  declined  during  the  ten  years  just  ended. 

We  have  just  seen  that  of  the  growth  of  greater  London  during 
the  ten  years  1881-91,  19  per  cent,  was  due  to  aggregation.  It 
will  therefore  be  interesting  to  calculate,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, the  relation  of  natural  increase  to  the  enumerated  increase 
of  population  in  a  few  of  the  other  large  English  towns.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  facts  are  only  available  for  those  towns  which 
have  been  included  in  the  Registrar- General's  list  for  the  whole 
intercensal  period,  and  for  which  the  boundaries  have  remained 
unchanged  during  that  period.  The  result  is  somewhat  remarkable; 
and  corroborates  the  sug'o'estion  that  the  ag'gresration  to  tov.-ns  is 
declining,  and  that  in  the  case  of  many  towns  much  of  their  real 
increase  is  now  taking  place  outside  their  recognised  boundaries. 
In  only  eighteen  of  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  has  it  been 
possible  to  obtain  this  information,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  these 
eighteen  towns  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  exceeded  the  enu- 
merated increase  of  population  by  more  than  200,000,  which 
represents  the  overflow  of  population  beyond  the  fixed  boundaries 
of  these  towns,  due  to  the  balance  of  migration.  In  London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Salford,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
Sunderland,  Wolverhampton,  Brighton,  and  Leicester,  the  natural 
increase  (or  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  within  the  ten  years 
exceeded  the  enumerated  increase.  In  the  case  of  Liverpool  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  5I5635,  and  yet  the  decrease  of 
population  in  the  ten  years  was  34,557;   it  follows  that  a  popu- 
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lationof  86,192  persons  overflowed  its  boundaries  during  the  period 
1881-91.  It  Avould  be  interesting  to  know  bow  many  of  this 
migratory  population  really  left  the  town,  and  bow  many  merely 
settled  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The  loss  by  overflow  in  this 
manner  was  29,526  in  Birmingham,  11,720  in  Bristol,  5,187  in 
Nottingham,  3,503  in  Salford,  3,323  in  Wolverhampton,  and  5,576 
in  Sunderland.  In  Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Oldham,  Portsmouth, 
Norwich,  Plymouth,  and  Birkcuhead,  on  the  other  band,  the  enu- 
merated increase  of  population  considerably  exceeded  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths.  Tlie  increase  of  tliesc  towns  due  to  aggrega-  • 
tion  was  17,375  in  Leeds,  18,688  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  11,258 
in  Oldham,  and  10,610  in  Portsmouth.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  real  increase  of  these  seven  last  mentioned  towns.  It 
is  evident  however  that  in  those  towns  in  which  a  large  pi-oportion 
of  the  natural  increase  migrates  beyond  their  boundaries,  we  want 
further  information  concerning  the  destination  of  the  migrants. 

It  has  often  been  suggested,  and  indeed  the  suggestion  has  fre- 
quently been  made  by  myself,  that  the  probable  accuracy  of  the 
estimate  of  population  might  be  tested  by  the  birth-rate.  It  has 
even  further  been  suggested  that  the  population  might  be  estimated 
from  the  birth-rate.  It  should  however  be  pointed  out  that  whereas 
the  birth-rate  was  for  many  years  a  pretty  constant  rate,  the  marked 
reduction  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  English  birtli-i'ate 
makes  it  exceedingly  diSicult  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate  will  continue  or  whether  it  may  not  again  give  place 
to  a  rise.  The  full  nature  and  cause  of  this  decline  has  not  yet 
been  investigated,  as  the  results  of  the  recent  census  are  necessary 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  birth-rate  in  recent  years  has  really 
been,  and  whether  the  undoubted  decline  has  been  relatively  equal 
in  urban  and  rural  districts.  In  the  meantime  therefore  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  out  much  hope  that  what  may  bo  called  the 
birth-rate  method  will  afford  much  assistance  in  the  calculation  or 
rectification  of  estimates  of  population  in  intercensal  periods.  In 
connection  however  with  this  subject  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  this 
recent  marked  decline  of  the  birth-rate  may  be  interesting  and 
useful. 

Until  the  enumerated  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the 
recent  census  is  officially  announced,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  the  real  birth-rate  in  the  Avhole  community  in  recent  years 
has  been.  As  regards  the  population  of  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns,  however,  subject  to  the  difficulties  before  referred  to,  it  is 
now  possible  to  estimate  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each  year 
with  approximate  accuracy.  It  appeal's  that  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  twenty-eight  towns  the  birth-rate  steadily  declined  from  35*6 
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in  1881,  to  317  in  1890,  the  mean  rate  in  the  ten  years  being  34* i 
per  1,000,  against  37*1  in  the  ten  preceding  years  1871-80.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  declined  from  34*8  in  1881,  to  31-3  in  1890, 
the  mean  rate  in  the  ten  years  being  33'3,  against  35*4  in  the  ten 
years  1871-80.  In  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  the  rate 
declined  from  36'6  to  32*6,  the  mean  rate  being  34*8,  against  38'4 
in  the  preceding  ten  years.  Thus  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
during  the  last  decade,  compared  with  that  in  the  preceding 
decade,  was  6*o  per  cent,  in  London,  and  10*3  per  cent,  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  This  decline  in 
the  birth-rate  varies  very  considerably  in  the  different  towns,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  on  the  present 
occasion. 

There  is  one  other  method  for  estimating  the  population  of 
towns  in  intercensal  periods  which  should  now  be  referred  to : 
this  is  what  may  be  called  the  inhabited  house  method.  It 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  pointed  out  emphatically  that  an 
inhabited  house  for  census  purposes  is  very  far  from  being  identical 
with  an  inhabited  house  for  rating  purposes,  and  that  therefore 
any  attempt  to  compare  the  census  numbers  of  inhabited  houses 
with  the  numbers  on  the  rate  books  is  absolutely  useless  and 
misleading.  If  this  fact,  however,  were  fully  recognised,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  increase  of  inhabited  houses  on  the 
rate  books  affords  a  most  valuable  indication  of  the  growth  of 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  not  without 
good  reason,  that  the  rate  books  as  now  kept  do  not  yield  satis- 
factory information,  (1),  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  com- 
pounding for  rates  in  respect  of  industrial  dwelling  and  tenement 
property',  which  interposes  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  any  given 
date;  and  (2),  because  the  number  of  persons  per  house  varies  so 
considerably  "with  commercial  prosperity  as  it  affects  wages  among 
the  labouring  classes.  While,  therefore,  this  method  cannot  be 
recommended  as  free  from  difficulty  and  drawback,  it  may  fairly  be 
urged  that  no  better  method  appears  at  present  to  be  available, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  worth  a  fairer  trial  than  it  has  yet  had. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  seriously  discussed 
by  local  authorities,  and  that  rate  books  should  be  kept  on  a  more 
uniform  system,  in  order  that  they  might  yield  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  towns.  A  trustworthy  annual  return  of 
inhabited  houses  on  the  rate  book,  furnished  by  sanitary  authorities, 
if  compiled  from  year  to  year  on  a  uniform  system,  could  not  fail 
to  give  invaluable  assistance  in  framing  estimates  of  population 
between  censuses.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  local  authorities 
in  many  of  the  towns  in  which  this  information  was  most  needed 
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(inclading,  if  I  mistake  not,  Liverpool),  declined  to  furnish  this 
information  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Registrar- General  for 
estimation  purposes. 

Effect  of  Erroneous  Estimates  iipon  Birfh-Iiates  and  Death-Eates. 
The  figures  given  in  Table  III  show  the  percentage  of  error  in 
the  estimates  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  this  year  in  the 
largest  English  towns,  based  upon  the  rate  of  increase  that  pi'evailcd 
between  1871  and  1881.  These  figures  show  that  the  estimate 
for  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-eight  towns  exceeded  the  more  ' 
correct  estimate  based  upon  the  recent  census  numbers  by  about 
6  per  cent.  This  implies  that  the  rates  calculated  on  this  over 
estimate  were  6  per  cent,  below  the  correct  rates.  As  however 
the  over  estimates  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  and  Salford  w^ere  equal 
to  20  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  respectively,  the  true  rates  were 
no  less  than  a  fifth  and  a  fourth  above  the  rates  recently  published. 
These  extremes  of  error  however  only  apply  to  the  rates  relating 
to  this  year,  the  percentage  of  error  having  necessarily  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last  census.  In  order  to  show 
precisely  the  effect  of  such  erroneous  estimates,  the  population  of 
Liverpool  and  Salford  has  been  estimated  back  to  1881,  on  the 
basis  of  the  numbers  enumerated  at  the  two  censuses  in  1881  and 
1891,  and  the  birth-rates  and  death-rates  for  each  year  have  been 
recalculated.  The  results  of  these  calculations  are  shown  in 
Table  IV.     Thus  the  birth-rate  in  1890  in  Liverpool  is  raised  from 

Table  IV. — Shov:ing  the  Birth-Hates  and  Death-Eates  in  Liverpool  and 
Salford,  calculated  on  the  Hypothetical  Estiinate,  and  on  the  Estimate 
based  vpon  the  recent  Census  Ntimhers. 
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28-8  to  34-0,  and  in  Salford  from  28-8  to  35'6  ;  and  the  death-rate 
in  Liverpool  from  23"6  to  27*8,  and  in  Salford  from  22*4  to  27'6. 
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Katui-ally  the  changes  in  the  rates  are  comparatively  small  in  the 
early  years  of  the  decade,  but  the  mean  of  the  death-rates  in 
Liverpool  during  the  ten  years  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Registrar- General,  and  too  readily  adopted  by  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  Tvas  24-2,  whereas  the  corrected  rate  is  26"3.  Moreover, 
as  the  error  of  estimate  was  an  increasing  one,  the  published  series 
of  rates  showed  a  most  encouraging  decrease  of  mortality  from  26*7 
in  1881  to  23-6  in  1890,  whereas  the  new  figures  are  26"8  in  1881 
and  27*8  in  1891.  The  case  of  Liverpool  is  exceptional,  but  in 
many  of  the  towns  the  over-estimate  of  population  exceeded  10  per 
cent.,  with  a  corresponding  under-statement  of  the  death-rate.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  towns  the  error  was  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  under-stated  the  population.  In  its  effect  on  sanitary  progress, 
however,  nnder-statement  of  the  death-rate  is  far  more  serious  an 
evil  than  its  over-statement,  although  both  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  public  health. 

Coiiclusio7i. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  before  this  Society,  which  has  during  a 
long  series  of  years  so  fully  recognised  the  importance  and  value 
of  a  trustworthy  census,  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils  that  arise  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  movement  of  our  popula- 
tion, especially  in  large  towns,  during  the  too  long  period  that  now 
separates  our  national  censuses.  It  should  moreover  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating  the  population 
of  towns  in  intercensal  years  are  likely  rather  to  increase  than 
decrease.  The  future  of  birth-rates  is  almost  as  uncertain  as  the 
future  of  rates  of  emigration.  On  the  other  hand  the  necessity 
for  trustworthy  death-rates  grows  greater  every  day.  A  former 
President  of  this  Society  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  system 
of  death-rates,  and  to  have  taught  the  State  and  the  public  how  to 
use  them  and  to  value  them.  In  spite  of  misuse  by  the  ignorant 
and  abuse  by  the  interested,  the  power  of  the  death-rate  as  a  prime 
factor  in  health  progress  has  hitherto  constantly  increased,  and 
cannot  yet  be  spared. 

The  well  nigh  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  even 
approximately  estimating  the  population  of  towns  during  ten-year 
periods  must,  however,  seriously  discount  the  public  faith  in  mor- 
tality statistics,  and  a  quinquennial  census  appears  to  be  the  only 
sure  means  for  sustaining  the  credit  and  influence  of  death-rates, 
the  failure  of  which  would  dangerously  hinder  and  imperil  the 
cause  of  sanitation. 
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Discussion  on  Mk.  Humphreys's  Paper. 

Sir  Eawson  Raav.son  asked  whether  the  Census  Commission  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  year  the  census  Avas 
taken  in  the  midst  of  a  liolidaj.  This  Avas  no  donbt  a  most 
important  element  in  considering  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
towns.  He  hoped  it  niiglit  prove  that  the  aggregation  of  popula- 
tion in  the  large  towns  had  diminished,  which  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  country  and  an  encouragement  to  all  those  actively  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  population.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  enumeration  having  taken  place  on  the' 
5tli  of  April,  in  the  midst  of  the  Easter  holidays,  had  affected  the 
town  populations. 

Mr.  Noel  Humpereyr  said  that  recent  censuses  had  been  always 
taken  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  it  very  ofteii  fell  within  the 
Easter  holidays ;  and,  indeed,  that  during  the  last  five  censuses  it 
had  very  frequently  happened  that  the  census  day  Avas  fixed  very 
close  to  Easter. 

Mr.  Price-Williams,  having  read  this  most  interesting  and 
tantalising  paper,  confessed  to  having  a  great  craving  for  more 
information.  One  conclusion  to  be  draAvn  from  it  was  the  para- 
mount necessity  for  a  quinquennial  census.  He  thought  that 
however  interesting  the  preliminary  results  of  the  census  might 
be,  it  Avas  too  soon  to  form  any  definite  opinion  such  as  that 
expressed  by  the  author  as  to  the  cause  of  the  apparent  remarkable 
declination  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  principal  towns  he  had 
referred  to.     The  folloAving  fcAv  figures  he  had  extracted  from  tho 

Census  Returns. — Pojmlation  of  London  and  Greater  London. 
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census   returns    already   pnblisLcd   showed   that    the   remarkable 
falling'  off  in  the  i-ate  of  increase  observable  in  the  population  of 
London    within    the    registrar-general's    tables    of    inortah'ty    of 
"inner   London,"  as  it  is   called,  was  really  attributable   to  the 
overflow  of  the  population   into  the  extra-metropolitan  districts 
which  constituted  "greater  London."     He    found  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  "inner  London  "  districts, 
occupying  an  area  of  74,427  acres  (ex-water),  had  decreased  from 
17*28    to    io*34    per   cent,    during    the    last    decade,   in    "outer 
London,"   representing   an   area    of    367,160   acres,    the   rate    of 
increase,  which  in  the  two  preceding  decades  had  been  as  much 
as  50-78  and  50*49  per  cent,  respectively,  still  further  increased 
to  52*17  per  cent,  in   1891,  and  the  population  from  950,158   to 
1.445,000.     Taking  the  actual  increases  without  reference  to  the 
rates,  which  Avere  very  often  misleading,  it  would  be  found  that 
■while  the  increment   of  population  within  the  registrar-general's 
tables  of  mortality  between  1871  and  1881  amounted  to  562,223, 
this  declined  in  1891  to  394,000,  a  decrease  of  167,650.     In  "outer 
London,"    however,    tlie   population,    which    had   increased    from 
631,381   in    1871,  to  950,178   in    1881,   an  increment  of   318,797, 
increased  in  1891  to  1,445,833,  showing  a  still  larger  increment  of 
495,675.     The    total    increase,    including    the    extra-metropolitan 
district,  or  in  "  greater  London,"  in  1891  was  890,248,  as  compared 
with  881,020  in  the  preceding  decade,  showing  clearly  that  there 
had  been  no  arrest  in  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  metropolis  as 
suggested  by  the  author.     In  Liverpool   and  most  of  the  other 
towns  mentioned  everything  pointed  to  the  same  cause,  that  it  was 
not  any  arrest  in  natural  growth,  but  that  the  population  had 
overflowed  its  boundaries.     In  fact,  within  the  last  ten  yeai-s  there 
had   been   no   intei'ruption  of    the   commercial    prosperity  of   this 
country  to  account  for  any  remai'kable  arrest  in  the  growth  of  the 
population.     He    must    say,  therefore,  without    in    any  way  dis- 
paraging  the  efforts  of   the  author  to  bring  a   most  interesting 
subject  before  them,  he  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  premature  in 
attempting  to  draw  any  such  conclusion  from  the  very  partial 
information  that  had  so  far  been  afforded  in  the  census  returns. 
The  author  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
twenty-eight  towns  referred  to  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  very 
much  larger  than  in  London,  but  it  would  be  seen  that  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth,  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  as 
much  as  24  per  cent.,  it  had  reference  to  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion.    He  might  mention  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  last  census  returns  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  increase  of  the  population  of  London  during  the 
decennial  period,  and  his  results  showed  how  nearly,  according  to 
the  methods  he  had  adopted,  his  estimates  were  correct.     Taking 
the  extra  population  of  the  metropolitan  district  he  was  only  out 
190,052,  and   he  was  much   surprised  to  find  in  comparing  the 
figures  of  each  of  the  sub-districts  how  very  closely,  in  many  cases, 
he  had  forecasted  the  actual  results.     He  believed  that  the  plan 
of  relying  upon  the  difference  of   the  birth   and  death-rates  was 
utterly  untrustworthy.     He  was   rather   surprised   to  hear,  con- 
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currently  -with  the  author's  statement,  as  to  tlie  Inexplirability  of 
the  causes  leading  to  the  decreased  birth-rate,  that  the  population, 
notwithstanding,  had  been  so  largely  over-estimated.  Nothing 
could  better  show  how  uttei'ly  unreliable  the  method  of  estimating 
the  increase  of  population  by  that  process  was.  He  agreed  with 
the  author  that  a  much  closer  approximation  might  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  population  per  house.  He  had  used  that  plan  him- 
self as  a  test,  and  found  the  results  arrived  at  were  approximately 
correct. 

Dr.  LoxGSTAFF  said  the  paper  was  one  not  only  of  great  academic 
interest,  but  of  considerable  practical  importance ;  the  author  had 
proved  to  demonstration  that  a  de(;ennial  census  was  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  of  calculating  birth-  and  death-rates.  It 
was  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  absolute  numbers  as  well  as 
rates,  especially  in  reference  to  migration,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  no  necessary  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
population  and  the  number  of  the  migrants  into  cr  out  of  it. 
Birth-  and  death-rates  in  different  towns  bore  something  like  a 
constant  proportion  taken  over  a  term  of  years,  but  the  case  was 
diiferent  with  regard  to  migration.  In  dealing  with  small  places, 
such  as  Tottenham  and  Willesden,  it  was  altogether  deceptive  to 
talk  merely  of  i-ates.  If  a  small  place  began  to  grow  it  would  do 
so  at  an  enormous  percentage  rate,  e.g.,  the  addition  of  20,000  in  a 
small  parish  such  as  Willesden  had  been,  showed  a  very  large  rate 
of  increase.  They  must  tliercfore  bear  in  mind  both  absolute 
numbers  and  rates.  The  question  of  changes  of  curvature  in  the 
curve  of  the  pojiulation  was  a  matter  of  great  interest.  If  they 
had  a  quinquennial  census  they  Avould  know  within  narrower  limits 
when  those  changes  occux'red,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  estimates  made  from  one  five  years  to  another  would  be  as 
close  as  they  were  now.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  error 
would  not  be  as  great,  because  it  would  have  only  live  years  to 
accumulate,  although  it  might  accumulate  faster.  It  might  be 
possible  for  some  towns  to  get  an  estimate  of  population  by  a  school 
board  census,  which,  though  not  giving  infallible  results,  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question.  With  regard  to  the  birth 
rate  method  of  estimation,  if  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom 
were  calculated  upon  the  natural  increase  and  excess  of  emigration, 
then  the  birth-rate  might  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy,  and 
that  birth-rate  from  year  to  year  would  show  certain  fluctuations. 
Now  it  would  probably  be  near  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  birth- 
rate altered  from  its  local  normal  in  all  the  ditferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  at  something  like  the  same  rate.  With  regard  to  White- 
chapel,  a  ready  explanation  might  be  suggested  for  the  decrease 
owing  to  the  large  clearances  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  but  on  careful  inquiry  he  had  found  that  that  would  only 
explain  the  decrease  to  a  small  extent ;  the  removals  having  been 
effected  since  1881,  they  could  only  account  for  about  1,500 
people.  One  fact  which  no  doubt  accounted  largely  for  the  figures 
shown  was  the  great  immigration  that  had  taken  place  of  Polish 
Jews.     With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Sir  liawson  Rawson  as 
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to  the  effect  of  takini^  the  census  in  the  liolidays,  that  mi^^ht  be 
settled  by  seeing  wlicther  the  returns  from  the  Avatering  places  were 
unduly  increased.  He  had  seen  a  statement  in  the  papers  giving' 
the  appi'oximate  population  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
He  presumed  that  was  not  official,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
probably  very  near  the  truth.  If  so,  it  showed  that  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  very  much  more  slowly  than 
in  previous  decades.  He  thought  the  author  had  scarcely  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  migration.  He  believed  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  decrease  of  the  towns  was  not  due  to  the  people  having 
gone  to  the  suburbs,  but  to  their  emigration  to  the  colonies  and 
to  the  United  States. 

]Mr.  Walford  disagreed  with  the  idea  that  the  paper  was  pre- 
matui'e.  Any  information  on  a  subject  like  this,  even  if  the  figures 
■were  not  quite  so  accurate  as  they  would  be  when  the  definite 
figures  were  published,  was  of  use  in  the  present  day,  when  we 
moved  so  quickly.  The  gist  of  the  paper  was  that  for  the  purpose 
of  estimates  a  decennial  census  was  useless.  And  any  one  who  had 
considered  the  subject  must  be  of  that  opinion,  as  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  there  were  so  man}'-  factors  acting  on  the  question  of  the 
migration  of  population,  that  it  was  useless  to  work  out  estimates 
from  supposed  rates  of  increase  ;  for  instance,  in  the  metropolitan 
area  they  saw  a  very  large  increase  in  the  districts  of  Tottenham, 
Enfield,  Edmonton,  Hornsey,  and  Hackney.  Those  districts  were  all 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that 
company  had  a  terminus  in  Shoreditch,  practically  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  city ;  they  now  come  to  Liverpool  Street, 
Avhich  meant  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  for  people  living  on 
that  line,  and  therefore  had  tended  to  increase  the  population. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Metropolitan  Railway  had  con- 
structed a  line  to  Willesden,  giving  increased  facilities  to  that 
district,  and  causing  an  increase.  These  were  all  factors  acting  on 
the  amount  of  population,  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  With 
regard  to  N^ottingham,  one  of  its  principal  industries  was  the  lace 
industry,  which  vai'ied  very  much  with  fashion,  and  therefore  the 
movements  of  the  population  in  a  place  like  that  must  vary  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  question  of  the  birth-rate  of  the  general 
population  with  regard  to  various  towns  might  be  discussed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  and  advantage,  though  that  was  hardly 
the  place  to  do  so  on  that  occasion.  With  regard  to  the  reason  of 
the  variation  in  towns  like  Brighton  and  London,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  actual  facts  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  London  they 
would  have  to  include  places  like  Sevenoaks,  Brighton,  Hertford, 
Dorking,  Taplow,  and  even  Colchester,  from  which  they  came 
daily  to  London  to  earn  their  living,  and  many  others  to  which 
people  had  emigrated,  and  which  were  entirely  out  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  author  that  some 
more  accurate  system  of  estimating  the  population  was  wanted, 
than  by  simply  estimating  the  increase  on  decennial  censuses. 
Brighton  had  shown  the  smallest  i-ate  of  increase  of  any  town 
in  England.     There  was  a  standing  joke  on  the  stock  exchange 
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that  the  death-rate  at  Brighton,  a  very  low  one,  was  fictitious, 
because  whenever  any  one  had  any  mortal  illness  there  they  were 
sent  to  London  to  consult  one  of  the  great  consultants,  so  as  to  die 
in  London  and  keep  doAvn  the  death-rate,  but  the  truth  of  the  low 
rate  of  increase  he  surmised  was  the  large  number  of  spinsters 
keeping  lodging  houses,  and  elderly  people  retired  from  business 
who  reside  there. 

Mr.  Newfatt  said  he  was  rather  inclined  to  use  an  expression 
given  utterance  to  by  Dr.  Longstaff  elsewhere,  that  they  had  been 
somewhat  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  had  said 
it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  if  they  could  believe  on  sufficient 
authority  that  the  growth  of  population  in  their  large  towns 
had  received  an  effective  check,  but  the  figures  produced  that 
night  did  not  by  any  means  establish  that  point  in  his  mind. 
Take  for  instance  the  town  of  Liverpool.  It  came  as  a  startling 
surprise  to  most  people  to  hear  that  the  population  of  Liverpool 
had  declined.  The  true  explanation  was  he  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool  of  the  census  return  was  the  smaller 
Liverpool  which  had  outgro-svn  its  boundaries,  and  that  the  municipal 
authorities  had  not  yet  recognised  the  true  and  larger  Liverpool. 
The  number  of  those  concerned  in  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  and  for 
whom  Liverpool  was  the  centre,  would  he  thought,  when  the  full 
returns  came  before  them,  be  found  to  have  increased.  The  point, 
however,  of  most  importance  to  his  mind  which  had  been  brought 
out  was  the  serious  result  of  the  over  estimate  of  population  in 
causing  an  erroneous  death-rate.  The  author  of  the  paper,  as  an 
illusti-ation  of  this  had  given  the  two  cases  of  Liverpool  and  Salford. 
With  regard  to  Liverpool  there  was  nothing  calling  very  much  for 
remark.  The  old  estimate  of  the  death-rate  in  1881  was  267  ;  it 
■was  27-8  according  to  the  new  estimate  in  1891;  and  compai-ing  the 
deaths  with  the  true  population  year  by  year  throughout  the  decen- 
nium  there  had  been  no  marked  change.  With  Salford  the  thing 
was  quite  otherwise.  The  supposed  death-rate  announced  year 
by  year  during  the  last  ten  years  began  at  22"6  in  1881,  and 
remaining  very  fairly  stationary,  left  ofi"  in  1890  at  22 "4.  The 
true  fact  was  that  whereas  the  death-rate  of  Salford  in  1881  was 
22*7,  in  1890  it  had  risen  to  27'6,  or  an  increase  of  very  nearly 
5  per  1,000  of  the  population.  What  did  that  very  serious  rise 
indicate  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Salford  ?  Surely 
if  figures  were  to  be  trusted  it  "would  indicate  a  great  change  for 
the  woi'se.  Possibly  the  explanation  might  be  that  Salford  was 
one  of  those  places  that  had  greatly  increased  its  density  of 
population  ;  but  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  the  fact  remained  that 
the  over  estimate  of  population  had  in  this  and  in  many  other 
cases  been  sadly  misleading,  and  had  induced  many  people  in  many 
places  to  live  in  the  fooFs  paradise  of  which  Dr.  Longstaff  had 
spoken.  He  wished  to  add  his  voice  to  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  saying  that  the  Statistical  Society  had  for  many  years  said 
that  decennial  censuses  were  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  This 
country  he  hoped  was  I'ich  enough  and  wise  enough  to  see  that  it 
was  for  the  national  good  that  more  frequent  censuses  should  be 
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taken,  and  he  hoped  (liat  the  startlinof  i-esults  of  the  last  census 
■would  act  as  a  Avaruirig,  and  induce  their  legishttors  to  take  a  new 
departure. 

Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  in  agreeiuent  with  the  last  speaker,  lioped 
that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  census  of  the  insufficiency  of  their 
method  of  taking  the  number  of  tlieir  population  at  the  wide  inter- 
val of  ten  years,  would  overcome  the  apathy  of  parliament  and  the 
parsimony  of  the  government  in  resisting  what  the  Society  had 
advocated  for  so  many  yeai's.  He  himself  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  quinquennial  census,  but  saw  no  reason  why  by  proper 
administration  even  moi'e  irequent  censuses  might  not  be  taken, 
and  probably  at  no  greater  expense  than  a  single  decennial  census. 
He  thought  that  justice  had  hardly  been  done  to  the  author,  who, 
desiring  to  lav  before  the  Society  the  earliest  information  that  his 
office  possessed,  had  prepared  the  paper,  but  stated  distinctly  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  were  liable  to  modification  dependent  upon 
the  more  extensive  information  to  be  derived  from  the  larger  data 
which  they  might  hope  to  possess  in  a  short  time.  It  might  be 
that  the  urban  aggregation  had  affected  the  smaller  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  lai-ger  towns,  or  on  the  other  hand  that  the  growth 
of  some  of  the  larger  towns  had  taken  place  outside  their  arbitrary 
boundaries.  They  must  not  find  fault  with  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  figures  which  he  possessed,  and  he  hoped  the  Society 
would  hear  from  him  at  a  future  period  more  correct  results  to  be 
drawn  from  the  completed  returns.  "Whether  their  ui-ban  popula- 
tion had  diffused  itself  into  the  suburbs  of  great  towns,  or  whether 
the  experience  of  past  years  had  taught  the  rural  population  that 
it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  rush  into  the  towns,  in  either  case 
the  result  was  one  for  congratulation.  He  hoped  that  both  of  these 
processes  had  been  going  on,  and  that,  owing  to  the  facilities  given, 
the  labouring  population  were  living  outside  the  towns,  and  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  a  better  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  middle  classes. 
On  the  other  hand  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  had  taught  the  rural  population  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  great  towns  an  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  It  was  suggested  that  the  rural  population, 
finding  that  the  larger  towns  did  not  afford  an  opportunity  for 
improvement,  were  taking  refuge  in  smaller  towns,  and  causing 
them  to  increase.  All  this  remained  to  be  seen  in  order  to  get  the 
general  results  of  the  census.  He  did  not  think  Dr.  Longstaff's 
suggestion  as  to  estimating  the  population  in  intercensal  periods  by 
the  number  of  school  children  would  be  effectual,  for  the  reason 
that  any  sudden  increase  of  a  town  was  usually  caused  by  some 
increase  of  trade  or  production,  creating  a  demand  for  labour,  which 
Avas  met  not  by  the  introduction  of  families,  but  by  the  influx  of 
adults.  He  therefore  doubted  whether  the  suggestion  Avould  be 
effectual.  The  discussion  of  these  matters  Avas  of  great  interest, 
and  he  desired  to  thank  the  author  for  having  given  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  these  questions. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  thought  that  they  had  not  done  the  author 
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justice.  lie  Lad  said  that  the  figures  T\-ould  be  subject  to  sliofht 
corrections,  but  these  woukl  not  alter  the  substantial  results.  Tlie 
difficulty  Avas  that  they  were  not  always  comparing  like  things. 
The  London  of  1801  was  very  different  to  tlie  London  of  1891. 
London  now  extended  far  beyond  Croydon,  and  the  majority  of 
lieads  of  families  lived  outside,  coming  up  to  London  for  their 
daily  work.  Therefore  when  they  spoke  of  the  population  of 
London  as  having  increased  only  lo  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  j-ears  as 
compared  with  greater  percentages  in  previous  decades,  he  doubted 
Avhether  that  was  really  the  case.  They  must  take  the  much  lai'ger 
population  of  something  like  twenty  miles  round  St.  Paul's  as  a 
centre.  It  was  the  same  in  other  large  towns.  While  Liverpool 
had  decreased  6  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  Birkenhead  had 
increased  i8  per  cent.  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  were  much  the 
same  as  London  and  Southwark,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference 
was,  the  people  whose  daily  work  was  in  Liverpool  lived  across  the 
Mersey. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Apler  thought  there  was  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  steady  decline  which  had  taken  place  in  the  bii-th-rate 
during  the  decenuium.  Dr.  Farr  had  pointed  out  in  1851  that 
the  birth-rate  was  intimately  connected  with  the  marriage-rate. 
Now,  the  birth-rate  in  1876  was  36'3,  in  1889  it  was  30"5,  and  in 
1890,  29*7,  representing  a  decline  of  18  per  cent.  In  1876  the 
marriage-rate  was  17"6,  in  1888  it  was  i4'2,  and  in  1889,  147, 
showing  also  a  decline  of  18  per  cent.  This  steady  decline 
Mr.  Adler  attributed  to  what  might  be  termed  economic  factors. 
As  trade  was  prostrate  and  industries  crippled  people  deferred 
marriage,  and  it  was  well  known  that  after  the  commercial 
prosperity  which  followed  the  Franco- German  war  there  was  a 
great  reaction  in  1875,  and  commerce  and  industries  have  only 
revived  within  the  last  few  years.  The  decline  in  the  marriage 
and  birth-rates  was  thus  readily  accounted  for.  Mr.  Humphreys's 
paper  established  that  great  changes  in  the  curves  showing  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  population  liad  taken  place  in  the  last  inter- 
censal  period,  and  very  properly  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  date  when  the  change  in  the  curves  took 
place.  Here  again  the  economic  factors  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  the  decrease  in  the 
population  must  have  taken  place  recently  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  opening  of  large  clocks  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp,  both  of  which  towns  were  now  competing  with  Liverpool 
for  the  foreign  trade.  Again,  it  had  been  mentioned  that  the 
district  of  Enfield  had  shown  a  remarkable  increase  of  population 
within  the  decennium.  It  was  well  known  that  in  consequence  of 
the  penny  fares  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  a  few  years  ago  for  working  men  travelling  between  the 
city  and  Enfield,  a  large  number  of  houses  for  the  working  classes 
had  been  erected  in  close  proximity  to  Enfield,  and  one  could 
readily  fix  the  time  when  this  large  increase  took  place. 

^Ir.  Stephen  Bourxe  said  no  doubt  the  paper  was,  as  a  former 
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speaker  remarked,  tantalising,  because  it  made  tliem  long  for  an 
amount  ot"  infoi-mation  that  As-as  not  yet  within  their  gi-asp,  but 
still  the  highest  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  for  the 
great  readiness  he  had  displayed  in  utilising  the  results  to  hand. 
No  doubt  they  were  insuflicient.  It  was  quite  clear  that  from  the 
record  of  twenty-eight  towns  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  to  draAV  any  accurate  deduction  as  to  the  death  or 
birth-  rate  of  a  particular  locality,  because  they  could  not  see  how 
far  the  density  of  population  had  been  increased  or  how  far  the 
population  which  really  lived  or  acted  in  a  particular  district  was 
removed  beyond  the  border  line.  The  operation  of  a  birth-  and 
death-rate  on  people  who  lived  in  a  y^lace  was  not  confined  so 
much,  to  the  locality  as  it  used  to  be.  Many  births  belonging  to  a 
place  took  place  out  of  the  district,  and  in  the  same  way  it  was 
the  tendency  of  invalids  and  sickly  persons  to  go  away  from 
densely  crowded  places  and  possibly  die  elsewhere.  It  was  there- 
fore utterly  impossible  in  these  days  of  extended  locomotion  to  say 
that  the  death-rate  of  any  particular  locality  at  all  represented  the 
actual  amount  of  death  which  ought  to  be  apportioned  to  it.  It 
was  clear  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  migration  of  the 
population,  but  the  main  point,  and  one  of  great  importance,  was 
with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  He  supported  what 
had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  more  frequent  censuses,  and 
hoped  that  the  matter  would  be  readily  met  by  the  aathorities. 
The  expense  of  taking  it  once  in  five  years  ought  not  to  be  an 
obstacle.  If  the  information  obtained  was  of  real  utility  there 
was  no  economic  waste  in  the  employment  of  the  necessaiy  labour, 
which  consisted  of  extra  service  by  enumerators  and  othei's  that 
would  not  be  used  for  productive  purposes,  and  the  amount  of 
payment  as  concerned  the  whole  nation  was  really  like  taking  out 
of  one  market  to  put  into  another. 

Mr.  EowLAXD  Hamilton  expressed  his  higli  opinion  of  Mr.  iS'oel 
Humphreys's  paper,  and  said  it  was  most  fortunate  that  the  apparent 
anomalies  shown  by  the  results  of  the  census  were  brought  forward 
at  such  an  early  period.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent well  trained  local  staffs,  by  whose  assistance  the  results 
could  be  worked  out  more  quickly  and  intelligently  than  by  those 
suddenly  called  in  for  the  work  at  such  long  intervals  as  ten  years. 
That  was  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  Society  should  again 
address  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  in  reply  said  he  was  aAvare  that  the  time 
of  discussion  was  from  one  point  of  view  premature,  and  that 
therefore  the  conclusions  drawm  must  be  very  moderately  expressed. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  be  useful  for  a 
Society  like  theirs  to  have  an  early  opportunity  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  figures  given  in  the  paper.  He  thought  Mr.  Price- 
Williams  would  on  further  consideration  agree  that  there  was 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  decided  decline  in  the  rate  of  aggrega- 
tion in  towns.     It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  very  many  of 
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these  large  towns  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during-  the  last 
ten  years  very  considerably  exceeded  the  enumerated  increase, 
■whereas  in  the  preceding  ten  years  the  opposite  was  the  case.  He 
was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Price-Williams  had  not  explained  his 
method  which  he  said  gave  better  results  than  that  initiated 
by  Dr.  Farr ;  but  it  appeared  from  Mr.  Price- Williams's  table 
that  his  estimate  of  the  population  of  registration  exceeded  the 
enumerated  number  by  213,000,  whereas  by  Dr.  Farr's  method 
the  error  was  260,000,  showing  that  the  result  of  the  two  methods 
was  not  very  different.  He  did  not  at  all  wish  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  migration  but  as  he  was  only  dealing  with 
twenty-eight  towns,  he  had  to  omit  that  part  of  the  subject,  as  no 
record  of  migration  was  possible  for  towns.  He  coincided  with 
Dr.  Longstaff's  view,  that  the  immigration  of  Polish  Jews  and 
others  into  Whitechapel  was  very  probably  the  cause  of  the  arrest 
of  the  decline  in  that  district.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  that  more  frequent  censuses  might 
be  taken  without  any  increase  of  expense.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  to  have  censuses  of  a  very  much  more  simple  character,  but 
after  all  the  expense  of  the  English  census  was  so  small,  only 
about  128,000/.,  or  one-tenth  of  what  the  United  States  voted  for 
their  census,  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was  paid  to  the 
local  enumerators,  although  a  census  of  a  simpler  character 
might  be  taken  at  smaller  expense  than  the  present  decennial 
census,  still  it  would  necessarily  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  one  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  he  feared, 
hesitate  to  concede.  With  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  London, 
that  the  suburbs  beyond  even  greater  Loudon  included  a  number 
of  those  who  formed  part  of  the  day  population  of  the  metropolis 
was  beyond  question.  He  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Dr.  Adler's 
remarks,  that  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  taken  together  showed  an. 
almost  stationary  population,  and  that  as  regards  Liverpool  he 
had  no  doubt  there  was  a  real  decrease,  although  its  extent  could 
only  be  decided  when  they  had  the  fuller  returns  before  them.  No 
doubt  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  reduction  in  the  birth-rate  was 
the  reduction  of  the  marriage-rate,  but  there  was  a  further  fact 
that  was  not  thus  explained :  there  had  been  a  decline  in  recent 
years  of  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages. 

The  President,  in  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Humphreys  for  his  excellent  and  timely  paper,  noted  the  well 
merited  approval  of  its  interest  and  value  expressed  in  the  discussion 
regarding  it,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  confine  his  own  remarks 
to  the  remedy  suggested  for  the  removal  of  the  grave  and  crucial 
errors  caused  by  a  decennial  system  of  enumeration  of  the  people. 
These  were  such  as  not  merely  to  diminish,  but  in  some  important 
particulars  to  neutralise,  and  even  destroy,  its  value. 

The  remedy  suggested,  of  a  five-yearly  census,  would  mitigate, 
but  would  not  touch  the  root  of  the  e\'il.  Mr.  Hooker  had  estimated 
for  him  the  population  of  London  in  each  year  from  1881-01,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  increase  of  iO'4  per  cent,  per  decennium 
bad  been  maintained  throughout  the  period,  and  compared  this 
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estimntc  -with  thnt  of  tlic  registrar-f^eneral,  based  on  the  rate  of 
increase  durinj^  1871-81.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  April,  1886 
(liad  a  census  been  then  taken),  the  estimate  for  London  would 
have  been  out  by  some  125,000.  Some  of  the  errors  in  the  twenty- 
eight  chief  towns  in  Irlngland  and  Wales  were  in  the  direction  of 
excess,  and  others  of  diminution,  showing  in  cither  case  fallacious 
results,  which  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  their  value  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  and  in  tlie  remarks  upon  it. 

It  was  useless,  he  .said,  to  hope,  in  existing  circumstances,  to 
extract  from  any  reluctant  government  or  legislature  we  are  likely 
to  have  in  the  present  decade,  any  amendment  of  a  system 
abandoned  in  most  other  countries ;  which  abandonment  was 
frequently  urged  with  great  authority,  chiefly  by  this  Society,  in 
our  own.  He  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  an  annual  enumera- 
tion of  the  most  important  factors  concerned,  Avould  alone  prove  a 
radical  remedy. 

The  two  works  on  the  table,  tlie  Statistical  Year  Books  of 
Berlin  and  Paris,  showed  how  completely  this  could  be  effected 
with  very  considerable  populations,  embracing  in  their  scope  the 
demography  of  those  important  capitals.  This,  which  has  been 
accomplished  for  some  yeai'S  past  in  France  and  Germany,  might 
snrely  be  imitated  Avith  advantage  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  some 
of  our  OAvn  great  centres  of  industry,  without  further  interference 
from  the  legislature  than  the  granting  of  such  statutory  powers  as 
might  be  needed  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  data  required. 

The  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  a  paper  republished  in  our 
Jotirnal  in  1888,  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  work 
could  be  done  at  comparatively  little  cost,  by  agencies  already  in 
existence.  The  Avhole  matter  appeared  to  him  (the  President) 
to  be  deserving  of  cai'eful  investigation,  without  awaiting  the 
commencement  of  a  new  century  to  place  us  on  a  level  with  our 
great  neighbours  in  so  obviously  desirable  a  direction.  He  enter- 
tained at  the  same  time  no  doubt  that  the  material  advantages  of 
such  a  sjstem  would  far  exceed  its  cost,  and  not  improbably  lead  to 
tlie  establishment  of  a  Central  Statistical  Bui'eau  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Note  on  the  Fl'tcrk  Provisiox  of  Papers  of  Interest  aiid  Value 
for  the  Consideration  of  the  Society. 

TuE  great  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  for  some  time 
past  of  procuring  in  advance  a  sufficient  supply  of  papers  of 
intei'est  and  value,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  provide  against 
any  unforeseen  contingency  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
renders  it,  in  my  opinion,  expedient  and  even  necessary  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration  at  this  period  of  the  session, 
particularly  as  "we  have  as  yet  nothing  assured  for  next  session, 
and  a  very  desirable  change  has  been  effected  in  the  loersonnel  of 
our  salaried  staff,  which  will  admit  of  action  of  a  higher  character 
being  taken  in  the  matter  than  was  possible  heretofore.  With  a 
thousand  members  enrolled,  and  the  increasing  attention  now  paid 
to  questions  of  statistics  and  economics,  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  devising  some  practicable  plan  of  securing 
the  desired  end. 

2.  With  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  I  venture  to 
submit  the  following  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  for  subsequent  report  to  the  Council,  should 
we  succeed  in  devising  a  scheme  capable  of  being  worked  with 
our  present  paid  agency  and  financial  resources^:  — 

(a.)  The  founding  of  an  Annual  Gold  Medal,  to  be  called  the 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  paper  read  and  discussed  during  each  session. 
The  award  to  be  determined  on  the  conclusion  of  each  session, 
either  by  the  appointment  in  each  year  of  a  Special  Sub- Com- 
mittee of  three  members  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
decision  of  such  body  being  final. 

From  an  inquiry  made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Hooker,  it 
appears  that  medals  of  similar  character  are  given  by  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Linnean  Society,  the 
Geological  Society,  and  in  particular  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
objects  of  all  being  the  advancement  of  their  special   branch  or 

'  With  regard  to  the  financial  resources  of  tlie  Society,  an  estimate  of  the 
receipts  and  payments  for  the  current  year — based  principally  on  the  accounts  for 
the  last  three  years — has  been  prepared,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
balance  of  about  430Z.  at  the  end  of  1891.  Tins  sum  is  larger  than  the  balances 
of  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  special  outlays  having  been  made  in  those  years 
as  shown  below : — 

1888.     Normal  expenditure,  1,938/.;  special  outlays,  189Z.;  balance,  236Z. 

'89.  „  1,904/.,-  „  156/.;        ,,        291/. 

'90.  „  1,707/.;  investment         389/.;        „        292/ 
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brandies  of  science  and  research,  tof^etlier  with  encouragement  to 
new  men  to  come  forward. 

Tlie  following  particulars  have  been  ascertained  by  l^^r.  Ilooker 
from  Messrs.  Wyon  and  Pinches  : — 

Mr.  Wyon  estimates  the  cost  of  the  die  of  a  gold  medal  as 
proposed  (obverse — a  wheatsheaf,  reverse — a  wreath  with  the 
name  of  the  recipient)  at  from  30  to  45  guineas,  according  to 
the  finish,  while  the  medal  itself  would  be  from  8  to  18  guineas, 
according  to  size. 

!Mr.  Pinches'  estimate  for  a  similar  medal  is  about  10/.  for  the 
die,  and  from  7/.  to  13/.  10.'?.  for  the  gold  (22  carat)  medal, 
according  to  size. 

The  Howard  Medal  of  bronze  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  founded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 

(h.)  The  consideration  of  the  best  means,  wnth  special  reference 
to  the  duties  of  the  present  Assistant  Secretary,  of  keeping  in 
toucli  with  vrriters  on  statistical,  economic,  and  similar  ques- 
tions, such  as  are  indicated  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  late 
Mr.  N^ewmarch,-  as  fit  subjects  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 

-  "  Let  me  now  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fields  of  statistical  research 
which  in  this  country  most  require  early  attention.     They  are  the  following : — 

"  1.  The  animal  consumption  per  head  among  different  classes,  and  by  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  of  the  chief  articles  of  food — corn,  butchers'  meat,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  and  beer. 

"  2.  The  annual  production  in  agriculture,  minerals,  metals,  ships,  and  manu- 
factures. 

"  3.  The  comparative  wages,  house-rent,  and  cost  of  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

"  4,  The  total  annual  income  and  earnings  and  the  total  annual  accumulations 
of  different  classes,  and  of  the  country,  as  a  whole. 

"  5.  The  relative  taxation  of  different  classes  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
the  same  classes  in  those  foreign  countries,  the  competition  of  which  England  has 
to  understand  and  meet.: — carefully  attending  in  the  inquiry  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  Direct  and  Indirect  taxation. 

"  6.  The  financial  and  economical  cost  and  burdens  entailed  by  extensive  war- 
like Armaments. 

"  7.  Periodical  statistics  of  Public  Hospitals  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  larger 
towns,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  relief  afforded 
in  each. 

"  8.  Periodical  returns  of  the  income  and  operations  of  Charitable  Trusts  and 
Endowments,  for  relief  and  education. 

"  9.  A  statistical  ascertainment  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  different 
Religious  churches  and  sects. 

"  10.  Statistical  Evidence  of  the  cost  to  the  community  in  sickness,  excessive 
mortality,  and  poor  rate  expenditure  of  defective  dwellings,  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions. 

"  11.  Statistical  Evidence  of  the  gain  to  the  community  of  instruction  in 
popular  schools  in  the  rudiments  of  political  economy,  in  the  commoner  industrial 
arts,  and  in  military  exercises. 

"  12.  Statistical  Evidence  of  the  consequences  in  this  country  of  the  Emigra- 
tion from  it. 
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Society,  together  with  such  other  topics  of  current  interest  as  may 
from  time  to  time  arise,  such  as  the  questions  of  the  reUitions  of 
labour  and  capital,  of  strikes  and  trades  unions,  socialism  in  its 
protean  forms,  currency,  and  similar  matters. 

(c.)  A  circular  embodying  the  above  proposals  to  be  prepared 
and  circulated  to  such  Fellows  of  the  Society  as  may  be  considered 
to  be  likely  to  affoi'd  their  aid  either  by  writing  papers  or  suggest- 
ing others  who  may  do  so. 

This  proposal  was  adopted  in  jn-inciple  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  recommended  to  the  Council  for  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

The  Council  resolved  that  my  proposals  should  be  printed  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  member  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  care- 
fully considered  at  the  May  meeting,  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

On  that  date  it  was  decided  that  a  Gold  Medal,  to  be  called  the 
Guy  Medal  of  the  Roj-al  Statistical  Society,  should  be  founded, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  awarded  from  time  to  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council  in  recognition  of  original  statistical 
work  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  All  the  details  as 
to  the  design,  and  conditions  under  which  the  medal  should  be 
awarded,  were  left  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  after  formal  sanction  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting, 

F.  J.  MOTTAT, 

Fresident. 


"  13.  Investigations  relative  to  the  advantages  and  cost  to  this  country  of  the 
occupation  of  India. 

"  14.  An  iuvestigation  on  grounds  of  fact  of  the  effect  of  Commercial  Treaties, 
especially  of  the  French  Treaty  of  1860. 

"  15.  A  similar  investigation  of  the  consequences  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  the  rigid  system  of  protective  Tariffs. 

"  16.  And  by  the  protracted  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

"  17.  Statistical  inquiries  relative  to  the  eflbcts  produced  in  Europe  on  com- 
merce, accumulation,  invention,  prices,  and  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Gold  Dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia. 

"18.  Investigations  of  the  mathematics  and  logic  of  Statistical  Evidence; 
that  is  to  say,  the  true  construction  and  use  of  Averages,  the  deduction  of  pro- 
babilities, the  exclusion  of  superfluous  integers,  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
such  social  phenomena  as  can  only  be  exhibited  by  a  numerical  notation." — Vol. 
xxxii,  pp.  360 — 84,  Journal  of  the  Society,  1869-70. 
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I. — Preliminary  lief  urn  of  the  Census  in  India. 

The  follo^ving  is  the  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines, 
Census  Commissioner  to  the  Government  of  India,  of  the  census 
taken  on  the  2Gth— 27th  of  February  last  :— 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  to  the  Government 
of  India  three  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  preliminaiy 
abstraction  of  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  on  the  26th — 27tli 
of  February  last.  The  first  table  relates  to  British  territory,  and 
is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Trans-Himalayan 
sub-division  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  British  Baluchistan  which  is 
not  brought  under  the  general  scheme  of  enumeration,  but  will  be 
returned  by  households  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
second  table  includes  most  of  the  Feudatory  States  in  India,  the 
exceptions  being  most  of  the  petty  States  under  Chota-Nagpur,  a 
small  State  in  Kajputtina  (Banswara),  parts  of  Kashmir  which  are 
cut  off  from  headquarters  by  the  recent  heavy  snowfall  on  the 
higher  ranges,  and,  lastly,  Manipur.  The  returns  for  the  Shiin 
States  will  be  prepared  like  those  for  British  Baluchistan  during 
the  present  season's  tour,  and  no  attempt  at  synchronous  enumera- 
tion has  been  made  there.  The  last  table  shows  a  selection  of  the 
more  important  towns  in  the  country,  with  the  corresponding 
return  at  last  census. 

"  2.  Before  offering  any  comments  on  the  results  set  forth  in 
the  above  statements,  I  should  perhaps  explain  the  system  on 
which  they  were  prepared,  which  is  laid  down  in  my  Circiilar  L  of 
the  18th  of  July  last.  As  soon  as  the  enumerators  had  completed 
the  round  of  their  respective  blocks  on  the  night  of  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary, and  collected  the  householders'  schedules,  when  there  were 
any,  on  the  following  morning,  they  repaired  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  supervisor  of  their  circle,  and  in  his  presence  added  up  the 
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population  of  their  blocks  bj  se-xcs,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
total  of  tlie  occupied  bouses  the}'  had  enumci-ated.  The  results  of 
this  addition  were  communicated  to  the  supervisor  alone,  and  he 
passed  the  book  and  forms  to  a  second  enumerator,  who,  without 
having  any  clue  to  the  previous  results,  re-added  the  whole,  and 
gave  in  his  total.  If  the  two  agreed,  the  supervisor  noted  tiiem  in, 
detail  in  the  fly-leaf  form  provided  as  part  of  the  enumeration 
book.  If  they  differed,  the  book  was  given  to  a  third  enumerator, 
and  so  on,  till  the  totals  were  ascertained  to  be  cori'ect  and  daly 
certified.  The  aggregate  of  block  totals  was  then  compiled  by  the 
supervisor,  and  sent,  witb  the  original  books,  to  the  charge-super- 
intendent, who,  after  further  compilation  for  his  charge,  handed 
them  on  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  tahsil,  thana,  or  township 
according  to  the  province.  Finally,  the  collected  totals  reached 
the  collector  or  deputy-commissioner,  by  whom  a  district  total 
was  compiled  after  due  test  and  the  incorporation  of  casual 
returns,  such  as  those  for  camps  of  touring  officials,  of  boats,  &c. 
The  results  tbus  found  were  telegraphed  to  botb  the  Provincial 
Superintendent  of  Census  and  myself,  so  that  simultaneous  com- 
pilation began  three  days  after  the  final  enumeration. 

"  3.  The  above  is  the  system  of  communication  prescribed,  but 
whether  it  was  in  all  cases  duly  observed  I  am  of  course  unable  to 
say.  On  the  whole,  however,  judging  from  the  general  promptitude 
with  which  the  returns  were  sent  in,  and  the  various  additions  and 
corrections  which  reached  me  later,  I  believe  that  not  only  the 
subordinate  officials  connected  Avith  the  enumeration,  but  the 
district  officers  in  person,  must  have  interested  themselves  in  this 
heavy  addition  to  theii"  already  burdensome  current  duties.  I 
may  go  further,  and  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  participation 
of  the  collectors  and  deputy-commissioners,  not  to  speak  of  political 
officers,  in  this  task,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  pub- 
lished the  results  within  five  weeks  of  the  census.  As  it  is,  the 
statement  for  British  territory  was  delayed  in  issue  nearly  ten 
days,  owing  to  the  exceptional  failure  of  a  single  district  officer  in 
the  Central  Provinces  to  make  a  punctual  return;  otherwise  the 
present  tables  Avould  have  been  in  the  hands  of  government  Avithin 
a  month  from  the  final  enumeration.  Neither  the  provincial 
superintendents  nor  I  myself  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  these  summaries,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
accuracy  is  impaired  by  the  speed  with  which  they  were  compiled. 
It  may  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this  point  that,  taking 
British  and  feudatory  territory  together,  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  on  the  2C)th  as  enumerators  Avas  between  940,000  and 
a  million,  and  that  in  Bengal  alone  the  staff  exceeded  309,000,  so 
that  each  man  had  an  average  of  only  300  entries  to  add  together. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  respective  dates  on  Avhich  the 
first  and  the  last  district  summary  of  each  province  was  received 
from  the  district  headquai'ters  : — 
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Earlie.st. 

Lal.-t. 

Province. 

District. 

Date  of 
Receipt. 

District. 

Date  of 
Keccipt. 

4  Mar. 

2  „ 

.„{ 

1     » 

7    „ 
11     „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 
11     „ 

6     „ 

4  „ 

Coiiiibatore    

17  Mar. 

Hyderabad  (Sind) 
Siugblioom    (cor- 1 
rectcd)    J 

Garliwal  (British)... 

Dcra  Gliazi  Khan.... 

Chanda  (corrected) 
EUichpur  

9     „ 

Eciigal  1 

Nortli-Wcst  Pro-  "1 
rinccs  and  Oudli  J 

Manbhoom  (cor-  "1 
rectcd) j 

Sultanpur    

21 
10     „ 

26    „ 

Aiiuir     

Aimir  

Central  Provinces  . 

Wai'dali   

31     „ 

JBerar , 

Buldana  

16     „ 

Coorg     

Coorg 

Lakliinipur 

Assam    

Darrnng  (corrected)  31     „ 

Upper  Burma  

Lower       ,,        

Shwebo  (corrected)   26     „ 
North  Arakan  120     .. 

Saiidowav     

1 

"  4.  A.S  regards  tlie  results  of  the  census,  I  do  not  propose  to 
anticipate  comments  tliat  hereafter  will  have  to  be  made  upon  the 
returns  when  finally  abstracted,  so  I  will  offer  no  moi-e  than 
general  remarks  and  explanations.  The  population  dealt  with 
will  amount,  when  the  full  returns  for  the  Feudatory  States  are 
in,  to  just  under  286  millions,  of  which  220^  live  in  British 
territory  and  65^  under  feudatory  rule.  During  the  decade  that 
has  passed  since  the  last  enumeration,  the  gross  increase  has  been 
29  millions,  the  population  of  Italy  or  Prussia  at  their  last  census. 
Deducting  3  millions  of  population  not  brought  under  the  census 
of  1881,  the  balance  of  26  millions  exceeds  the  whole  population 
of  eis-Leithian  Austria,  added  in  ten  years  to  the  soil  of  India. 
Taking  only  British  territory,  and  excluding  Upper  Burma  as  a 
new  acquisition,  it.  appears  that  the  population  has  risen  from 
198,655,160  to  217,487,370,  which  is  about  i"6  per  cent,  above 
what  I  estimated  in  1889  would  be  the  probable  number  for  Avhom 
schedules  and  enumerators  would  have  to  be  provided.  This 
indicates  an  annual  rate  of  increase  very  nearly  14  per  io,oco 
higher  than  I  thought  would  be  the  case.  The  actual  growth  is 
just  under  9^-  per  cent.,  and  the  slight  relatively  greater  increase 
amongst  females  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  greater  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  the  government  in  taking  a  census  rather  than  to 
an  irregular  advance  of  the  sexes.  We  may  account  I  think  for 
the  comparatively  more  rapid  increase  in  feudatory  territory  in 
the  same  way ;  and  in  certain  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Central  Province  Feudatories,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  abnormal  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  small  States  happen  to  bo  just  now  moi^e  directly  under 
British  control  or  administration  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  as 
the  difference  between  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  two  sexes  seems 
to  indicate  that  immigration  is  not  to  be  credited  with  the  variation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  where  the  female  rate  falls 
below  that  of   males,  and    this   is    apj^arently  more   markedly  a 
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charactei'istic  of  the  tracts  most  severely  aflBicted  by  the  great 
famine  of  1876-78  than  of  places  which  have  enjoyed  normal  cir- 
cumstances since  1881.  The  point  is  one  that  will  receive  due 
attention  Avhen  dealing  with  the  full  returns,  as  without  the  age 
tables  it  is  futile  to  attempt  explanation. 

"  Bengal. 

" .").  Looking  at  the  several  Provinces  individually,  the  first 
calling  for  notice  is  Bengal,  ■which  now  returns  a  population 
9  niilhons  in  excess  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  last 
year's  census,  spread  over  an  area  less  than  -~7^  of  that  of  the  latter 
country.  The  general  increase  of  6|  per  cent,  is  spread  over  most 
of  the  province,  but  special  causes  have  been  in  operation  in 
certain  tracts  which  have  been  cursorily  noted  by  the  provincial 
superintendent  of  the  census.  For  instance,  in  Rajshahye  and 
Isuddea  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  tendency  to  malarial 
fever,  owing  to  local  causes,  which  has  driven  the  people  to  a 
more  salubrious  neighbourhood  ;  and  luckily  there  happens  to  be 
good  cultivable  land  available  Avithin  a  reasonable  distance  from 
these  tracts.  Elsewhere  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  propor- 
tionately higher  in  Eastern  Bengal  than  in  either  Behar  or  Orissa. 
On  the  Avhole,  however,  the  ten  years  have  thrown  29  more  persons 
on  every  squai*e  mile  of  land,  and  now  on  that  area  there  are  on  an 
avei-age  for  the  province  no  less  than  474  individuals. 

^^  Xorth-West  Provinces  and  Oudli. 

"  Here  we  have  the  popiilation  of  the  German  Empire  on  less 
than  one-half  its  area.  The  increase  is  within  o'Sy  per  cent,  of 
my  forecast,  and  is  most  apparent  in  Oudh,  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  Xorth-West  Provinces,  and  in  the  Hill  Tracts.  Here,  again, 
the  people  have  begun  to  press  on  the  land  at  the  rate  of  22  per 
square  mile  during  the  ten  years,  and  now  number  442  against  416 
on  that  area.  As  in  Bengal,  three  or  four  districts  show  a  decrease, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  agricultural  deterioration  of  a  portion  of  the 
Doab,  whilst  under  the  hill  ranges  of  the  north,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  nearly  stationary,  the  same  complaint  is  made  as  in  Bengal, 
namely,  the  greater  prevalence  of  malarial  fever  of  late  years  ;  and 
the  I'etui'ns  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  without  foundation. 

"•Madras. 

"  In  Madras,  tlie  population  of  which  now  about  equals  that  of 
Italy  with  Belgium,  the  pressure  of  population  over  the  whole 
presidency  is  consideraloly  less  than  in  the  two  provinces  above 
reviewed  ;  still  there  is  very  considerable  congestion  in  the  highly 
cultivated  ti'acts  to  the  south-east.  My  forecast  of  increase  has 
been  proved  wrong  by  some  3  per  cent.,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree  to  the  return  of  emigrants  or  to  actual  immigration  into 
the  famine  tracts  which  showed  such  a  depletion  in  1881.  The 
areas  of  a  good  many  of  the  districts,  however,  have  been  con- 
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siderably  changed  since  tliat  year,  but  tlie  general  results  seem  to 
show  a  very  large  increase  in  the  centre  and  east,  and  less  along- 
the  west  and  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Coroniandel  Coast.  The 
populous  district  of  Tanjore  contrasts  strangely  with  its  neighbours 
in  an  increase  of  only  4^  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  13  in  Madura, 
19  in  South  Ai'cot,  and.  neai'ly  23  in  Salem.  The  ai'cality  of  the 
presidency  has  risen  from  221  to  248  per  square  mile  in  the  decade. 


^'  Fnvjnh. 

"  The  Punjab,  which,  with  its  feudatories,  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  has  increased  by  neai-ly  two 
million  souls  in  British  teri'itory  alone,  and  now  supports  187  pei- 
square  mile,  or  the  same  as  continental  France,  against  170  in 
1881  (calculated  on  the  revised  area  return).  In  some  degi'ee  the 
increase  is  no  doubt  only  apparent,  being  due  to  more  correct 
returns  of  women  and  children  ;  but  the  extension  of  irrigation 
and  cultivation,  and  of  settlements  on  the  waste  lands  of  the 
province,  is  suflficient  to  account  for  a  considerable  growth  of 
population. 

"Bombay. 

"  Taking  tlie  presidency  proper  as  distinct  from  Sind,  Bombay 
occupies,  as  regards  population,  a  place  between  Hungary  and 
Spain  on  considerably  less  than  the  area  of  the  former.  As  in  the 
case  of  Madras,  the  re-population  of  the  districts  affected  by  the 
famine  of  1876-78  has  shown  iny  forecasts  to  be  considerably  below 
the  actuals.  There  has  been  also  a  very  large  rise  in  the  two 
districts  in  which  good  cultivable  land  is  available  to  the  largest 
extent,  namely,  Khandesh  and  the  Panch  Mahals.  In  Sind  the 
increase  has  been  very  large,  i8|  per  cent.,  compared  with  14^  in 
the  rest  of  the  pi'esidency ;  and  the  return  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  is  a  real,  and  not,  in  spite  of  the  race  and  character  of  the 
population,  only  an  apparent,  variation.  The  areality  of  the  whole 
Presidency  is  now  150  as  compared  with  131  at  last  census. 
Omitting  from  consideration  Sind,  with  its  large  area  of  desert 
and  barren  mountain,  the  calculation  results  in  an  average  of  207, 
against  192  in  1881,  for  the  rest  of  the  province. 


"  Central  Provinces. 

"  jS^ext  in  population  come  the  Central  Provinces,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,761,000,  rather  above  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
combined,  and  with  3I  times  the  area  of  those  countries.  The 
population  per  square  mile  is  now  only  127,  against  117  in  1881. 
With  an  average  increase  of  just  over  9^  per  cent.,  the  districts 
known  as  the  Chattisgarh  show  a  relatively  more  rapid  growth ; 
but  in  the  hilly  tracts  also  the  increase  has  been  notable,  and  may 
partly  be  attributable  to  better  counting. 
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^^  Assam. 

"  This  province  corresponds  very  accurately,  both  iu  area  and 
population,  with  the  returns  for  Roumania.  It  has  increased  in 
about  the  same  i-atio  as  the  Punjab,  and  shows  an  areality  of  117 
as  compared  with  105  per  square  mile  last  census.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  past  an  endemic  outbreak  of  a  kind  of  fever  known 
as  the  '  black  disease,'  which  has  proved  very  destructive  in  the 
Kamrup  district,  and  even  appears  to  have  spread  to  some  extent 
across  the  Brahmaputra.  The  large  increase  shown  against  the 
hill  tracts  in  this  province  is  probably  attributable  to  extension  of 
census  operations  as  much  as  to  the  supposed  prolificity  of  forest 
tj'ibes. 

"  Burma. 

"  Passing  by  the  smaller  provinces,  Berar,  Ajmir,  and  Coorg — 
the  latter  of  which,  by  the  way,  shows  a  remarkable  diminution  in 
its  male  population,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  had  no  explanation — I 
come  to  Bui'ma,  where  the  census  included  veiy  successfully  a 
large  tract  never  before  enumerated.  The  people  are  far  more 
widely  educated  than  in  India  proper,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  census,  though  in  the 
matter  of  house  numbering  I  heard  instances  in  which  their 
interest  was  a  little  too  zealously  exhibited  in  supplement  of  the 
official  registration.  Lower  Burma,  now  equal  in  population  to 
Portugal,  shows  an  extraordinary  increase,  partly  due  to  the 
extension  of  trade  along  the  coast  and  railways,  partly  to  actual 
increase  of  cultivation,  as  on  the  reclaimed  tracts  of  the  Thongwa 
district,  where  an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  is  shown;  and  in  Pegu^ 
Hanthawaddy,  and  Tharawaddy,  in  all  of  which  the  increase  is 
aboA^e  the  provincial  average.  In  Upper  Burma  the  official 
estimate,  based  on  rough  returns  of  taxation,  has  generally  he&a 
largely  exceeded.  Though  affecting  but  a  small  population,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  preliminary  record  of  Wuntho,  where 
there  has  recently  been  some  disturbance,  was  secured  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Katha  before  the  chief  broke  into 
hostilities. 

"  G.  In  conclusion,  I  should  explain  that  I  can  at  present  do  no 
more  than  submit  without  comment  the  returns  for  the  selected 
cities  and  towns  of  India.  The  variations  in  population  in  such 
communities  require,  in  order  to  be  reviewed  thoroughly,  the 
details  of  age,  sex,  and  birthplace,  all  of  which  will  be  available  by 
the  time  I  next  place  the  figui'es  before  Government. 

"  J.  A.  Baixes, 
"  Census  Commissioner  for  India.'^ 
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Province. 


Area 

in  Square 

Miles. 


Occupied  Houses. 


1891. 


1.  Madras  

2.  Bombay  and  Sind. 

3.  Bens-al    


4.  Nortli-Wost  ProTinces  and"! 

Oudh J 

5.  Punjab 

6.  Ajmir-Mcrwara     

7.  Central  Provinces 

.  8.  Berar 

9.  Coorg 

10.  Assam 

11.  Lower  Burma    

12.  Zipper  Burma   


Total  continental . 


143,345 
125,393 
149,725 

10G,111 

111,016 
2,711 
84,445 
17,711 
1,583 
46,307 
87,130 
69,012 


6,697,114 

3>39i.65o 

12,900,629 

8,194,065 
3,218,305 

102,572 

2,163,686 

594,102 
26,724 

1,107,3-3 
855,190 

551,556 


13.  Aden  and  Perim  

14.  Balucliistiin  Cantonments,  &c. 
lo.  Andaman  Islands  (Port  Blair) 
16.  Laccadivc  Islands 


Total  dependencies  

Total  Britisli  territory 
Grand  total,  India* 


9444^9 


13  ? 
10? 
12  ? 
80? 


'lU 


944,604 


1,583,276 


39,802,916 


6,908 
4,543 
->997 
2,899 


1881. 


5,641,914 

2,825,469 

10,531,228 

6,866,503 

2,707,091 

04,118 

2,336,976 

460,027 

22,357 

859,388 

677,362 


32,99^,433 


I'upiilutiou. 


Total. 


1891. 


1881. 


35,588,850  30,812,745 

18,826,820  16,469,199 

70,909,260  66,589,553 

46,922,690]  44,107,869 

20,803,000 


541,890 

10,774,890 

2,896,670 

■172,630 
5,422,620 
4,569,170 
=,984,730 


17,347 


39,820,263 


52,02§,315 


5,254 

2,938 
2,443 


■10,635 


32,S09,06S 


43,404,675 


120,413,220 


18,813,186 
460,722 
9,838,791 
2,672,673 
178,302 
4,881,426 
3,736,771 


19S\59'/,23: 


41,910  1 
26,880 

15,670 
14,410 


34,860 

14,628 
14,473 


98,870 


63,96/ 


220,512,090 


2§4,83~,210 


19^,655,198 


255,689,178 


*  Omittini;  in  1891  about  i,';oo,ooo  persons  in  feudatory  territory  and  9,500  in  Trans- 
wliom  have  been  included  aboye  'in  the  1881  entries.  In  the  total  population  the  excess  ot 
emimcratcd  by  sex,  and  also  (in  1881)  the  inclusion  of  the  gross  figures  for  Kashmir 
excluding  the  corresponding  figures  from  those  of  last  census  in  making  the  comparison, 
comparison  of  the  continental  total  Upper  Burma  is  omitted,  but  not  in  that  showing  the 
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Population. 

T'  .■•i'.  t  ;«M   n 

or   ror.«      c.nxn   1 

Ma 

es. 

Females. 

1801. 

18S1. 

1801. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

17,601,990 

15,250,617 

17,986,860 

15,502,128 

+  i5'5o 

+  15-42 

+  I5-58 

9,743,c6o 

8,505,032 

9,083,760 

7,063,507 

+  i4'3i 

+  1455 

+  14-06 

3  5.3  39>940 

33,122,832 

35,569,320 

33,466,721 

+    6-49 

+    609 

+    6-28 

24,300,290 

22,912,556 

22,622,400 

21,195,313 

+     6-38 

+    605 

+     ^^-74 

11,226,100 

10,202,607 

9,576,900 

8,040,570 

+  ic'4i 

+  1004 

+  10-85 

287,940 

248,844 

253,950 

211,878 

+  17-62 

+  15-71 

+  19-86 

5>390r99o 

4,959,435 

5,383,900 

4,879,350 

+    9'5i 

+    8-70 

+  10-34 

1,491,060 

1,380,492 

1,405,610 

1,292,181 

+    8-38 

+    8-01 

+     8-78 

93,660 

100,439 

76,970 

77,863 

-    319 

-    476 

-     f13 

=,79i>5io 

2,503,703 

2,631,110 

2,377,723 

+  ii'09 

+  11-49 

+  IO-66 

2,415,200 

1,991,005 

=,153,970 

1,745,760 

+  22-28 

+  21-31 

+  23-38 

1,430,170 

1.554.560 

112,113,910 

10 1,17s,  162 

108,299,310 

97,413,073 

+     9-49 

+    9-39 

+     9-58 

28,900 

22,735 

13,010 

12,125 

+    20-22 

+  27-12 

+     7-30 

=3.540 

3,340 

13,430 

12,640 

2,240 

1,088 

+       7-12 

+    6-35 

+  12-68 

^,510 

6,835 

7,900 

7,038 

-    o-4i 

-    4-70 

+     3-43 

7^,580 

42,210 

26,490 

21,731 

112,186,290 

101,220,372 

108,325,800 

97r'Ai-'^2C 

■^    I  I'CO 

+  10-^2 

+  /7-/S' 

143,3/4,930 

129,995,641 

139,230,740 

123,092,222 

-f  12-36 

+  12-13 

+  12-64 

Himalayan  British  tcrritoiy,  for  -wliom  the  returns  are  not  yet  ayailable,  but  tlie  figures  for 
321,540' for  1891,  and  1,701,315  for  1881,  is  due  to  the  indusion  of  Eajputana  Bhils  not 
('.534.97=)-  In  tlie  last  line  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  returns  not  yet  to  hand,  by 
■whilst  the  persons  not  enumerated  by  sex  arc  left  out  of  consideration  in  both  oases.  In  the 
expansion  of  tlie  whole  countrv. 
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State  or  Agency,  &c. 


Area 

in  Square 

Miles. 


Occupied  Houses. 


1S91. 


1881. 


1.  ITydcrabad*  

2.  Baroda* 

3.  Mysore* 

4.  Kaslimii'J  

5.  Ri'ijputanaf    

6.  Central  India*  

7.  Bombay  feudatories*    

8.  Madras  „  *    

9.  Bengal  „  1|    

10.  Central  Province  feudatories. 

11.  North-West  Province  feu- 1 

datories j 

12.  Punjab  feudatories  

13.  Manipiirll   

14.  Sii:kim    

15.  Baluchistan,  

16.  Shan  States  

Total  feudatory  territory.. 


81,807 

8,570 

24,723 

129,750 
75,079 
69,045 
9,475 
37,515 
28,834 

5,125 

38,299 
S\000^ 
0,530^ 

40,000% 


2,Oi8,2l3 

534.858 

886,620 

^0,300% 

2,219,511 
1,921,686 
1,604,478 

75I.72I 
518,900 

392=115 
147,32- 


63S,672 


1,859,600 
479,643 
733,200 

2,101,451 

1,680,394 

1,348,599 

685,447 

505,546 

375,283 

125,907 

655,215 
45,322 


12,208,052'  10,595  fiOl 


l'(ipulation. 


Total. 


1891. 


'0,458,930 
2,414,200 
4,859,760 
2,507,240 

12,300,970 

10,139=570 
8,059,760 
3,693,620 
-,709,750 
2,155,490 

799,160 
4,256,670 


1881. 


9,845,594 
2,185,005 
4,180,188 
l,531-,972t 
10,268,392t 
9,261,907 
6,926,464 
3,344,849 
2,947,308 
1,709,720 

741,750 

3,860,761 
221,070 


64,325,120     57,033,960 


*  Including  the  insulated  British  cantonments  and  stations.  In  Hyderabad  the  Chief 
Jagirs  have  not  yet  furnished  returns,  nor  has  Secunderabad  shown  the  sexes  separately. 

t  Including  Bhils  not  enumerated  by  sex. 

X  The  last  Kashmir  census  was  taken  in  1873,  and  excludes,  like  the  present  one,  the 
females  of  the  dominant  Hindu  caste.  The  return  from  Gilgit  too  has  been  stopped  by  snow 
on  the  passes. 
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Popu 

atioM. 

„.  (""..nf    ..;.,„„  !„.*  !-•„..,.,. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

1S91. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

5,281,490 

5,002,137 

5,096,840 

4,843,457 

1,253,180 

1,139,512 

1,161,020 

1,045,493 

+   i6'09 

+     9-97 

+    ll'OS 

2,44-,550 

2,085,842 

2,417,210 

2,100,346 

+  io'i6 

+  17-10 

+    15-09 

1,277,630 

1,123,100 

.... 

6,416,010 

5,4G1,493 

5,750,530 

4,640,556 

+  i9'79 

+  17-48 

■<-  23'9I 

5,296,960 

4,882,823 

4,842,610 

4,379,084 

+     9"47 

+    8-48 

+    10-58 

4,119,070 

3,564,441 

3,940,690 

3,362,023 

+  i6"36 

+  15-56 

+   17-21 

1,848,760 

1,662,540 

1,844,860 

1,682,309 

+  10-43 

+  11-20 

+     9-66 

1,372,020 

1,502,759 

1,337,730 

1,444,549 

1,086,590 

867,687 

1,068,900 

842,033 

+  26-07 

+  25-23 

+  26-94 

412,170 

381,699 

386,990 

357,051 

4-      7-74 

+    7-14 

+     8-38 

2,322,210 

2,111,779 
109,557 

1,934,460 

1,748,982 
111,513 

.... 

+   10-25 

+    9-96 

+   10-60 

33,128,640 

2S\773,269 

30,904,940 

26,557,396 

+  i4'37 

+  I6-75 

+   IS- 10 

§  Italicised  figures  are  estimates  only.  The  enumeration  of  the  three  last  States  is  not 
to  be  taken  till  May,  and  will  consist  of  a  rough  census  by  households  only. 

II  No  return  yet  received  for  most  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  feudatories,  or  from  Maniiiur. 

N.B. — The  total  population  in  1891  and  1881  includes  321,540  and  1,701,315  persons 
respectively,  who  were  not  enumerated  by  sex.  The  percentage  of  variation  in  the  total 
excludes  the  population  of  1881,  for  which  the  returns  in  1891  hare  not/  yet  been  received. 
Omitting  those  not  shown  by  sex  at  each  enumeration,  the  increase  in  the  total  is  17-35  per 
cent. 
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C'e7isus  of  India,  1891.  rRELiMiXAuv  Totals.— Part  ('.   Cities  and  Ton  as. 


City  or  Town. 


Population. 


1891. 


1.  Calcutia  and  subiu-bs 

2.  Ilowrali  aiifl  Ballj    .. 

3.  Gdva  

4.  Monghjr    

5.  Dacca 

G.  Bhagalpxn' 

7.  Dai'bbanga 

8.  Chupra  

9.  Bombay  and  island  ... 

10.  Karaclii 

11.  Poona 

12.  Alimedabad  

13.  Surat 

14.  Sliolapnr    

15.  Hyderabad  (Sind)     ... 

16.  Hubli 

17.  Madras  

18.  Tricbinopoly 

19.  Madura 

20.  Tanjore : 

21.  Combaconam     

22.  Xegajiatam    

23.  Calicut   

24.  Salem 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


Nagpiu'  

Jubbulpur 

Laliorc   

Delhi  

Amritsar    

Peshawar  

Multan  

Umballa     

Rawal  Pindi 

Sialkot    

Allahabad 

Lucknow    

Agra  

Benares 

Cawnporc  

Meerut  

Bareli 

Shajehanpur 

Moradabad    

Farakhabad  

Aligarh  

Sahiiranpur    

Goraklipur 

Mirzapur    

Faizabad  and  Ajodhia 

jMuttra  , 

Rangoon , 

Mandalay  

Maulmain  


840,130 
129,800 

79.920 

<;6,97o 

83,760 

68,780 

73.320 

56,980 

804,470 

104,250 

160,460 

141;, 990 

108,000 

61,312 
57,790 

50,780 

1449.950 

[  90,730 

87,430 

64,060 
04,000 

58,850 
65,710 
67,750 

117,910 

84,570 

176,720 

i9^,';8o 

136,500 

83,930 

74.510 

79,270 

73.460 

54,930 

176,770 

272,590 

165,340 

222,420 

182,310 

116,300 

121, 6S0 

77,690 
73,440 
78,180 

60,370 

63,300 
66,300 
82,660 
79,200 
60,020 
181,210 
187,910 
57,920 


1881. 


741,600 

105,570 

76,410 

55,370 

79,080 

68,240 

65,950 

51,670 

773,200 

73,560 

129,750 

127,620 

109,840 

61,280 

48,150 

37,680 

405,850 

84,4.50 

73,810 

54,750 

60,000 

53.860 

57,090 

50,670 

98,300 

75,710 

149,370 

173,390 

151,900 

79,980 

68,670 

67,460 

52,980 

45,760 

148,550 

261,300 

160,200 

199,700 

151,440 

99,570 

113,420 

74,830 

67,390 

62,440 

61,730 

59,190 

57.920 

56,380 

55,570 

47,480 

134,180 


Variation 
per 
Cent. 


Remarks. 


+  13'29 

+  22-95 

+  4'59 
+    2-89 

+  5-92 
+  o'7i 
+  1  ri7 

+  I0'2  7 

+  4-04 
+  41-72 

+  34'77 
+  H'39 

-  1-68 

+  0-05 
+  20-02 

-^34'77 
+  10-87 

+  7-44 
+  18-4C; 

-  1-20 

-  900 
+  9-27 
+  15*10 
•<-33'7i 

+  i9'95 
+  1 1-70 
-♦-I8-31 
+  J 1-64 
-1014 
+   4-94 
+    8-49 
+  i7'';i 
+  38-66 
+  20-04 
+  19-00 
+   4'32 
+    3-21 
+  11-38 
+  20-38 
+  16-80 
+    7-28 
+   3-82 
+    8-98 
+  25-21 
—   2-21 
+    6-94 
+  14-47 
+  46-61 
+  43-06 
+  26-41 
+  35'05 


53,110  I  +    9-05 


Area  not  identical. 


Patna      and      BeJiar 
returns      not      yet 


receired. 


25.  Bellary  return  not 
yet  received. 


Decrease  in  the  city 
itself,  whilst  suburbs 
and  cantonment 
have  increased. 
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Census  of  India,  1891.     Part  C.     Citu's  and  Touiis—Contd. 


City  or  Town. 


55.  llyclrtibad  (Doccan) 

56.  Bnngnlore  

57.  Baroda  

58.  Rampur 

59.  Bhartpiir   

60.  Patitila    

61.  Alwar 

62.  Ajmir 

63.  Srinagar 


Population. 


1891. 


39--730 

179,670 

1 16,460 

73,530 

67,560 
55,960 
90,880 

67,877 
120,340 


1881. 


.'551 
155 
101 
74 
QQ 
53 
80 
•is. 


860 
,820 
250 
IGO 
<;30 
870 
7-10 


per 
Cent. 


+  10'64 
+  15-28 
+  14-^8 

-  007 
+    ;-i2 

+  4'54 
•i-  r  I  z 
+  ;9-26 


Remarks. 


Jejpove  and  Bliauna- 
gar  returns  not  yet 
recoived. 


II. — The  Wliite  and  Colored  Pojmlatioii  of  the  Southern' United 
States,  1890. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  tlie  Census  Bidletin  No.  48, 
dated  27tli  March,  1891  :— 

"  The  relative  rate  of  increase  of  tlie  white  and  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  States  during  the  last  decade  is  a  ifiatter  of 
such  general  importance  and  interest  as  to  demand  special  atten- 
tion. What  is  termed  the  race  count  has  therefore  been  made  for 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  and  for  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  in  advance  of  the  main  work  of  tabulation.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  tables,  the  total  population  embraced 
in  this  count  is  23,875,259,  of  which  16,868,205  were  white, 
6,996,166  colored,  and  10,888  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians.  In 
the  States  herewith  included  were  found  in  1890  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  the  entire  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  so  that  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  increase 
the  returns  of  these  States  are  adequate  and  not  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  returns  of  the  other  States  and  terri- 
tories, where  the  colored  population  is  small. 

"  The  abnormal  increase  of  the  colored  population  in  what  is 
known  as  the  black  belt  during  the  decade  ending  in  1880  led  to 
the  popular  belief  that  the  negroes  were  increasing  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  the  white  population.  This  error  was  a  natural 
one,  and  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the 
increase  shown  by  the  Tenth  Census  was  real  and  how  much  was 
due  to  the  omissions  of  the  census  of  1870.  This  question  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  16,  and  it  is  now  merely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  tabulations  herewith  given  sustain  the 
theory  already  advanced,  that  the  high  rate  of  increase  in  the 
growth  of  the  colored  population  as  shown  in  1880  was  apparent, 
not  real,  and  was  due  to  imperfect  enumeration  in  the  southern 
States  in  1870. 

"Attention  is  first  called  to  Table  I  on  the  following  page, 
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sliowincf  the  white  and  colored  popuhition  of  the  States  under 
discussion  at  each  census  since  1790,  tot^ether  with  the  number  of 
colored  to  each  100,000  white,  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
respectively  of  white  and  colored  for  the  several  decades. 

"The  table  summarises  the  entire  case.  In  1890  there  were  in 
the  States  under  discussion  6,996,166  colored  inhabitants,  and  in 
1880  6,142,360.  The  colored  element  increased  during  the  decade 
at  the  rate  of  13*90  per  cent.  The  white  population  of  these 
States  in  1890  numbered  16,868,205,  and  in  1880  13,530,408. 
They  inci'eased  during  the  decade  at  the  rate  of  24*67  per  cent., 
or  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  colored  element. 

"  In  1880  the  proportion  of  Avhite  to  persons  of  color  in  these 
States  was  in  the  relation  of  100,000  to  45,397.  In  1890  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  class  had  diminished,  being  then  as 
J 00,000  to  41,475. 

"During  the  past  decade  the  colored  race  has  not  lield  its  own 
against  the  white  in  a  region  where  the  climate  and  conditions  are, 
of  all  those  which,  the  country  affords,  the  best  suited  to  its 
development. 

Table  I. 


Population. 

Nunilier  of 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase. 

Years. 

Colured 

to   ICOjOCO 

White. 

Colored- 

White. 

White. 

Colored. 

1790  .... 

1,271,488 

689,884 

54,258 

— 

— 

1800  .... 

1,702,980 

918.336 

53,9=5 

33-94 

33'ii 

'10  .... 

2,208,785 

1,272,119 

57>594 

29-70 

38-5  = 

'20  .... 

2,831,560 

1,653,240 

58,386 

28-20 

29-96 

'30  .... 

3,660,758 

2,187,545 

59,757 

29-28 

3="33 

'40  .... 

4,63^,530 

2,701,901 

58,3  =  5 

26-55 

23'5i 

'50  .... 

6,222,418 

3,442,238 

55,320 

34-32 

2  7  "40 

'60  .... 

8,203,852 

4,216,241 

51,393 

31-84 

22-49 

'70  .... 

9>8i2,732 

4,555,990 

46,429 

19-61 

8-o6 

'80  .... 

13,530,408 

■6,142,360 

45,397 

37-89 

34'8  = 

'90  .... 

16,868,205 

6,996,166 

41,475 

24-67 

i3'90 

"  Referring  again  to  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  but  three 
decades,  that  is  from  1800  to  1830,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
the  slave  trade  was  in  progTess,  has  the  colored  race  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  white.  Since  1830  the  white  people  have 
steadily  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  coloi'ed.  This 
increase  has  not  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  immigration,  for  with 
the  exception  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  these  States  have  received 
comparatively  few  immigrants  either  from  foreign  countries  or 
from  the  northern  States. 

"  Similarly  the  proportion  of  the  colored  inhabitants  to  the 
■white  increased  somewhat  between  1800  and  1830,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  steadily  diminished.  In  1830,  when  this  proportion 
was  at  its  maxinium,  there  were  nearly  6  colored  inhabitants  to 
10  white,  but  this  proportion  has  been  reduced  to  a  trifle  more 
than  4  at  the  present  date,  or  by  nearly  one-third  of  its  amount. 

"  The  deficiencies  of  the  ninth  census  are  so  apparent  in  this 
table  that  any  extended  reference  to  them  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
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"  Table  II  shows  for  each  of  the  States  under  discussion  the 
number  of  white,  colored,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  inhabi- 
tants according  to  the  census  of  1890  : — 

Table  TI. 


States. 

Total 
Population. 

\Vliite. 

Colored. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Indians. 

Total    

23,875,259 

16,868,205 

6,996,166 

2,581 

100 

8,207 

1,513,017 

1,128,179 

168,493 

230,392 

391,422 

1,837,353 

1,427,096 

1,858,635 

1,118,587 

1,042,390 

1,289,600 

2,679,184 

1,617,947 

1,151,149 

1,767,518 

2,235,523 

1,655,980 

762,794 

850,796 
816,517 
'39,429 
154,352 
224,461 
973,462 
1,374,882 
1,585,526 
554,712 
824,149 

539,703 
2,524,468 
1,049,191 

458,454 
1,332,971 
1,741,190 
1,014,680 

729,262 

681,431 
311,227 

29,022 

75,927 
166,678 
863,716 

51,251 
272,981 
562,893 
218,004 
747,720 
154,131 
567,170 
692,503 
434,300 
492,837 
640,867 

33,508 

40 
131 

38 
86 

lOI 

110 

107 
29 
315 
197 
122 

413 
15 
20 
64 

727 
50 
16 

8 

14 

1 

1 

39 

6 

1 

4 

10 

3 

13 

750 

304 

4 

19 

168 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida    

Grcor^ia  

64 

856 

98 

628 

Kansas     

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maryland    

34 

2,054 

168 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Cai'olina 

South        „        

1,571 
172 
173 
766 

370 
8 

Texas  

West  Yirginia    

■'  Table  III  presents  the  composition  of  the  population  in  1890 
and  1880  of  each  of  the  States  named  therein,  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  the  total  population  of  each  State  : — 

Table  III. 


states. 


1890. 


White.  I    Colored.       All  Others.* 


1880. 


White.      Colored.       All  Others.* 


Alabama   

Arkansas  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

North  Carolina    

South         „  

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia    

West  Virginia 


54'9i 
72-37 
82-75 
66'99 

57-35 
52-98 

96-34 
85-30 
49-59 
79"o6 

41-85 
94-23 
64-8  <; 
39-82 
75-42 
77-89 
6i"27 
95-61 


4504 
27-59 
17-22 
32-96 
42-58 
47-01 

3-59 
14-69 
50-32 
20-92 
57-98 

5-75 
35-05 
6016 
24-57 
2204 
38-70 

4-39 


0-05 
0-04 
0-03 
0-05 
0-07 
o'oi 
0-07 
o'oi 
0-09 

O'OZ 

0-17 

0-02 
O'lO 
C'02 

o"oi 

0-07 
0-0-3 


52-45 
73-71 
81-96 
66-44 
52-92 
52-97 
95-59 
83-53 
48-40 

77-51 
42-36 
93-29 
61-96 

39-29 
73-84 

75"22 

';8-24 
95-81 


47-53 
26-25 
18-04 
33-55 
4701 
47-02 

4-33 
16-47 
51-46 
22-49 
57-47 

6-70 
37-95 
60-70 
2614 
24-71 
41-76 

4-19 


0-02 
0-04 

o'oi 
0-07 
0-0 1 
o-c8 

0-14 

0-17 

Q-OI 
0-09 

o-oi 

0-02 
C-07 


*  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 
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"  Table  IV  shows  the  number  of  white  and  colored  inhabitants 
of  the  same  States  at  each  census  from  1850  to  1890  inclusive  : — 

Table  IV. 


WJiitc. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

Total    

16,868,205 

13,530,408 

9,812,732 

8,203,852 

6,222,418 

830,796 
816,517 
139.429 

224,461 

973,462 

1,374,882 

1,585,526 

554,712 

824,149 

539,703 

2,524,468 

1,049,191 

458,454 

1,332,971 

1,741,190 

1,014,680 

729,262 

662,185 
591,531 
120,160 
118,006 
14«,605 
816,906 
952,155 

1,377,179 
454,954 
724,693 
479,398 

2,022,826 
867,242 
391,105 

1,138,831 

1,197,237 
880,858 
592,537 

521,384 
362,115 
102,221 
88,278 
96,057 
638,926 
346,377 

1,098,692 
362,065 
605,497 
382,896 

1,603,146 
678,470 
289,667 
936,119 
564,700 
712,089 
424,033 

526,271 

324,143 

90,589 

60,763 

77,746 

591,550 

106,390 

919,484 

357,456 

515,918 

353,899 

1,063,489 

629.942 

291,300 

826,722 

420,891 

1,047,299 

426,514 

162,189 

71,169 

District  of  Columbia 
Plorida    

37,941 
47,203 

"^21,572 

761,413 

255,491 

417,943 

291^,718 

592,004 

Nortii  Carolina  

South         „         

553,028 

274,563 
7<;6,836 

1  ^4,034 

894,800 

West  Virginia    

Colored. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

Total   

6,996,166 

6,142,360 

4,555,990 

4,216,241 

3,442,238 

681,431 
311,227 

29,022 
75,927 
166,678 
863,716 
5 ',251 
272,981 
562,893 
218,004 
747,720 

154.131 
567,170 
692,503 
434,300 

492,837 

640,867 

33,508 

600,103 
210,666 

26,442 

59,596 
126,690 
725,133 

43,107 
271,451 
483,655 
210,230 
650,291 
145,3.50 
531,277 
604,332 
403,151 
393,384 
631,616 

25,886 

475,510 
122,169 

22,794 

43,404 
91,689 

545,142 

17,108 

222,210 

364,210 

175.391 
444,201 
118,071 
391.650 
415.814 
322,331 

253,475 

512,841 

17,980 

437,770 

111,259 

21,627 

14,316 

62,677 

465,698 

627 

236,167 

350,373 

171,131 

437,404 

118,503 

361,522 

412,320. 

283,019 

182,921 

548,907 

34c, 109 

47,708 

20,363 

District  of  Columbia 

13,746 
40,242 

Georgia   

384,613 

Eertucky    

220,99Z 

262,271 

165,091 

310,808 

90,040 

North  Carolina  

South         „         

316,011 

393.944 
24";, 881 

<;8,558 

<;26,86i 

West  Virginia    

"  Tables  V  and  VI  show  the  number  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  white  and  colored  persons  at  each  decade  since  1850-60 
as  follows : — 
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Table  Y. 


lucrease  of  White. 


St-ntes. 


1880-90.  1870-80.  1860-70.   1850-60. 


Uabania    

Arkansas  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

.i-loricla , 

jreorgia 

vansas  

Kentucky  

jouisiana 

ffnrvlnnd 

--'Ppi    


■orm  Carolina , 
outh        „ 

'ennessce 

eias 

irginia    

rest  Virginia  .. 


No. 

168,611 

224,986 

19,269 

36,346 

81,856 

156,556 

422,727 

208,347 

99,758 
99.456 

60,305 
501,642 
181,949 

67,349 
194,140 

543,953 
133,822 
136,725 


No. 

140,801 

229,416 

17,939 

29,728 

46,548 

177,980 

605,778 

278,487 

92,889 

119,196 

96,502 

419,680 

188,772 

101,438 

202,712 

632,537 

168,769 

168,504 


No. 

No. 

4,887* 

90,757 

37,972 

161,954 

11,632 

19,420 

27,515 

22,822 

18,311 

30,543 

47,376 

69,978 

239,987 

— 

179,208 

158,071 

4,6oQ 

101,965 

89,579 

97,975 

28,997 

58,181 

539,657 

471,485 

48,528 

76,914 

^,6^5* 

16,737 

109,397 

69,886 

143,809 

266,857 

88,823t 

152,499t 

Increase  of  Colored. 


1880-90. 1 1870-80.   1860-70.   1850-60 


No. 

81,328 

100,561 

2,580 

16,331 

39,988 

138,583 
8,144 

i,';3o 
79,238 

7,774 
97,429 

8,781 

35,893 
88,171 

31,149 

99,453 
9,251 
7,622 


No. 
124,593 

88,497 
3,648 

16,192 

35,001 
179,991 

25,999 

49,241 
119,445 

34,839 
206,090 

27,279 
139,627 
188,518 

80,820 

139,909 

118,775 

7,906 


No. 

37,740 
10,910 
1,167 
29,088 
29,012 

79,444 
16,481 

13,957* 
13,837 

4,260 

6,797 
432* 
30,128 

3,494 
39,312 

70,554 
i8,o86*t 


No. 
92,661 
63,551 
■  1,264 
570 
22,435 
81,085 

15,175 

88,102 
6,040 

126,596 
28,463 
45,511 
18,376 
37,138 

124,363 
22,0461 


*  Decrease. 
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Table  VI. 


States. 

Increase  of  White. 

Increase  of  Colored. 

1880-90. 

1870-80.   1860-70. 

1850-60. 

1880-90.  1870-80. 

1860-70. 

1850-60. 

labama    

Per  cnt. 

25-46 
38-03 
16-04 
30-80 
57-40 
19-16 
44-40 
15-13 
21-93 
13-72 
12-58 
24-80 
20-98 
17-22 
17-05 
45-43 
15-19 
23-07 

Per  cut. 
27-01 
63-35 
1755 
33-68 
48-46 
27-86 

174-89 
25-35 
25-66 
19-69 
25-20 
26-18 
27-82 
3502 
21-65 

112-01 
23-70 
39-74 

Per  cnt. 

0-93* 
11-71 
12-84 
45-28 

23-55 
8-01 

225-57 
19-49 

1-29 
17-36 

8-19 
50-74 

7-70 

0-56* 
13-23 
34-17 

8-48t 

Per  cnt. 
23-39 
99-86 
27-29 
60-15 
64-71 
13-42 

20-76 

39-91 

23-44 

19-67 

79-64 

13-91 

6-10 

9-23 

173-25 

17-04t 

Per  cnt. 

13-55 
47-73 

9-76 
27-40 
31-56 
19-11 
18-89 

0-56 
16-38 

3-70 
14-98 

6-04 

6-76 
14-59 

7-73 
25-28 

1-46 
29-44 

Per  cnt. 
26-20 
72-44 
16-00 
37-31 
38-17 
33-02 

151-97 
22-16 
32-80 
19-86 
46-40 
23-10 
35-65 
45-34 
25-07 
55-20 
23-16 
43-97 

Per  cnt. 
8-62 
9-81 

5-40 
203-19 

46-29 
17-06 

2,628-55 
5-91* 

3-95 
2-49 
!-£;< 
0-36* 

8-33 

0-85 

13-89 
38-57 
t3-29* 

Per  cnt. 

rkansas  

26-85 

elaware  

13321 

istrict  of  Columbia 
lorida 

621 

4-15 

55-75 

tjorgia 

ansas  

21-08 

entueky 

6-87 

Juisiana 

arvland 

33-59 

ississippi    

3-66 

iseoun    

40-73 

irth  Carolina 

uth        

■nncssee 

3161 

14-40 

4-66 

'las 

1510 

rginia    

21238 

eat  Virginia 

4-lSt 

*  Decrease. 


t  Including  West  Virginia, 


''Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  colored  inhabitants  in  each 
of  the  States  under  discussion  at  each  census  from  1850  to  1890 
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inclusive,  under  the  supposition  that  the  total  number  of  white 
was  100,000 : — 

Table  VIT. 


states. 

Number  of  Colored  to  loo.ocx)  White. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

82,021 
38,116 
20,815 
49,191 
74,257 
88,726 
3,728 
17,217 
101,475 
26,452 

'38,543 

6,105 

54,058 
157,052 
32,581 
28,305 
63,160 
4,595 

90,625 
35,614 
22,005 
50,502 
88,840 
88,766 
4,527 
19,711 

106,309 
29,010 

135,647 

7,185 

61,261 

154,519 

35,400 

32,858 

71,705 

4,369 

91,201 
33,738 
22,299 
49,167 

95,453 
85,322 

4,939 

20,225 

100,592 

28,966 

126,328 

7,365 

57,725 

143,549 

34,433 

44,887 

72,019 

4,240 

83,183 
34,324 
23,874 
23,560 
80.618 
78,725 
589 
25,685 
98,018 
33,170 

123,596 
11,143 
57,390 

141,545 
34,234 
43,460 
52,412 

80,914 

29,415 
28  612 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
riorida    

36,230 
85.253 
73,741 

Georgia  

Kansas     

Kentucky    

29,024 

102,654 

39,501 

105,103 

>  5,209 

57,142 

143,480 

32,488 

38,016 

58,880 

Louisiana    

Maryland    

Mississijjpi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  

South         „         

Tennessee    

Texas  

Virginia  

West  Virginia    

"  The  last  two  tables  are  of  special  interest,  as  they  illustrate 
the  movements  of  the  colored  element  during  the  past  half  century. 
An  inspection  of  them  makes  it  evident  that  there  has  been  no 
extended  northward  movement  of  this  element  since  the  time  of 
the  civil  war.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  border  States  appear  to  have  lost  rather  than 
gained,  and  during  the  last  decade  there  becomes  perceptible  a 
southward  movement  of  the  colored  element  from  the  border 
States  into  those  bordering  the  Giilf,  particularly  into  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas,  where  they  have  increased  proportionately  to  the 
white.  Let  the  States  under  consideration  be  divided  into  two 
gi'oups,  the  first  comprising  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  the  second  South  Carolina, 
Geoi'gia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas.  In  the  first  of  these  groups  the  increase  of  the  white 
population  from  1880  to  1890  was  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  colored  element  was  but  5*50  per  cent.  In  the 
second  group  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  white  was  29-63  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  colored  was  but  19*10  per  cent.  In  the  first 
group  the  number  of  colored  to  100.000  white  diminished  between 
1880  and  1890  from  26,700  to  23,089,  or  I3"52  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  second  it  diminished  from  80,116  to  73,608,  or  only  8- 12  per 
cent.  There  is  therefore  a  perceptible  tendency  southward  of  the 
colored  people,  which,  while  by  no  means  powerful,  has  resulted  in 
drawing  a  notable  proportion  of  that  element  from  the  border 
States  and  in  producing  in  two  of  the  far  southern  States  a  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  colored  element  than  of  the  white. 
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"  Of  the  States  under  discussion,  three,  namely,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  contained  in  1800  a  iarg'er  number  of 
colored  people  than  of  white.  Of  the  population  of  South  Carolina 
more  than  three-fifths  are  colored.  Five  other  States,  namelj, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Cai'olina,  and  Vii-ginia,  con- 
tained a  colored  element  ranging  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
population. 

"  California  hy  i?ace— 1890  and  1880. 

"  A  special  count  by  race  was  also  made  by  this  office  for  the 
State  of  California  in  order  to  separate  the  Chinese  and  Indians 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  that 
State,  for  purposes  of  State  apportionment.  For  the  State  as  a 
whole  the  white  population  has  increased  from  767,181  in  1880  to 
1,111,558  in  1890,  an  increase  of  344.377,  or  44*89  per  cent.  The 
colored  population  in  the  State  shows  an  increase  during  the  decade 
of  5,419,  or  90*05  per  cent.,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
Chinese  of  3,451,  or  4*59  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  Indians 
in  the  State  is  less  in  1890  than  in  1880  by  3,922,  or  a  decrease  of 
24*10  per  cent.  The  number  of  Japanese  in  1890  as  compared 
with  1880  is  large,  although  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the 
whole  population.  The  number  of  Japanese  retui-ned  in  1890  is 
1,099,  ^s  against  86  in  1880.  The  total  population  of  the  State  for 
1890  is  1,208,130,  as  compared  with  864,694  for  1880,  the  increase 
being  343:436,  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  39*72. 


California. 

Wbite. 

Colored. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Indians. 

1890. 

1880. 

1800. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

The  State 

1,111,558 

767,181 

">437 

6,01s 

71,681 

75,132 

1,099 

86 

12,555 

16,277 

"Egbert  P.  Porter, 

"  Stijjerintendent  of  Census." 


III. — Emigration  and  Immigration  in  1890. 

In  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Giffen  states  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  usual  tables  relating 
to  emigration  and  immigration  for  the  year  1890,  with  compara- 
tive tables  for  previous  years.  In  addition,  I  have  also  to  submit, 
as  was  done  last  year,  a  set  of  tables  relating  specially  to  the 
immigration  of  aliens  from  Europe,  along  with  information  of  a 
miscellaneous  character  which  has  been  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  sources  on  the  same  subject. 

"  The  u.sual  tables,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
reports,  and  what  is  now  more  important  than  ever  to  keep  in 
mind,  owing  to  the  information  of  a  different  character  now  added 
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relate  only  to  the  passenger  movement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  places  out  of  Europe,  excluding  also  all  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  being  based  on  passenger  lists  obtained  in  the 
administration  of  the  Passengers  Acts,  though  some  of  the  lists 
are  from  vessels  not  under  the  Acts,  and  the  lists  in  these  cases  ai-e 
obtained  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  record.  The  additional 
tables,  while  specially  related,  as  ahove  explained,  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  from  Eui-opean  ports,  also  bear  upon  the  general 
passenger  movement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  European 
ports.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  report  to  deal  first,  in  a 
separate  part,  with  the  usual  tables  relating  to  emigration  and 
immigration  to  and  from  places  out  of  Europe,  and  then  to  pass  on 
to  the  discussion,  in  another  separate  part,  of  the  new  tables  and 
information  relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  from  Europe, 
and  the  passenger  movement  generally  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe. 

Pai:t  I. 

"  The  most  general  remark  to  be  made  on  the  tables  relating 
to  emigration  and  immigration  to  and  from  extra-European 
places  is  that  the  figures  show  farther  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  last  year ;  and,  which  has  often  been  referred  to  in 
previous  years,  when  emigration  is  at  a  low  point,  immigra- 
tion is  also  at  a  low  point,  and  the  excess  of  emigration  over 
immigration  is  at  a  minimum;  afterwards  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion both  increase,  but  at  first  emigration  more  than  immigration, 
so  that  the  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  grows  very 
large;  in  a  later  stage  immigration  increases  more  than  emigration, 
and  the  excess  of  emigration  diminishes,  while  the  increase  of 
immigration  goes  on  even  after  emigration  has  begun  to  decline,  so 
that  the  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  declines  even 
more  than  emigration  itself  does ;  finally  the  circle  is  completed 
by  emigration  and  immigration  both  declining,  bat  still  emigration 
more  than  immigi'ation,  so  that  the  excess  of  emigration  falls  to  a 
minimum.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  former  periods  of 
rising  and  falling  emigration,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  course  of 
the  present  movement  entirely  corresponds.  In  1889  a  decline  of 
the  emigration  from  the  high  figures  of  previous  jeavs  was  notice- 
able, with  a  still  greater  decline  of  the  net  emigration,  owing  to 
immigration  actually  increasing,  and  in  1890  the  same  features  are 
still  observable  generally.  Immigration  has  again  increased  while 
emigration  has  been  declining,  and  the  excess  of  emigration  in 
1890  is  consequently  smaller  than  for  several  years.  According  to 
the  usual  rule,  as  noticed  last  year,  a  period  of  minimum  emigra- 
tion and  immigration,  with  a  small  balance  of  net  emigration, 
must  be  again  approaching. 

"  Dealing  w'ith  the  figures  as  to  British  and  Irish  emigration 
only,  we  have  the  followdng  figures  of  net  emigration  since  1887, 
"when  a  maximum  appears  to  have  been  reached  : — 

1887  i96,oiz 

'88  185,795 

'89 150,725 

'90  108,646 
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"  The  proportion  to  the  total  population  is  0-28  per  cent,  only, 
or  the  lowest  proportion  on  record  in  the  table,  Avhich  begins  with 
the  year  1876,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  1876,  1877, 
1878,  when  the  percentages  were  O'li,  0*09,  and  0-17  respectively. 
In  1885,  which  was  a  niiuimum  year,  the  percentage  was  0"34,  or 
rather  higher  than  the  percentage  of  last  year. 

"  The  experience  of  former  years  having  thus  held  good  until 
now  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  emigration,  which,  commenced  after 
1885,  we  may  anticipate  during  the  present  year,  and  probably  for 
the  year  after,  even  lower  figures  for  gross  and  net  emigration, 
than  those  of  the  past  year.  Those  figures  still  belonged  to  a 
period  of  increasing,  or  at  least,  stationary  immigration,  coupled 
with  declining  emigration.  The  years  of  absolute  minimum  are, 
however,  usually  marked  by  a  low  immigration,  as  well  as  a  low 
emigration,  and  we  have  now^  to  see  whether,  according  to  former 
experience,  immigration  as  well  as  emigration  will  decline. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  as  bearing  on  this  point, 
that  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  fully  confirmed  the  state- 
ments in  former  reports  as  to  the  coincidence  of  a  period  of 
large  emigration  with  the  first  years  of  prosperity  succeeding  a 
period  of  dulness  in  trade,  and  the  falling  off  of  emigration  as 
prosperity  reaches  a  maximum.  To  all  appearance  the  maximum 
of  the  recent  period  of  prosperity  was  reached  in  1889-90,  and  the 
tendency  at  present  is  towards  depression.  The  farther  falling  off 
in  emigration,  w^hich  there  is  now  reason  to  anticipate,  seems 
likely  also,  as  was  the  case  in  former  periods,  to  be  associated  with 
a  period  of  depression  in  trade.  No  absolute  rule,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, is  being  laid  down.  All  that  is  noticed  is  the  coincidence  of 
an  order  in  recent  events  with  an  order  observable  in  former 
periods  of  increasing  and  decreasing  emigration. 

Part  II. 

"  I  have  now  to  submit  the  tables  and  information  which  have 
been  prepared,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  from  European  ports,  and  especially  the  immigration  of 
"destitute  aliens." 

"  To  make  the  information  as  complete  as  possible,  the  depart- 
ment has  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
view  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  of  the  passenger  movement 
between  this  country  and  European  ports,  which  will  supplement 
to  some  extent  the  view  hitherto  given  in  the  tables  in  these  reports 
of  the  passenger  movement  between  this  country  and  places  out  of 
Europe.  If  there  were  any  great  movement  of  immigration  into 
this  country,  it  should  appear  in  the  two  returns  in  question.  It 
is  known  that,  on  balance,  there  is  a  large  emigration  of  foreigners 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  extra- European  places,  and  if  the  net 
immigration  from  Europe  is  on  the  whole  no  greater  than  this 
emigration  of  foreign  pei-sons,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  very 
little  immigration  of  foreigners  for  permanent  settlement  into  this 
country.  Many  of  the  foreign  emigrants  to  extra-European  places 
via  the  United  Kingdom,  are  known,  in  fact,   to   proceed   upon 
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through  tickets  to  their  destination,  but  it  is  interesting,  neverthe- 
less, to  see  how  the  whole  account  balances. 

"  It  a}5pears  that  the  principal  railway  and  shipping  companies 
carrying  passengers  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  European 
ports,  report  the  following  passenger  movement  in  1890 : — 


Number  of  Passengers. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Principal  shipping  companies 

Belgian  State  mail  packets  (Dover  and  Ostend) 
Eailway  companies   

129,805                      76,937 

38,5G2                   37,287 

282,117                 278,701 

Totril    

450,511              1              3Q2.Q2I; 

"  In  other  words,  the  balance  of  the  passenger  movement  thus 
dealt  with  is  as  follows  : — 

Inwards     450,514 

Outwards 392,925 


Net  influx 57,589 


"  And  this  is  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  an  efflux  of  foreigners 
to  extra-European  places,  as  shown  by  the  tables  in  Part  I,  annexed, 
of  the  following  amount : — 

Emigration  of  foreigners  to  non-European  places  "1 

via  the  United  Kingdom  J      ""^''^  ^ 

Immigration  of  ditto  from  non-European  places 44,663 

Net  emigration  49,852 

"  The  two  accounts  do  not  exactly  balance,  as  it  was  hardly 
expected  they  should  do.  There  is  a  small  passenger  movement  in  the 
usual  Tables  of  Emigration  and  Immigration,  where  the  nationality 
is  not  recorded,  while  the  figures  of  the  passenger  movement  to  and 
from  European  ports  are  not  complete,  as  only  passenger  companies 
were  applied  to  to  give  these  returns  of  the  total  passengers  they 
carry,  and  no  particulars  were  applied  for  except  as  to  passengers 
to  and  from  ports  in  what  is  known  as  the  home  trade,  Mediter- 
ranean ports  in  particular  not  being  included.  Even  within  these 
limitations  also  there  are  some  companies,  especially  foreign  pas- 
senger shipping  companies,  from  which  inforaiation  has  not  been 
obtained.  Still,  so  much  of  the  whole  passenger  movement  to  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  comprised  in  the  two  sets  of  tables, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  immi- 
gration into  the  United  Kingdom  for  settlement  being  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  large  figures  here  dealt  with. 

"  The  next  set  of  figures  to  be  referred  to  are  those  derived 
from  what  are  known  as  the  Alien  Lists,  under  the  Act  6  Will.  lY, 
c.  XI,  which  was  a  renewal,  as  far  as  registration  is  concerned,  of 
older  alien  Acts.     Under  this  Act  every  master  of  a  ship  arriving 
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in  this  country  with  aliens  on  board  is  bound  to  hand  a  list  of  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  these  aliens  to  the  customs  authorities. 
These  lists,  as  far  as  London  and  Hull  arc  concerned,  have  been 
summarised  since  1888,  and  the  particulars  published  ;  and  in  1890 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Act,  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  at  other  ports,  and  to  summarise  the  particulars  thence 
obtained  as  well.  In  the  year  1890  we  have  a  record  of  no  fewer 
than  90,851  aliens  arrivinof  in  this  country  from  European  ports, 
ari'ivals  from  non-European  ports,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  first 
part  of  this  report  being  here  excluded.  This  figure  would  have 
been  somewhat  larger  if  the  lists  had  been  obtained  at  all  the  ports 
throughout  the  year ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  omissions 
caused  by  the  fact  that,  except  at  London  and  Hull,  the  lists  only 
began  to  come  in  in  May  last  (1890),  the  total  for  the  year  would 
probably  not  exceed  99,000. 

"  This  is  a  larger  figure  than  that  above  stated  as  to  the  balance 
of  the  whole  passenger  movement  to  and  from  extra-European 
places ;  but  the  two  figures  do  not  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
until  we  are  in  a  position  to  correct  this  last  figure  by  a  record  of 
the  aliens  returning  to  the  continent,  we  must  be  content  to  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  figure  is  gross,  and  not  net,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  net  immigration  of  foreigners  into 
this  country  fi'om  European  places  to  be  matei'ially  greater  than 
the  net  immigration  of  foreigners  from  this  country  to  non-European 
places. 

"  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  return  of  the  number  of  foreigners 
proceeding  from  this  country  to  European  places,  it  may  be  pointed 
out,  can  only  be  overcome  by  legislation.  There  is  no  such 
machinery  now  in  existence  as  regards  this  passenger  movement 
as  the  alien  lists  which  masters  have  to  hand  in  on  arriving,  or  the 
passengers  lists,  under  the  Passengers  Acts,  which  they  have  to 
hand  in  when  passengers  depart  to  or  arrive  from  non-European 
places.  The  alien  lists  now  dealt  with,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood, relate  to  one  side  of  the  account  only. 

"  It  will  be  observed,  however,  on  looking  at  the  alien  li.sts  for 
London  and  Hull,  whei-e  the  results  have  now  been  given  since 
1888,  that  there  is  first  of  all  a  notable  increase  of  aliens  arriving 
at  the  Port  of  London,  and  that  this  increase  is  specially  marked 
as  regards  arrivals  from  Hamburg.     The  total  arrivals  at  London — 

In  1890  were i4,:62 

,1     'S9     „      9,846 

Increase  in  1890 41416 

"And  the  arrivals  at  London  fi-om  Hamburg  only — 

In  1890  were 9.834 

»     '89     „     5-978 

Increase  in  1890 3,856 

"Making  some  allowance  for  a  portion  of  this  increase  being 
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nominal  only,  in  consequence  of  increased  vigilance  on  the  purt  of 
customs  officers  in  obtaining  the  returns,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  London  in  1890,  and  an  increase  of  that  special  immi- 
gration Avhich  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  years,  that  of 
Polish  Jews,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  gi'cat  poverty,  and 
some  of  actual  destitution.  An  inspection  of  the  alien  lists  of  the 
vessels  arriving  from  Hamburg  clearly  shows  what  the  charactei* 
of  this  immigration  frona  Hamburg  has  been.  The  greater  part 
of  the  increase  may  have  been  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  the  addition  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  Polish  Jews  in 
this  country  may  not  have  been  veiy  great  On  this  head,  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  seen,  has  also  been  obtained.  But  that  the  stream 
of  immigration  itself  has  been  somewhat  larger  in  1890  than  in  tho 
year  before  does  not  appear  to  be  in  doubt. 

"  Some  increase  also  appears  to  be  noticeable  at  Hull  as  regards 
aliens  not  stated  to  be  en  route  for  the  United  States. 

"  That  there  is  some  such  increase  in  the  immigration  of  Polish 
Jews  via  Hamburg  is  also  apparent  from  the  information  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  obtained  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  European  ports. 

"As  to  the  question  how  this  immigration  into  the  United  King- 
dom is  dealt  with,  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  have  obtained  statements 
partly  from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  or  other  Jewish 
charitable  agencies  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
other  large  cities,  and  partly  from  the  police  authorities  in  those 
cities. 

"  The  conclusions  from  these  various  statements  as  to  immigra- 
tion, and  especially  as  to  the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews,  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"1.  There  is  no  question  of  a  large  immigration  of  foreigners 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  the  foreigners  who  arrive 
are  in  transit,  and  are  accounted  for  by  an  emigration  of  foreigners 
on  balance  to  non-European  places. 

"  2.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  undoubted  increase  in  1890 
of  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens,  particularly  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  who  reach  this  country  by  way  of  Hamburg.  The 
arrivals  in  London  of  aliens  of  every  description  were  about  4,000 
naore  in  1890  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  the  increase  of  arrivals  in  London  from 
Hamburg  in  the  same  year.  The  total  number  of  such  anuvals 
last  year  is  placed  at  about  9,000  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  the  metropolis. 

"  3.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  arrivals  is  assisted  either 
back  again  or  onwards  by  various  charitable  agencies,  principally 
the  Jewish  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Russian  Committee,  and  a 
larger  number  seems  to  have  been  assisted  in  1890  than  in  the 
previous  year ;  but  these  charitable  agencies  deal  with  the  abso- 
lutely destitute  only,  and  considerable  numbers  remain. 

"  4.  This  last  view  is  confirmed  especially  by  the  statements 
from  the  police  authorities  at  London,  jManchester,  and  Leeds, 
who  all  report  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  Jewish  colony  at  those 
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places  in  1890.  The  statements  of  the  police  authorities  at  Leeds 
are  most  specific  on  the  point. 

"  5.  It  -would  be  impossible  to  name  any  exact  figure  for  tlio 
settlers  of  Jewish  origin  who  came  to  tliis  country  last  year,  but 
apparently  the  number  of  4,000  or  5,000  for  the  whole  country 
would  not  be  over  the  mark.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  are 
destitute  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
charitable  agencies  referred  to  have  to  deal  with  much  smaller 
numbers ;  but  they  are  mostly  poor,  and  many,  if  not  the  objects 
of  charity  by  public  bodies,  are  assisted  by  friends  until  they 
obtain  employment. 

"  6.  The  impression  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  continent 
that  there  are  societies  in  this  country  to  stimulate  the  immigra- 
tion of  these  destitute  Jews,  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  impression  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  which  is  noticed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
metropolis,  that  the  charitable  agencies  by  assuring  shelter  and 
assistance  to  immigrants,  do  in  fact  stimulate  the  immigration, 
though  that  is  not  their  object,  and  the  fact  Avhich  is  noticed  by 
the  chief  constable  at  Leeds,  that  a  firm  of  money  lenders  advances 
money  to  the  friends  of  immigrants,  which  is  employed  to  bring 
them  to  this  country. 

"  The  census  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
will  probably  show  what  the  exact  immigration  of  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews  for  settlement  in  this  country  during  the  last  tea 
years  has  been,  and  thus  confirm  or  correct  the  information  above 
given  derived  from  other  sources." 


IV. — The  Influence  of  Customs  Duties  on  the  Trice  of  Wheat.  By 
A.  DE  FoviLLE.  (Translated  from  the  Economiste  Frangais, 
9th  May,  1891):— 

For  thirty  centuries  governments  have  employed  and  abused 
customs  duties  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing their  principle  and  application  has  been  so  frequently  given  to 
those  most  concerned,  that  it  is  really  astonishing  that  there  is 
still  room  for  inquiry  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  prices  of 
articles  in  the  internal  market  of  a  country  can  be  infl.uenced  by 
customs.  If  the  point  is  not  altogether  cleared  up,  it  is  because 
the  question  is  somewhat  delicate,  and  especially  because  most  of 
those  who  discuss  it  have  taken  up  their  position  beforehand. 
According  to  the  free  traders,  the  threat  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  the 
only  argument  capable  of  rousing  the  masses,  and  they  conse- 
quently lay  as  much  stress  upon  it  as  possible.  Producers,  who 
seek  protection,  also  believe  in  a  rise  in  prices,  otherwise,  what 
profit  would  they  find  in  taxing  imports  ?  But,  to  do  it  well,  "  the 
fowl  must  be  plucked  without  making  it  cackle,"  and  hence  there 
are  a  thousand  httle  subterfuges  to  convince  the  simple  mind  that 
the  duties  are  paid  by  the  foreigner,  and  that  the  native  consumer 
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does  not  suffer.  That  may  happen  once  out  of  a  hundred  cases, 
hut  for  any  one  who  knows  how  to  set  about  it,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  rule  out  of  an  exception.  Protectionists  tlierefore 
deny  freely  the  burdens  inflicted  on  the  mass  of  consumers  by 
their  own  pet  system.  "Whilst  the  public,  between  Hippocrates, 
who  says  one  thing,  and  Galen,  who  says  another,  docs  not  quite 
know  what  to  think. 

Even  in  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  grain,  people  have 
never  been  able  to  agree.  When,  six  years  ago,  our  legislators 
were  preparing  to  raise  the  duty  on  foieign  wheat  by  500  per  cent. 
(3  frs.  instead  of  50  c.  per  quintal,^  A.ct  of  28th  March,  1885),  the 
same  opposition  arose  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  sliding  scale.  The 
3  fr.  duty  found  in  the  Senate  an  ardent  supporter  in  the  person 
of  M.  Kranz.  This  learned  engineer  was  much  too  enlightened  to 
deny  the  extra  burden  that  would  be  laid  on  the  French  consumer  ; 
he  affirmed — on  the  strength  of  some  calculations  of  his  own,  to 
which  !M.  Leon  Say  vainly  asked  for  a  clue — that  the  proposed  duty 
woiild  bring  in  19  millions  of  francs  to  the  treasury,  and  would  cost 
the  country  100  millions,  i.e.,  five  times  as  much.  The  first  of 
these  evaluations  has  been  very  fairly  justified,  since  the  cereals, 
which  before  1885  brought  the  customs  annually  6  or  8  millions, 
yielded  11  millions  in  1885,  and  21  millions  in  1886.  The  second 
evaluation  was  very  much  under  the  mark,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
and  M.  Leon  Say,  like  M.  Girault,  was  right  in  estimating  at  300 
millions  the  resultant  loss  to  the  French  people  from  the  law  of 
1885. 

The  same  question  had  been  considered  a  few  weeks  before  by 
M.  Risler,  in  his  remarkable  Etude  sur  la  Crise  agricole  en  France 
et  en  Angleterre.  The  distinguished  director  of  the  "  Institut 
agronomique  "  had  thought  to  solve  it  a  priori,  in  reducing  it  to 
what  aritlameticians  call  a  question  of  mixtures.  He  imagined 
France  to  be  a  great  corn  merchant,  who  has  to  furnish  every  year 
some  100  million  cwt.  to  his  customers.  Of  these  100  million  cwt., 
the  indigenous  production  supplies  him  with  the  greater  part,  but 
he  may  have,  according  to  circumstances,  to  get  in  some  5,  10,  or 
20  million  cwt.  from  outside.  The  tax  of  3  frs.,  thought  M.  Risler, 
would  therefore  only  have  to  be  paid  on  -^-^,  -^,  or  4  of  the  whole 
quantity  consumed  by  the  country.  Therefore  the  total  value,  and 
consequently  the  average  price  of  grain,  will  only  be  increased  by 
"2V5  To»  or  i  of  3  frs.,  i.e.,  by  J  5,  30,  or  60  c.  Instead  of  costing 
20  frs.,  for  example,  the  cwt.  would  cost  20'i5  frs.  in  the  first 
case,  20*30  frs.  in  the  second,  and  20*60  frs.  in  the  third."  This 
almost  geometrical  solution  is  alluring*  from  its  vei-y  simplicity, 
but  it  is  only  too  easy  to  hit  upon  the  weak  spot.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  if  the  duty  helps  the  French  cultivator  to  sell  his  harvest 
dearer,  it  is  more  on  account  of  the  importations  kept  out  than  of 
those  which  it  still  lets  through  P     Suppose  that  to-morrow  foreign 

*  One  quintal  =  110*231  lbs.,  i.e.,  nearly  i  cwt. 

*  M.  Risler's  own  formula  is  : —  "  The  duty  on  foreign  products  will  only  raise 
tlie  mean  price  in  the  French  markets  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  foreign 
products  compete  with  our  own  means  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  consumers," 
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wheat  had  to  pay  no  lonpfor  3  oi'  5,  bnfc  30  or  50  frs.,  obviously  wo 
should  not  got  a  sack,  and  bread  Avould  be  pi'iceless.  Now,  in  this 
case,  M.  Risler's  formula  ^yould  pfive  "no  rise  of  prices."  The 
theory,  therefore,  is  wrung  from  the  very  beginning ;  and,  to  bo 
convinced,  there  was  no  necessity  to  wait  till  facts  had  shown  it. 

Facts  have  shown  it  now.  The  3  fr.  duty  lasted  two  years,  the 
5  fr.  duty  (Act  of  20fch  March,  1887)  has  lasted  four,  and  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  influence  exerted  by  this  increased 
taxation  is  to  consult  the  market  rates.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
under  our  supervision,  with  great  care  and  lucidity,  by  a  student  at 
the  School  of  Political  Science,  M.  Charles  Lesage.  His  memoran- 
dum, read  and  discussed  in  that  branch  of  the  "  Groupcs  de 
Travail  "  w'hose  special  object  is  political  economy  and  finance,  is 
now  in  print,  and  the  well  founded  conclusions  of  the  young 
statistician  throw  a  great  deal  of  liglit  upon  questions  which  might 
be  thought  destined  to  remain  long  in  obscurity. 

M.  Lesage  begins  by  following,  -with  the  help  of  official  bulletiufi 
and  averages,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  Avheat  in  the  French 
market  before,  during,  and  after  the  customs  reforms  of  1885  and 
1887.  He  shows  that  the  fall  in  prices  slackens  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  3  fr.  duty,  and  that  prices  begin  to  go  up  again 
after  the  5  fr.  duty  was  imposed.  It  is  not  this  that  we  consider 
conclusive.  Prices  are  aifected  by  so  many  different  causes  that 
in  these  matters  we  must  be  chary  of  using  the  argument  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc.  A  Belgian  engineer,  M.  Godin-David,  arrived,  a 
short  while  ago,  at  conclusions  very  different  from  those  of  M. 
Lesage,  by  reasoning  as  did  the  latter  on  the  successive  prices  in 
one  region. 

The  true  means  of  isolating  the  particular  influence  of  customs 
duties  is  to  compare,  according  to  some  regular  method,  the  prices 
in  "  protected  markets  "  with  those  in  free  markets.  Formerly  this 
comparison  might  have  been  erroneous,  for  a  few  miles  of  distance 
suflBced  to  change  altogether  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  prices  have  equalised  themselves  in  different  mai-kets  as  the 
means  of  transport  have  become  easier,  more  rapid,  and  more 
economical,  and  the  commerce  of  cereals  is  one  of  those  in  which 
this  equalising  tendency  is  most  accentuated.  If  we  represent 
graphically  the  annual  prices  of  wheat  in  the  principal  centres  of 
consumption,  Paris,  London,  Brussels,  &c.,  the  curves  obtained 
astonish  us  by  their  disparity  or  their  agreement,  according  to  the 
period  under  consideration.  Ten  years  ago,  under  the  conditions 
of  commercial  freedom,  the  curves  almost  coincided  with  each  other. 
This  happy  agreement  has  ceased  since  certain  States  have  repu- 
diated free  trade,  and  wheat  is  now  much  dearer  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.,  than  it  is  in  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  other  free  trading  countries. 

M.  Lecoutcux's  Journal  cVAgriculttire  Pratique  gives  us,  in  the 
last  three  numbers,  the  following  quotations  : — 
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Markets. 

Price 

of  Wlieat  per  Quintid, 

IS'Jl. 

26th  March. 

2nd  April. 

9th  April. 

frs. 
27-25 
25-75 
20-50 
19-00 
19-00 
17-25 

i'rs. 
27-50 
26-50 
20-50 
19-00 
19-00 

1  J'Z'^ 

frs. 
28-25 

Lille     

2700 

20-50 

Antwerp 

1900 

Amsterdam 

1900 

London    

17-25 

Thus,  according  to  the  latest  news,  Paris  paid  7*75  frs.  more 
per  quintal  of  -wheat  than  did  Brussels,  9*25  frs.  more  than 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  and  1 1  frs.  more  than  London !  For  a 
good  many  months  already  the  extra  charge  imposed  on  French 
consumers  in  general,  and  Parisians  in  particular,  has  considerably 
exceeded  the  duty.  It  is  true  that  at  other  times  the  difference 
■was  not  so  great.  It  is  in  cases  like  these  that  the  use  of  averages 
is  legitimate  and  necessary.  K^ow  M.  Lesage  has  calculated,  week 
by  week,  the  mean  prices  for  a  whole  series  of  years,  and  this  is 
the  result,  in  his  own  words : — 

"  From  1876  to  1885,  i.e.,  during  the  epoch  when  France  and 
England  both  enjoyed  free  trade,  wheat  was  sold  on  an  average  at 
about  the  same  price  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other. 
The  average  prices  in  France  kept  at  35  c.  below,  and  those  in 
Paris  50  c.  above  those  in  London. 

"  During  the  two  years  in  which  a  duty  of  3  frs.  was  imposed 
(1885-86),  the  mean  prices  in  France  surpassed  those  in  London 
by  1*95  frs.,  which  were  inferior  to  those  in  Paris  by  2*25  frs. 

"Finally,  since  the  establishment  of  the  5  fr.  duty  (1887-90), 
wheat  is  sold  on  an  average  6  frs.  dearer  in  France,  and  5*50  frs. 
dearer  in  Paris  than  in  London. 

"  If  for  the  London  market  we  substitute  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  and  compare  the  French  and  English  quotations  we  get 
similar  results : — 

"  During  the  ten  years  1875-84  wlieat  was  sold  at  27*32  frs.  in 
France,  and  25*54  frs,  in  England,  i.e.,  a  difference  of  i'78  frs. 

"  During  the  two  years  of  the  3  fr.  duty  the  French  i-ates  were 
3*70  frs.  higher  than  the  English. 

"  Dui-ing  the  four  years  1887-90  the  French  quotations  were 
6-IO  frs.  above  the  English. 

"  We  arrive  therefore  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rise  produced 
is  equal  to  the  duty  levied. 

"Now  take  the  Belgian  markets  instead  of  the  English  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  and  we  get  precisely  the  same  results  : — 

"  (a.)  Period  of  free  trade  (1875-84)— 

Fr3. 

Belgium -7-34  per  quintal. 

France 27-32         „ 

Difference    002         „ 
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"  (h.)  Period    during    which    a   duty    of    3  frs.    was    levied 

(1S85-8G)— 

Frs. 

France zi'78  per  quintal. 

Belgium  1936  )> 

Difference   z'^i  „ 


"  (c.)  Period  during  which  a  duty  of  5  frs.  was  levied 
(1887-88)  — 

Frs. 

France -3'63  per  quintal. 

Belgium 19-32  „ 

»i 
Difference    431  „ 

"As  the  prices  in  France  and  Belgium  were  exactly  the  same 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period  when  a  duty  of  0'6o  fr. 
■was  levied  in  France,  the  3  fr.  duty  ought  to  make  them  go  up  by 
2*40  frs.;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  went  up  by  2*42  frs. ;  the  5  fr. 
duty  should  send  them  up  4*40  frs.,  and  in  reality  they  rose 
4-31  frs. 

"  Here  again  the  approximation  is  such  as  to  appear  almost 
improbable.  Yet  the  agreement  which  we  point  out  was  not 
deliberately  sought,  since  it  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  quota- 
tions collected  by  foreign  administrations." 

M.  Lesage  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  Grerman  prices  with 
the  English,  and  there  finds  further  materials  for  showing  that  the 
natural  effect  of  an  import  duty  is  to  raise  the  ordinary  price  of 
indigenous  products  by  a  quantity  at  least  equal,  and  often 
superior,  to  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  law  thus  brought  out  from  the  complexity  of  daily  events 
is  therefore  quite  clear  and  simple.  An  import  duty  of  3,  4,  or 
5  frs.  sends  prices  up  in  the  country  generally  by  3,  4,  or  5  fi'S. : 
the  rise  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  is 
exactly  what  economists  instinctively  said,  but  with  less  certainty 
than  they  will  henceforth  say  it. 

From  this  identity  as  to  amount  between  the  duty  and  the  rise 
in  prices,  it  results  that  the  3  fr.  duty  costs  the  French  consumers 
300  million  francs  annually,  and  that  the  5  fr.  duty  costs  them 
500  millions,  while  it  only  brings  the  Treasury  60  millions.  Five 
hundred  millions  for  bread  alone. 

If  all  the  taxes  and  duties  which  the  Commission  on  Customs 
has  accumulated  in  its  proposed  tariff  do  not  remain  a  mere 
scheme,  the  cost  of  living  will  so  increase  with  us  that  we  can 
predict,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  reaction  similar  to  that  which,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  so  abruptly  stopped  the  legisla- 
tive exploits  of  Major  MacKinley  and  his  admirers. 

[The  above  statement  as  to  the  increased  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers of  a  country  through  duties  upon  articles  imported  in 
competition  with  articles  produced  in  the  countiy  is  complete  and 
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conclusive,  biit  a  supplementary  explanation  on  one  or  two  points 
may  be  useful. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  cost  of  the  article  on  which  duties  are 
imposed  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  this  increase 
takes  place  upon  the  article  produced  at  home  as  well  as  upon  the 
article  imported. 

But  the  burden,  nevertheless,  upon  the  community  as  a  ivhole  is 
clearly  only  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  article  imported  plus 
the  additional  expense  occasioned  by  the  diversion  of  industry 
through  part  of  the  article  being  produced  at  home,  which  would 
not  have  been  so  produced  but  for  the  tax  and  through  other 
disturbances  of  industry  involved  ;  while  even  as  regards  the  duty 
on  the  imported  article,  it  is  only  one  form  of  taxation,  and  if 
there  is  a  relief  of  taxation  in  other  directions  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  the  amount  of  such  duty  is  not  an  additional  burden. 
Strictly  the  cost  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  the  expense  of  the 
diversion  of  industry  occasioned  by  the  tax. 

As  regards  the  raising  of  the  price  of  the  article  produced  at 
home,  it  is  quite  clear  in  the  first  place  that  such  raising  of  pi-ice 
does  not  burden  those  who  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers  ia 
respect  of  their  own  consumption.  If  they  sell  the  taxed  product 
in  one  form,  say  grain,  and  buy  it  in  another  form,  say  flour  or 
bread,  they  receive  in  the  enhanced  price  of  what  they  sell  an 
equivalent  for  the  enhanced  price  of  what  they  buy;  they  are  not 
damnified  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  such  raising  of  price  is  an 
actual  gain  to  the  producer  upon  everything  he  sells  in  excess  of 
what  he  consumes  himself,  but  at  the  expense  of  another  consumer. 
Such  a  tax  therefore  amounts  so  far  to  a  transfer  of  wealth  from 
consumers  who  are  not  producers  to  those  who  are  producers 
inside  the  community,  though  it  is  not  really  a  burden  upon  the 
community  as  a  ivliole.  It  is  a  mischievous  thing,  on  account  of 
the  redistribution  of  vrealth  involved,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the 
mischief  should  be  understood.  It  is  not  as  if  the  community 
taken  as  a  whole  was  made  poorer  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
enhancement  of  price. — Editor.] 


V. — The  Influence  of  Civilisation  upon  the  Movement  of  the  Popula- 
tion. By  P.  Lerot-Beaulieu.  (Translated  from  the  i7co?io/«/s^e 
FranQais,  20th  and  27th  September,  1890.) 

In  times  past  economists  were  much  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  as  theu'  fear  was  that  not 
only  must  it  inevitably  result  in  misery  and  suffering,  but  that 
the  numbers  of  the  population  would  increase  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  rate  at  which 
the  increase  was  accelerated  grievously  alarmed  them.  Malthus 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  the  two  celebrated  men  who  first 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  population  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  strengthen  it. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  two  writers  were  actnated 
by  any  but  the  purest  motives,  althongh  John  Stnart  Mill  proposed 
«s  a  moans  of  chockinsf  the  population,  preventive  or  repressive 
measures,  which  shocked  public  sentiment.  As  regai'ds  Malthus, 
what  he  ailvocated  was  continence,  whicli  he  called  "  moral 
restraint."  It  was  then  a  matter  of  firm  conviction,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  present,  that  the 
uninterrupted  increase  of  the  population  above  a  certain  ill-defined 
limit  would  become  a  source  of  terrible  danger  to  humanity. 

Since  the  war  of  1870,  ideas  upon  this  subject,  for  causes 
not  far  to  seek,  have  undergone  a  considerable  modification,  and 
opinions  are  now  expressed  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  previously  maintained.  It  is  ou  the  one  hand  an  economic 
phenomenon,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  new  combination  of  political 
circumstances  which  on  the  European  continent  have  operated 
in  relegating  into  obscurity  and  contempt  the  old  doctrines  of 
Malthus  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultiA-ate  new  worlds  which,  still  insufficiently  populated, 
yield,  thanks  to  the  capital  supplied  by  the  Old  World,  much 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  their  own  popula- 
tion. The  result  has  been  that  fi'om  the  United  States,  La  Plata, 
Chili,  the  Cape,  and  even  from  Russia,  which  in  this  connection 
may  be  regarded  as  a  country  in  course  of  colonisation,  an 
abundance  of  food  supplies  has  flowed  into  the  Old  World. 

The  means  of  subsistence  have  thus  so  far  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population,  and,  owing  to  the  rapid  develoj^nient 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  means  of  communication,  these 
food  supplies  of  new  countries  which  are  sparsely  peopled,  have 
succeeded  in  supplementing  and  assuring  the  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  population  inhabiting  the  old  countries.  Thus  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  not  gone  very  deeply  into 
the  subject,  that  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  cele- 
brated proposition  of  Malthus  that,  while  population  may  increase 
indefinitely  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  supplies  of  food  and  other 
necessary  accommodations  could  not  be  made  to  increase  faster 
during  the  same  periods  than  in  an  arithmetical  proportion. 
These  superficial  observers  are  never  tired  of  repeating  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  never  be  wanting,  whatever  may  be  the 
numbers  of  the  population,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  dictum  refer  to 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  com  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  argue  thus  entirely  forget  that  the 
cultivation  of  new  lands  is  but  transitory.  New  countries  will 
become  one  day,  and  soon  perhaps,  old  countries.  This  may 
happen  in  one  or  two,  or  pei-haps  it  may  take  as  long  as  three 
centuries  to  effect,  but  not  longer.  According  to  the  present  out- 
look it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  two  former 
periods  that  this  evolution  Avill  be  effected.  Within  the  next  cen- 
tury the  United  States  will  have  200  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
Canada  20  millions ;  while  La  Plata  will  also  have  20  millions, 
and  Australia  also,  which  latter  country,  be  it  observed,  is  only 
cultivable  on  a  narrow  border  of  the  coasts.     In  the  course  of  two 
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centuries  these  numbers  ^vil]  ])rol)al)]y  Imvc  been  doubled,  and 
thus  the  question  of  subsistence  for  tlie  Avbole  world  will  again 
become  a  very  burning-  one.  We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  if 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  were  obliged  to  depend  for  their 
means  of  subsistence  upon  Ihcir  own  food  products  and  live  stock, 
they  would  be  in  a  sore  predicament,  and,  again,  when  new  colonies 
become  old  ones,  which  is  merol}'  a  question  of  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  export  any  very  considerable 
quantities  of  food  supplies. 

However  that  may  be,  this  contingency  appearing  to  be  so 
remote,  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration, 
and  some  appear  to  think  that  what  is  happening  now  will  continue 
ad  infinihnn,  whence  it  is  argued  that  every  increase  in  population 
is  an  unmixed  blessing.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  fact 
that  certain  countries  owe  a  great  part  of  the  misery  of  their 
laboiiring  classes  to  this  rapid  increase  of  the  population  which  is 
so  loudly  vaunted.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  certain  districts  of  Germany. 

England  is  a  favourite  country  to  point  to  by  tbose  who  argue 
in  favour  of  the  advantages  derived  by  an  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  in  that  country  the  rapid  development  of  the  population 
has  not  preveiited  an  increase  in  the  wages  and  in  the  Avell  being 
of  all.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  England  enjoys  a  kind  of 
manufacturinsr  monopoly,  and  that  she  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
habitable  world  with  clothing,  hardware,  and  coal.  It  holds  there- 
fore an  exceptional  position,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
may  or  may  not  be  but  transitory.  In  any  case  all  nations  cannot 
attain  the  same  position,  for  if  it  were  so,  and  all  were  equally 
advanced  and  skilful  in  industrial  pursuits,  they  would  each  content 
themselves  with  their  own  products.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain 
exceptional  cii'cumstances  at  the  present  time  would  appear  to 
blind  the  generality  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
the  population  beyond  a  certain  limit  (and  we  are  far  from 
asserting  that  this  limit  is  reached  in  France)  is  not  always  an 
unmixed  blessing. 

Another  circumstance,  but  of  a  political  order,  contributes  to 
encourage  this  popular  conception.  This  is  the  rivalry  existing 
among  the  principal  militaiy  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  forced  military  service.  This  new  military  organisation 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  reciprocal  power  of  nations  is  closely 
connected  with  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  or  at  least  as 
regards  the  male  portion  who  are  in  a  position  to  bear  arras. 
Thus  as  at  the  present  time  the  sentiments  of  national  rivalry 
dominate  all  other  sentiments,  any  check  in  the  ascending  move- 
ment of  the  population,  and  more  particularly  any  stagnation  or 
retrogression,  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  disastrous  evil,  and 
a  symptom  of  rapidly  approaching  political  effacement. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  on  the  continent  at  least  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus  and  Stuart  Mill  are  not  held  in  very  high 
estimation.  They  had  in  view,  peace,  well  being,  and  universal 
prosperity ;  now  everything  appears  to  be  regarded  from  a  military 
standpoint.     Things    are  no    longer  judged  in  an  economic   and 
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pliilosopliical  spirit,  ami  it  is  not  men  who  liave  to  be  considered, 
but  the  numbers  of  recruits  available  for  active  service. 

Thus  opinions  have  become  considerably  modified  on  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  for  while  Stuart  Mill, 
■who  for  some  years  lived  in  France,  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
prudence  and  forethought  of  the  French  people  who  i-egiilated  in 
slightly  increasing  proportions  the  movement  of  the  population, 
at  the  present  day  it  is  a  mattei'  of  regret  that  this  population  is  so 
kept  down.  On  this  subject  Doctor  Lagneau  has  Avritten  an 
interesting  paper,  which  however  does  not  throw  any  new  light 
upon  it,  nor  does  it  contain  anything  more  than  has  already  been 
proved  by  M.  le  Play,  ]\I.  Levasseur,  M.  Maurice  Block,  M.  de 
Foville,  M.  Loua,  and  others  who  for  the  last  twenty  yours  have 
directed  public  attention  to  this  impoi'tant  question ;  Dr.  Lagneau 
however  Avas  of  opinion  that  public  opinion  was  not  disposed  to 
devote  much  attention  to  it. 

That  the  French  population  increases  more  and  more  slowly 
by  its  own  natural  increment  is  incontestable ;  we  may  go  further 
and  affirm  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  next  ten  years,  and 
perhaps  before  the  lapse  of  half  that  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
birth-rate  has  fallen  below  the  death-rate.  From  a  militaiy  and 
political  point  of  view  this  is  undoubtedly  a  great  misfortune  ;  from, 
an  economic  point  of  view  the  misfortune  is  not  so  great ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  regrettable  because  this  decrease  is  premature.  New 
countries  being  very  far  from  sufficiently  populated,  France  herself 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this 
object,  and  it  would  have  been  more  desirable  that  this  falling  off 
which  is  observable  in  the  French  population,  instead  of  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  have  been 
delayed  until  the  end  of  the  twentieth,  or  even  until  the  twenty- 
first. 

From  another  and  a  more  general  point  of  view,  this  stagnation 
of  the  population,  or  the  tendency  to  .stagnation,  which  is  not 
confined  to  France,  but  is  observable  in  at  least  a  great  pai't  of 
Belgium,  in  Scotland,  even  a  little  in  England,  and  in  certain 
districts  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  satisfy  the  human  race 
that  there  is  little  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  earth  would 
be  peopled  up  to  the  highest  limit  to  which  population  could  be 
carried,  and  to  relieve  their  minds  of  the  fear  of  the  misery  and 
suffering  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  would  inevitably  be 
entailed.  From  a  close  observation  of  contemporary  facts  it  is 
evident  that  the  development  of  civilisation  and  well  being  has  a 
tendency  to  restrain  the  ascending  movement  of  the  population ; 
and  although  France  may  perhaps  suffer  in  its  relative  strength 
fi-oni  an  excess  of  this  tendency,  yet  it  may  still  have  some  com- 
pen.sating  influence  upon  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  her  people. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  so  far  as  regards  France  :  From 
1801  to  1810  the  number  of  births  was  in  the  proportion  of  32*3 
per  1,000 ;  from  1811  to  1820  it  was  31-6;  while  from  1S2U  to 
1830  it  was  30"8.  This  proportion,  which  by  reason  of  its  lowness 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  had  not  however  anything  very  extra- 
ordinary in  itself.     It  is  true  that  it  was  lower  than  the  actual 
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birtli-rnte  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Ital}',  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Switzerland,  but  it  nevertheless  assured  to  ns  an  annual  excess 
of  noai'ly  200,000  births  over  deaths.  From  1830  until  1850  the 
diminution  in  the  birth-rate  became  accentuated.  Fi-om  1831  to 
3840  the  proportion  of  births  was  in  the  ratio  of  29  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  and  from  1841  to  ]8o0,  of  27*4  per  1,000.  Under  the 
second  empire  there  was  another  slight  falling  off.  From  1851 
to  18G0  the  average  rate  was  26"3  per  1,000;  and  it  remained 
absolutely  stationary  during  the  period  1860-70.  Since  then  the 
falling  off  has  become  more  marked,  as  from  1870  to  1880  the 
mean  rate  was  no  higher  than  25*4  per  1,000,  and  this  proportion 
fell  to  24-6  during  the  period  1881-85;  it  fell  still  lower  in  1886, 
until  in  1887  it  reached  2y^,  while  in  1888  it  was  only  23'4. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  century  therefore  the  procreative 
power  of  the  nation  has  fallen  from  32'3  per  1,000  to  23*4,  or  a  loss 
of  about  one-fourth,  and  since  1870  alone  this  power  has  diminished 
from  the  proportion  of  26*3  to  23*4  per  1,000. 

In  face  of  this  systematic  sterility  which  characterises  the 
French  race,  we  can  only  derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  all 
other  civilised  nations  appear  to  be  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
Up  to  the  pi'esent  this  tendency,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  particularly 
marked,  but  soon,  probably  in  a  quarter  or  half  a  century,  it  will 
become  more  and  more  accentuated.  According  to  M.  de  Foville, 
it  was  only  in  Austria  and  Hungary  that  the  birth-rate  was  the 
same  in  1882  or  1883  as  it  was  in  1865.  In  Italy  during  this 
short  interval  the  proportion  of  births  to  every  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation fell  from  38*3  to  36*9;  in  Prussia  it  fell  from  39*1  to  36*3; 
in  Bavaria  from  36*9  to  36*2  ;  in  the  Netherlands  from  35*9  to 
35*1  ;  in  Switzerland  from  35*5  to  32*5  ;  in  Belgium  from  3i'4  to 
30*5  ;  in  England  from  35*5  to  337  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
birth-rate  fell  to  the  same  level  as  the  French,  namely,  from  24*9 
to  23*6  per  1,000.  Moreover  in  England  and  Wales  the  number 
of  births  in  1888  was  the  smallest  on  record  since  1876,  and  the 
report  of  the  registrar-general  for  the  first  quarter  of  1890  showed 
that  the  English  birth-rate  had  fallen  to  30  per  1,000,  a  proportion 
higher  than  the  French  rate,  it  is  true,  but  much  lower  than  that 
shown  for  all  the  preceding  years. 

Belgium  offers  a  similar  example.  Here  the  birth-rate  was 
only  29*4  per  1,000  in  1888,  as  compared  with  30*3  in  1885  and 
32*1  in  the  period  comprised  between  1871  and  1880.  In  1840  it 
was  34*2,  and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  some  remark  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  Walloon  provinces,  which  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  educated  persons  and  those  who  are  in  easy  and 
comfortable  circumstances,  that  the  birth-i'ate  is  low,  while  it 
remains  comparatively  high  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  which  are 
not  characterised  by  the  same  degree  of  material  ease  and  Avell 
being. 

In  France  the  only  departments  in  which  a  high  birth-rate  is 
observable  ai-e  the  poorest,  namely,  Morbihan,  Finistere,  Cotes  du 
JVord,  Lozere,  Corsica,  Aveyron,  La  Vendee,  Landes  and  the  Nord, 
and  the  Pas  de  Calais,  where  a  large  number  of  Belgians  are  to  be 
found. 
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A  German  newspaper,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  wliicb  did  us 
the  honour  of  criticising  an  article  we  wrote  on  this  important 
question  in  tlie  Journal  dcs  Debats,  affirmed  that  we  had  failed  to 
furnish  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of  our  theory  that  the 
development  of  the  general  well  being,  and  the  democratic  con- 
dition of  society  tend  to  bring  about  a  diminution  in  the  birth-rate. 
It  would  appear  tbat  our  German  confrere  is  hard  to  convince,  as 
we  should  have  thought  that  an  enumeration  of  tbe  departments 
is  in  itself  a  pi'oof  of  our  assertion.  The  generality  of  these 
departments  is  signalised  by  moderate  rates  of  wages,  in  many 
cases  very  low,  by  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  education,  and  a 
very  moderate  school  attendance.  If  we  compare  two  maps,  one 
showing  the  departments  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
married  couples  who  have  received  a  certain  education,  and  the 
other  the  departments  classified  according  to  the  birth-rate,  we 
should  find  that  these  two  maps  would  be  almost  the  reverse  one 
of  the  other.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  that  there  are  not 
certain  exceptions,  although  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  what  we 
may  term  the  educated  department  appearing  in  those  characterised 
by  a  high  bii-th-rate ;  Avliile  on  the  other  hand  the  greater  part  of 
the  latter,  as  for  example  Brittany,  Haute  Vienne,  Aveyron,  and 
Corsica,  figure  among  the  less  educated  departments.  Neither  do 
•we  affirm  that  education  is  the  sole  factor  which  reduces  the  birth- 
rate, as  this  is  only  one  of  the  factors  which,  combined  with 
material  ease,  less  fervid  religious  sentiments,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  attain  a  higher  and  better  material  standard,  form  an  aggrega- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  are  little  favourable 
to  a  high  birth-rate. 

It  is  the  same  in  Belgium.  We  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Walloon  provinces  the  birth-rate  is  infinitely 
weaker  than  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  w'hile  in  the  former  there 
is  a  higher  standard  of  education,  and  moreover  wages  are  also 
higher.  The  subjoined  tabular  statement  will  show  this  very 
clearly  • — 


Flemish  Provinces— 

Antwerp 

Flanders,  West  .. 

„         East    .. 

Limbourg   

Mixed  Province — 
Brabant  

Walloon  Provinces- 

Hainault 

Liege  

Luxembourg  

Namur 


Kumber  of  Persons 

alile  to 

Re<i(l  and  Write 

per  loo 

of  tlie  Population. 


59'4i 

51-68 
<;7-68 


58-47 


';4-88 
61-88 
73'43 

70'2I 


Average  Daily  Wages 

of 

Agricultural 

Labourers  (Men) 

without  Board. 


5i 

4 

3i 


4i 


1  11 

1  lU 

1  l\h 

2  1.V 


Kumber  of  Births 
per  i(X> 

of  the  Population. 


0  i' 
3"i7 
3'i- 
2'95 


z-98 


2'43 
2-76 

-■54 
-■34 
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The  al)ove  table  has  been  prepared  from  tho  data  supplied  by 
the  Annuaire  de  Slatisticjue  de  la  Jjelgiqtie  for  1889;  the  fignres 
rclatinf?  to  education  and  wages  j-efer  to  the  year  1880,  no  later 
data  being  available,  while  the  birth-rates  arc  for  the  year  1888. 
It  shows  that  in  all  the  Flemish  provinces  the  birth-rate  is  high, 
education  little  advanced,  and  wages  low,  similar  conditions  being 
observable  in  Brabant ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Walloon 
provinces  the  birth-rate  is  very  low,  wages  are  much  higlicr,  and, 
with  tha  exception  of  Hainault,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
coal  mines,  education  is  much  more  advanced.  Thus  we  may  take 
it  that  in  general  (but' we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an 
absolute  rule  without  exception)  a  low  birth-rate  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  high  wages  and  the  spread  of  education.  It  also 
appears  to  be  particulai-ly  associated  with  democratic  aspirations, 
and  still  more  with  a  lessening  of  religious  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  a  modification  of  the  old  ideas  of  resignation  and 
submission  to  their  lot. 

In  refutation  of  this  theory,  the  case  of  Germany  may  be 
quoted  against  us,  where  instruction  is  general  and  the  birth-rate 
very  high,  although  of  recent  years  it  has  certainly  fallen ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
popular  education,  more  nearly  approaches  the  middle  ages  and 
the  feudal  or  patriarchal  times  than  any  other  country  of  Western 
Europe.  Religious  sentiments  are  still  deeply  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  more  particularly  of  those 
inhabiting  the  rural  districts ;  wages  are  by  no  means  high,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  in  many  German  provinces  as  those  of 
the  olden  times.  Freedom  of  domicile  and  liberty  to  contract 
maiTiages  are  still  in  many  districts  of  Germany  of  only  recent 
date.  This  country,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  strides  made  by  socialism, 
is  essentially  the  country  in  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  which  is 
the  most  under  the  domination  of  old  influences.  We  are  unhesi- 
tatingly of  opinion  that  as  new  influences  proceed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones,  the  birth-rate  will  diminish,  symptoms  of  -VNhicli 
have  been  observable  now  for  some  years  past. 

Thus  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  civilisation,  which  is 
really  the  development  of  material  ease,  of  education,  of  equality, 
and  of  aspirations  to  rise  and  to  succeed  in  life,  has  undoubtedly 
conduced  to  a  diminution  of  the  birth-rate. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  falling  off  in  the  number  of  births, 
if  it  only  brings  in  its  train  a  smaller  increase  and  not  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  population  in  the  old  countries,  is  an  actual  misforttme, 
for  the  human  race  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  on  a  planet 
which  itself  does  not  increase.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  now  that  so  many  lands  are  insufficiently  populated,  and 
that  nations  have  established  a  forced  militar}'  service,  and  are 
ready  at  any  moment  to  declare  war  one  with  the  other,  this 
reduction  of  births,  particularly  Avhen  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
country  like  France  for  example,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
relative  misfortune.  In  one  i-espect  it  is  particularly  unfoi-tunate. 
This  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  family  consisting  of  one  or  two 
children,  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the  parents,  their  perpetual 
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fears  of  misfortune  happening  to  their  offspring,  and  the  manner 
in  -which  tlie  latter  are  frequently  indulged,  bas'e  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  male  children  of  any  spirit  of  boldness  and  enter- 
prise and  of  any  power  of  endurance.  From  this  evil  France  is 
suffering  at  the  present  day. 

Moreover  in  the  age  through  v\'hich  we  are  now  passing,  when 
such  vast  areas  ai-e  demanding  the  industrial  activity  of  civilised 
races,  a  nation  of  40  millions  of  people,  which,  through  births 
alone,  does  not  increase  to  the  extent  of  200,000  or  300,000 
annually  (and  France  has  arrived  at  that  point  when  she  does  not 
obtain  a  third  of  this  number),  is  not,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
energy  of  character  and  the  expansive  power  of  its  race,  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  rapid  growth 
of  the  population  such  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Belgium,  and  the  north  of 
Portugal,  cannot  continue  without  bringing  in  its  train  much 
misery  and  suffering.  An  exceedinglj-  low  rate  of  wages,  the 
impossibility  or  at  least  an  extreme  difficulty  in  ameliorating  the 
lot  of  the  people,  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  multiplica- 
tion, of  this  excessive  reproduction  of  the  human  species  in  limited 
areas.  It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  soil 
will  be  much  more  productive  and  industrial  activity  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  But  the  country  districts  of  Flanders  are 
among  the  best  cultivated  in  the  whole  world ;  industries  are  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  state  of  development,  and  a  vast  trade  is  carried 
on  at  the  port  of  Antwerp,  and  yet  wages  are  miserably  low  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  which  has  a  density  of  337  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometi-e  (more  than  four  times  the  average  density 
of  France,  which  is  72  inhabitants  to  the  kilometre).  They  are 
equally  low  in  Western  Flanders,  which  has  228  inhabitants  to  the 
square  kilometre,  and  in  Eastern  Flanders,  which  has  315.  On 
the  other  hand  wages  are  much  higher,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
table  given  above,  in  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  a  province 
certainly  much  less  fertile,  but  which  has  only  49  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometre ;  and  in  Namur,  where  the  density  of  the 
population  is  92  to  the  square  kilometre. 

In  the  Milanese  districts,  which  are  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
in  Europe,  the  condition  of  the  peasants  is  a  deplorable  one. 
•Silesia,  which  has  many  natural  advantages,  is  very  productive ; 
so  also  is  the  north  of  Portugal ;  but  everywhere  that  the  popula- 
tion is  overcrowded  misery  and  suffering  come  in  its  train.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  refer  to  a 
country  like  England,  which  is  characterised  by  special  industrial 
conditions,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  generalise. 

It  is  true  that  thei'e  are  many  different  opinions  expressed  as 
to  the  number  of  human  beings  that  the  globe  is  capable  of  sap- 
porting.  This  interesting  question  was  dealt  with  in  September 
last  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Ravenstein,  who  treated  the 
subject  from  the  geographical  standpoint,  read  a  paper,  which 
attracted  very  con.siderable  attention,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
number  of  the  population  which  the  earth  can  feed,  and  the  period 
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at  "wliicli  that  maximum  would  be  attained  at  the  existing  rate  oi 
increase. 

According  to  Mr.  Ravenstein  tlie  population  of  the  woild  waa 
estimated  for  the  present  year  to  be  1,468  millions,  and  he  found 
that  this  population  every  ten  years  increased  8  per  cent.  At  this 
rate  the  population  of  the  earth  would  be  more  than  quadrupled 
in  182  years,  and  would  then  amount  to  5.994  million  souls.  Such 
would  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twenty- 
first  centur}'.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  superficies  of 
the  globe  was  over  46  million  square  miles,  and  out  of  that  the 
fertile  or  comparatively  fertile  land  was  over  28  millions.  The 
hare  grass  lands  or  steppes  were  14  millions,  and  the  bare  deserts 
were  4,180,000.  To  decide  the  population  of  the  cultivable  area 
Mr.  Ravenstein  took  representative  areas  and  estimated  their 
average  population.  In  Europe  he  took  the  whole  central  region 
from  the  K^etherlands  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  region  fairly  well  cul- 
tivated up  to  its  capacity,  though  further  improvements  of  method 
might  be  taken  to  equalise  the  amount  of  the  food  exports  and 
imports.  Here  there  were  156  inhabitants  to  the  sqnare  mile, 
and  Mr.  Ravenstein  would  seem  to  have  applied  this  proportion  to 
the  genei'ality  of  the  28  million  square  miles  of  fertile  and  com- 
paratively fertile  lands,  and  a  slightly  lower  proportion  to  the 
14  million  miles  of  the  poor  grass  lands  or  steppes,  and  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  population  will  amount  to  5,994  millions 
in  182  years,  and  that  number  of  people  will  be  the  utmost  that 
the  earth  can  feed.  He  even  referred  to  the  possible  necessity  of 
giving  up  animal  food,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  meat  is  a  very 
Avasteful  food,  or  that  a  given  area  of  land  could  maintain  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  vegetarians  than  of  flesh  eaters. 

All  Mr.  Ravenstein's  conclusions  on  this  important  subject  are, 
it  may  be  observed,  pui-ely  conjectural,  and  the  London  Economist^ 
which  devoted  some  attention  to  a  review  of  his  address  at  the 
sittings  of  the  British  Association,  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
exception  to  them.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
direct  attention  to  it.  Too  little  at  present  appears  to  be  known 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  to  enable  one  to  estimate  even 
approximately  the  distribution  of  fertile  lands,  poor  grass  lands, 
and  deserts — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  latter  which  appear  to 
be  the  better  known,  and  the  division  of  the  globe  into  lands 
fertile  or  relatively  fertile  and  poor  grass  lands  is  in  the  highest 
degree  hypothetical.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  Mr.  Raven- 
stein has  very  much  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  fertile  or 
comparatively  fertile  lands  in  estimating  them  at  28  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  has  minimised  the  importance  of  the  poor  grass 
lands  in  fixing  their  extent  at  only  14  millions  of  square  miles. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  proportions  should  have  been 
reversed.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  Europe  would  appear 
to  be  particularly  favoured,  and  equally  so  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia.  Neither  in  the  north  of  Asia,  nor  in  Africa,  nor  the  two 
Americas  and  Australia  can  one  expect  to  find  such  a  large 
proportion   of   fertile    or  comparatively  fertile   lands ;    and  when 
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account  is  taken  of  the  enormous  areas  in  Siberia  and  tlie  centre 
of  Australia,  of  the  central  Asiatic  j)lateau,  of  tlie  north  of 
Patagonia.  Avithout  speaking  of  the  deserts  of  Gobi,  Sahara, 
Atacania,  itc,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  in  fixing  the 
extent  of  lands  fertile  or  comparatively  so,  at  28  millions  of  square 
miles,  as  against  18  million  miles  of  poor  grii.';s  lands,  steppes,  and 
deserts,  a  considerable  over  estimate  has  been  formed. 

From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Raveiistein  exaggerates  the  nourish- 
ing capabilities  of  the  globe  in  assuming  that  agricultural  science 
Tvill  remain  in  its  present  condition.  It  is  ver}'  doubtful  that  the 
earth  will  be  able  to  feed,  cultivated  as  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  soil,  the  51994  millions  whose  existence  is  anticipated  by 
^Ir.  Kavenstein  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years'  time,  that  is 
in  the  year  2072.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  ten  years  in  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  even  supposing  it  to  be  an  accui-ate  one  (and  for  the 
generality  of  the  world  it  can  only  be  a  hypothetical  one)  can  not 
be  maintained  indefinitely.  We  have  shown  that  the  degree  of 
civilisation,  or  rather  the  special  rate  of  European  civilisation, 
tends  to  diminish  it.  We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  the 
number  of  the  world's  inhabitants  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
years'  time  will  be  much  less  than  that  estimated  by  Mr.  Ravenstein. 

Again,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
in  an  absolute  and  uniform  manner  the  exact  number  of  persons 
that  a  given  extent  of  fertile  land  will  support.  This  greatly 
depends  upon  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  For 
example,  Barbary,  with  the  resources  only  of  its  soil,  and  without 
any  industries  whatever,  supports  more  than  200  negroes  to  the 
square  kilometre  ;  but  the  latter  have  very  few  wants,  and  for  food 
are  quite  satisfied  Avith  a  few  bananas.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  this  country  to  support  in  any  way  an  equal  number 
of  Europeans. 

The  Loudon  Economist  observes  that  agricultural  science  Avill 
no  doubt  make  very  rapid  progress,  that  agriculture  itself  is  really 
in  a  primitive  condition,  even  in  old  countries,  because  there  has 
never  been  any  great  pressure  upon 'their  resoui-ccs ;  that  if  all 
lands  cannot  be  cultivated  as  a  garden,  the  greater  part  of  them 
may  become  highly  cultivated,  and  this  is  only  a  question  of  hands, 
of  care,  and  of  manuring ;  that  the  increase  of  the  population  will 
supply  the  hands,  that  necessity  and  education  will  furnish  the 
care ;  that  so  far  as  regards  fertilisers,  it  is  reasonable  to  expecti 
that  agricultui'al  science  will  make  at  least  as  much  progress  in 
the  future  as  it  has  made  during  the  past  generation,  and  that 
the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphei'e  for  manurial 
purposes  has  long  been  a  chemist's  dream,  and  it  may  any  day 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  on  that  event  there  Avould  be 
a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  principal  manurial 
element  for  the  renovation  of  exhausted  land,  and  for  bringing 
every  good  soil  up  to  a  degree  of  productiveness  never  yet  attained 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  also  refers  to,  cul- 
tivation under  glass,  which  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  states 
that,  "as  someone  has  pointed  out,  if  we  Avei'e  put  to  it,  we  might 
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even  raise  a  great  quantity  of  food  under  glass  upon  our  house 
tops." 

To  all  of  tliis  we  have  no  objections  whatever  to  offer,  and  -will 
merely  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  the  earth  will  be  able  to 
feed — it  may  possibly  exceed  by  very  many  the  6,000  millions 
of  Mr.  Ravcnstein ;  but  what  is  far  from  improbable  is  that  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  is  generally  expected,  in  fixty  or  sixty  years 
for  example,  and  possibly  in  thirty  or  forty,  the  new  world  having, 
as  much  by  the  excess  of  births  as  by  immigration,  doubled  or 
trebled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  a  very  decided  rise  in  prices 
■will  begin  to  be  experienced  in  the  old  woi^Id,  which  will  affect 
some  at  least  if  not  all  articles  of  consumption. 

This  is  no  reason  why  a  nation  with  a  medium  density  of 
population,  such  as  France,  should  consider  the  stagnation  of  its 
population  as  a  circumstance  in  itself  wholly  insignificant,  and  one 
not  calling  for  any  special  notice.  This  stagnation,  for  reasons  to 
■which  we  have  already  called  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
this  review,  is  sufficiently  regrettable.  But  the  question  arises  how 
is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  The  cause  of  it  lies  in  the  new  mental  con- 
dition of  the  population,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  by  laws 
or  regulations  the  mental  condition  of  a  people. 

Certain  suggestions  have  been  made  which  are  absolutely 
ludicrous  in  themselves — such  for  example  as  the  special  taxation 
of  the  unmarried.  This  was  tried  under  the  Romans,  but  without 
efTect.  Moreover,  when  the  law  presumes  to  punish  persons  for 
acts  which  are  in  themselves  morally  lawful,  then  it  strikes  at  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  It  would  soon  be  found  that  the  generality 
of  the  persons  unmarried  had  very  good  reasons  for  remaining  so, 
either  infirmity,  weakness  of  constitution,  want  of  position,  poverty, 
and  sometimes  they  would  be  actuated  by  moral  considerations  of 
the  highest  order.  •  A  government  thei'cfore  which  would  be  ill 
advised  enough  to  adopt  such  an  absurd  system  of  taxation, 
would  veiy  speedily  be  swej^t  from  power  by  tlie  force  of  public 
indignation. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  insufficiency  of  marriages  that 
the  evil  lies.  In  France  there  are  almost  as  many  marriages  as 
elsewhere — at  the  present  time  the  proportion  is  in  the  ratio  of  7*4 
to  every  1,000  of  the  population — as  compared  with  7*8  in  the 
period  comprised  betAveen  1821  and  1830.  The  P'rench  marriage- 
rate  is  higher  therefore  than  the  Belgian,  where  there  are  7"i 
marriages  only  per  1,000  inhabitants — but  in  the  latter  country 
the  infant  population  is  much  greater. 

The  evil  consists  in  the  small  number  of  children  to  each 
family — the  number  in  France  being  one,  two,  or  three,  where 
foreigners  have  four,  five,  and  six.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  bounty  to  those  persons  in  France  who  have 
six  or  seven  children  ?  This  is  another  very  doubtful  remedy.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  the  sixth  or  seventh  child  whose  birth  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage,  it  is  rather  the  third  or  fourth.  Families 
consisting  of  six  or  seven  children  are  so  very  lure  that  if  they  had 
an  additional  one  or  two  it  would  result  in  but   an  insignificant 
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increase  to  the  population,  and  to  give  bounties  to  the  third  or 
fourth  child  it  would  be  nccessarj,  in  order  that  the  rewards 
should  be  efficacious,  that  an  addition  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
francs  should  be  raade  to  the  budget.  We  are  however  very  far 
from  saying  that  it  would  not  be  possible  by  judicious  and  inexpen- 
sive measures,  by  a  good  use  of  scholarships,  of  dispensations  from 
military  service  and  other  expedients,  to  reduce  to  some  extent  the 
burdens  of  large  families. 

AVe  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  so  called  toi(r.<;,  that  is  official  foundling  receptacles,  as  we 
regard  these  as  both  immoral  and  inefficacious,  but  we  are  at  the 
same  time  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  charitable  societies  might 
establish  them  under  certain  circumstances,  if  they  were  disposed 
to  devote  their  time  and  their  money  to  tliis  object. 

The  true  remedies,  or  rather  the  useful  palliatives,  are  to  be 
sought  elsewhere.  It  is  above  all  necessary  to  modify  the  spirit  of 
oar  primary  education,  and  more  particularly  of  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools ;  the  school  itself  should  in  a  far  lesser  degree 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  pupil,  the  desire  to  put  forth  the 
whole  strength  in  the  endeavour  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  life,  and 
to  attain  a  high  standard  of  material  well  being.  The  scholastic 
aim  ought  to  be  rather  directed  to  the  inculcation  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  if  not  of  contentment  with  their  lot,  at  least  of  more 
modest  ideas,  and  of  resignation  to  manual  labour.  The  primary 
school  of  the  present  day,  by  the  shortsightedness  of  the  teachers, 
the  folly  of  the  scholastic  programme,  and  the  wild  ideas  that 
appear  to  have  taken  possession  of  those  who  have  control  of  our 
educational  system,  is  rapidly  leading  to  a  general  dedassement,  to 
universal  ambition — and  ambition  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  con- 
traction of  man-iages,  and  the  voluntar}-  acceptance  of  the  burdens 
of  a  family. 

It  is  above  all  necessary  to  curtail  the  time  that  children  are 
kept  at  school,  to  adapt  it  to  rural  or  industrial  occupations  in  such 
a  manner  that  families  may  derive  some  advantages  from  the 
labours  of  their  younger  members.  Formerly,  both  i,n  the  urban 
and  rural  districts,  children  as  young  as  7  or  8,  or  at  least  10  or  11, 
performed  certain  allotted  tasks.  We  admit  that  this  is  rather  an 
early  age  for  a  child  to  commence  work,  but  in  any  case  attendance 
at  school  should  not  be  obligatory  after  the  child  has  reached  the 
twelfth  year ;  in  no  case  should  the  factories  and  workshops  in 
those  countries  which  have  experienced  the  need  of  an  increased 
population,  be  closed  to  the  child  who  is  over  12  years  of  age — and 
this  is  what  our  neighbours  the  English,  philanthropists  certainly, 
but  infinitely  more  practical  than  oui'selves,  have  thoroughly 
realised.  In  the  same  way  laws  prohibiting  married  women,  and 
those  who  are  enceinte,  or  have  recently  been  confined,  from 
working,  are  instrumental  in  diminishing  the  population.  To 
return  however  to  the  scholastic  s3-stem,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
discipline  .should  certainly  be  relaxed  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
more  especially  at  the  harvest  time,  and  that  classes  composed  of 
children  of  a  certain  age  .should  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  in 
summer. 
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A  kind  of  ridiculous  pedantry  would  seem  for  some  years  past 
to  Lave  found  its  way  into  everythincr.  It  is  useful  to  know  how 
to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography,  but  to  acquire  these  rudiments  it  surely  is  not  necessary 
to  devote  long  years  of  study  and  application;  and  moreover  it  is 
infinitely  more  useful  that  men  should  acquire  at  an  early  age  a 
taste  for  those  things  which  arc  to  occupy  them  all  their  lives,  that 
families  should  increase,  and  that  the  population  should  not  be 
enfeebled.  The  regulations  respecting  apprenticesliip,  by  reason  of 
the  introduction  of  too  much  idealism,  are  also  becoming  inept. 
It  is  desired  that  the  apprentice  should  not  render  any  personal 
service  to  the  master,  but  then  apprenticeship  becomes  too  burden- 
some, and  there  is  an  end  of  the  system. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  if  all  the  young  girls  who  have  adopted 
liberal  or  serai-liberal  careers  are  not  more  or  less  condemned  to 
celibacy?  It  would  be  curious  to  have  a  census  enumeration  of 
public  school-mistresses,  married  and  single,  and  of  females 
holding  government  appointments.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
proportion  of  unmarried  women  occupying  these  positions  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  generality  of  females,  the  reason 
being  that  the  majority  of  young  girls  who  are  appointed  to 
these  posts  frequently  look  down  upon  the  simple  workman  or 
peasant,  and  moreover  as  they  are  frequently  being  moved  from 
place  to  place,  they  have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  contracting 
matrimonial  alliances  as  others. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to 
condemn  either  education  in  general,  or  that  of  women  in  particular, 
but  rather  is  it  our  desire  to  point  out  simply  what  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  improve  and  to  modify  its  tendencies.  Every  age 
is  characterised  by  its  particular  craze.  The  present  craze  is 
for  education,  unlimited  and  injudicious,  and  for  philanthropy 
equally  unlimited  and  injudicious,  both  absolutely  superficial.  By 
their  aid  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  mental  condition, 
and  in  creating  certain  social  circumstances  which  are  most 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
is,  for  a  country  like  France,  which  has  many  attractions  for 
foreigners,  to  obtain  the  naturalisation  of  from  50,000  to  100,000 
aliens  annually.  By  this  means  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
be  increased,  and  the  reproductive  power  of  the  country  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  largely  augmented. 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorTcs. 

The  Economic  Journal.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  Economic  Journal  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  economics 
and  kindred  subjects,  notes  and  memoranda  on  topics  of  current 
iutei"est,  reviews  of  books,  and  short  notices  of  recent  periodicals 
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and  new  books.  The  articles  in  tins  first  number  are  nearly  all  by 
well  known  writers :  The  Eight  Hours  Dai/  in  Victoria  is  by  John 
Eae ;  The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  R. 
Mayo-Sraith ;  French  Peasant  Proprietorship,  by  Dr.  F.  Seebohm  ; 
Economic  Doctrine  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Dr.  Cunningham;  The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson ;  The  Austrian  School  and  the  Theory  of 
Value,  by  Professor  F.  Wieser;  Some  Aspects  of  the  Theorg  of  lient, 
by  L.  L.  Price;  The  Fall  in  Silver,  by  H.'Hucks  Gibbs;  The 
Boycott  as  an  Element  in  Trade  Disptites,  by  John  Burnett;  and 
The  Difficulties  of  Socialism,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Coui-tney, 
M.P. 

The  following  is  Professor  Edge  worth's  introduction  in  the  first 
number : — 

"  The  British  Economic  Association  is  open  to  all  schools  and 
parties ;  no  person  is  excluded  because  of  his  opinions.  The 
Economic  Journal,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Association, 
■will  be  conducted  in  a  similar  spirit  of  toleration.  It  will  be  open 
to  writers  of  different  schools.  The  most  opposite  doctrines  may 
meet  here  as  on  a  fair  field.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  Socialism  will 
be  considered  in  tbe  first  number;  the  difficulties  of  Individualism 
in  the  second.  Opposing  theories  of  currency  will  be  represented 
-with  equal  impartiality.  Nor  will  it  be  attempted  to  prescribe  the 
method,  any  more  than  the  result,  of  scientific  investigation. 

"  Is  it  exti"avagant  to  hope  that  this  toleration  of  the  differences 
between  the  votaries  of  economic  science  may  tend  to  produce 
agreement  between  them  ?  '  A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little 
forbearance  for  one  another,  .  .  .  might  win  all  these  diligences  to 
join  and  unite  into  one  general  and  brotherly  search  for  truth.' 
What  Milton  hoped  for  theology  in  the  seventeenth  century  may 
prove  true  of  political  economy  in  the  nineteenth. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors, 
unbiassed  by  their  personal  convictions,  to  select  the  ablest  repre- 
sentatives of  each  important  interest.  The  Association  is  to  be  not 
only  '  British  '  in  its  love  of  fair  play  and  free  speech,  but  also 
'economic'  in  the  character  which  tbe  term  suggests  of  special 
knowledge  and  scientific  accui-acy. 

"  As  a  fuller  and  more  authentic  statement  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Association  is  based,  the  report  of  the  speeches  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Association  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  its 
foundation  is  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  by  the 
Editor." 

Political  Economy  in  England.  By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.  London  : 
Methuen  and  Co. 

This  woi'k  forms  another  volume  of  the  University  Extension 
series,  and  is  the  more  valuable  because  a  short  history  of  political 
economy  in  a  popular  form  was  greatly  needed.  The  book  is 
rather  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  various  English 
economists  than,  strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  science  itself; 
but  this  serves  to  impress  the  more  upon  the  reader  the  line  of 
thought  which  characterises  the  principal  Englishmen  who  have 
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Avritten  on  social  questions.  Tbe  chapters  accordingly  have  a 
double  hcadincr :  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  particular  subject 
■which  that  author  has  more  completely  discussed.  Mr.  Price  does 
not  enter  into  the  history  of  political  economy  prior  to  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  for  (to  quote  his  own  woi*ds)  "  if  we  examine  closely 
into  the  thought  of  those  economists  who  preceded  him,  we  find 
that  he  has  presented  it  in  such  a  form  that  in  liis  hands  it  may  be 
regarded  as  new."  A  short  outline  of  Adam  Smith's  life  shows 
his  motive  to  have  been  a  sincere  love  of  "  natural  liberty,"  unfet- 
tei'ed  by  the  numerous  restrictions  of  trade  in  force  during  his 
life-time.  This  chapter  also  contains  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  "  division  of  labour  ''*  and  of  the  true  uses  of  money.  Next  we 
have  Malthus  with  his  ideas  for  restraining  an  excessive  increase 
in  population,  in  which  however  he  does  not  take  into  account  the 
enormous  development  of  the  means  of  transport  that  has  occurred 
since  his  time.  The  theory  of  rent  is  reviewed  in  the  chapter  on 
Ricardo,  and  the  theory  of  value  in  that  on  Mill.  The  author  then 
points  out  the  enoi*mous  iniluence  exerted  by  ]\lil],  which  was  such 
that  for  some  twenty  years  after  the  piublication  of  his  "  Principles," 
his  views  were  accepted  almost  without  demur,  and  the  science 
remained  practically  at  a  standstill  during  that  time.  It  is  not 
till  after  this  interval  that  we  find  any  new  names  of  note  iu 
economics,  and  the  next  chapter  contrasts  the  deductive  and 
inductive  methods  employed  by  Cairnes  and  Leslie  respectively. 
The  last  three  chapters  are  on  Bagehot,  Jevons,  and  Fawcett  and 
Toynbee,  and  treat  of  the  money  market,  statistics,  and  social 
reform.  Living  authois  have  been  excluded,  as  their  work  is,  it 
is  hoped,  not  yet  complete. 

JElementar]]  Political  Economy.  By  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A., 
London  :  Henry  Frowde,  1888. 

Mr.  Cannan's  little  ti'eatise  is  divided  into  an  introduction  and 
three  parts.  In  the  first  he  considers  the  "general  causes  on 
which,  the  material  welfare  of  mankind  and  of  nations  always 
depends;"  in  the  second  he  deals  "with  the  causes  Avhich  at 
present  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries  which  resemble  it, 
determine  the  material  welfare  of  individuals,  if  we  exclude  as 
far  as  possible  the  effects  of  State  action;"  and  in  the  third  and 
concluding  part  he  "  shows  how  the  results  of  these  causes  are 
modified  by  the  more  ordinary  actions  of  the  State  in  a  country 
like  ours."  For  the  most  part  Mi\  Cannan  travels  over  beaten 
ground,  but  he  purposely  avoids  the  use  of  the  ordinary  economic 
terms.  In  this  way  he  has  contrived  to  impart  a  freshness  of 
treatment  to  many  of  the  hackncj'ed  topics  of  economic  discussion ; 
but  he  betrays  also  a  tendency,  unfortunately  too  common  in 
economic  writing,  to  find  fault  with  the  reasoning  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  controversial  character  of  some  passages  of  his 
book  renders  it  more  difficult  than  its  title  would  indicate.  In 
the  first  part  he  treats  of  labour,  and  of  those  "useful  material 
objects  "  which  he  substitutes  for  the  term  capital.  He  examines 
the  causes  on  which  the  productiveness  of  industry  depends, 
whether  they  be  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  accumulation  of 
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material  objects,  the  growth  of  co-operation  between  individuals, 
or  variations  in  production.  In  the  second  part  he  iuvcstig-ates 
the  nature  of  exchang-e  and  the  elements  of  value,  and  it  is  here 
especially  that  he  enters  on  a  somewhat  difficult  discussion  of 
questions  connected  with  the  sources  and  the  comparative  sizes  of 
incomes  derived  from  property  and  from  labour.  In  the  third  and 
last  part  he  reviews  tlie  functions  of  the  State,  the  question  of 
protection,  and  the  methods  and  aims  of  taxation. 

Statistisches  Jnhrhnch  der  Sclnveiz  {Annuaire  Statistiquc  de  la 
Suisse).  Herausgegeben  voni  Statistischen  Bureau  des  eidg. 
Departments  des  Innern.     Bern. 

This  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  number  of  official 
Statistical  Annuals.  It  was  in  1887  only  that  the  Swiss  Federal 
Assembly  decided  that  such  an  Annual  should  be  issued,  and  the 
publication  has  been  deferred  till  now  in  order  to  include  iu  ifc 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1888.  Necessarily,  it  is  in  both 
German  and  French.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  every  sort  of 
official  statistics  for  Switzerland  being  included.  It  is  perhaps 
too  detailed  for  an  abstract.  In  future  editions,  it  is  proposed  to 
omit  those  chapters  in  which  there  will  be  little  or  no  change 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  plea  that  tliis  will  leave 
more  room  for  other  statistics,  as  is  the  case  with  the  German 
Statistisches  Jahrhnch.  We  cannot  think  this  idea  a  good  one  :  the 
chief  use  of  annuals  is  for  reference,  and  each  year  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  work  suffers  somewhat  from  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  details  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  on  some 
points.  As  we  learn  from  an  account  given  of  the  different  censuses 
in  Switzerland,  the  earliest  trustworthy  enumeration  is  that  of 
1850,  and  there  are  very  few  older  statistics  on  some  subjects, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  comparisons  with  the  results  of  former 
years.  This  is  especially  the  case  Avith  regai'd  to  agriculture, 
public  charities,  and  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics 
on  education,  and  agriculture  in  its  present  condition,  are  more 
detailed  than  in  the  annuals  of  most  other  countries,  and  there  are, 
as  we  might  expect,  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
speaking  German,  French,  and  Italian,  There  are  at  the  end  two 
maps,  showing  (1),  the  density  of  the  population,  (2),  the  per- 
centage of  recruits  refused  for  the  army,  amounting  to  more  than 
35  per  cent. 

Waterways  and  Wafer  Transport.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
London:  E.'and  F.  N.  Spon,  1890. 

Mr.  Jeans  has  furnished  in  this  large  volume  a  full,  if  not  an 
exhaustive,  account  of  the  facilities  for  transport  by  water  which 
are  available  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world ;  and  he  has 
added  to  this  account  a  discussion  of  the  chief  questions  which 
arise  in  connection  with  its  cost  and  methods.  His  first  section, 
which  follows  upon  an  introduction  giving  an  outline  of  the  book, 
consists  of  a  description  of  the  "  waterways  of  different  countries." 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  importance  of  transportation  generally 
is  shown,  and  the  place  occupied  by  canals  in  particular  in  the 
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history  of  industry  is  duly  exhibited.  In  successive  chapters 
Mr.  Jean.';  reviews  the  improvements  effected  in  the  navigable 
character  of  certain  English  rivers,  and  the  stages  of  development, 
actual  and  prospective,  of  the  English  canal  system,  and  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  waterways  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  and  Central 
America,  China,  and  British  India.  In  his  second  section  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  more  special  subject  of  ship  canals,  which  is, 
at  the  present  time,  perhaps,  of  peculiar  interest.  The  history 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  traced,  and  its  immense  results  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  are  exhibited.  The  vast  difficulties,  and  the 
failure,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  second  project,  the 
Panama  Canal,  are  then  shown.  The  plans  of  the  alternative 
Nicaragua  Canal  are  examined,  and  Mr.  Jeans  then  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  in  our  own 
country,  and  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  Canal  in  Greece,  and 
concludes  this  section  of  his  book  with  a  chapter  on  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  Thames  by  means  of  canal  construction.  The  third 
and  final  section  of  the  book  deals  with  various  matters  of  technical 
detail  connected  "with  the  working  of  canals,  and  various  matters 
of  controversy  respecting  the  cost  of  transport  by  water  compared 
with  that  by  land.  The  system  of  haulage  and  transport  adopted, 
the  construction  and  operation  of  locks,  planes,  sluice-gates,  and 
lifts,  the  provision  and  execution  of  tunnels,  viaducts,  embank- 
ments, and  weirs,  the  speed,  character,  and  density  of  canal  traffic, 
the  nature  and  capacity  of  canal-boats,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  acquisition  and  control  of  waterways  by  the  State,  are 
successively  considered.  In  the  appendix  a  chronology  of  river 
improvements  and  canal  navigation  in  England  up  till  1852  is 
given,  and  tables  are  furnished  showing  the  mileage  under  the 
control  of  railway  companies,  and  that  fi'ee  from  their  control,  the 
through  routes  of  inland  navigation  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  principal  river  systems  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  plans. 

Cartogrammes  et  Diagrammes  relatifs  d  la  population  Parisienne 
et  a  la  freqtience  des  principales  maladies  a  Paris,  1865-87.  Paris: 
G.  Masson,  1889. 

This  volume  is  an  outcome  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  It 
comprises  a  selection  made  from  a  collection  prepared  and  sent  to 
that  Exhibition  by  the  Paris  municipality.  The  diagrams  of  which 
it  consists  are  based  on  data  which  are  contained  partly  in  the 
Bulletin  de  Statistique,  partly  in  the  Anmmires  Statistiques  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  and  partly  in  a  volume  entitled  Restdtats  statistiques 
du  denombrement  de  1886  pov,r  la  Ville  de  Paris,  et  renseignements 
relatifs  aux  denomhrements  anterieurs.  They  are  preceded  by  an 
introduction,  in  which  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Paris, 
which,  together  with  that  of  its  environs,  has  become  five  times  as 
large  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  has  grown 
more  rapidly  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  centre,  the  amount  of 
comfort  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  quarter,  the 
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number  and  character  of  the  houses,  the  constitution  of  the  popu- 
hition  by  occupation,  its  foreign  elements,  its  constitution  by  age, 
sex,  and  civil  status,  its  births  and  deaths,  and  the  prevalence  of 
different  maladies  amongst  it,  are  successively  considered.  The 
diagrams  -which  follow  illustrate  these  introductory  remni-ks,  and 
show,  with  e.'^pecial  minuteness  of  detail,  the  prevalence  of  different 
diseases.  They  seem  to  have  aroused  especial  interest  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  where  M.  Jacques  Bertillon,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment responsible  for  their  preparation,  was  awarded  two  prizes 
and  a  gold  medal. 

Capital:  a  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production.  By  Karl 
Marx.     London  :  Sw'an,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  1889. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  is  not  devoid  of  instructive 
significance,  that  Karl  ^larx's  Das  Kapital  has  only  within  the  last 
few  years  appeared  in  an  English  foi'm.  And  yet  it  was  wi-itten 
by  the  author  while  he  was  living  in  England,  and  was  compiled 
largely  from  the  evidence  which  he  had  collected  from  English 
blue  books.  The  translation  before  us  has  been  the  work  of 
several  hands.  It  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  "translated 
from  the  third  German  edition  by  Samuel  Moore  and  Edward 
Aveling,"  and  as  "edited  by  Frederick  Engels."  But  Marx's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Aveling,  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  also  respon- 
sible for  checking  the  quotations  made  from  English  authors  and 
parliamentary  publications.  Marx  had  himself  planned  an  English. 
ti*anslation,  and  had  then  abandoned  the  idea.  But  with  a  view 
to  this  translation  he  had  prescribed  certain  changes  in  a  set  of 
manuscript  instructions,  which  have  been  sj)aringly  used  in  the 
volume  before  its.  The  third  German  edition,  which  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  translation,  was  prepared  after  Marx's  death,  with 
the  aid  of  notes  left  by  him,  showing  where  the  second  German 
edition  was  to  be  replaced  by  substituted  passages  taken  from  the 
French  translation  of  Das  Kapital,  which  he  had  himself  revised. 
The  English  translation,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  present 
the  views  of  the  socialist  writer  in  their  final  and  most  mature 
shape ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  carefully  carried  out.  The 
peculiar  technical  phraseology  of  Marx  is  reproduced,  and  his 
reasoning  is  rendered  as  intelligible  as  the  involved  and  subtle 
nature  of  his  dialectic,  added  to  the  ordinary  difficulty  of  the 
Gennan  sentence,  will  permit. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection.  By  Simon  N.  Patten. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1890. 

Mr.  Patten  has  in  this  volume  attempted  to  achieve  the  impos- 
sible, and  he  has  naturally  failed  in  the  attempt.  It  is  indeed 
amazing  how  much  nonsense  a  clever  man  can  write.  We  find  it 
quite  impossible  even  to  state  in  decently  intelligible  English  what 
Mr.  Patten  supposes  the  economic  basis  of  protection  to  be.  Of 
course,  in  practice,  protection  is  forced  on  governments  by  private 
interests  for  their  own  advantage,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
general  public  advantage  in  the  matter  at  all,  though  the  interests 
make  believe  there  is. 

VOL.  LIV.      PAKT   II.  2.  D 
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Premiers  Principes  de  Vrconomiqn^.  Par  Adolplic  Houdard. 
Paris:   Guillauinin  et  Cie.,  ISOO. 

Ill  this  volume  M.  Houdard  endeavours  to  formulate  the  defini- 
tions and  fundamental  theories  of  the  science  of  "wealtli,  which,  he 
considers,  should  be  carefull}'  disting-uished  as  one  branch  of  political 
economy  from  the  other,  which  is  sociology,  or  the  concrete  seience 
of  society.  The  reader  is  intended  to  acquire  rapidly  a  knowledge 
of  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  economic  subjects ;  and  definitions 
are  furnished  of  wealth,  goods,  man,  production,  value,  cost  of 
production,  and  money,  and  the  theories  of  goods,  production, 
acquisition,  and  money  are  examined.  In  an  introduction  the 
previous  history  of  the  science  is  traced,  and  in  an  appendix  the 
monetary  situation  is  discussed.  M.  Houdard  considers  that  the 
first  period  of  the  history  ends  with  Quesnay,  with  whom  the 
modern  conception  begins.  Previously  the  science  had  consisted 
of  detached  works  on  different  subjects,  with  especial  reference  to 
money  and  the  public  finances.  But,  stai'ting  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  finance,  it  came  to  consider  the  causes  and  sources 
of  wealth,  and  it  passed  from  a  political  art  to  an  economic 
science.  It  underwent  a  further  change,  and  was  given  a  wider 
scope,  with  Sismondi,  w'ho  substituted  for  wealth  the  welfare 
of  man :  and  finally  it  came  under  the  influence  of  the  German 
histarical  school.  M.  Houdard  thinks  that  what  is  now  needed  is 
a  careful  distinction  between  the  strict  science,  dealing  with 
"wealth,  and  the  concrete  science,  dealing  with  social  questions, 
into  which  other  considerations  than  those  of  wealth  enter — 
the  former  to  be  called  economics,  and  the  latter  social  science  oi' 
sociology. 


Untersuchungen  nher  das  Ka]jital.  Von  Otto  Wittelshofer. 
Tubingen:  H.  Laup'p'schen,  1890. 

This  book  forms  an  addition  to  the  literature,  already  varied 
and  abundant,  on  the  subject  of  that  important  but  perplexing 
term  capital.  The  author  attempts  to  discover  its  true  nature  and 
function,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  offer  a  criticism  and  analysis  of 
economics.  He  lays  gTeat  stress  on  the  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  capital,  the  latter  consisting  of  what  he  calls 
fore-products  considered  in  themselves  without  regard  to  their 
ownership,  the  former  consisting  of  the  same  fore-products  when 
placed  in  their  relation  to  their  ownership.  He  urges  that  pro- 
duction is  so  far  distinct  from  distribution,  that  the  share  a  man 
obtains  of  the  wealth  produced  in  a  nation  may  be  independent  of 
his  contribution  to  the  process  of  production.  He  holds  that  the 
entreprenetir,  who  may  OAvn  some,  and  must  manage  all,  subjective 
capital,  buys  fore-products  and  labour  and  sells  the  resulting 
products.  As  business-superintendent  he  may  receive  wages  of 
management  or  remuneration  of  labour,  but  as  entrepreneur  he 
obtains  his  profit  by  exploiting  the  labourer,  and  bargaining  for 
the  purchase  of  his  services  at  a  low  rate,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 
goods  produced  at  a  higher  rate,  and  securing  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  for  himself. 
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The  Industrial  Competition  of  Asia.  By  Clermont  J.  Daniell. 
London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.,  1890. 

This  book  purports  to  be  a  fuller  examination  of  certain  points, 
■which  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  recent  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission,  and,  in  particular,  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  remedj'  proposed  to  the  commissioners  for  some  of  the  evils  into 
which  they  were  appointed  to  inquire  may  be  most  satisfactorily 
applied.  Mr.  Daniell  holds  the  opinion  that  the  "interests  of 
India,  and  the  peculiar  connection  between  those  interests  and  the 
currency  .system  of  the  Empire,"  were  comparatively  neglected  in 
the  commissioners'  inquiries,  and  he  complains  that  "no  investiga- 
tion v.-as  made  into  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
standard  for  India."  These  deficiencies  he  endeavom\s  to  supply, 
and  his  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts  in  accordance  Avith 
this  aim.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  he  considers  the  arguments 
advanced  before  the  Commission  by  bimetallist  advocates,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  India ;  and 
in  the  last  three  he  enforces  the  desirability  of  "  making  gold  legal 
tender  in  India,  and  exchangeable  with  silver  money  at  a  rate  to 
be  declared  by  government  from  time  to  time  in  conformity  with 
the  market  price  of  the  two  metals."  The  two  parts  of  his  book 
are  connected  together;  for  the  whole  drift  of  the  first  is  to  show 
that  it  is  the  "commercial"  ratio  of  the  two  metals  which  deter- 
mines, and  not,  as  bimetallists  contend,  is  determined  by,  the 
"  legal "  ratio,  and  the  altei'native  method  of  making  gold  legal 
tender  in  India  to  that  advocated  in  the  second  part  is  to  prescribe 
a  fixed  ratio  between  it  and  silver.  Mr.  Daniell's  argument  in  the 
first  part  is  largely  based  on  a  review  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Currency  Commission.  He  holds  to  the  strict  economic  theory 
of  money,  in  accordance  with  which  the  exchanges  are  fixed  by  the 
commercial  value  of  gold  and  silver.  He  contends  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  "  bounty"  on  Indian  wheat  is  fallaciou.s,  and  that  "  the 
industrial  competition  of  Asia"  is  due  to  causes  connected  with  the 
real  circumstances  of  production,  and  not  with  the  accidental  con- 
ditions of  exchange.  He  urges  that  the  bimetallic  "par"  can  only 
be  "commercial  "  and  not  "legal,"  and  that  bimetallism  at  a  fixed 
ratio  resolves  itself,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  urged,  into  what  is 
really  "alternate-metallism ;"  and  he  argues  that,  had  the  system 
been  continued  in  its  integrity  after  1873  by  thQ  States  of  the 
"Latin  Union,"  silver  monometallism  would,  under  the  then  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  of  the  precious  metals,  have  ultimately 
resulted.  He  shows  that  the  position  of  India  as  a  great  silver- 
using  country  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  controver.sy  ;  for,  if  it 
be  excluded  from  the  bimetallic  convention,  it  may  at  any  time 
expose  the  system  to  a  severe,  if  not  irresistible,  strain  by  an 
"invasion  of  silver,"  and,  if  it  be  included,  the  novelty  of  the 
scheme  will  alarm  and  repel  Asiatics  accustomed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  exchanges  of  the  precious  inetals,  whether  as  money 
or  as  bullion,  at  their  commei'cial  value.  From  this  part  of 
Mr.  Daniell's  book  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  investigation  of 
his  plan  for  remonetising  gold  in  India.  There  is,  he  estimates,  a 
large  stock  of  gold  in  the  country,  of  not  less  than  270,000,000/.  in 
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value,  due  to  the  antiquity  of  its  trade;  and  the  stock  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  millions  annually.  Thei'C  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  Indian  people  Avould  not  regard  gold  bullion  or 
gold  money  as  objects  of  desire,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sovereip'ns 
of  the  Royal  and  Australian  mints  are  in  circulation  in  Indin, 
though  they  are  not  legal  tender.  The  remonetisation  would  oe 
the  restoration  of  an  old  practice,  and  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new ;  and  gold  is  now  hoarded  in  India  because  it  cannot  be  used 
as  money,  and  also  because  it  is  rising  in  value  as  against  silver. 
With  the  use  of  it  as  money  the  first  reason  would  disappear,  and 
the  tendency  to  appreciation  Avould  also  be  arrested.  Exchanges 
•with  gold-using  countries  Avould  be  facilitated,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Indian  currency  for  the  expanding  demands  of  increasing 
trade  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Daniell  urges, 
the  scheme  of  allowing  a  dual  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
changing with  one  another  at  their  market  value,  is  familiar  to 
India. 


YII, — Additions  to  the  Lihrary, 

Additions  to  the  Lihrary  during  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  June,  1891, 
arranged  al phal^'iticall'i/  under  the  folloioing  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <&c. ;  (e)  Societies,  c&c. 
(British);  (f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 


By  wliora  Presented. 


(a)  Foi-eign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic —  ' 

Anales  del  Dcpartamcnto  Nacional  de  Higieue.    Auo  I.  j  ^^     Department 

Nos.  1 — 4.     Jan. — April,  1801.     8vo J  ' 

Dato3  trimestrales  del  Comercio  exterior.     Ano  1891.1   The  National  Dejiart- 

No.  69.     8vo J       ment  of  Statistics 

La   Mortalidad  habida   en   18    Ciudades   Argentinas"! 

durante  1889,  con  un  Apendice  sobre  el  Moviniiento  I  -p,     -p  t    +  • 

de    la   Poblacion    en   La   Plata    durante    1881-90.  [ 

La.  8vo.     1891 .........J 

BuEXOS    Atees.       Boletin    mensual    de    Estadistica  "I   The  Srunicipal   Sta- 

Municipal.     Jan. — March,  1891  j       tistical  Bureau 

Austria  and  Hungrary — 

Oesterreich  ische  St  a  t  istiJc — 
Band    xxv.     Heft    3.     Statistik    der    Unterrichts-^ 

anstaltcn,  1888-89   1 

Band   xxvii.     Statistik  der  Eechtspflege.     Heft   2.  |  The  Central  Statisti- 
Dic  Ergebuisse  des  Concursverfahrens  1887.  Heft  f      cal  Commission 

3.     Ergebnisse  der  Strafreclitspllege,  1887 j 

Statistische  Monatsclu-ift.     Feb. — March,  1891 J 

Statistische  Uebersichten  betreffend  den  auswartigenT  rp.  Statistical  Bu- 
Handel  des  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  ZoUgebiets,  I  ^^^^  Ministry  of 
1891.     Heftl.  Waren-Ein-und  Ausf uhr  im  Januar,  I       p      '  •' 

189L     Heft  2,  Februar,  1891    J       commerce 
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Donations — Contd. 

Uouiitions.  By  whom  Presented. 

(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hungrary — Contd. 
II  u  agar  II  — 

Jstatistisches  Jalirbucli   fiir  Uiigam,  18S9.     ITcft  1,^ 
Politisfho    Eintheilung    unci    Bewegnng    der   Be-  j 

Tolkeriing.     Heft  4,  Bergbau  unci  Iliittcnwescn....  I   TlioEoyal Hungarian 
llagvarorszag     Aruforgahua    Ausztriaval    es     mas  \      Statistical  Bureau 
Orszagokkal.     (Monthly  Trade  Eeturns.)    Nov. —  | 

Dee.,  1890 J 

Prague.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Villa  de  Prague!  The    Statistical    Bu- 
et  des  Communes-faubourgs.     (CuiTeut  numbers)....  j       rcau  of  Prague 

Belg-ium — 

Annuaire  Statist iquc  de  la  Belgique.    XXI^annee,  1890^ 
Mciurement    Commercial    avec    les    Pays    Etrangers. 

Feb. — April,  1891    '   TI      B    •  f   C 

Statistique  Medicale  de  I'Armee  Beige.    Annee  1889.  }>  i^it^l'-  ?•        ^' 

Diagram.     8to „ |       ^^^'^^  Statistics 

Tableau  G-eneral  du  Commerce  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers  | 

pendant  1889.     Fol J 

BurssELS.     Bulletin     hebdomadaire     de     Statistique  1   -p ,  -p    j 

Demographicjue  et  Medicale.     (Current  numbers)  ....J 

China — 

Customs  Gazette.     No.  88.     Oct.— Dec,  1890  ^ 

Koturns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Keports  for  1890.    Part  1,  I   Sir    Eobcrt    Hart, 

Export   on  the  Trade  of    China   and  Abstract  of  j       G.C.M.G.,  Peking 

Statistics   J 

Denmark — 

Statistique  du  Dancmark,  4"=  Scrie,  Lettre  D.    No.  16.1   m       ei.  i-  i.-     i    -r> 

T „,..,. 4.,*; i   u         *  i.-  1     i.-         11  1        The    Statistical   Bu- 

Importation  et  Exportation,  production  d  eau  de  >•  ^  t-v  i 

Tie  et  de  sucre  de  betteravcs  en  1889  J       ^'^'^  °^  Denmark 

Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift.      Ny  Eiekke.     Hefte  2.  "I   The  Danish  Political 
1891  J       Economy  Society 

Egypt.    Bulletin  del'InstitutEgyptien.   3«  Serie,  No.  1.  T  rp,     y     ,.,    . 
Annee  1890.     Diagrams  and  plates.     Svo J  ^^^  ins'tituie 

France — 

Coiiseil   supc'rieur   de   Statistique.      Bulletin   No.   4. 1  The     ^Ministry     of 

Session  de  1890.     8vo J  Commerce 

Miuistere    de   I'Agriculture.       Bulletin.      X"   annee,  "1  The  Ministry  of  Agi-i- 

No.  1,  Mars,  18J1  J  culture 

Ministere  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  del  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 

Legislation  comparee.   Mar. — May,  1891    J  nance 

Ministere  des  Travaux    Publics.       Bulletin.       Statis-  "1  The       INIinistry      of 

tique  et  Legislation  comparee.    Jan. — Mar.,  1891....  J  Public  Works 

Statistique  Geuerale  de  la  France.    Tomes  xviii  et  xix.  \  The  Bureau  of  Gen- 

Statistique  Annuelle.   Annces  1888  et  1889.  La.  8vo.J  eral  Statistics 


Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Yille,  IX'=  annee,  1888.^ 
Plans.     La.  Svo | 

Cartogrammes  et  Diagrammes  relatifs  a  la  Population  V 
Parisienne  et  a  la  frequence  des  principales  maladies  ] 
a  Paris  pendant  1865-87.     221  pp.,  4to.     1889  ....J 


30-i  Miscellanea.  [June, 

Donations —  Contd. 

Donations.  Hy  wliom  I'rescnted. 


(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

L'Eeononiiste  Fran^ais.     (Current  weekly  nimibers)   ....  Tlic  Editor 
Le  llonde  Eeonomiquo.     (  »  )   ■•••  >> 

Polf/bihlion.     Bevue  Bihliographique  Universelle — 

Partie  Litteraire.     Mar. — Maj,  1891  ,, 

„      Technique.  ,,  ,,     „ 

Le  Kentier.      Journal  Financier  Politique.      (CuiTentl 

nunibers)  J  " 

Eevue  Geographique  Universelle.     Jan. — Mar.,  1891 ....  „ 

Hevite  d'Economie,  Folitiqve — 

March.    Developpement  Economique  dc  I'Autriche-^ 
Hongi'ie  ct  les  negociations  douanitn-es  pendantcs : 
A.  Matlekovitz.      Idees  sociales  de  M.  Wundt : 

M.  Rank  )■  Tlie  Publishers 

April.     Un  nouveau  cas  d'iuterventiou  de  I'Etat ; 
P.  de  Loi/nes.     Les  Echelles  mobiles  des  Salaircs  | 

en  Angleterre :  J.  E.  C.  Munro J 

Anuales   de   I'Ecole    Libre    des    Sciences    Politiques.^ 
No.  2, 1891.    (Contents.)      Les  droits  de  Douane  et  | 
le  prix  du  ble  :  C.  Lesage.    Les  grandes  compagnics  !  r^n     "P  Tf 
colouiales  anglaises  de  iiotre  temps :  M.  Lahordere.  f 
L'Impot  foncier  et  la  nouvelle  evaluation  des  pro-  | 

prietcs  baties:  M.  Harbulot J 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistiqite  de  Paris — 

April.     La   Population    Fran^aise :    E.   Levasseiir.'^ 
Etude  sur  les  placements  faits  a  I'Etranger  par  les 

differents  peuples  :    G.  Martin  

May.    La  Statistique  au  Conseil  d'Etat :   T.  Dvcrocq  \-  The  Society 
June.     Le  cartogramme  a  transformations  de  M.  de  I 
Foville :     T.   Lotia.      Emigration    par  les   ports  | 
francais J 

Germany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Eeichs.^ 

Feb.— April,  1891    m,     j^^^       •  j  g*  *•  . 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeiehs.    Neue  Folge.   Band  51.  f-      f  •     i  -r 

Waarenverkehr  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets  mit  dem  | 

Auslande  in  den  zehn  Jahren  1880-89 J 

pErssiA.    Preussische  Statistik.    Heft  113,  Geburten,  T  The  Eoyal  Prussian 

Eheschliessungen  undSterbefiille  wiihrend  1 889.  Fol.  J       Statistical  Bureau 
Saxoni/ — 

Katalog  derBibliothek  desKonigl.    Siichs.    Statistis-"! 

chen  Bureaus,  xvi  +  633  pp.,  la.  8to.  Dresden,  1890  [  The  Eoyal  Statistical 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischeii  Statistischen  Bureaus.  [       Bureau  of  Saxony 

Jahrgang  1890.     Heft  1  und  2 J 

Berlin.      Ehescbliessuugen,    Geburten,     Sferbefalle'l  The    Statistical    Bu- 

und  Witterung.     (Current  weekly  numbers) f       reaii  of  Berlin 

Fbankfort.    Handelskammer  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main.  H  The     Chamber      of 

Jahres-Bericht  fiir  1890.     8vo J       Commerce 

Archiv     fiir     Soziale     Gesetzgebung     und     Statistik.^ 
Band  iv,  Heft.  1.     1891.     (Contents)  :  Uber  soziale 
Finanz-    und    Steuerpolitik :      A.     Wagner.      Der  [  q,,     T?A't 
Normalarbeitstag    in    seinen    Wirkungen    auf    die  [ 
Produktion :    F.    Sclinler.      Die   Hausindustrie    in  | 
Deutscliland  :   W.  Somlart    J 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— 

Aniiiili  tU  Agricoltura,  1891.     No.  183,  Sui  parassiti"!   ThcDircctor-Gcncral 

del  Globule  Rosso   J       of  Agriculture 

Annali  tU  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.     Fuse.  20,"^ 

Provincia  di  Porto  llaurizio.     Fasc.  27,  Provincia 

di    Udine.      Fasc.   28,   Provincia    di    Canipobasso. 

Fasc.  20,  Provincia  di  Potcuza 

BoUettino  del  Ministero  degli   AfTuri  Esteri.     Yol.  i, 

fasc.  1—3,  Jan.— March,  1891  

BoUettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     March — April,  1801     

BoUettino   iiiensile    delle   situazioni    dci    Coiiti   degli  ^   c  ,.■  t.-    \  t\ 

T  ,-.    .•  i>  ir    ■    •            17  ,       Tir      1     icm  L      ral.  Statistical  De- 

Istituti  d   Fnussione.     ieb. — Marcii,  1801 >  '  .       ^     ,, 

BoUettiuo   di   rJotizie   sui   Credito   e   la   Previdenza. 

Jan.— April,  1891    

BoUettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agraria  e  del  Pane.  (Current  numbers).... 
Postale  e  Telegrafico.     Eclazione  Statistica  intorno  ai 

scrviei,  per  1880-90,  ed  al  sei-vizio  delle  easse  Postali 

di  Risparmio  per  1889.     Fol 

Statistica  del  commercio  speciale  di  Iinportazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     Feb. — April,  1891    


The    Director-Genc- 


partmcut 
State 


of    the 


J 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  .numbers)   The  Editor 

Giornale  de(/li  Economist! — 

April.      Protezionismo  e  libcro   scambio   nei  paesi^ 
veechi  c  nei  nuovi :   G.  Sicca- Salerno 

May.      L'cToIuzione   della   popolazione :    yl.   J.   de  \ 
Johannis   ! 

June.     Alcune  brevi  parole  sulle  Teoria  del  baratto  |  " 

de  A.  Marshall :  A.  Berri/.     L'Economia  politica 
in   opposizione   alia  teoria   generale  dell'   evolu-  j 
zione J 


Japan. 
2S'o.  5. 


Resume   Statistique   de   I'Empire   du  Japon,  "1 
Map  diagrams,  4to.     1891  J 


The  General  Statis«> 
tical  Bureau 


Mexico — 

Exportaciones  en  el  aiio  fiscal  del  1889-90.     Fol 

Exportacion  mcnsual  en  el  primer  semestre  del  aiio 

fiscal  1890-91.     Sheet 

Extracto   de    los   articulos  gravados   con   el   derecho 

de  ])ortazgo,  que  se    introdujeron   a  la   cajDital   de 

la   Republica   en   el   primer   semestre   de   1890-91. 

Sheets   

Importacion  habida  en  la  Republica,  segun  resumen 

por  aduanas  y  procedencias,  auo  1888-89.     Sheets.... 
Xoticia  de  la  amonedacion  practicada  en  las  Casas  de 

Moneda,  Euero — Mazzo,  1891.     Sheets  

Noticia  de  los  efectos  exti-anjeros   introducidos  a  la 

capital  de  la  RcpubUca  en  el  primer  semestre  de 

1890-91.    Sheet  j 

Netherlands — 

Mouvcment  de  la  Popidation  en  1889.     8vo \ 


^  The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


The        Netherlands 
Legation 


396  Miscellanea.  [June, 

Donations — Contd. 


Doiiutions. 


Bv  wlioiii  rrcsented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Cmitd. 
Netherlands — Contd. 

Stiitistii'k   der   Gcboorten  en   der  Sterfte,   naar  den")   rn      pv        .        ,      <. 
Leeftigd  endc  Oorzaken  van  den  Dood  in  Nederland A      ,,    JJepartmcnt   ot 

Oct.-Dec,  1890 J       ^^^  l^^rvov 

Statistiek   der   Scheepyaart,    18S9.      Derdc  Gedeclte.  "I    The         Netherlands 
4to J       Legation 

Biidragcn  ran  hot  Statistisch  Instituut.     No.  1,  1891. ")   r^^     t     ^-^  ^ 
Zevende  Jahrgang.     8vo |  ^"^^  Institute 

Paraguay.     Eevue  du  Paraguay.     Jan.-Feb.,  1891  ....  |  ^^'/    ^^"^^'^^  ^*^^''- 
°     '  '  [      tical  Jiureau 

Koumania.     Tarifa  generala   a  Drepturilor  de  Tama.  1    C.  il.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
Proieetul  eoruisiunei.     8vo.     1891    J       C.B. 

Russia — 

Agricultural   Year-Book    for    1888    aud   1889.       (In  "1   The    Department   of 

Kussian.)     2  vols.,  8to /      Agriculture 

Commerce  Exterieur  de   la    Russie   par  la  frontiere"^ 

d'Europe  et  la  cote  caucasienne  de  la  Mer  Noire,      The    Statistical    Bu- 
pendant  Fevricr,  1891  .  .  .     4to >      reau,  Customs  De- 
Commerce   Exterieur   de   la   Russie   par  la  frontiere  |       partment 

d'Europe  en  1890.     4to J 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Cxirrent  weekly  "1  The       Ministry      of 
numbers.)     (In  Russian.)     1891  j       Finance 

Ku  4-      '    '           1    1    Tj '     li.          -r>      •     ic,r\i\  r  The   Central    Statis- 

esultats  generaux  de  la  Kecolte  en  Russie,  1890 <       x-     i  /-, 

^  '  \      tical  Committee 

Diagram-Maps  showing  Prices  of  Rye  and  Oats  in"l   The    Department   of 


} 


1889-91.     Sheets f       Assessed  Taxes 

L'Economiste    Russe, .  Journal  de  Statistique  Finan-  "1 

ciere,  Commerciale,  Industrielle,  et  Agi'icole.    (Cur-  V  The  Editor 
rent  numbers)  J 

Spain — 

Eesumenes  mensuales  de  la  Estadistica  del  Comercio  "1   The  Director-General 

/    of 


Exterior.     Nos.  IG  and  17.     Mar.  and  April,  1891    J     of  Indirect  Taxation 
Tablas  de  Yalores  para  la  Estadistica  Comercial  y  el  I  The   Board   of  Cus- 
Arancel  de  Aduanas  para  1889  y  1890.     8to J       toms 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.   Boletin.  Jan. — AprU,  "1  mt^    g     •  l 
1891  J  •' 


S-weden  and  Norway — 

SwEDEX.     Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 

B.  Riittsviisendet,  18S9.     (Judicial  Statistics)  ") 

C.  Berf-shandteringen,  1S89.     (Minerals)  

D.  Fabiiker  och  Manufakturer,  1889.     (Factories) 

E.  Inrikes  Sjofart  och  Handel,  1889.    (Inland  Ship 

ping  and  Trade)    ,  ti  o.     i 

T?     T-/  1        XT      111     o-r    i.     noon       /I?      •       r      c^l  Burcau,  btock 

F.  Ltrikes   Handel    och    bjofart,    1889.      (Foreign  j       imim 

Trade  and  Shipi:)ing)     

X.  Helso-och    Sjukyarden,    1889.       (Lunacy    and 

Lunatic  Asylums) j 

L.   Statens  Jernvagstralik,  1889.     (Railways)    J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bi 
holm 
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Doniitioiis. 


]!v  whom  Presented. 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 

SuKDEX.  liidrat]  fill Scerifjes  OJJiciela  StatisUk — Contd. 
ii.  Jortlbruk  och  Eoskapsskotsel,  1889.     (Agricul-^. 

tare)    

P.   Undervisningsviisendet,  1885-87.     (Education)     ! 
X.  Aflonings-och  Pensionsstatistik,  1891.     (Salaries  f 

and  Pensions)    | 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.    1890,  No.  3;  1891,  No.  1.    8vo.J 
Norway.    Statist ique  Ojpcielle  de  la  Norvege,  3"  Serie  — 

122.  Statistique  de  la  Justice  Civile  pour  1888  ... 

123.  Finances  dcs  Conuniines  pendant  1887  

124.  Eapport  Consulaires  pour  1889    

125.  Hospices  d'Alicnes  pour  1889  

126.  Assistance  Publique  en  1888 

127.  Chemins  de  Per  Publics,  1889-90    

128.  Mines  et  Usines  en  Norvege,  188G-88 ,  ,  -„  ^,    . 

ion    -D         I  /  1  oon  r      cai  Jiurcau,  Cliris 

129.  Kecrutenient  pour  1890 '       ,.     .  ' 

130.  Navigation  pendant  1889  

131.  Mouvemeni  de  la  Population  pendant  1888  .... 
Aper<;u  Preliminaire  des  Kesultats  du  Eecensemeut 

du  1""  Janvier,  1891  en  Norvege  

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.    Vol.  viii. 
1890  ^ 

Switzerland — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la   Suisse,  l""  annec,  1891."] 

Diagram-maps.     8vo [The  Federal  Stalisti- 

Emigration  de  la  Suisse  pour  les  pays  d'outre-mer  en  |       cal  Bureau 

1890.     4to J 

AAEGiU.     Aargauische  Statistische  Mittheilungen  fiir  1    The    Statistical   Eu- 

1890.     Heft  2.     Landwirthschaftsstatistik  pro  1889J        reaii  of  the  Canton 


The  Central  Statisti- 


tiania 


United  States — 

Album  of  Agricultural  Graphics.     Values  and  Yields^ 
per  acre  of  Crops  of  the  United  States,  in  averages 
of  ten  years.     Obi.  4to.     1890 L 

Agriculture.  Monthly  Reports  on  Crops,  &c.  March 
May,  1891     

Census  [1890]  Bulletins.  Nos.  36.  Education.  37.") 
Population  by  Counties.  38.  Agriculture,  Viti- 
culture. 39.  "Wealth  and  Eesources  of  Alaska. 
40.  Population  by  Counties.  41.  Agriculture, 
Truck  Farming.  42.  Population  by  Counties.  43. 
Coal  Product  -west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  44. 
Distribution  of  Population  in  accordance  with  mean 
relative  humidity  of  Atmosphere.  45.  Mines  and 
Mining — Granite.  46.  Eaihva}'  Statistics  of  New 
England  States.  47.  Distribution  of  Population  by 
Drainage  Basins.  48.  Wliitc  and  Colored  Popu- 
lation of  the  South,  1890.  49.  Precious  Stones  and 
Diamond  Cutting.  50.  Population  of  Rliode  Island. 
51.  Population  of  Vermont.  52.  Urban  Population 
m  1890.  53.  Statistics  of  Education.  54.  Public 
School  Finances.  55.  Transportation.  Eclative 
Economy  of  Cable,  Electric,  and  Animal  Motive 
Power  for  Street  Railways.    5G.  Po^julation  of  Maine.  J 


TheHon.J.M.Eusk, 
Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 


E.    P.  Porter,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of 

Census 
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[Jane, 


Donations — Coatd. 


Donations. 


Bv  \Oiom  Presented. 


-Contd. 


E.  P.  Porter,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of 
Census 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics,  Treasury 
Department 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries- 
United  States — Contd. 

57.  ropulation  of  Delaware.  58.  Population  of] 
Connecticut.  59.  Agriculture ;  Floriculture.  60. 
Irrigation  in  New  Mexico.  61.  Mines  and  Mining  ; 
Mica.  62.  Asylums  fur  the  Insane.  G3.  Distribu- 
tion of  Popidation  in  accordance  with  Latitude  and 
Longitude.  64.  Foreign,  National,  State  and  County 
Indebtedness.  65.  Distribution  of  Population  in 
accordance  with  Topographic  Features.  66.  Float- 
ing equipment  on  the  Great  Lakes.  68.  Mines  and 
Mining;  Manganese.     71.  Bluestone.     72.  Inmates 

of  Juvenile  Eeformatories,  1890    

Extra  Census  Bulletins.  Nos.  1.  Increase  and  Decrease 
of  Population,  1880-90.  2.  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion according  to  Density,  1890.  3.  Statistics  of 
Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages ;  Alabama  and  Iowa. 

4.  Mineral  Waters • J 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Immigration,  and^ 
Tonnage.     Annual  Eeport  and  Statements  for  the 

year  1889-90 ; ; 

Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Navigation. 
Quarterly  Eeports  relative  to.  No.  1  of  1885-86. 
Index,  &c.,  to  vol.  for  1886-87.  No.  1  of  1887-88. 
No.  4  and  Index  to  vol.  for  1888-89.     Nos.  1  and  2 

of  1890-91 

Imports  and  Exports,  Summary  Statement  of.    Jan. — 

March,  1891 ,  ^    , 

Mmt,  Eeport  of  Director  of  the,  upon  the  Production  "1   The  Director  of  the 

of  Precious  Metals  during  1890.     8vo.  ^ J       Mint 

Observations  made  during  1885  at  the  United  States  "1  rpj^^  Superintendent 

Naval  Observatory.     Plates,  4to.     1891  J  ^ 

Senate  Silver  Bill  (S-4675).     Eeport  and  Hearings  of  T 

Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  on  V  G.  E.  Gibson,  Esq. 
the,  for  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.     8vo.     1891  J 
The  existing  Tariff  on  Imports  into  the  United  States,  T   ^  ^^  Kennedy  Esq., 
&c.,  with  comparative  Tables  of  present  and  past  V     '^g  ' 

Tariffs  from  1789  to  1883,  inclusive.     8vo J 

Connecticut — 

State  Board  of  Health.     Monthly  Bulletin.     Feb.— "1 

April,  1891 ^ .......^.........  I  rpj^g  Board  of  Health 

13th  Annual  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  f 
for  1890,  with  Eegistration  Eeport  for  1889.  8vo.J 
ilASSACHUSETTS.     Examinations   by  State   Board   of"l   rj-j^^  gtate  Board   of 
Health    of    Water   Supplies   and    Inland  Waters,  J>      Health 

1887-90.     Maps  J 

J/e?o  York  State — - 

Library  Bulletin.     Legislation   No.  1.     Feb.  1^91. 1  rpj^^  g^^j.^j. 

Summary  of  and  Index  of  State  Legislation  in  1890  J 

Eeport  of  "the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  De-"^ 

partment   relative   to    Savings  Banks  and  Trust  | 

Companies  for  1890.     8vo r"  ^-  ^-  Gibson,  Esq. 

New  York  Chamber  of   Commerce.     33rd  Annual  | 
Eeport  for  the  year  1890-91.     8vo J 

Bankers'  Magazine.     April  and  May,  1891    The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers)     „ 
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Donations. 


Bv  wliom  Treseiited 


The  Editor 


Tlie  Publisher 

The  Society 
The  Aeadcmv 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Conid. 
United  States — Could. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "1 

numbers)   j 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial  1 

Chronicle.     March— May,  1891     J 

The  Forum.      April — June,    1891.      (Selection   from 
Contents) — 

April.    What  can  ne  do  for  the  Poor  ?  Rev.  W.  S."^ 
Jiainxfoid.     A  Defective  Census:  E.  Q.  Mill?. 

Kailwnv  Passenger  Rates  :  A.  T.  Had/ei/     

May.  The  United  States  Census  :  F.  A.  Walker. 
The   Bertillon    System   of    Identification  :    A. 

Bertillon 

June.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia :  Sir 
C.  W.  Bilke.  Immigration  and  the  Tariff : 
W.  MeAdoo.  The  Great  Count  of  1890  :  F.  A. 
Walker.  Our  Chance  for  Commercial  Supre- 
macy :   U.  D.  Eddy ^ 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  April,  1891.  (Con-"^ 
tents.)  The  Law  of  the  three  Eeuts  :  J.  A.  Sohsoa.  \ 
Distribution  as  determined  by  a  law  of  Rent :  J.  B.  )■ 
Clark.     The  Gild  Merchant  in  England :  W.  Cun-  j 

ningham     J 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.     Papers  and  Transac- 1 

tions,  29th  and  30th  April,  1801.     No.  5.     8vo j 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Proceedings.  1 

New  series,  vol.  xvii.     Plates.     1890 j 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 
Annals   of  the,      April,    1891.      (Contents.)      The' 
Wealth  Concept :   C.  A.   Tuftle.     Instruction  in 

Economics  in  Italy  :  R.  P.  Falkner    

Supplement  to  the  Annals.     May,  1891.     History. 
Theory,  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  by  ^.  Meitzen.  \- 
Translated  by  R.  P.  Falkner.     Parts  1  and  2. 

Diagrams,  8vo.     1891 

Supplement   to   the   Annals.     April,  1891.     Hand- 
book of  the  Academy J 

American  Economic  Association.    Publications.  Vol.  v. 
No.  6.     Educational  Value  of  Political  Economy : 

-S.  iV^.  Patten.     1890   

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.    Vol.  xxiii.  "1 

No.  1,  1891,  with  Supplement  J 

American  Philosophical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  1 

xxviii.     No.  ISt.     1890 J 

American  Statistical  Association.     Publications.     New^ 
Series,  No.  13.     (March,  1891.)     Growth  of  Cities 
in  Massachusetts :   Hon.  H.   G.   Wadlin.     Rate  of  | 
natural  increase  of  Population  in  United   States :  }> 
H.  Hollerith.     The  first  Census  of  Massachusetts : 
Hon.  S.  A.  Green.     The  Commercial  Death-Rate : 

A.  C.  Stevens   

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     April  and  May,  1891  .. 

National    Prison    Association.      Transactions    of    the 

Third    National    Prison    Reform    Congress   held  at 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  13th — 16th  May,  1874,  being 

the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the—.     8vo.     1874  .... 


The  Association 
The  Society 

The  Association 

The  Institute 

The    President,    Dr. 
F.  J.  Mouat 
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Donations — Contd. 


[June, 


l)onali()iis. 


I'v  nlioiii  rrcsentcd. 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 
Smithsonian  Institution — 

Annual  Kcport  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  for  1887-88. ^ 

2  vols.,  plates   ...    -•••■■•-:: ^ V'q  V'^'^'^  Institution 

Snnth.^onian  Miscellaneous    Collection.     JNos.  1 — S  j 

of  vol.  xxxiv.     1890 ...J 

Yale  University.     Courses  of  Graduate  Instruction  in"| 

the  deportment  of  Philosopliy  and  the  Arts,  1891-92.  V  The  Secretaiy 
12mo.     1891     J 

Venezuela.     Caeabobo.     Estadistica  del  Estado,  en  el  1   The  Statistical  Bu- 
auo  1890.     Fol J       reau 

International — 

Institut     International     de     Statistique.        BuUcfin.  ) 
Tome  T.     Livraison  1.     Annee  1890.     (Contents.) 
Budgets  compares  des  cent  monographies  de  families : 
E.  Ckei/sson   et   A.   Toque.     Die   Statistische  Mes-  I  r£|^g  Institute 
sung     der    ehelichen    Fruchtbarkeit :     R.   Boclch.  \ 
Appunti  di  Statistica  comparata  dell'  emigrazione  I 
dall'  Europa  e  dell'  immigrazione  in  America  ed  in  | 

Austi'alia  -—J 

Fourth  International  Congress  on  Inland  Navigation, 
Manchester,  1890.  Miscellaneous  Papers  contri- 
buted to  the  Congress.     Fol.,  1890 


C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
C.B. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Preliminary    Eeturns   of  the  Census  of  India,  1891. 1  j   ^  Baiues  Esq. 

Three  Tables,  with  Report  thereon  /     ' 

Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India "^ 

during  the  Year  1889-90.     No.  250.     1891 I 

Statement   of   Trade   of   British   India   with  British  )■  The  India  Office 

Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries  for  1885-8G  to  | 

1889-90.     Fol ^. J 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.    Nos.  10 — "1   rj^j^^   Department   of 

12,  1890-91 ^. ■""•■■-■  I      Finance  and  Corn- 
Trade   by  Land  with   Foreign   Countries.     Monthly  ,),erce   Calcutta 

Accounts.     Nos.  8—10,  1890-91   J 

Bengal.     Eeport  on  the  Administration  of  Bengal,  "1  lI.E.  the  Lieutenant- 

1889-90.     Maps.     Fol J     Oovernor 

Indian  Engineermg.     (An  illustrated  weelily  journal.)  "1  r^j^^  Editor 
(Current  weekly  numbers)  J 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Proceedings.     Nov. — Jan.,  1890-91  "1 

Annual  Address  of   the   President,  H.  Beveridge,  V  The  Society 
B.C.S.     8vo.     1891 J 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Banks  acting  under  Charter,  Monthly  Statements  for"! 

Feb. — April,  1891    I  N  S    Garland  Esq. 

Chartered  Banks.     List  of  Shareholders  as  on  the  31st  \       '    '  ' 

Dec,  1890 J 
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(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd. 

Iiisuraiifo  and  Finance  Chronicle,  Tol.  xi,  Nos.  5 — 10,  "I   „,     ^^  i-, 
15,01 I  T'"^  E^l'l^i- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Census  of   1801.     Preliminary  Report,  with  detailecl'l   Tlie  Director  of  the 

returns  of  Population  and  13 uildings.     Fol j        Census 

Acts  of  Parliament  of  tlie  Colony.     Session  1890.  Fol."^ 

Census  of  1891.     Instructions,  Schedules,  &c.,  &c 

Civil    Service    List    and   Calendar  for   1891.      Map, 

8vo 

Liquor  Laws  Commission.      Eeport  of  the,  1889-90,  j 

with  Proceedings,  Evidence,  and  Appendices.     Fol.  i   The  Colonial  Secrc- 
Minutes  of  the   Legislative   Council.      Session   1890.  f      tary 

Fol 

Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Session  1890.     Vols,  i  and  ii,  fol.,  maps  

Appendix  II  to  Totes  and  Proceedings.    Session  1890. 

Keports  of  Select  Committees.     8vo J 

Argus.     Annual  and  South  African  Directory,  1891. 1   The    Colonial  Secre- 
24th  year  of  Publication.    8vo J       tary. 

Natal.     Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce.     35tli  Annual  1   mi     rt 

Report  for  1890.     8vo /  The  Secretary 

New   South   "Wales.      Agricultural    Gazette,   Vol.    il,  "I   The   Department   of 
>.'os.  1— 3.     Plates,  Svo.     1891 J       Agriculture 

New  Zealand.    Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Xew  Zealand,  "l  The  Registrar-Gcne- 
1889;  with  map  and  appendices.     Svo J       ral 

Queensland.     Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette'! 

(containing  Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  53,  72,  101.     1891  j  " 

South  Australia.     Statistical  Register  for  1889.     Fol.  i  ^^^f,  ^^o^era"ieufc 

°  L      Statist 

Straits    Settlements.      Pcrak    Government    Gazette."!   The     Government 
Vol.  iv,  jSos.  5—9.     1891 J       Secretary 

Tasmania — • 

Australasian  Federation.     The  Financial  Data  of  the~^ 

Problem  exhibited  in  Tables,  prepared  by  R.  M.  j 

Johnston,  Government  Statist  .  .  .    Diagi-ams,  Svo.  [  The  Government  Sta- 

1891  f      tistician 

Tasmanian   OfTicial   Record,  1891.      Second  Year  of  | 

Issue.     Map  and  diagrams,  8vo J 

Trinidad.     Annual   Report   on  the  Vital  Statistics  for  \  The     Government 
1H90.     Fol /      Statist 

Victoria — 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1889-90.   17th  Year  of  Issue,  f  ^'^r  ^^^*^^'  ■^®^' 

Vol.  ii.    Svo i       C.M.G.,     Govern- 

'  ■  ■  ■  1       ment  Statistician 
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(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Victoria — Contd. 

CVMitennial  Intemational  Exhibition,  Melbourne,  j 
3  888-89.  OfHeial  Eecord,  containing  a  sketcli  of  the  | 
Industrial  and  Economic  Progress  of  tlie  Austral-  |- 
asian  Colonies  during  the  first  century  of  their  | 
existence  .  .  .     Plates,  Svo.     1890    J 


The     Agent-General 
for  Victoria 


(e)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     April  and  May,  1891  ^ T 

Emigration  and  Innnigration  from  and  into  the  United  I   r^j^^  Board  of  Trade 

Kingdom  in  1890.     Statistical  Tables  and  Report,  j 

(No?  147.)     1891 J 

Local  Government  Board.     Supplement  to  the    19t]i"l 

AnnualEeport,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Medical  I   rj-j^^  Medical  Officer 

Officer   for   1889.     [C-6141-I.]     Svo.     Plates  and  f 

diagrams.     1890 J   ■ 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1890. 1   rpj^^  Home  Office 

[C-6364..]     Maps.     1891   J 

Mint.     21st  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  1   The  Hon.  Sir  Charles 

the  Mint,  1890.     Plan.     [C-6361.]     1891 .....]       Fremantle,  K.C.B. 

Railway   Accidents   during   the   nine  months  ending") 

30th  Sept..  1890.     [C-6240.]     1891    . ^  j_  g.  Keltic,  Esq. 

Shipping   Casualties   durmg   1888-89.      Charts.     [C-  j 

6115.]     1890    J 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  Monthly  Returns)     ^ 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  | 

and   British   Possessions.     Annual    Statement    for  I   ^^j^^  Board  of  Trade 

1890.     [C-6342.]     1891    

Navigation  and  Shipping.   Annual  Statement  for  1890. 

[C-6380.]     1891... , 

England — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in   twenty-seven^ 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  Weekly  Returns)   ....  | 
Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Dec.,  1890,  Births  !  The  Registrar-Gene- 

and  Deaths  to  March,  1891.     No.  169 '       ^-^  "^  Kncrlnnrl 

Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes   of 

Death  in  London  and  other  Great  Towns,  1890 _, 

British    Museum.     Catalogue   of    Printed   Books.     9 

parts,  4to.     1891 ■;• . 

West  Sussex.     17th  Anmial  Report  on  the  Condi-"! 

tion   of    the    Combined    Sanitary   District    of,   for  \  Dr.C.  Kelly,F.R.C.P. 

1890.    Svo J 

BiEMiXGHAM.     Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  for"l  The  Medical  Officer 

1890.     Plan  and  diagrams.     Svo J       of  Health 


ral  of  England 


The  Trustees 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the  j 

principal     Urban    Sanitary    Districts.        (Current  j  rpj^^  Registrar-Gene- 
Weekly  Returns) o-;"-;-;^;;"^;:":;"'  l       ralof  Ireland 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  1890,  Births  | 
and  Deaths  to  Dec,  1890.     No.  108 J 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police.     Statistical  Tables   for  "1   The  Commissioner  of 
1890.    Fol J       i'olice 


1891.] 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Scotland — 

Eirths,  Deaths,  and  llaiTiages  in  the  eight  principal"^ 
Towns.     (Current  and  weekly  returns)    I 

Quarterly  Keturn  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  JFarriages  | 
registered  in  the  Quarter  ending  31st  March,  1891.  [ 
No.  145 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Returns  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  IMan-iages  in  1890,  with  Yacci- 
nation  Ecturns  for  18S9 ,.^ 


The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Scotland 


The  Author 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Allard  {Alplionse) — 

La  Crise,  la  Baisse  des  Prix,  la  Monnaie.     2"  Edition,"" 

augmeutoe,  Ixi  +  2US  pp.,  4to.     Bruxellcs,  1885    .... 

Discours  sur  la  Crise  Agricolc  et  Manufacturiere,  ses 

causes  monetaires  et  les  nioyens  d'v  reniedier.   88  pp., 

plate,  4to.     Bruxelles,  1886   .". t... 

Etude  sur  la  Crise  Agricolc,  Commerciale  et  Ouvriere, 
et  ses  causes  raonetaires  en  Angleterre.   99  +  cvii  pp., 

4to.     Bruxelles,  1888 

Congres  Monetaire  International  de  Paris,  1889.  La 
Crise  Sociale,  discours  prononee  par  A.  Allard.  35  pp., 

8vo.     Bruxelles,  1889 

Depreciation  des  Eichesses,  crise  qu'elle  engendre, 
maux  qu'elle  rcpand,  soufTrances  qu'elle  proroque 
dans   les    classes   laborieuses    .    .    .     316  pp.,   8vo. 

Bruxelles,  18S9    

La  question  ouvriere  a  Berlin.     16  pp.,  8to.     1890  .... 
Le  change  fossoyeur  du  Libre-Echange.     45  pp.,  Svo. 

1890  

AxDEADA  (J.  P.  de).  Manica  :  a  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Colonies  of  Portugal.     63  pp.,  12mo., 

maji.     1891  

BocCAHDO    (.Senatore   G).      II  Trattato  di  Commercio] 

coll'  Austria-L'ngheria  e  la   politica  econouiica  dell'  >  The  Author 

Italia.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Eoma,  1891    J 

CouLANGES  (FrsTEL  de).  The  Origin  of  Property  in 
Land,  translated  by  Margaret  Ashley,  with  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  on   The   EngUsh   Manor,  by  "W.  J. 

Ashley,     xlviii  +  153  pp.,  Svo.     1891 

DiLKE  (SiE  Chaeles  W.)  Problems  of  Greater  Britain. 
Fourth   Edition   revised.      xii  +  737  pp.,  maps,  Svo. 

1890  J 

Faeebe  (SiE  T.  H.).    Mr.  Goschen's  Finance.    1887-90.1 

xvi  -1-  162  pp.,  Svo.     1S91  J 

Febeaeis  (Caelo  F.).  La  Statistica  della  Coltura 
intellettuale  e  specialmente  delle  Universita.     46  pp 

Svo.     Yenezia,  1S91    

Falkxee    (Eoland    p.).     Criminal   Statistics.     12  pp 

Svo.     [Philadelphia,  1891]    / 

FoLDES    (De.    B.).      Einige    Ergebnisse    der    neuerenl 

Kriminal-Statistik.     63  pp.,  Svo.     Berlin  [1891]  J 

Hewat  (A.).   Life  Assurance,  1870-90.   Eespice,  Aspice,  "I 
Prospice.     37  pp.,  Svo.     1891   J 


E.     G. 

Esq. 


Eavenstein, 


Messrs.    Swan    Son- 
nenschein,  aud  Co. 

The  AuLlior 


ral 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
JuRASCnEK  (Fra>'Z  von).     Ubersichten  der  Wcllwirth- 1   ,^^^^  \utlior 

schaft.     Liefcrung  3.     Jalirgan";  1885-89.     12mo J 

Latzixa  (Francisco).     Diceionario  Geografico  Argen-  1 

tino.     X  +  619  pp.,  la  Sto.     Buenos  Aires,  1801   I  " 

Martin  (Georgks).     Etude  sur  Ics  placements  faits  h, 

r£ti-ani?er  par   les    differents   pcuples.      36  pp.,   Svo. 

Paris,  1S91    

PRASCiiKArER    (M.).      The    Limits     of    Competition.  "1 

48  pp.,  8vo.     1891  J  " 

EiCARDO   (Datid).      Principles  of  Political  Economy"! 

and  Taxation,    Edited,  -.vitli  introductory  Essay,  Notes  [  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and 

and  Appendices,  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner.     Ixii  +  455  pp.  |       Sons 

Svo.     1891   J 

Sinclair   (A.  H.).     Municipal   Monopolies   and  ^teir  1  ^j^^  ^^^^.j^^^ 

Management.     38  pp.,  Svo.     Toronto,  1891  J 

Van  Nierop    (A.   H.)   and  Baak    (E.).      De   Neder-^ 

landsche     Naamlooze     Vennootscliappen.       Jaargang  •>  The  Authors 

1890.     Svo ." J  . 

"Walras  (Leon).      De  I'Echange  de  plusieurs  marchan-\  rri  „  a    ii 

discs  entre  elles.     9  pp.     Diagram.    Svo.    Paris,  1891 J       ' 
Webb  (Sidney)  and  Cox  (Harold).    The  Eight  Hours  1  r^j^^  Publisher 

Day.     viii  +  280i5p.     Svo.     1891 ;.  J 

"Wilkinson  (Eev.  J.  F.).     The  Friendly  Society  Move-i 

ment,  its  origin,  rise  and  growth,  its  social,  moral,  I   The  Rev.  G-.  Cecil 

and    educational   influences.       The   affiliated   orders,  j       White,  M.A. 

xvi  +  229  pp.     8yo.     1886 J 

WiLLCOX  (\V.  F.).     The  Divorce  Problem.    A  Study  in  \  Professor  E.  E.  A. 

Statistics.     74  pp.     Svo.     New  York,  1891     J       Seligman 

Wines  (E    C)     The   State   of  Prisons   and   of  Child  =i  ^j^^    President,    Dr. 

Savmg  Institutions  m  the  Civilized  \v  oiid.     xxiii  +   )■  ^         ' 

719pp.     Svo.     Cambridge  (U.S.A.),  1880 J       ^- J- ^^-ouat 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "1    „i     t     .-f   fo 

Journal.     Vol.  xx.  No.  4.     May,  1891 |  -^iie  inbiituie 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  1   ^  ^  Kennedy  Esa 

Kingdom.     Eeport  and   Eesolutions  adopted  at   the  f     'nij  ' 

31st  Annual  Meeting,  March,  1891 J  '    ' 

Birmingham  Library.     Eeport  for  1890.      Fol The  Librarian 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris.    Eeport  for  1890. 1   C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Svo i       C.B. 

British   Association   for  the  Advancement   of   Science.  1 

Eeport  of  the  60th  Meeting,  held  at  Leeds  in  Septem-  >  The  Association 

ber,  1890.     Svo.     Plates J 

British  Economic  Association.     The  Economic  Journal."^ 

Vol.  i,  No.  1.    March,  1891.    (Contents.)    The  British  I 

Economic  Association  :  F.  Y.  Edf/eivorih.     The  Eiglit  I 

Hours  Day  in  Victoria :  John  Rae.  The  Eleventh  Census  ! 

of  the  United  States  :  E.  3Iai/o  Smifh.  French  Peasant  j  " 

Pro)irietorship  :  Dr.  F.  Seehohm.     Economic  Doctrine 

in   England   dui'ing   the   Eighteenth   Century :    Rev.  \ 

Dr.  Cunningham.     The  Living  Capital  of  the  UnitedJ 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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■  I  The  Institute 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
British  Economic  Associsitioii.    Economic  Journal— Coj/rf. 

Kingdom :    J.   S.   Nicholson.     Th«   Austrian   School^ 

and  the  Theory  of  Vahie  :  F.  Weiser.     Some  Aspects  j 

of  the  Theory  of  Eent :    L.  L.  Price.     Tlie   Fall  in  !  m,       .        •  .  • 

Silver:  H.  U.  Gihbs.     The  Boycott  as  an  Element  in  [  ^^^  Association 

Trade  Disputes :    John  Burnett.     The    Difficulties  of 

Socialism  :  Ht.  Hon.  L.  Courtueti,  M.P J 

Clergy    Mutual    Assurance    Society.       Report    on    the"^ 

Mortality  Experience   of   the   Society  from  1829-87,  I   Messrs.  C.  and  E. 

witli  Eeport  on  Medical  History  of  the  Society  during  [       Layton 

the  same  period.     56  pp.     Diagrams.     4to.     1891    ...J 
Howard  Association.     Leaflets  and  Report  for  1890.     8to.  The  Association 
East    India  Association.     Journal.     Vol.   xxiii,   No.  1. 1 

1891  j 

Friendly  Society   of    Ironfounders.     Monthly   Reports,  1   Sir   R.  W.   Rawson, 

Nos.  441  and  4 12.     1891    J       K.C.M.a.,  C.B. 

Institute   of  Actuaries.     Journal.     Vol.    xxix.    Part   2. 

April,  1891.     Diagrams  

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     April  and  May,  1891 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.  1  n-      r 

Vol.  ciii.     Plates.     1891 ...  /  ^ne  Institution 

Institution    of    Mechanical     Engineers.       Proceedings.  1 

No.  1,  1891.     Plates    J 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jom-nal.  April  and  May,  1   The     Chamber     of 

1891  J       Commerce 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Memoirs  1  „,     q     • 

and  Proceedings.  Fourth  series.  Yol.  iv,  No.  3.  1890-91  J  Society 

Royal   Agricultural    Society.     Journal.      Third    series.^ 

Vol.  ii,  part  1.     Portrait  and  Illustrations.      1891 J  " 

Koyal  Geographical  Society.    Proceedings.  April — June,  1 

1891  / 

Royal  Irish  Academy.    Transactions.   Vol.  xxix,  part  15.  1   r„,      .      , 

4to.     1891 /  T^^  Academy 

Roi/al  Institution  of  Great  Britain  — 

Proceedings.  Vol.  xiii.  Part  1,  No.  84  (contains — "^ 
The  Search  for  Coal  in  the  South  of  England :  | 
W.  B.  Dawkins) \   „„      ^       .       . 

List  of  Members,  &c.     1890 T  ^^^  Institution 

Additions  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  | 

the  Library.     1882-90    J 

Royal  National  Life  Boat  Institution.     Annual  Report," 

with  Lists  of  the  Committee,  Officers  and  Contributors, 

1891.     8yo 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Nos.  298  and  299.     1891..'.  The  Society 
Royal    United    Service    Institution,   Monthly    Journal.!  „,,     ^     .-.   .• 

April-June,  1891 f  ^^^  Institution 

Sanitary  Institute.     Transactions.   Vol.  xi.     Congress  at!   ,„,     x     .-.    . 

Brighton.     1890 : I  ^^'^  I"^t'tut.e 

Society    of    Accountants    and    Auditors.      The    Incor-T 

porated  Accountants'  Journal.    Vols,  i  and  ii,  1889-91.  [  The  Society 

4to J 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers )     1891   ....  „ 

Surveyor's  Institution.      Transactions.      Vol.  xxiii,  Nos.  1    rr,,      t     ,-x    ,• 
g ^^19      1891  f-  ilic  Institution. 
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Donations—  Contd. 

Donations.  i      By  whom  Presented. 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

Atbenseum,  The    Current  numbera 

Bankers'  ilagazine  (London),  The    „ 

Britisli  Trade  Journal,  The    ,, 

Building    Societies    and    Land    Cora- "I 

panics' Gazette,  The    J  " 

Commercial  World,  The ,, 

Economist,  The    ,, 

Fireman,  The   „ 

Insurance  Post,  The    ,, 

„         Kccord,  The    ,, 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  ,, 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Eeview,  The  ,, 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Policv-Holder  Journal,  The  ,, 

Public  Health  

Eailway  Press,  The „ 

Review,  The ,, 

Sanitary  Record,  The ,, 

Shipping  World,  The ,, 

Statist,  The 

The  Economic  Review.     Yol.  i.  No.  1.  Jan.,  1891.     8vo.... 
The  Ironmonger,  May,   1891    (extra  edition  containing  "1 

full  Report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Meeting)....  J 


The  Editor 


The  Publishers. 
C.      M.      Kennedv, 
Esq.,  C.B. 


Purchases. 
Authors,  &c. — 

Block  (M.).     Dictionnaii'e  de  I'administration  francjaise.     Livraisons  1 — 8. 

1891. 
Bohm-Bawerk  (E.  von).     Capital  and  Interest.     Translated  by  W.  Smart. 

Svo.     1890. 
Boissevain  (Gr.  M.).     The  Monetary  Question,  1891. 
Daniell  (C.  J.).     Industrial  Competition  of  Asia.     Svo.     1890. 
Haushofer  (Dr.  M.).     Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  Statistik.     1882. 
Horton  (S.  Dana).     Silver  in  Europe,  1890. 
Jeans  (J.  S.).     Waterveays  and  Water  Transport.     Svo.     1890. 
Macleod  (H.  D.).  Theoi-y  of  Credit.  Parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  ii.  Svo.  1890-91. 
Marx  (Karl).     Capital.     A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production.  Svo. 

1889. 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique.     Lin-.  10  et  11.     1891. 
Westergaard  (H.).     Grundziige  der  Theorie  der  Statistik,  1890. 

Periodicals,  &c. — 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1891. 

Annual  Register  for  1890. 

Banking  Almanac,  1891. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1891. 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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Purchases — Contd. 

Periodicals,  &c. —  Contd. 
Clergy  List,  1891. 
County  Councils'  Companion,  1891. 
Directory  of  Directors,  1891. 
Financial  Reform  Almanac,  1891. 
Foreign  Office  List,  1891. 
Ham's  Inland  Rorenue  Year-Book,  1891. 
Howe's  Directory  of  Metropolitan  Charities,  1891. 
Imperial  TarifP,  The,  1891. 
India  Office  List,  1891. 

Journal  des  Economistes  (current  numbers),  1891. 
Metropolitan  Year-Book,  1891. 
Publisher's  Circular  (current  numbers),  1891. 
Stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  1891. 
The  Times'  Annual,  1890. 
Thorn's  Official  Directory,  1891. 

Yacher's  Parliamentary  Companion  (current  numbers).  1891. 
Whitaker's  Almanac,  1891. 
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OF   THE    ROYAL    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1891. 


Report  of  the  Col'xcil  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  olst  Becemher, 
1890,  and  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  23n7  June,  1891, 
presented  at  the  Fifty-Seyenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  23r(Z  of  Jane,  1891. 

The    Council    have    the    honour    to    suhmit    their    Fiftj-seveuth 
Annual  Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  31st  December  last  compares  as 
follows  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  : — 


Particulars. 

1890. 

Average 

fur  the  previous 

Ten  VeHrs. 

2vumber  of  Fellows  on  31st  December  

1,063 
177 

68 

914 

Life  Members  included  in  tlie  above  

149 

Number  lost  bv  death,  withdrawal,  or  defaidt  

57 

New  Fellows  elected  (and  four  resignations  cancelled) 

84 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  23  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  tlie  number  of  Fellows  at  present  on  the  list  is  1,058. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  following 
Fellows  during  the  past  year  : — 

Date  of  Election. 

Baker,  W.  Mills     1879 

l>  (5)  c  d  Balfour,  T.  Graham,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  .  186.5 

Barbour,  W.  B.,  M.P 1877 

Baring,  Thomas  Charles,  M.P 1880 

Beanchamp,  The  Right  Hon.  Eai'l 1878 

Beckett,  William,  M.P 188G 

Bedford,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  D.L. ...  1872 

c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  numbers  respectively 
contributed, 
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Date  of  Election. 

Bishop,  George  H.,  M.R.C.S 1877 

p{l2)cd  Chadwick,  Sir  Edwin,  K.C.B 1834 

d  DenrQan,  Arthur  Lemoine   1886 

Evans,  John  1888 

Fowler,  Sir  R.  N.,  Bart.,  M.P 1877 

Hartley,  Fountain  John  1870 

Ingall,  Samuel,  F.I. A.,  F.R.G.S 1869 

d  Irving-,  John  1839 

Magheramorne,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron 1873 

Moore,  Edward  1887 

d  Morgan,  James  Heni-j 1883 

Murray,  James  Charles     1879 

Pepys,  The  Hon.  George 1874 

Phipps,  Pickering 1878 

d  Pope,  William  Agnew 1883 

Standfield,  John    1885 

Whitcher,  John,  Junr.,  F.I.A 1876 

<Z  Woolf,  Captain  M.  Paul 1885 

Honorary  Fellows. 

d  M.  Anthony  Beaujon  (Netherlands)  1890 

d  General  Ibailez  de  Ibero  (Spain)    1886 

d  Mr.  Henry  Jordan  (Queensland)    1877 

His  Highness  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pacha  (Turkey)  1877 

<Z  His  Excellency  A.  de  Vesselovsky  (Russia)...  1877 

(•  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicates  those  who  bad  contributed  Papers,  with  the  numbers  respectively 
contributed. 

The  President  in  his  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session,  referred  specially  to  the  services  of 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwnck,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society. 

The  list  above  given  also  includes  the  name  of  the  late 
President,  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  who 
had  been  a  member  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  had  served  on 
the  Council  from  1868  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  Yice-President  in  1871-72,  1881-82,  and  1886-87 ;  and 
was  President  in  1888-90.  He  was  also  a  liberal  donor  to  the 
Library,  and  contributed  papers  and  addresses  to  the  Society  in 
1845,  1872,  1880,  1888,  1889.  The  Council  are  very  sensible  of 
the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  valued  and 
respected  a  colleague. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory.   The  following  table  gives,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
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different  sources  of  income  for  tlie  year  1890,  together  witli  tlie 
>nn\n  particulai-.s  for  the  previous  live  years: — 


Kcceipts  per 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

j    .\\fnij;e  lor 
the  live  Veurs 
previous  to 
iSW. 

£ 
75 
1.764 

84  i 

155  j 
21 

£ 

70 

1,678 

126 

229 

12 

£ 

73 

1,G8G 

334 

171 

28 

£ 

73 

1,621 

126 

188 

21 

£ 

73 

1,583 

231 

180 

19 

£ 
73 
1,462 
63 

188 

26 

£ 

Annual  Subscriptions.... 

1,606 
176 

Journal  sales  

191 

1 1 

Advertisements       in  "1 
Journal    J 

Legacy  of  Dr.  Guy   .... 

2,097 

2,115     2,292 

2,029 

2,086 

1,812 
250 

2,C'<6 

—    ! 

j 

— 

2,062 

— 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  has  been  as 

follov 

•s: — 

Expenditure  for 

1890. 

1 
1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

.A.vera;re  for 

the  Five  Years 

previous  to 

1890. 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes... 
Fire,  lights,  and  water, 

repairs,  furniture,  &c. 
Salaries,     wages,     and 

pension    

£ 
224 

}« 

}4i6 
(  ""^ 

}" 

567 

68 

8? 

!     £ 
258 

142 
405 

229 

27 

623 
146 

74 

£ 
304 

69 
444 

248 

27 

711 

58 

78 

£ 
237 

81 
419 

209 

39 

609 

87 
04 

£ 
227 

72 
420 

256 

24 

735 
32 

76 

£ 
310* 

88 
392 

241 

23 

625 
27 
50 

£ 

267 

90 
416 

Ativcrtising,  postage  & 
delivery  of  Journals, 
stationeiy,  &  sundry 
printing  

^37 

Ordinary  meeting  Ex- 

28 

661 

Librarv    

70 

Miscellaneous 

68 

Catalogue   and   Index 
to  Library  

1,707 

!: 

1; 
}- 

2,096 

1,904 

1 

156 

1,939 
22 

1,745 

280 

1,842 
31 

233 

1,756 
247 

67 
100 

1,837 

3Ir.  F.  Piercy  for  Por- 
trait of  Dr.  Guy    .... 

Retno  ving  to  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace    

Mr.     Pochin's     Prize 
for    the   Newmarch 
-Memorial  Essay 

Jubilee  Tolume 

— 

Charter   

42       no 

General  Index  to  Jour- 
nal, part  4  

— 

Purchase  of  400^.  Con- 
sols   

— 

2,060  j  2,003 

2,135 

2,106 

2,170 

— 

*  Of  tliis  sum  about  114?.  belongs  to  the  expenditure  of  18St. 
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A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
in  the  following  table,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  Society  from 
an  early  date  : — 

Comparison  of  the  Condition  of  the  Society  at  Intervals  of  Ten  Years, 
on  '.iXst  December. 


Year. 

Number 
of 

rcUows. 

Ordinary 

.\mount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Assets  over 
Liabilities. 

Year. 

Income. 

Kxpenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840.... 

416 

703 

800 

8G7 

^75 

881 

1840 

'50.... 

380 

703 

67- 

867 

39*5 

827 

'50 

'60  .... 

3  74 

70(5 

788 

867 

\z6 

1,677 

'GO 

'70.... 

403 

852 

839 

1,136 

135 

1,95-4 

'70 

'80 .... 

808 

1,902 

1,517 

2,572 

2)4 

4,614 

'80 

'90.... 

1,063 

2,097 

1,707 

2,900 

3?3 

6,589 

'90 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  the 
last  decade  on  31st  December: — 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Fellows. 

Ordinary 
Income. 

E.xpenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Assets  over 
Liabilities. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881    .... 

807 

1,649 

1,400 

2,869 

192 

4,935 

1881 

'82    ... 

786 

1,838 

1,581* 

3,071 

-03 

5,240 

'82 

'83    .... 

860 

1,778 

1,635* 

3,500 

347 

5,246 

'83 

'84    .... 

909 

2,139 

3,o88*t 

2,500 

968 

4,188 

'84 

'85    .... 

928 

1,812 

2,170*tt 

2,500 

1,169 

3,791 

'85 

'86    .... 

943 

2,086 

2,I06*§ 

2,500 

741 

5,163 

'86 

'87    .... 

977 

2,029 

2,135*11- 

2,500 

624 

5,268 

'87 

'88    .... 

1,059 

2,292 

2,00311 

2,500 

496 

5,527 

'88 

'89    ... 

1,060 

2,115 

2,060^ 

2,500 

328 

6,242 

'89 

'00     ... 

1,063 

2,097 

2,096** 

2,900 

333 

6,589 

'90 

*  Affected  by  expenses  attending;  tlie  preparation  of  the  new  Catalogue  and  Index  to  the  library. 
t  .Affected  by  expenses  incident  to  movinj;  into  now  premises. 

J  Includes  loo/.  jjiven  iiy  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochiii  for  the  Newmarch  Memorial  Prize  Essay. 
§  Includes  balance  of  cost  of  Jubilee  volume. 
i|   Affected  by  special  outlay  for  the  Charter. 

•;  Affected  Ijy  expenses  attending  the  preparation  of  part  4  of  the  General  Index  to  the  Journal 
**  Includes  purchase  of  400^  Consols. 
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The  average  annual  receipts  from  tlie  sale  of  tlie  Society's 
Journal  have  heen  as  follows : — 

For   the    ten    years    1841-50 £56 

'51-60 83 

'61-70 97 

'71-80 155 

„                     '81-90 184 

The  income  of  the  Society  in  1890  was  of  the  oi'dinaiy 
character.  On  comparing  the  figures  for  1890  with  the  average  of 
those  for  the  previous  five  years,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  receipts 
from  Annual  Subsci"iptions  are  materially  above — while  the 
receipts  under  the  other  heads  (with  the  exception  of  dividends) 
are  below  the  average. 

The  expenditure  during  1890  was  of  a  normal  character,  and 
below  the  average  outlays  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary  services 
in  auditing  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

The  Royal  Literary  Fund  have  ceased  to  be  the  Society's 
tenants  since  the  2oth  of  March  last ;  part  of  the  premises  are 
still  however  sub-let  to  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  and  the  newly 
founded  British  Economic  Association  have  also  since  Lady-day 
rented  one  of  the  Society's  rooms. 

Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Pi'actical  Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street,  has 
lu'cn  continued  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  accommodation 
thus  afforded. 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  November,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  have 
been  as  follows  : — 

Session  1890-91. 


First  Ordinarij  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \Wi  November,  1890. 

The  President,  Dk.  Fkederic  J.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  followiutr  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


Marcus  N.  Adler,  M.A.,  F.I.A. 
Henry  Andrews. 
Edward  William  Browne. 
Charles  Allen  Fox,  M.E.C.S. 
Joseph  Castle  Hall. 
Stephen  H.  M.  Killik. 


George  Manwaring. 

Bonner  H.  IMnmby,  M.D. 

John  Wyatt  Peters. 

Frederick  Richards. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

John  Venn,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 


William  Henry  Walkley. 
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The  President  delivered  an  Opening  Address. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  liis  Address  was 
moved  by  Sir  Rawson  W.  Eawson,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Tbrinsr. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tiiesday,  l&th  Deceniler,  1890. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  followintr  were  elected  Fellows : — 


AVilliam  Whyte  Bain. 

Eric  Mackay  Carter,  A. I. A.,  F.C.A. 

Charles  James  Drumraoiul. 


Ferdinand  M.  Huth. 

James  Musgrave. 

Frederick  William  Rutherford. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thring,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  read  a  Paper  entitled 
"  Statistics  of  the  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Chief  Military  and 
"  Naval  Powers." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  undermentioned  took  part : — 
Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  Colonel  J.  F.  Maurice,  Captain  E.  S.  May, 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  Colonel  A.  E.  W.  Goldsmid, 
and  the  President. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tiiesday,  20th  Jamiary,  1891. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

.John  Burns  MacBrayne.       I        Henry  Potter. 
Thomas  Maidment.  |        John  Holt  Schooling. 

Inspector-General  Lawson's  Paper  on  "  The  Operation  of  the 
"  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  among  the  Troops  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  Men  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  Home  Station, 
"  from  their  Introduction  in  1864  to  their  ultimate  Repeal  in 
"  1884,"  was  read  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Author,  who, 
though  still  ill,  attended  the  Meeting  in  order  to  give  any  infor- 
raation  that  might  be  asked  for. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  iindermentioned  took  part : — 
Dr.  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  Ur.  E.  L.  Walford,  iMr.  Charles  A.  Fox, 
M.R.C.S.,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  Dr.  Buxton  Shillitoe,  Sir  R.  W. 
Raw  son,  Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  and  the  President. 
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Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  llth  Felruary,  1891. 
The  President  in  tlxe  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

William  Penn  Lewis.         |         Henry  Richard  Pope. 
Henry  Joseph  Wilson,  M.P. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ncwsholme  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Vital  Statistics 
"  of  Peabody  Buildings  and  other  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Block 
••  Dwellings." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  undermentioned  took  part :  — 
Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys,  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  F.  H.  Jansoii, 
Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrant,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bailey,  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  Dr.  S.  R.  Lovett,  Mr.  F.  Crouch, 
Dr.  John  F,  J.  Sykes,  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm,  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  March,  1891. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

J.  C.  Farquharson.  I   S.  H.  Kidge,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

R.  M.  Johnston,  |   James  Sjience. 

Shirley  Forster  Murj^hy,  M.R.C.S. 

The  President,  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Mouat,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Prison 
"  Ethics  and  Prison  Labour." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  undermentioned  took  part  :— 
:Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  Captain  A.  D.  H.  Helby,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks, 
Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr.  F.  B.  Garnett,  and 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton. 


■  Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2lst  April,  1891. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  undermentioned  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Rev.  Joseph  Williams  Ashman,  M.A., 

M.D. 
Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S.I. 


George  Johnson. 
Sydney  E.  Preston. 
James  Parker  Smith,  M.P. 


William  Terrey. 

Dr.  John  Charles  Steele  (Superintendent  of  Guy's  Hospital), 
read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Charitable  Aspects  of  Medical  Relief." 
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In  tte  discussion  which  followed  the  nndermentioned  took 
part: — Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  A.  C.  Scovell,  and 
Dr.  Mouat. 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday,  2Qth  May,  1891. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  undermentioned  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Henry  W.  Cannon.        |        Charles  Edward  Crawley. 

Dr.  John  Venn,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Nature 
"  and  Uses  of  Averages." 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  and  Professor  Edgewortb 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  IGth  June,  1891. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Addington.     [     Arthur  J.  Butler. 
Robertson  Lawson. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  read  a  Paper  on  the  "  Results  of  the 
"  Recent  Census  and  Estimates  of  Population  in  the  largest 
"  English  Towns." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  undermentioned  took  part : 
—Mr.  R.  Price-Williams,  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Mr.  E.  L.  Walford, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Newhatt,  Sir  R.  "W.  Rawson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey, 
Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  and  Mr.  R.  Hamilton. 


For  some  years  past  an  allowance  of  50^.  annually  has  been 
sanctioned  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  valuable  books.  As 
this  had  become  manifestly  insufficient,  and  a  large  number  of 
books  remained  unbound,  whilst  the  binding  of  others  had  become 
injured  from  the  effects  of  time  and  iisage,  it  was  recently  decided, 
after  careful  inquiry,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  a  year  should 
be  assigned  to  binding  and  maintaining  the  books  generally  in 
good  order. 

At  the  same  time  the  valuable  file  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper 
which  is  the  pi'operty  of  the  Society  demanded  and  received  special 
attention.  The  file  for  twenty-two  years  had  not  been  bound  at  all, 
and  a  large  number  of  volumes  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  as  to 
be  unfit  for  consultation.     After  careful  calculation,  a  sum  of  100/. 
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was  sanctioned  to  put  the  whole  of  this  dccplj  interesting  series, 
Avhich  is  very  nearly  complete  from  its  origin,  in  good  working 
order,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  increased  facility  of  consultation 
thus  afforded,  will  be  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  greater  use  of  the 
Library,  which  scarcely  at  present  commands  the  attention  it  merits. 
At  the  same  time  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  increased 
])urchase  of  new  works  of  contemporaneous  value  in  the  branches, 
direct  and  collateral,  of  the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Society. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Session  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Society,  and  the  duties  of  the  salaried  staff,  and 
this  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  President,  by  desire 
of  the  executive  committee.  Consequent  on  his  report,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  in  January  last  to  inquire  into  the  wliole 
management  of  the  Society,  which  recommended  a  reorganisation 
of  the  salaried  staff,  and  a  strict  definition  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  of  its  members.  Mr.  Wbittall,  the  late  assistant 
secretary,  resigned  in  February,  on  account  of  sickness,  which  pre- 
vented his  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  reorganisation  referred 
to  above.  A  pension  of  lool.  per  annum  Avas  granted  to  Mr.  Whittall 
on  his  retirement.  To  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  was  added 
that  of  Sub-editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  was  appointed 
Librai'ian  also,  with  the  reward  for  his  long  and  efficient  services  of 
an  increase  to  his  salary.  The  Junior  Clerk,  Mr.  Bowes,  resigned 
in  April. 

To  the  above  offices  were  appointed  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker, 
B.A.,  and  Mr,  Mackenzie,  and  the  successor  to  the  Junior  Clerk 
was  Mr.  F.  M.  Hornsby,  who  had  been  trained  in  a  public  office, 
and  had  been  passed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  ISSS-SJ',  the  Council  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
statistical  research  might  find  its  natural  expression  in  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  they 
strongly  urged  the  importance  of  using  every  effort  to  increase  both 
the  strength  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Society. 

From  that  time  a  circular  letter  embodj-ing  those  views,  and 
indicating  the  direction  and  manner  in  which  they  can  best  be 
carried  into  effect,  was  circulated  to  all  newly  elected  Fellows. 
This  circular  was  embodied  in  the  Report  for  1889,  in  order  to 
make  it  known  to  the  wbole  body  of  Fellows. 

In  1890  special  attention  was  again  given  to  the  matter,  and  in 
the  present  year  it  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  your 
Executive  and  Council. 
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The  points  most  iirgentl^^  demanding  consideration,  •wove  to 
ensure  a  better  supply  of  papers  of  interest  and  value  for  the 
future,  and  to  keep  the  Society  more  in  toucli  with  the  institutions 
and  persons  devoted  to  cognate  pursuits. 

For  the  former  purpose,  the  Council  recommend  the  founding 
of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  called  the  "  Guy  Medal  of  the  Royal 
"  Statistical  Society,"  in  honour  of  the  greatest  benefactor  the 
Society  has  ever  had,  who  was  at  the  same  time  eminent  as  a 
statistician,  and  to  mark  their  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of 
statistical  science  as  well  as  those  of  the  Society  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  its  chief  exponent. 

The  change  in  the  salaried  agency  of  the  Society  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  of  Paris,  to 
the  offices  of  Assistant-Secretary  and  Sub-Editor  of  the  Journal, 
has  enabled  the  Society  to  secure  a  more  strictly  scientific  agency 
in  advancing  its  work  than  has  heretofore  been  available. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Associatioii  in  1890  was  held  at 
Leeds,  where  the  Society  was  as  usual  well  represented  in 
Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics).  Papers  were  read  by 
the  following  Fellows  of  the  Society: — Professor  A.Marshall,  M.A. 
(President  of  the  Section),  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Mr.  A. 
Berry,  M.A.,  Mr.  J.  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mr.  E.  Cannan,  M.A., 
Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Mr.  W.  Hooper,  Mr.  L. 
L.  Pi-ice,  M.A.,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  permanent  governing  body  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  has  been  received,  according  to  which  the 
Council  of  this  Society  has  the  nomination  of  one  member  of  that 
body,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  this  Society  should  be  the  member  nominated. 

The  International  CongTess  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  wiil 
be  held  in  London  in  August,  1891,  under  the  Presidency  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  members  who  are  interested  in 
these  important  subjects  are  invited  to  attend  the  Congress  and 
share  in  its  work.  The  Demographic  section  will  be  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  a  member  of  this  Society.  The 
Council  have  appointed  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  and  Mr.  Rowlantl 
Hamilton  delegates  of  the  Society  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  our  Societj^,  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  has  accepted  nomination 
as  a  vice-president. 

The  fourth  biennial  meetino:  of  the  International   Statistical 
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Institiite,  founded  in  London  in  1885,  at  the  Jubilee  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  will  be  held  at  Vienna  on  the  28th 
September  next,  undei-  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Past  President  of  this  Society. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1891-92  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 

Council  and  Officers  for  1891-92. 

PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC    JOHN   MOUAT,   M.D.,  LL.D. 


Arthur  H.  Bailer,  F.T.A. 

Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
*Henry  R.  Beeton. 

Charles  Booth. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

Edward  H.  Carbutt,  M.I.M.E.,  J.P. 

llvde  Clarke. 

Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgewortb,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Thomas  Henry  Elliott. 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Garnett,  C.B. 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 
*Xoel  A.  Humphrexs. 

Frederick  Halsey  Janson,  F.L.S. 

J.  Stephen  Jeans. 


COUNCIL. 

*John  Scott  Keltic,  F.R.G.S. 

Charles  Malcolm  Eennedy,  C.B. 
*Robert  Lawson,  LL.D. 

George  B.  Longstaff,  M.A.,  M.B. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Francis  G.  P.  Xeison,  F.I.A. 

William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

R.  H.  IngUs  Palgrare,  J.P.,  F.R.S. 

Henry  Davis  Pochin,  J.P. 

Francis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P, 
*John  Rae. 
•Ernest  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

Edward  Seaton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.       |        Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 


FOREIGN    HONORARY  SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  tlic  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1890,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1890  :— 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year   ending 
Zlsl  December.  1890. 


BECEIPTS. 


£     s.    d. 


Lalaucein  Bank,  31st)    n^ro     r,     i 
December,  1889  ...j  '*"^-    ^    "^ 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash.      27     8     0 


Postage 
Account 


1  14     2 


291     7     9 


Dividends  on  2,900/.  Consols  Stock 
S iib.-jcrii)tions  received : — 

37  Arrears £77  14    - 


"77    for  the    year')   ,  ^.,1   i< 

1890 )   I'^'^l  1-^    - 


2'!    in  Advance 


840 


M  12    - 


4  Compositions 

Journal  Sales    

Advertisements  in  Journal 


1,764  -  - 

84  -  - 

155  1  G 

21  5  3 


Total £2,388    2     6 


PAYMENTS 

Rent £310  17    G 

Less  sublet 155    -    - 


Eates  and  Taxes 

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water     

Eepaii-s,  Furniture,  &c 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Jbi«Via/,  Printing £505    5    9 

,,       Annual  Index  5    5- 

,,        Shoi-thand 
Reporter 


£     s.   d. 

IGl  17  6 
G2  -  1 
44  4  10 
49    5    e 

41G    G    8 


ad  ) 
-rs  5 


18  18    - 


Literary' 
Services 


37  10     C 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 

Advertising  

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals... 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing  ... 

Library  

Howard  Medal 

Incidental  Expenses    


5GG  19  3 
.32  15  8 
57  1  1 
88  10  11 
7G  14  <>■ 
G8  9  11 
2  12 
79  IG 


Purchase  of  400/.  Consols  , 


1,70G  13  1(1 
389    - 

2,095  14 


i 


Balance    per     Bank')    n.t-c  1-  c 

Book..... j  ^2o6  1-  6 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash       30  17  3 

Postage  ...  4  13  5 


Total 


£2,3.nS    2    '■ 


''VlthFelruary,\Q^\. 


(Signed)         "  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,  )>  Auditors" 
"Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A., 
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(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  on  2\st  December,  ISOn. 


LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

[arrison  and  Sons — 

For  Journal 

,,    Miscellaneous     | 

Printing     ...j 

.    anrl    E.     Layton,"; 

for  Stationery  ;' 

£ 

s.    d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cash  Balances    

£ 

292 

ICG 
10 

11 

17    C 
17     !) 

7     8 

2,900/.  Consols   

Property :  (Estimated  Val 
Books  iu  Library 

...  cost 
lie  of) — 
£1,500 

2,7G0 

14 

5 

trcot  P.ros.,  for  Ad-"; 
vertisements ;" 

13 

10     C 

Journals  in  Stock    

1,500 

[r.  W.  A.  Casson,  for:[ 
Index  to  Journal  ...  ;i 

'axes  to  April,  1891    ... 

5 
31 

5     - 
17    2 

Pictures,     Furniture,  7 
and  Fixtures ) 

.000 

3,500 

- 

List) j     ^^  ^'^    ^ 

G  Annual  Subscriptions  received  7 
in  advance ) 

•278 
51 

12 

11 

Lease  of  Premises  (cost) 

Less  amount  written  off  "^ 
for  time  expired  (seven  5- 
years) ) 

500 
245 

255 

332 

12 

11 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions 
verable(say)  

reco- 7 

88 

4 

- 

al.ince  in  favour  of  the 

Society* .. 
i 

6,588  13 

8 

Suudiy  Debtors 

25 

- 

_ 

•G,021 

C 

7 

£G,92l 

G 

7 

(Signed) 


"  12^7i  F,^ruary,  1891. 


"  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,  ^  Anditors." 

"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A., 


*  This   balance  is  exclusive   of    the   present  value  of    the    absolute    Keversionary   Interest 
iqueathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.)— Building   Fcxd   (Established  10th  July,   1873),   Balance  Sheet, 
on  %\st  December,  1890. 


£    s.  d. 


LIABILITIES. 

mount  of  Fund   Invct^tcd  from  7  o.i/>  ir  r> 

last  Account   j  "^  ^^  ^ 

ividends  received  during  1890 7    8  9 


£234    5    6 


ASSETS. 


£     s.   d. 


Invested  as  per  last  Account  in  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  3i  per  Cent. 
Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  'treasurer, 
Richard  B.  Martin,  Esq. — 

Stock.  Cost. 

,   £216  19    -  22G  IG    9 

Purchased    during  7 


the  vear, 


6  11     9 


7    8    9 


£223  10     9 


£234 


G 


(Signed) 


12th  February,  1891. 


"  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  J.  0.  CHAD^YICE,  F.C.A.,  )>Auditors:' 

"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A. 
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"Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1890. 

"  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Tear  1890, 

"  Report: — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  tvith  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  Jamiary  to  the  31s/ 
December,  1890,  and  find  them  correct,  shoiving  the  Heceipt)- 
{including  a  Balance  of  291Z.  ys.  gd.,  from  1889)  to  have  been 
2,388^.  2S.  6d.,  and  the  Payments  {including  the  Purchase  of  400/. 
Consols)  2,095/.  145.  4(?.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favoiir  of  the  Society 
of  292/.  8s.  2d.  at  the  31sf  December,  1890. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  6,921/.  6s.  yd.^  and  the  latter  to  332/.  12s.  iid.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  6,588/.  13s.  8fZ.,  exclusive  of  the  present 
value  of  the  absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1890,  teas  234/.  5s.  6c/.,  invested  in  22^1.  los.  gd. 
2Ietropolitan  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stoclc,  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer,  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society's  General 
Funds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banlcer^s  Balance,  all  vjhich 
tvere  found  correct. 

"  They  ftirther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1889  the  number 
of  Felloivs  on  the  list  ivas  1,060,  tvhich  number  rvas  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  65,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaidters,  and  that  66  new  Fellows  tvere  elected,  and  the  Resig- 
nations  of  2  Fellows  were  cancelled,  leaving  on  the  list  on  the  2>\st 
December,  1890,  one  thousand  and  sixty-three  (1,063)  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

(Signed)  "A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,  ^  Auditors:' 
"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A. 

"  12^7i  February,  1891. 
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The  Pkksident,  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  in  the  Chair. 

^lu.  J.  B.  Maktin  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  circular  couveuini;- 
the  rneeting-. 

The  miuntcs  of  the  last  ordinai-y  meeting  wei'c  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  and  balance  sheet  were  taken  as 
i-ead. 

The  President  reported  that  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  and  '^\v. 
James  Spence  had  consented  to  act  as  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  President  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  that  the  Report  be 
received  and  adopted.  Fortunately  there  is  little  that  requires 
to  be  said  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  for  the  Report  itself  contains 
both  in  a  condensed  and  extended  form  all  the  facts  regarding  our 
history  at  the  present  time,  that  are  necessary  to  throw  light  upon 
our  proceedings.  For  example,  we  have  to  show  that  the  Society 
is  not  diminishing  in  public  confidence,  and  that  it  has  the  means 
of  carrying  on  its  work  with  efficiency.  You  will  find  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  Report  that  the  number  of  Fellows  on  the  31st 
December,  1S90,  was  1.063,  which  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years ;  and  if  you  look  at  tlie  other 
table  contained  in  the  fourth  page  of  the  Report,  you  will  find  the 
number  for  each  of  the  years  during  the  present  decade  and  foi- 
the  tenth  year  of  each  of  the  former  decades.  They  all  show  a 
gradual  and  progi'essive  increase,  and  that  we  are  now  in  really  a 
better  position  than  we  have  been  before.  The  number  of  Fellows 
on  the  31st  December  last  was  1,063,  against  914,  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years.  The  number  of  life  members  included 
in  the  above  was  177,  against  149,  The  number  lost  by  death, 
withdrawal,  or  default  last  year,  I  regret  to  say,  was  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  previous  decade.  They  were  65  in  number,  against  57. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the  number  of  defaulters 
has  also  considerably  increased ;  but,  after  all,  when  you  calculate 
them  upon  the  large  number  of  members  in  the  Society,  it  really 
reflects  very  little  more  than  the  ordinary  changes  that  take  place 
in  an  old  institution  of  this  kind.  The  newly  elected  Fellows  were 
68,  against  84.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  here,  but  the  new 
elections  were  in  excess  of  the  withdrawals,  so  that  I  think  in  that 
respect  we  stand  in  a  fairly  good  position.  Since  the  1st  January 
this  year  23  new  Fellows  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  Fellows  at  the  present  moment  is  1,058. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Fellows,  among  them  Sir  Edwin  Chadwiek,  who  died  during  the 
year.  His  death  has  been  noticed  before,  as  has  also  the  death  of 
Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  our  last  President,  about  whom  there  will  be 
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more  to  be  said  on  another  occasion.  Tlie  other  members  "wlio  died 
had  taken  no  particular  personal  interest  in  the  Society,  and  althoup;h 
many  of  them  were  men  of  great  distinction  in  other  walks  of  life, 
we  do  not  record  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  when  they 
are  not  in  direct  relation  to  their  participation  in  the  work  of  our 
Society.  Our  loss  amongst  the  Honorary  Fellows  has  also  been 
great.  M.  Anthony  Beaujon,  of  the  Netherlnnds;  General  Ibafiez  do 
Ibero,  of  Spain;  Mr.  Henry  Jordan,  of  Queensland  ;  His  Highness 
Ahmed  Vefyk  Pacha,  of  Turkey;  and  His  Excellency  A.  de 
Vesselovsk}',  of  Russia.  They  were  all  distinguished  men  in  their  own 
countries,  and  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  statistics.  Althougli 
they  held  no  direct  communication  with  us,  their  personal  influence 
in  making  known  our  work  abi'oad,  was  probably  of  considerable 
importance.  The  first  is  M.  Anthony  Beaujon,  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  was  a  distinguished  statistician.  The  next  is  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who  is  present,  His  Highness  Ahmed 
Vefyk  Pacha,  with  regard  to  whom  there  was  a  biographical  notice 
in  the  "Athenceum"  the  other  day.  He  was  a  very  remarkable 
man,  was  largely  given  to  statistics,  and  is  chiefly  known  in  Europe 
on  account  of  his  successful  study  of  them  and  from  his  being 
connected  with  this  Society  and  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 
The  last  is  His  Excellency  A.  de  Vesselovsky.  Until  very  recently 
he  was  the  editor  and  founder  of  the  ''Economiste  Russe,"  a 
valuable  journal,  and  one  which  was  calculated  to  throw  a  very 
large  amount  of  information  upon  an  empire  of  which  we  know 
little  statistically.  The  obituary  notice  of  him  which  appeared  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  simply  said  that  he  died  in  harness,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  issue  of  the  journal  in  which  his  death  is  recorded. 
VYe  shall  probably  have  more  information  regarding  him  hereafter; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  although  it  has  not  been  the 
practice  heretofore,  to  place  on  our  records  some  memoi-andum 
or  memorial  regarding  distinguished  men  who  have  reflected  honour 
upon  us. 

The  next  portion  of  the  report  refers  to  our  financial  circum- 
stances ;  and  here  also  Ave  have  an  excellent  record.  I  find  in 
the  table  on  p.  411  that  the  receipts  or  income  of  the  Society  were 
2,097^.,  against  2,066/.,  which  Avas  the  average  of  the  previous 
five  years.  These  are  made  up  by  dividends,  subscriptions, 
compositions.  Journal  sales,  and  advertisements  in  the  Journal. 
The  legacy  of  Dr.  Guy  is  of  course  held  in  abeyance.  That  is  a 
valuable  asset,  but  I  trust  it  Avill  be  long  deferred  before  it 
comes  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  upon  the  life  of  his  Avidow. 
On  the  other  hand  the  expenditure,  Avhich  has  been  well  Avithin 
our  income,  amounts  to  1,707/. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  wei'e  tendered  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  to  the  auditors  for  their  honorary  services  in  auditing 
the  treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year.  The  Royal  Literary 
Fund  have  ceased  to  be  the  Society's  tenants  since  the  24th  March 
last ;  part  of  the  premises  are  still  howcA'cr  sub-let  to  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  newly  founded  British  Economic  Association 
haA'e  also  since  Lady-day  rented  one  of  the  Society's  rooms.  We 
have  not  sought  a  new  tenant  for  the  room  which  has  been  A'acated 
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by  the  Royal  Literaiy  Fund,  because  we  greatly  require  the  space 
for  our  own  purposes,  viz.,  for  the  proper  location  of  our  library, 
and  for  the  placinj^  of  the  books  which  are  more  constantly  referred 
to,  where  they  can  be  got  at  at  once.  So  gi-eat  has  been  the  pres- 
sure on  the  space  for  our  books,  that  they  have  been  put  into 
positions  down  below  which  are  not  adequately  ventilated,  and  in 
which  they  must  necessarily  deterioi'ate.  Therefore,  we  thought 
it  would  be  economy  on  our  part  to  utilise  our  own  space  instead 
of  re-letting  it  for  a  snu\ll  sum  which  would  be  of  no  practical  use 
to  us,  in  the  conduct  of  our  work.  Permission  to  hold  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum 
of  Pi-actical  Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street,  has  been  continued 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Educational  Department,  and  the 
Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  their  thanks  for  the  accommodation  thus 
afforded. 

The  report  then  relates  the  business  that  was  done  at  each  of 
the  ordinary  meetings,  which  has  been  of  fair  average  quality  : 
and  I  think  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  not,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  in  our  power,  fulfilled  the  mission  entrusted  to  us. 
It  has  now,  however,  become  a  chronic  subject  of  remark  at  all 
these  annual  meetings,  that  we  Avant  a  great  deal  more  support 
than  we  get  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Without  their  aid 
we  can  do  little ;  with  their  aid  we  can  do  much. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  important  changes  in  t\\e  personnel 
of  the  Societj'.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  the  re-organisation.  We 
have  appointed  !Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker  as  our  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Hornsby,  who  has  been  trained  in  a  public  office, 
and  has  been  passed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  has  been 
appointed  Junior  Clerk.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  Council  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  increasing  recog- 
Dition  of  the  importance  of  statistical  research  might  find  its 
natural  expression  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  they  strongly  urged  the  importance 
of  using  every  effort  to  increase  both  the  strength  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Society."  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  it  was  with  this  view  that 
the  Council  have  worked  during  the  past  year  in  the  changes  made. 
The  points  most  urgently  demanding  consideration  were  to  ensure 
a  better  supply  of  papers  of  interest  and  value  for  the  future,  and 
to  keep  the  Society  more  in  touch  with  the  institutions  and  persons 
devoted  to  cognate  pursuits.  For  the  former  purpose,  the  Council 
recommend  the  founding  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  called  the  "  Guy 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  in  honour  of  the  gi'catest 
benefactor  the  Society  has  ever  had,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
eminent  as  a  statistician,  and  to  mark  their  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  statistical  science  as  well  as  those  of  the  Society, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  its  chief  exponent.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day,  in  fact  it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  ask 
your  sanction  to  found  a  medal  as  a  novelty,  because  all  the  great 
Societies  have  in  turn  adopted  some  method  of  reward  to  encourage 
research,  by  putting  their  stamp  of  appi'oval  upon  it,  generally  in 
the  shape  of  a  medal.     The  chief  object,  however,  is  to  encourage 
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the  yoiincer  iiiembers  to  come  forward.  Tlie  ancients,  of  course, 
would  not  contend  for  prizes  of  this  kind,  but  they  wouhl  be  an 
object  of  ambition  to  our  younger  Fellows,  novy  that  economic 
science  and  statistics  are  more  taught  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  than  tliey  were  previously,  and  I  think  we  may  hope  in 
the  future  to  find  that  work  of  great  merit  may  thus  be  produced, 
partly  by  the  stimulus  of  the  reward  which  you  are  about  to  offer 
for  it. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  will 
be  held  in  August,  and  the  Council  recommend  the  Fellows  of  this 
Society  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  Fourth  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  founded  in  London  in  1885, 
will  be  held  at  Vienna  on  the  28th  September  next,  under  the 
presidency  of  our  respected  former  President,  Sir  Rawson  Rawson, 
who  has  been  president  of  that  Institution  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time.  There  is  only  one  other  little  matter  connected 
with  our  expenditure,  which  I  may  bring  under  your  notice, 
namely,  that  we  have  heretofore  been  paying  for  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  indexes  and  for  literary  services,  which  I  hope  in 
future  will  be  rendered  by  our  Assistant  Secretary  ;  not  that  it  was 
not  AY  ell  done,  for  it  was  very  well  done,  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  sliould  not  form  part  of  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaiy,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  perform  them.  The 
accounts  are  found  by  the  Auditors  to  be  correct  and  well  kept. 

I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  Report  of  the  Council,  with  an 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
the  Assets  and  Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  the 
year  1890,  be  adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  :  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  second  this 
motion,  and  I  do  so  most  cordially.  The  Report  is  so  extensive,  and 
its  details  have  been  so  lucidly  explained  by  our  President,  that 
really  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  enlarge  upon.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  which  has  not  been  referred  to,  but  which  is  on 
the  record  of  our  proceedings,  namely,  the  agreeable  fact  that  at 
all  our  meetings  our  President  has  been  able  to  preside  in  person. 
I  think  that  has  been  unpi'ecedented  in  our  histoi-y.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  President,  who  gives  so  active  a  co-operation  in 
the  Society,  to  preside  at  every  one  of  its  meetings.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Sir  Rawson  R.\wjsox  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  report  that  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Council  have  been  unanimou.sly  elected. 

The  President  :  The  result  of  the  election  is  a  proof  of  your 
confidence  in  the  Council  and  those  whom  you  wish  to  direct  your 
affairs.  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrntineei's  for  the 
work  which  they  have  perfoi'med  for  us  on  this  occasion. 

Carried  unauimouslv. 
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The  President  :  I  now  have  to  ask  you  to  adopt  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  library  rules,  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  J.  B.  IMartin  :  I  beg  to  move  (a)  That  Rule  3,  "  Fellows 
are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor  keep  any  books 
longer  than  one  month,"  be  altered  to  read  as  follows :  "  Rule  3. 
Fellows  are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any 
Fellow  detaining  a  book  for  more  than  a  montli  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  another  from  the  library  until  the  book  detained 
shall  have  been  returned."  (b)  Rule  5.  After  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary" add  "or  Librai'ian."  (c)  Rule  6.  After  "Any  Fellow 
damaging  "add  "or  losing."  (d)  RuleS.  For  "Secretary  "substitute 
"  Librarian." 

The  alterations  were  agreed  to. 

^Ir.  Noble  :  1  have  groat  pleasui'e  in  moving  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  the  Council  and  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  work  of  all  those  gentlemen  is  before  you, 
[  am  sure  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  further 
recommendation  from  me. 

Mr.  A.  D.  McKay  seconded  the  motion,  which,  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  :  It  remains  only  for  me  to  thank  you  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  my  colleagues.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
advance  your  interests,  as  we  shall  continue  to  do  during  the 
approaching  session,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  T  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  ourselves  as  we  have  been  able 
to  do  now.  Again  I  ask  you  indi\'idually  and  collectively  to  see  if 
you  cannot  help  us  in  pi'ocuring  more  papers  for  our  meetings  and 
for  publication  in  the  Journal,  and  in  securing  a  larger  attendance 
at  our  meetings,  of  gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth:  There  is  one  subject  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  you.  I  think  the  value  of  the  discussions  at  our 
meetings  might  perhaps  bo  enhanced  if  there  were  a  certainty  that 
the  paper  could  be  obtained  beforehand  by  those  who  wish  to 
join  in  the  discussion.  I  know  in  many  cases  the  papers  can  be 
obtained,  but  there  is  no  certainty.  If  it  could  be  relied  upon 
that  those  who  Avish  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  could  get  a 
sight  of  the  paper  long  enough  beforehand  to  make  up  their  minds 
on  .the  points  I'aised  in  it,  I  think  it  would  add  very  much  to  the 
value  of  the  discussions. 

Sir  Rawsox  Rawsox  :  I  think  our  late  assistant  secretary  had 
in.structions  if  any  gentleman  known  to  the  Council  took  an  interest 
in  a  particular  subject,  he  could  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
Our  President  has  referred  to  the  objections  that  have  been  raised, 
certainly  by  more  than  one  author  of  a  paper,  to  his  paper  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  anybody  before  it  was  read.  There  cannot 
be  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  matter.  I  think  our  friend  Mr. 
Booth,  who  is  not  at  all  likely  to  transgress  in  any  matter  of  discre- 
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tion  or  confidence,  would  find  veiy  little   difficulty   in   obtaining 
permission  from  the  author  to  get  a  copy  of  any  paper. 

The  President  :  I  can  assure  Mr.  Booth  that  a  note  will  be 
made  of  his  recommendation,  with  a  view  to  comply  with  it  as  far 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  meant  to  suggest  that  the  paper,  if  possible, 
should  be  got  into  type  soon  enough. 

Sir  Rawsox  Rawson  :  That  depends  upon  the  author.  Our 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  papers  in  time,  and  it  has  some- 
times been  difficult  to  get  them  in  time  even  to  refer  them  to  the 
referees  for  i-epoi-t.  We  ai'e  dependent  entirely  ujion  the  goodwill 
of  the  authors  of  the  papers.  Many  of  them  really  have  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  getting  them  ready,  and  many  of  them  I  am  sorry 
to  say  do  not  exert  themselves  as  they  might  do,  to  ensure  our  having 
them  in  time.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  how 
much  we  owe  to  our  President  for  his  exertions  during  the  past 
year,  not  only  the  Society  at  lai'ge,  but  the  Council,  for  the  atten- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  our  business,  and  the  Avay  in  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  improve  our  methods.  He  knows  the  difficulty 
of  getting  papers  at  all.  Sometimes  at  the  last  moment  the  author 
says,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  called  away,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  finish  my  paper,"  and  the  Council  has  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  a  paper  for  the  occasion.  Our  President  has  made  great 
efforts  during  the  past  year  to  secure  papers,  and  we  hope  to 
encourage  our  members  and  the  public  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
work,  and  supply  us  with  papers  so  that  we  may  have  two  or  three 
on  hand,  and  then  we  sha.ll  never  be  at  a  loss.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
get  the  paper  until  a  week  before  the  meeting,  and  then  it  has  to 
be  printed,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days  have  to  be  allowed  for 
setting  up  the  type.  Those  are  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  very  great  advantage  of  having 
the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  papers  beforehand,  which  leads 
very  much  to  the  increased  interest  and  utility  of  our  discussions. 

Mr.  James  Spence  :  I  think  this  matter  might  be  put  in  the 
shape  of  a  recommendation.  It  strikes  me  that  the  interest  would, 
be  doubled  if  those  who  felt  inclined  to  speak  had  time  to  digest 
the  matter  and  to  prepare  what  they  have  to  say  in  opposition 
to  it.  If  I  were  writing  a  paper  I  should  rather  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  give  time  to  other  gentlemen  to  reply  to  its  argu- 
ments, because,  after  all,  we  are  not  writing  on  peculiarly  delicate 
subjects,  but  on  matters  of  public  interest,  and  we  are  all  in  quest 
of  the  self-same  thing — the  truth  and  accviracy  of  our  views  on 
statistical  questions.  I  really  feel  very  strongly  that  something 
should  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  gentlemen  writing  papers 
should  be  strongl}'  recommended  to  supply  them  in  sufficient  time, 
and  give  permission  to  their  being  perused  by  those  who  wish  to 
join  in  the  discussion. 

The  Proceed ing-s  then  terminated . 
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On  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Averages. 
By  Dr.  Jonx  Venn,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Royul  Statistical  Society,  26th  May,  1891. 
The  President,  Dr.  F.  J.  MorAT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair.] 

Ol'R  President  lias  kindly  asked  me  to  make  some  remarks  this 
evening  upon  the  "Nature  and  Uses  of  Averages."  I  feel  that  I 
must  choose  the  gi-ound  warily,  and  speak  with  some  caution  upon 
this  subject  and  in  this  place.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  addressing 
a  gathering  most  of  whom  are  far  better  acquainted  than  myself 
with  the  sort  of  materials  to  which  averages  are  commonly  applied, 
so  that  the  cautions  which  might  be  appropriate  to  a  lay  assembly 
would  become  an  impertinence  here.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
may  be  called  the  higher  theory  of  the  subject — the  full  justifi- 
cation, for  example,  of  the  doctrine  and  method  of  least  squares — 
is  a  subject  which  the  profoundest  mathematicians  of  the  last 
hundred  years  have  made  so  completely  their  own,  that  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  first  rate  mathematician 
to  meddle  with  the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  an  intermediate  ground  which,  though  not 
extensive,  is  apt  to  be  i-ather  neglected.  I  refer  here  to  what  may 
be  called  the  logical  account  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  averages ; 
the  answers,  that  is,  to  such  questions  as  these :  Why  do  we  resort 
to  averages  at  all  ?  What  do  we  gain  and  lose  respectively  by 
doing  so  ?  What  different  kinds  of  average  ai^e  there,  and  how 
and  why  does  one  such  kind  become  more  appropriate  than 
another  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  which  might  be  multiplied 
further,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  practical  man,  owing 
partly  to  his  long  and  early  familiarity  with  one  pai'ticular  kind  of 
average  ;  and  though  they  are  by  no  means  left  unregarded  by  the 
mathematician,  the  treatment  they  receive  at  his  hands  needs  a 
good  deal  of  simplification  and  selection  in  order  to  make  it  readily 
intelligible.' 

What,  then,  is  an  average,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
term  ?  What  it  seems  to  presuppose  is  always  this  :  that  we  have 
a  plurality  of  values  or  magnitudes  of  some  kind  set  before  us 
which  are,  regarded  in  themselves,  actual  concrete  matters  of  fact. 
We  put  these  aside  and  substitute  for  them  an  intermediate  value 

1  The  mathematical  justification  of  almost  every  kind  of  average  which  can  bo 
proposed,  will  be  found  discussed  in  Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth's  paper  in  the  "  Cam- 
"  bridge  Philosophical  Transactions  "  (vol.  xiv,  part  ii). 
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of  our  own  construction,  which  is,  by  contrast  with  the  former^ 
fictitious  and  artificiah  This  is  the  most  genei'al  account  we  can 
give  of  the  matter,  and  will  presumably  cover  every  kind  of 
average  which  can  be  taken  into  account.  But  it  at  once  raises 
the  question,  How  can  a  single  introduction  of  our  own,  and  that 
a  fictitious  one,  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  many  values  which 
Avere  actually  given  to  vs  ?  And  the  answer  surely  is,  that  it 
can  not  possibly  do  so  ;  the  one  thing  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
other  for  purposes  in  general,  but  only  for  this  or  that  specific 
purpose.  And,  what  is  more,  the  object  proposed  in  such  sub- 
stitution must  be  clearly  defined,  and,  in  consequence,  the  suitable 
kind  of  average  must  be  selected  for  the  purpose  in  ^^ew.  This 
seems  so  obvious  when  stated  in  words,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  of  long  and  successful  practice  within  definite  limits,  could 
have  brought  us  to  overlook  it.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  work  out 
the  contrast  in  detail  by  considering  successively  the  principal 
purposes  which  we  may  have  in  view  in  resorting  to  one  of  these 
averages.     These  are  prominently  three  : — 

I.  The  first  of  these  purposes,  I  apprehend,  is  merely  that  of 
general  non-quantitative  comparison.  We  have  a  number  of 
groups  of  things  before  us,  and  we  want  to  compare  them  one  with 
another;  to  put  the  groups  in  their  order,  for  instance,  at  any 
given  time,  or  to  say,  when  comparing  them  at  different  times, 
which  of  them  are  increasing  and  which  are  diminishing. 

For  this,  which  may  be  called  the  merely  comparative  purpose, 
I  apprehend  that  almost  any  kind  of  average  will  answer  our  end 
equally  well.  To  take  two  that  are  most  familiar  to  the  statistician 
— the  mean,  or  arithmetical  average,  and  the  median,  or  middle- 
most value — the  occasional  employment  of  the  latter  is  sometimes 
defended  on  the  ground  of  its  general  close  agreement  with  the 
former.  But  such  agreement  does  not  seem  necessary.  For  pur- 
poses of  general  comparison  any  kind  of  inteimediate  value  would 
answer  the  purpose,  provided  this  be  deduced  according  to  the 
same  rule  in  each  case.  Begin  with  a  simple  physical  example  or 
analogy.  Suppose  a  lot  of  pictures  of  different  sizes  hanging  on  a 
wall,  and  we  were  asked  to  decide  as  to  their  relative  height,  we 
should  require  some  common  point  of  comparison.  We  might 
take  the  centre  of  each  as  a  simple  test,  but  we  might  equally  take 
a  point,  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  way  above  or  below  the  centre,  if 
we  took  the  same  relative  point  with  all.  Any  such  question  as 
what  was  the  order,  in  respect  of  their  height,  of  all  the  pictures, 
or  whether  any  particular  picture  had  been  raised  or  lowered 
within  a  given  time,  would  receive  exactly  the  same  answer, 
whichever  such  test  we  adopted. 
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Reverting  tlien  from  this  example  to  a  more  serious  applica- 
tion. When  we  are  comparing  the  stature  of  different  nations,  or 
of  different  classes  in  the  same  nation,  or  are  inquiring  whether 
that  stature  is  increasing  or  diminishing  as  time  advances,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  necessary  that  the  median  and  the  mean 
should  coincide,  for  us  to  feel  at  ease  in  resorting  to  the  former. 
For  these  merely  comparative  puii^oses  the  two  might  differ  con- 
siderably, and  the  answer  to  our  questions  would  not  be  in  the 
least  affected. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  the 
Cambridge  students  obtained  at  the  Anthropometrical  Laboratory 
started  by  Mr.  Galton  ("Journal  of  Anthi'opological  Institute," 
November,  1888).  A  number  of  conclusions  were  drawn,  of  which 
the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  samples :  The  stature  of  the 
class  to  which  university  students  belong  ceases  to  increase  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  viz.,  about  20  ;  and  when  the  students  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  in  respect  of  their  mental  attainments, 
no  ph^-sical  difference  in  respect  of  height  can  be  detected  between 
these  classes.  When  these  conclusions  were  being  drawn  I  resorted 
to  the  median,  in  great  part,  in  order  to  save  time ;  but  this  was 
only  done  after  specific  examination  had  shown,  what  a  wide 
induction  supported  elsewhere,  that  the  curve  of  error  being 
normal  here,  the  median  and  the  mean  were  practically  coincident. 
What  I  now  Avant  to  point  out  is  that  for  conclusions  of  this  kind 
such  coincidence  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

In  respect  of  stature,  as  just  remarked,  the  median  and  mean  do 
coincide,  but  in  respect  of  temperature  curves  (and  probably  most 
other  meteorological  phenomena  would  present  the  same  character- 
istic), they  do  not  coincide.  The  difference  undoubtedly  is  not 
great,  but  it  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  point  in  view.  For 
example,  this  curve  i-epresents  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
different  degrees  of  temperature  (maximum)  at  Cambridge  during 
the  twelve  years  from  1873  to  1885,  including,  therefore,  about 
4,400  observations.     ("The  curve  has  been  somewhat  "smoothed.") 


The  curve  is  obviously  unsymmetrical  or  lop-sided,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  median  and  the  mean  differ  appreciably,  by  as  much, 
in  fact,  as  about  0*7  of  a  degi^ee  Fahrenheit.     But  almost  every 
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question  wliicli  the  meteorologist  can  want  to  answer  could  be 
detemiined  just  as  well  by  one  of  these  as  by  the  other,  and  deter- 
mined moreover  to  a  degree  of  precision  far  exceeding  the  admitted 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  average  in  any  individual 
case.  A  graduated  list,  for  instance,  of  the  various  English  or 
foreign  health  resorts,  in  respect  of  their  annual  temperature, 
would  be  almost  exactly  the  same  Avhicliever  scheme  we  resorted 
to ;  and  so  would  the  answer  to  any  such  question  as  whether  the 
climate  now,  as  compared  with  former  years,  was  improving  or 
deteriorating  so  far  as  temperature  was  considered. 

II.  In  the  previous  case  we  are  only  concerned  to  a  very  slight 
extent  with  quantitative  considerations ;  that  is,  we  are  doing 
nothing  more  than  putting  a  set  of  groups  in  their  order  of 
precedence,  or  determining  whether  any  particular  group  is  rising 
or  falling.  But  the  moment  we  take  a  step  fui-ther  and  reach  the 
ground  of  definite  quantitative  measurement,  by  asking  such  ques- 
tions as,  How  much  is  one  above  another  ?  B\'  what  amount  has 
this  one  risen  and  that  one  fallen  ?  a  fresh  set  of  considerations 
comes  in,  and  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  mean  is  no  longer  so 
freely  at  our  choice. 

But  we  must  first  inquire  precisely  what  it  is  we  want  to  do. 
The  mean  is  a  single  fictitious  value  substituted  for  a  plurality 
of  actual  values.  It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that  the  former 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  latter  for  general  purposes,  any  more 
than  the  centre  of  gravity  can  for  purposes  in  general  take  the 
place  of  the  system  of  material  points  to  which  it  corresponds. 

Take  the  simplest  of  possible  cases.  A  man  disposes  of  i,ooo 
packets  of  tea  at  half-a-crown  apiece,  and  says  that  on  an  average 
they  weigh  one  pound  each,  with  individual  variations.  Here,  as 
before,  we  are  substituting  a  single  intermediate  value  for  the 
many  that  were  actually  assigned.  And  what  can  the  former 
do  for  us  ?  Just  this  :  It  assures  us  that  if  the  seller  had  put 
precisely  one  pound  into  every  packet,  instead  of  the  variable 
amount  that  he  actually  did  put,  he  would  have  been  in  exactly 
the  same  position  ;  and  in  this  way  subsequent  calculation  may  be 
much  simplified.  But  it  is  only  for  this  particular  purpose,  and 
even  for  this  purpose  only  so  far  as  the  seller  and  not  the 
individual  buyers  are  concerned,  that  such  a  substitution  of  an 
average,  or  fictitious  construction  of  our  own,  in  place  of  the  con- 
crete actual  magnitudes,  can  be  safely  trusted.  When  a  quantity 
of  rations  of  food  are  issued  out,  the  supplying  party — the  govern- 
ment or  contractor — may  with  perfect  accuracy  replace  the  many 
actual  variable  quantities  by  a  single  fixed  fictitious  quantity  in 
the  shape  of  a  mean;  but  to  the  receiving  parties  the  substitution 
may  let  slip  facts  of  vital  importance.     But,  knowing  precisely 
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what  we  thus  intend,  we  see  that  one  kind  of  average,  and  one 
only,  viz.,  the  arithmetical,  can  be  employed  without  error. 

Now  take  another  equally  simple  case  :  A  population  is  found 
to  have  jost  doubled  itself  in  the  course  of  a  century.  There  was 
an  actual  ratio  of  increase  of  course  for  each  year  which  might 
have  been  determined,  and  if  we  had  had  all  these  ratios  before  us 
we  should  have  had,  as  in  all  cases  where  we  are  dealing  with  an 
average,  a  plurality  of  actual  magnitudes,  possibly  all  differing 
slightly  from  each  other.  But  we  want  for  simplicity  to  have- a 
shigle  such  value,  and  this  we  call  the  "average  rate  of  increase." 
Will  it  do  to  resort  here  also  to  the  arithmetical  average,  and  to 
say  that  the  average  ratio  of  increase  which  will  in  one  hundred 
years  raise  i  million  to  2  millions,  is  y^o^th  ?  clearly  not.  An 
increase  of  y^th  can-ied  on  annually  for  a  century  would  raise  the 
population  from  lo  millions  to  about  27  millions.  The  factor  we 
want  is,  of  course,  the  v'2  or  about  1007;  this  is  familiar  enough 
to  every  statistician.^  The  only  purpose  for  which  I  bring  it  for- 
ward is  to  remind  ourselves  that  an  average  in  such  cases  as  these 
can  only  be  trusted  to  subserve  one  definite  purpose,  and  that  so 
soon  as  this  purpose  is  assigned,  we  are  necessarily  bound  down  to 
one  particular  kind  of  average. 

As  a  further  illustration  take  the  following  case.  The  curve  of 
temperature,  as  we  saw,  is  markedly  non-symmetrical.  Suppose 
such  a  sample  as  that  afforded  by  the  curve  above.  What  sort  of 
average  ought  we  to  appeal  to  ?  The  word  "ought"  I  apprehend 
implies  simply  this — having  defined  precisely  the  end  we  want  to 
secure,  what  process  will  serve  to  attain  this  end  ?  As  always, 
in  adhering  to  a  mean  we  are  letting  slip  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  that  might  under  other  circumstances  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  retain  a  more  economical  aud  convenient  hold  of  the  one 
characteristic  which  we  then  and  there  happen  to  want.  Now 
what  is  this  characteristic  in  the  case  of  the  temperature  ?  I  can 
conceive  several  which  might  correspond  to  our  wants  : — 

(1.)  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  were  ascertained  that  the 
flowering  of  plants  or  ripening  of  fruit  was  determined  by  what 
may  be  loosely  called  the  total  temperature  they  have  enjoyed  in 

-  In  this  particuliir  form  the  error  is  hardly  likely  to  be  committed  by  any 
statistician.  But  substantially  the  same  misconception,  in  a  closely  analogous 
form,  is  by  no  means  unknown.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  it  assumed  that  if 
(say)  a  population  increases,  during  five  successive  equal  periods,  by  7,  6,  5,  4,  and 
3  per  cent,  respectively,  we  may  talk  of  an  "  average  "  increase  of  5  per  cent,  during 
each  of  those  periods.  This  is  not  so,  of  course.  Tlie  real  average  is,  in  strictness, 
not  -^  (107 +  106 +  105 +  104 +  103),  but  -^)y^  V  (107x106x105x104x103). 
Tliat  is,  net  5  per  cent.,  but  4'99.  The  diflerence  here  is  very  small  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  such  a  small  number  (five)  of  intervals ;  the  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  the  geometrical  average,  being  cumulative  in  its  effect,  is  far 
less  prominent  here  than  if  we  were  dealing,  say,  with  one  hundred  such  intervals. 
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the  course  of  that  year.  That  is,  Ave  might  conceive  that  two 
successive  days  on  which  the  temperature  stood  througliout  at  32° 
and  52°  respectively  were  precisely  equivalent  in  their  effect  on 
vegetation  to  two  days  each  of  which  marked  42°.  If  this  were 
so,  and  this  were  the  characteristic  of  importance  to  us,  then 
clearly  the  arithmetic  average  is  the  only  one  fitted  for  our  use. 

(2.)  Or  suppose  again,  that  all  temperatures  below  a  certain 
point  counted  for  just  nothing.  I  presume  that  for  the  ripening  of 
corn  or  frnit  this  is  somewliat  nearer  the  mark.  If  so,  we  should 
simply  reject  all  occasions  on  which  the  temperature  fell  below 
this  point,  and  take  the  arithmetical  average  of  the  rest.  We 
should  be  seeking  the  mean  point  not  of  the  whole  curve  of  error, 
but  of  that  very  lop-sided  part  of  it  which  fell  beyond  a  certain 
mark. 

(3.)  But  if  the  horticulturist  ascertained  that  the  lower 
temperatures  counted  something,  but  not  much,  towai"ds  the 
result,  what  we  should  then  take  would  be  not  the  common 
average  but  a  ^'■weighted"  one,  this  being  weighted  according  to 
the  law,  whatever  this  might  be,  by  which  loAver  temperatures 
were  effective. 

(4.)  Again,  we  might  suppose  that  the  point  of  importance 
was,  Avhat  temperature  is  most  frequent  /  Speaking  here  for  mere 
purposes  of  illustration,  we  might  put  the  case  that  invalids  were 
only  allowed  to  go  out,  or  that  certain  plants  would  only  flourish, 
Avhen  the  temperature  lay  between  certain  limits,  say  60°  and  70°. 
If  so,  the  point  of  the  "  curve  of  error  "  to  be  attended  to  is  what 
is  called  the  "  maximum  ordinate  "  or  most  frequent  value,  rather 
than  that  indicated  by  the  arithmetical  average.  No  doubt  these 
two  points  generally  are  very  near  each  other,  and  often  almost 
precisely  coincide ;  but  they  are  theoretically  distinct,  and  for 
such  purposes  as  we  have  now  in  hand  they  must  be  distinguished. 

(5.)  Once  more,  take  a  case  in  which  what  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  a  quality  above  a  certain 
degree,  tlie  extent  of  excess  being  a  matter  of  indifference.  For 
instance,  if  men  are  grouped  according  to  their  muscular  strength 
as  shown  by  a  dynamometer,  we  get  a  curve  somewhat  like  this  : — 


The  difference  hei-e  betAveen  the  median,  and  the  ordinary  mean, 
indicates  this  abnormality,  there  being  a  separation  of  about  one 
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pound  between  the  two.  Tlie  former  is  83-6  lb.,  the  latter  82-6  lb. 
The  difference  is  not  great,  but  I  prefer  to  select  an  actual  example 
from  nature  rather  than  a  fanciful  one  which  should  display  the 
difference  in  an  extreme  form. 

Owino-  to  the  presence  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
instances  of  very  great  strength — ordinates  sti-aggling,  so  to  say, 
far  up  to  the  right,  and  unbalanced  by  corresponding  defects  of 
equal  magnitude  in  the  opposite  direction — we  get  a  curve  of 
decided  unsymmetry.  ^'Onghf  we  to  take  the  common  average 
here  ?  If  the  population  were  being  estimated  by  their  capacity 
to  fm-nish  blacksmiths  or  draymen  I  suppose  we  ought,  because 
the  practical  value  of  absolute  strength  here  bears  some  proportion 
to  its  amount.  AYithout  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  one  man  who 
can  lift  800  lbs.  is  equivalent  to  two  who  can  each  lift  400  lbs.,  it 
■will  be  admitted  that  the  facts,  as  regards  efficient  work,  tend  in 
that  direction.  But  for  army  purposes,  say,  is  the  Samson  worth 
a  bit  moi-e  than  the  man  of  good  muscular  power  ?  If  not,  then 
the  arithmetical  mean  shifts  the  centre  of  importance  too  far 
upwards.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  group  of  men,  or  a 
nation,  to  show  a  decidedly  higher  average  in  this  respect,  owing 
to  the  exceptional  predominance  of  such  giants,  without  their 
being  any  good  grounds  for  rating  them  higher  for  purposes  of 
practical  utility.  The  viecUan,  in  accordance  with  which  these 
extreme  values  are  merely  counted,  but  not  weighed,  would  seem 
to  be  the  truer  point  of  reference.  That  is — to  sum  up  in  one 
sentence — for  all  purposes  of  mere  comparison,  one  kind  of  average 
will  do  almost  as  well  as  any  other.  If,  therefore,  one  of  these 
kinds  is  situated  at  a  more  critical  or  important  point  of  the 
group  of  magnitudes  in  question  than  some  other,  then  there 
seems  sufficient  ground  here  for  the  preference  of  the  former.  Our 
■tpecial  purpose  ma}'  have  a  peculiar  or  predominant  reference 
to  that  point.  And  such  an  illustration  as  I  have  just  offered 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  preference  of  this  kind  may  reasonably 
exist. 

III.  In  the  tAvo  foregoing  classes  of  cases  vre  have  supposed 
ourselves  simply  to  have  a  lot  of  variable  values  set  before  us,  and 
to  take  them  as  they  so  stand,  without  asking  whether  there  is 
anything  which  the}-  are  aiming  at,  any  "  triie  "  value  from  which 
they  swerve  as  errors  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

When  we  get  on  to  this  latter  gi'ound  any  but  a  superior 
mathematician  must  be  cautious  where  he  intrudes,  for  as  every 
one  knows  this  province  has  been  profoundly  studied  by  men  of 
consummate  power. 

But  the  main  logical  principle,  apart  from  quantitative  details, 
or  inquiries  as  to  Jwiv  accurate  a  result  may  be  reckoned,  seems 
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to   me  to   be  simple  enonrifb,  especially  when  put  into  graphical 
laiif^uage.     The  way  I  look  at  the  matter  is  this  :  — 

Suppose  there  is  some  point  C  on  the  line  AB  whicli  is  being 
aimed  at.     Then  we  take  it  for  gi-anted — 


that,  whilst  the  general  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
aiming  process  remain  the  same,  the  actual  results  will  group 
themselves  according  to  some  law  of  frequency  about  C.  The 
amount  of  this  relative  frequency  at  each  assignable  point  may  be 
represented  in  the  customary  manner  by  the  curve  APB. 

Now  tbe  average  (of  whatever  description)  of  any  group  of 
these  efforts  or  aims  is  simply  another  such  effort  or  aim.  It  is 
genei'ically  of  precisely  the  same  chai-acter  as  any  of  tbe  elements 
from  which  it  is  deduced.     Eepresent  its  curve  by  the  dotted  line. 


I  call  attention  to  this  because  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
some  misapprehension  on  this  point.  The  plain  man  is  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  due  preparation,  according  to  rule,  of  an  "average" 
gives  him  something  superior  in  kind  to  what  he  started  with. 
Any  assigned  average  is  better,  no  doubt,  than  the  single  values 
from  which  it  was  deduced,  but  it  is  generically  of  the  same  kind 
as  they  were.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
of  exactly  the  same  value  as  another  set  of  single  values  obtained 
imder  more  favourable  circumstances,  or  even  distinctly  inferior  to 
such  a  set  obtained  under  peculiarly  advantageous  conditions. 

At  this  point  the  function  of  the  mathematician  comes  into 
pi'ominence.  He  is  able  to  tell  us  several  things  which  we  could 
not  have  found  out  for  ourselves.  For  one  thing,  he  tells  us  that, 
given  what  we  may  call  the  primary  error  curve  APB,  the 
derivative  or  "average"  carve  AP'B  will  be  more  closely  squeezed 
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up  about  the  central  vertical  CPP',  by  our  selecting  the  arithmetic 
mean,  than  by  our  selecting  any  other  of  the  possible  means.  And 
more  than  this :  the  matliematicians  arc  able  to  tell  us  with 
quantitative  accuracy  how  much  more  squeezed  up  will  be  that 
dotted  line  according  as  we  take  groups  of  2,  3,  4,  <tc.,  elements 
as  the  basis  of  our  average. 

It  may  be  tiaken  for  granted,  and  generally  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  dotted  curve  is  a  better  one  for  us  than  the  plain  one. 
But  as  we  are  in  the  logical  mood,  we  will  ask,  How  is  it  better  ? 
Wliy  is  it  better  ?  It  will  not  do,  in  reply,  just  to  repeat  that  the 
one  curve  is  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  other,  for  two  reasons : 
In  the  first  place,  the  curve  represents  the  limiting  result  of 
averaging  for  ever,  whereas  Avhat  we  want  to  justify  is  the  sincjle 
average.  And  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that  the  dotted  curve  is 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  continuous  one,  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  little  errors  ai-e  more  freejuent  on  the  former  scheme, 
and  that  big  errors  are  less  frequent.  And  we  should  still  have 
to  face  the  question,  How  and  why  is  this  an  advantage  ? 

The  first  of  these  objections  may,  howevei-,  speedily  be  set 
aside.  We  cannot  justify  a  single  random  selection  from  the 
dotted  curve  as  being  necessarily  better  than  one  from  the  thick 
curve.  It  may  be  much  worse.  Take  a  single  random  observation, 
and  the  average  of  a  hundred  similar  ones,  and  the  latter  may 
be  the  worst  of  the  two.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  "  on  the 
"  average  "  the  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

This  brings  us  to  Avhat  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  weak  point  in 
the  theory  of  errors  as  popularly  explained  and  justified.  There 
seem  to  be  two  difficulties  which  may  be  fairly  brought  forward 
here : — 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  when  it  is  urged  that  " /Ae  "  average  is 
better — that  is,  that  the  average  of  the  errors  is  smaller — it  is  fair 
to  ask,  idiat  average  ?  The  answer  presumably  is,  the  arithmetic 
average.  But  why  this  one  should  be  selected  rather  than  any 
other  is  not,  I  ajtprehend,  explained  with  sufficient  clearness. 
And  in  any  case  there  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  flaw  in  justify- 
ing the  result  of  an  arithmetic  mean,  as  compared  with  any  other 
similar  process,  by  starting  with  the  postulate  that  the  arithmetic 
average  of  the  departures  from  the  trutli  to  which  it  leads  us  is  to 
be  the  test  of  its  superiority. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  this  difficulty  and  some  others  are 
alleviated  by  certain  tacit  conditions  or  notorious  experimental 
facts  commonly  prevalent  in  the  class  of  phenomena  dealt  with. 
But  as  a  mere  matter  of  general  reasoning  there  does  seem  to  me 
something  awkward  here. 

(2.)  But,   in   the   second   place,   is    the   mere    fact    that   the 
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arithmetic  average  (or  for  that  matter  any  otlier  kind  of  average) 
is  less  on  one  plan  of  procedure  than  on  another,  a  jnstification  of 
the  former,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  ? 

Take  an  example  or  two,  as  displayed  in  a  diagram.  The 
following  represents  two  of  the  simplest  conceivable  laws  of  erroi". 
They  are  drawn,  of  course,  to  the  same  scale ;  that  is,  the  area  of 
each  is  the  same.  O  is  the  point  aimed  at ;  in  other  words,  the 
"  true  "  value  from  which,  by  error,  we  deviate  right  and  left. 


DEFG  represents  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  deviations  up 
to  F  and  G  respectively  are  equally  likely,  but  in  which  there  is 
no  possibility  of  exceeding  these  limits.  (It  corresponds  to  the 
familiar  case  of  choosing  a  single  digit  at  random  out  of  a 
logarithmic  table,  or  other  mass  of  such  like  figures,  for  all 
the  digits,  from  0  to  9,  Avill  tend  to  present  themselves  equally 
often.)  ABC  represents  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  errors  are 
possible  up  to  the  wider  limits  A  and  C,  but  in  which  the  proba- 
bility of  an  error  diminishes  uniformly  and  directly  with  its 
magnitude  up  to  those  limits.  Simple  calculation  shows  that  the 
average  of  the  ei-rors  in  the  case  of  the  parallelogram  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  in  the  case  of  the  triangle.      [If  AO  =0C  =  a, 

,  .  a  1    *~i 

these  averages  (the  "  mean  errors    )  ai'e  i-espectively  ^/ ,     and  -^    . 

Is,  then,  one  of  these  necessarily  better  than  the  other  ?  That 
is,  would  there  be  any  reason  to  prefer  that  the  deviations  from 
our  aim  should  occur  according  to  one  of  these  laAvs  rather  than 
according  to  the  other  ?  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  a 
question  for  decision  between  one  kind  of  average  .and  another, 
but  a  question  whether  any  kind  of  average  is,  by  itself,  a  sole  and 
sufficient  guarantee  for  selection  or  rejection.  Tlie  question  seems 
to  me  to  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  upon  the  precise  requirement  we  have  in  view. 

Suppose  it  was  a  case  of  actual  aiming  at  a  mark.     Let  0  be 
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the  centre  of  an  embrasure  AC,  and  FG  the  width  of  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  posted  before  the  centre  of  it.  If  any  marks- 
men from  a  distance  were  taking'  a  shot  at  him  down  the  line  BO, 
he  would  certainly  prefer  that  the  law  of  ei-ror  should  be  that 
which  is  represented  b\'  DEFG  than  that  which  is  represented 
by  ABC.  But  this  preference  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
average.  It  would  turn  on  the  fact  that  one  scheme  gives  a  slight 
chance  of  escape  (the  ratio  of  the  triangle  SGC  to  BOC),  and 
the  other  does  not.  That  is,  we  have  here  a  case  in  which  the 
predominant  determining  factor  is  the  possibility  of  great  errors; 
the  "  mark  "  wants  these,  whatever  may  l)e  the  wish  of  the  marks- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  for  many  scientific  and  other  purposes 
the  existence,  on  a  certain  scheme,  of  very  Avide  crroi-s  may  be 
quite  sufficient  to  decide  against  a  method  which  opens  out  such  a 
possibility.  And  again  there  would  be  no  necessary  reference  to 
an  average. 

The  full  state  of  things  in  the  balance  between  the  two  simph- 
laws  of  error  indicated  above  is,  of  course,  this :  The  triansrular 
scheme  or  curve  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  very  small  errors, 
a  less  proportion  of  intermediate  errors,  and,  again,  a  greater 
proportion  (beyond  certain  limits  a  monopoly)  of  extreme  errors. 
The  simple  assignment  of  an  average  blurs  over  these  distinctions  ; 
but  nothing  less  than  the  full  statement  can  meet  all  the  various 
pui'poses  for  which  appeal  might  be  made  to  one  rather  than  the 
other. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  drawn  arbitrarily  two  conceivable 
'•  curves  of  error "'  for  comparison.  It  ma}'  be  objected  that  this 
is  not  a  fair  illustration,  because  one  of  them  is  not  derived  from 
the  other  by  the  process  of  averaging.  That  is,  it  may  be  urged 
that  whatever  the  original  curve  of  ei'ror,  the  derivative  curve — 
i.e.,  that  assigned  by  averages  taken  from  the  former — must  be 
better;  better,  that  is,  all  through,  so  that  no  such  contest  of 
opposite  qualifications  can  be  possible. 

Take,  then  the  following  example : — 
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Conceive  a  curve  of  error  ABODE  defined  by  the  following 
very  simple  conditions:  Within  certain  near  limits,  B  and  D, 
errors  are  progressively  less  likely  as  they  increase  in  magnitude  ; 
beyond  this,  to  the  remoter  limits,  A  and  E,  all  errors  are  equally 
likely.  Take  an  average  of  ttvo,  then  the  dotted  line  will  represent 
the  curve  of  error  of  such  averages  of  pairs.  Again  the  same 
inquiry  as  before  is  raised,  though  here  the  question  comes  nearer 
home  to  us,  for  what  we  are  asking  is  this :  Has  the  process  of 
averaging  done  us  any  good  r*  The  answer  seems  to  be,  as  before, 
that  this  depends  upon  what  our  wants  may  happen  to  be.  Is  the 
increased  prospect  of  small  errors  sufficient  to  outbalance  the 
counter  prospect,  likewise  increased,  of  errors  which  are  somewhat 
larger  ? 

As  the  above  example  is  only  proposed  by  way  ot  illustration, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  its  being  merely  fanciful.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  similar  alternatives  for  decision  might  very  well 
arise  in  purely  pi-actical  afPairs.  Put  such  a  case  as  this.  "  Con- 
ceive that  some  engineering  firm  had  received  a  hurried  order 
to  export  to  a  distance  a  single  piece  of  a  machine  in  order  to 
replace  a  piece  that  was  broken,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  work  should  be  true  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
for  it  to  serve  its  purpose.  Conceive  also  that  two  specifications 
had  been  sent,  resting  on  different  measurements,  in  one  of 
which  the  length  of  the  requisite  piece  was  given  as  60  and  in 
the  other  as  61  inches.  On  the  assumption  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  ei'ror  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  firm  would  be  making 
the  best  of  a  very  bad  job  by  constructing  the  piece  of  the  length 
of  6ot  inches.,  i.e.,  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
within  the  requisite  tenth  of  an  inch  by  so  doing  than  by  taking 
either  of  the  two  specifications  at  random  and  constructing  the 
work  accurately  to  this.  But  if  the  law  were  of  the  kind 
indicated  in  the  diagram  above,  then  they  might  assume  that 
they  would  have  a  less  chance  of  success  on  the  former  plan. 
That  is,  as  a  mere  question  of  probability — if  such  estimates 
were  acted  upon  again  and  again — there  would  be  fewer  failures 
encountered  by  simply  choosing  one  of  the  conflicting  measure- 
ments at  random  and  accurately  working  to  this  than  by  trusting 
the  result  to  the  average  of  the  two. 

"  I  may  be  excused  pointing  out  that  even  such  a  law  of  error 
as  that  in  question  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  two  measurements  had 
been  made  by  a  careful  and  skilled  mechanic,  and  the  other  by 
some  workman  who  had  simply  reckoned  to  the  nearest  inch — 
the  firm  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  but  being 
unable  at  the  time  to  assign  the  two  results  to  their  authors — we 
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"  should  really  have  very  miu^li  such  a  law  of  error  as  I  have 
"  postulated  above." ^ 

Now  take  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  curve  of  error  is 
hump-backed,  i.e.,  presents  two  maxima  with  a  depression  between. 
Ought  we  to  take  the  mean,  or  average  of  any  description,  of  tlie 
two  ?  This  turns  upon  what  we  want  to  do  Avith  the  data,  and  on 
the  process  by  which  they  may  have  been  obtained.  Broadly 
speaking,  curves  of  this  particular  description  may  be  obtained  in 
two  distinct  ways,  viz.,  by  what  may  be  (-ailed  artificial  or  natural 
processes,  and  a  good  deal  turns  upon  this  distinction. 

(1.)  As  an  artificial  process  we  might  take  the  aiming  at  any 
kind  of  mark,  in  the  widest  sense,  actual  or  metaphorical,  of  the 
words  "aim"  and  "mark."  If  in  addition  to  the  many  trifling 
causes  of  disturbance  which  produce  the  familiar  law  of  error,  we 
suppose  two  preponderant  causes,  of  about  equal  and  opposite 
influence,  which  tend  to  act  alternatively,  we  shall  get  such  a  result 
as  that  of  a  hiamp-backed  curve  of  error. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  under  ordinary  assumptions  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  disturbing  agencies,  the  shot  marks  at  a  target 
will  cluster  about  the  bull's-eye,  and  therefore  yield  what  is,  dia- 
grammatical ly,  a  simple  curve  of  error  of  the  familiar  description. 
But  we  might  conceive  that  circumstances  should  give  a  strong 
alternative  bias  to  the  aim.  If,  for  example,  the  marksman,  firing 
from  a  sheltered  glen  across  a  broad  valley,  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  np  or  down  the  valley,  and 
could  not  see  the  spots  where  the  bullets  struck,  the  effect  would 
simply  be  to  give  a  decided  lateral  shift  to  the  whole  group  of 
shot  marks.  And  if  the  wind  veered  into  the  opposite  direction 
during  the  course  of  the  practice,  we  should  get  two  such  groups 
of  shot  marks,  each  clustered  about  its  own  centre,  but  with  these 
centres  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The  diagram  for  the  conse- 
quent curve  of  error  would  be  such  as  this : — 


Here,  again,  the  question  arises  :  "  Ought "  we  to  appeal  to  the 
averao-e  ?  That  is,  given  any  two  or  more  shot  marks,  should  we 
assume  that  the  mean  point  amongst  them  is  the  best  available 
clue  to  the  point  ideally  aimed  at  ? 

3  "  Logic  of  Chance,"  p.  495. 
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In  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the  phenomenon  is  an  artificial 
one,  that  is,  where  we  know  that  one  definite  aiming  point,  and  one 
only,  was  contemplated  throughout,  we  should  of  course  appeal  to 
the  average.  And  it  would  in  the  long  run  guide  us  to  that 
central  spot,  which  though  almost  unattained  in  execution  was 
constantly  present  in  intention.  But  then,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  human  actions,  we  know  exactly  what 
we  are  about.  We  feel  tolerably  sure  that  the  marksman  contem- 
plated one  single  aim  thi-oughout,  and  we  interpret  the  facts  in 
accordance  with  this  pre-conception. 

(2.)  Now  contrast  with  this  the  following  case :  Every  statis- 
tician is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  life  table  as  expressed  in  a 
diagram,  Avhere  the  ordiuates  successively  represent  the  number 
of  some  total  generation  at  birth,  and  the  number  of  survivors  in 
each  following  year. 


Modify  this  mode  of  representation  slightly,  so  as  to  make  it 
exhibit  what  might  be  termed  a  death  table.  That  is,  let  each 
successive  ordinate  stand  not  for  the  number  of  survivors,  but  for 
the  total  number  who  have  died  in  that  year  of  age.  This  second 
figure  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  former  by  the  following 
process.  Detach  each  elemental  strip  by  -which  one  ordinate  falls 
short  of  the  preceding,  set  all  these  strips  up  side  by  side  as  a  new 
set  of  ordinates,  and,  for  convenience,  magnify  them  all  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  we  get  at  once  siTch  a  ctirve  as  the  following : — 
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Here,  of  course,  the  whole  area  represents  the  total  gene- 
ration (cori'esponding  to  the  first  A^ertical  ordinate  slip  in  the 
preceding  figure) ;  and  each  successive  ordinate  represents  the 
chance  of  a  person  of  Avhom  nothing  is  known  but  that  he 
has  just  been  born,  dying  in  the  year  cori'esponding  to  that 
ordinate.  The  first  maximum,  to  the  left,  is  of  course  at  birth. 
The  second,  to  the  right,  is  (for  the  English  race)  at  about  the 
age  of  71. 

Sucli  a  curve  of  error  resembles  in  essentials  that  Avhich 
indicated  the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  shot  marks  in  onr  last 
example,  in  that  it  displays  two  maxima  with  a  minimum  between 
them. 

Ought  we  then  here  also  to  take  the  average  ?  In  other  words 
can  we  rationally  say  that  nature  was  aiming  at  a  life  of  about  41 
years,  but  was  as  a  i-ule  diverted  from  her  aim,  falling  short  of  it 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  by  some  40  years,  and  exceeding  it  in 
many  others  by  some  30  ?  Such  a  suggestion  is  of  course  merely 
noticed  in  order  to  emphasise  the  extreme  insignificance  of  the 
simple  average  taken  by  itself.  The  average  duration  of  life  no 
doubt  subserves  useful  purposes  when  employed  in  the  way  of 
comparison,  though  even  such  use  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  certain  tacit  assumptions.  But  taken  by  itself  it 
really  tells  us  almost  nothing.  The  particular  age  indicated  by 
the  average  has  none  of  the  significance  acquired  by  the  mean  point 
when  that  point,  as  commonly,  is  also  the  point  of  maximum 
frequency. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  language  of  metaphor,  and  speak  about 
"aims,"  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  recognise  two  such. 
One  at  about  the  age  of  71  or  72,  which  is  nature's  aim ;  the 
length  of  life  for  which  she  builds  a  man ;  the  dispersion  on  each 
side  of  this  point  being  (as  Professor  Lexis  has  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  various  European  countries)  nearly  normal.  The 
other  is  at  birth.  It  is  (so  to  say)  the  aim  of  man,  as  interpreted 
by  his  unsanitary  proceedings,  to  kill  off  the  children  at  once ; 
an  aim  which  he  also  often  fortunately  fails  to  secure.  The 
dispersion  at  this  end  of  the  curve  of  course  cannot  be  normal,  for 
we  reckon  only  on  one  side  of  the  point  of  aim. 

Speaking  of  "  nature's  aim  "  in  this  metaphorical  sense,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  a  precisely  similar  question  is  raised,  though  in 
a  less  sharply  alternative  form,  whenever  we  have  an  abnormal, 
asymmetrical  error  curve.  Take  for  instance  the  curve  exhibited  by 
the  daily  readings  of  the  barometer.  The  result  of  5,000  such 
readings,  when  jolotted  on  paper,  gives  a  very  smooth  and  steady 
curve,  but  one  which  even  to  the  eye  is  very  distinctly  un sym- 
metrical. 

2  h2 
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The  mean  point  and  tliat  of  maximum  frequency  differ  bj 
0*07  of  an  inch,  a  difference  which  is  somoAvhat  considerable  in  a 
total  extreme  range  of  about  3  inches.'  Suppose  now  that  such  a 
curve  were  set  before  us,  with  the  accompanying  intimation  that 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  "  error  "  curve,  but  without  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  agency  by  which  it  had  been  pi'oduced, 
how  should  we  read  it  ?  Surely  we  should  conclude  that  the 
point  aimed  at  was  C  and  not  O ;  and  that  as  regards  the  marks- 
man, he,  or  it,  or  whatever  was  the  agency  in  question,  was  subject 
to  an  unequal  number  of  opposing  diverging  influences.  As  most 
of  those  present  know  well,  the  ordinary  symmetrical  error  curve 
is  the  outcome  of  a  continued  aiming  where  the  opposite  disturbing 
causes  are  equal  in  number,  independent,  and  infinitely  numerous. 
You  know  also,  probably,  that  if  the  causes  still  remaining  in- 
definitely numerous  are  unequally  divided,  for  example,  with  twice 
as  much  tendency  to  the  left  as  to  the  right,  we  still  get  an  error 
curve  of  tbe  symmetrical  description,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  position  is  shifted  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  right 
limit  towards  the  left  limit.  Suppose  then  that  such  a  curve 
were  set  before  us,  as  a  mere  fact  of  experience,  and  we  were  left 
to  conjecture  by  what  actual  process  of  agency  this  unsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  results  had  been  brought  about,  what  process 
would  seem  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  natural  ?  I  think  such 
a  suggestion  as  this  would  seem  the  most  natural :  Conceive  a 
small  number  of  equal  and  opposite  disturbing  agencies  unequally 
divided,  say  in  some  such  ratio  as  5:4,  we  should  have  an  error 
curve  which,  when  smoothed  out,  would  yield  much  sucli  a  shape  as 
we  want.  The  physical  counterpart  to  the  graphical  "  smoothing 
"  out "  is,  I  apprehend,  the  supposition  that  each  of  these  primary 
disturbing  agencies  is  itself  subject  to  a  large  number  of  minute 
disturbances  which  are  equally  divided  in  opposite  directions. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  not  intended  as  a  suggestion  that 
the  table  of  barometric  heights  was  brought  about  by  any  such  set 
of  agencies  as  this.  But  what  does  seem  to  be  suggested  is  that 
when,  in  cases  of  this  unsymmetrical  kind,  we  come  to  talk  about 

*  Here  C  marks  the  maximum  ordinate;  O  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
arithmetic  mean. 
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"aims"  and  "objects,"  as  we  so  commonly  tend  to  talk,  then  the 
centre  of  interest  and  significance  must  be  sought,  not  at  the 
"  average  "  point,  but  at  the  point  of  "  maximum  frequency."  And 
when,  as  in  such  a  death-table  curve  as  that  just  displayed,  we 
have  two  such  points  of  maximum  frequency,  it  is  these,  and  not 
the  average  point  somewhere  between  them,  which  can  claim  this 
interest  and  significance. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  these  necessities  of  distinction 
between  one  kind  of  average  and  another  have  very  little  practical 
importance,  for  tliat  the  familiar  arithmetical  average  works  suffi- 
ciently well  in  every  case  to  which  we  choose  to  apply  it.  If  what 
I  have  urged  this  evening  be  true,  such  an  objection  has  less  force 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  but  it  is  well  to  consider  what  are  the 
causes  to  which  it  owes  such  force  as  it  has. 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  error  laws  with 
which  we  practically  have  to  do  are  approximately  of  the  same 
normal  type,  at  any  rate  towards  the  centre,  and  it  is  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  centre  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  reason  why  even  theoretical  require- 
ments seem  to  be  sufficiently  secured  in  the  province  of  mensuration 
by  the  assignment  of  two  elements  only,  viz.,  "  the  mean  "  and  the 
"  probable  "  or  "mean  error."  The  first  of  these  fixes  the  centre 
of  a  Probability  Curve,  or  Error  Law  (C)  ;  and  the  second  assigns 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  spread  out,  or  crowded  up  towards  the 
middle.  If  to  these  exphcit  data  we  add  the  implicit  assumption 
that  all  the  admissible  curves  are  to  belong  to  the  same  general 
class,  the  two  elements  in  question  suffice  for  complete  deter- 
mination. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  other  considerations  than  those  of 
mensuration,  especially  with  such  as  concern  the  social  state,  we 
must  be  careful  how  we  admit  this  assumption.  There  is  much 
popular  looseness  of  apprehension  in  this  respect  whenever  questions 
of  average  wages  are  discussed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  popular 
agitator  who  has  a  purpose  to  serve,  and  who,  when  he  describes 
the  ever  deteriorating  condition  of  the  "  proletariate  "  expressly 
confines  his  attention  to  the  stratum  at  the  bottom;  even  the 
average  condition  of  the  labourer  is  insufficient  for  social  economic 
purposes.  I  need  not  point  out  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  that 
what  the  social  inquirer  wants  is  not  merely  an  average  or  middle 
point ;  but  that  what  may  be  termed  the  shape  of  his  curve,  and 
any  possible  alteration  in  this  shape  are  matters  of  vital  importance. 
The  only  satisfactory  plan  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  construct, 
say,  a  base  line  marking  amounts  of  wages,  and  to  set  up  ordinates 
marking  the  relative  numbers  in  receipt  of  each  such  amount,  in 
some  such  fashion  as  this  : — 
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If  a  similai'  curve  were  plotted  out  in  order  to  represent  the 
state  of  things,  say,  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  position  of  the- 
average  point,  and  whether  this  had  shifted  upwards,  would  be 
only  one  subject  of  inquiry,  and  possibly  not  the  most  important. 
Characteristics  which  that  average  could  not  tell  ns  might  for  social 
purposes  be  yet  more  important,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  i-elative 
distribution  of  the  various  amounts  of  wage  in  excess  of,  and  in 
defect  of,  the  mean. 

II.  Another  condition  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  and  necessarily  so,  is  continuity  of  possible 
values  between  the  prescribed  limits.  An  extremely  simple  illus- 
tration will  show  how  this  characteristic  is  instinctively  recognised 
in  certain  cases,  even  by  those  who  have  made  no  study  of  the 
nature  of  an  average.  If  two  persons  respectively  reckoned  the 
distance  of  Cambridge  from  London,  as  being  50  and  60  miles,  a 
third  person,  who  had  no  reason  for  suspecting  one  distance  rather 
than  another,  would  in  default  of  further  information  naturally 
guess  55  miles  to  be  the  most  probable  distance.  But  if  two  such 
persons  respectively  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  some  one  known 
to  them  was  at  Cambi-idge  and  at  Oxford,  the  "most  probable"  situa- 
tion for  him  would  hardly  be  in  one  of  the  small  villages  between 
Bedford  and  Bletchley.  In  other  words,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  in  most  kinds  of  measurement 
that  the  thing  which  we  have  to  evaluate  is  prior  to,  or  entirely 
independent  of,  our  scale  of  measurement;  so  that  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  fall  at  one  point  of  our  scale  as  at  another.  Such  a 
supposition  is  generally  valid  when  we  are  concerned  with  natural 
objects,  but  needs  some  caution  when  it  is  applied  to  artificial 
objects.  A  simple  example  will  serve  to  show  the  contrast  here 
intended :  if  two  measurements  of  the  circumference  of  a  tree 
are  set  before  us,  we  should,  in  accordance  with  common  usage, 
select  the  mean  between  them  as  the  most  likely  value.  But  if  two 
measurements  of  the  cii-cumference  of  a  drain  pipe  showed  the 
same  magnitudes  and  discrepancy,  should  we  be  equally  justified 
in  selecting  their  mean?  We  should  be  very  cautious  in  doing 
so,  for  I  should  think  it  extremely  probable  that  drain  pipes  are 
made  in  even  numbers  of  inches  in  respect  of  their  diameter.     If 
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therefore  the  two  estimates  gave  respectively  21  j  and  22^  inches 
of  diameter,  I  should  select — not  2i| — but  22  inches.  And  if 
the  mean  fell  exactly  between  two  clear  inches,  I  should  think 
that  it  was  better  to  reject  this  intermediate  value,  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  almost  certainly  wrong  in  adhering  to  it,  And  in 
regard  to  the  complete  inches  between  which  it  lies,  it  would  be  as 
safe  a  course  as  any  to  choose  at  random  between  them,  as  we 
should  then  have  very  nearly  an  even  chance  of  being  exactly 
right. 

Where  we  know  nothing  of  the  scale  of  measurement  according 
to  which  the  object  is  likely  to  have  been  constructed,  this 
principle  cannot  be  applied.  If  the  drain  pipe  came  from  Japan, 
and  I  knew"  nothing  of  the  Japanese  units  of  length,  though  it  still 
remains  likely  that  certain  lengths  which  may  have  been  exactl\- 
yielded  by  the  average  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  some  other  length 
which  was  only  approximately  yielded  is  to  be  selected  instead, 
yet  in  our  ignorance  as  to  what  these  latter  are,  the  average  again 
asserts  its  probable  superiority.  At  least  it  does  so  Avhen  we  have 
but  a  few"  results  to  deal  with.  Where  the  results  become  very 
numerous,  I  need  hardly  remind  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Flinder 
Petrie's  brilliant  investigations  into  the  subject  of  "  Inductive 
"Metrology,"  that  a  mere  study  of  the  measurements  obtained,  and 
observation  of  wliat  lengths  ~  show  a  preponderant  frequency,  will 
by  itself  yield  strong  evidence  that  this  or  that  particular  magni- 
tude is  the  unit  according  to  Avhich  the  materials  were  worked. 
As  soon  as  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  the  average  may  again 
stand  in  need  of  occasional  correction  or  even  supersession. 

The  general  conclusions  involved  in  the  suggestions  above 
offered  might  be  thus  summed  up.  Every  sort  of  average — and 
there  are  many  such  sorts — is  a  single  fictitious  substitute  of  onr 
own  for  the  plurality  of  actual  values  existent  in  the  results  which 
are  naturally  or  artificially  set  before  us.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  former,  in  any  case,  effectually  to  take  the  place  of 
the  latter.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  may  succeed  or  fail  in 
doing  so  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  px-esented  to  us, 
and  still  more  upon  the  precise  object  we  have  in  view.  Three 
cases  naay  be  suggested  : — 

(1.)  If  we  are  only  concerned  with  comparative  results,  and 
these  presumably  form  the  bulk  of  statistical  inquiry, 
then  almost  any  kind  of  average  will  answer  the  purpose. 

(2.)  If  we  want  accurate  quantitative  results,  then  the  selection 
of  the  kind  of  average  is  no  longer  at  our  disposal,  but 
must  depend  upon  the  precise  object  we  have  in  view. 
The   common   arithmetic  mean  may  be   the   best,  and 
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probably  in  most  cases  is  so,  but  circumstances  can 
easily  be  suggested  in  -whicli  some  other  kind  of  mean 
becomes  not  merely  more  convenient  but  distinctly  more 
accurate. 
(3.)  There  is  the  well  known  class  of  cases,  of  wliich  the 
Science  of  Mensuration  offers  the  most  familiar  examples, 
in  which  the  "mean"  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover 
what  is  regarded,  accurately  or  metaphorically,  as  the 
true  value.  Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  criticise 
the  cnstomar}-  methods  and  conclusions,  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  it  may  depend  upon  the  object  we  have 
in  view,  not  merely  what  kind  of  average  should  be 
selected,  but  whether  there  is  a  necessary  gain  in 
employing  any  kind  of  average  at  all. 

"When,  indeed,  the  "  true  value  "  at  which  the  aim  is  supposed 
to  be  directed  becomes  purely  metaphorical,  as  in  the  curve  of 
mortality,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  resort  to  a  single  mean  or 
average  is  not,  for  some  purposes,  not  only  unsuitable,  but  actually 
misleading.  Where  the  Curve  of  Error  is  very  unsymmetrical,  and 
still  more  where  it  is  hump-backed  or  double-backed,  the  mere 
assignment  of  an  average,  without  definitely  indicating  the  law  of 
grouping  about  this  average,  may  misdirect  the  attention  from 
some  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  phenomena. 


l)[sc(TSsiox  oil  Dr.  Vexx's  Papei; 


Mr.  Frederick  Hexdriks  said  he  was  sure  all  present  would 
concur  in  thinking  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  learned 
author  of  the  paper  for  his  clever  and  ingenious  exposition  of 
]3rinciples,  which  were  of  very  great  importance  to  that  Society. 
He  had  done  very  great  service  in  recommending  the  continuance 
of  that  caution  which  they  had  more  or  less  always  exercised  as 
to  the  particular  methods  by  which  averages  were  taken.  It  Avas 
to  some  extent  gratifying  to  find  the  author  did  not  object  to  the 
system  ordinarily  adopted  of  taking  the  arithmetical  mean,  because, 
in  that  Society  at  least,  taking  the  geometrical  mean,  in  such 
averages  as  they  usually  had  to  investigate,  was  a  process  in 
which  they  did  not  often  indulge.  The  paper  contained  however  a 
great  many  very  startling  premisses,  and  a  great  many  startling 
corollaries  drawn  from  those  premisses.  The  points  which  parti- 
cularly attracted  his  notice  as  an  actuary,  were  the  observations 
made  respecting  the  life  table,  stated  in  the  form  of  a  table  showing 
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the  expectation  of  life  botli  at  birth  and  at  every  othei'  age.  The 
author  evidently  thought  very  small  pumpkins  of  it,  but  this 
suggestion  -was  directly  in  contradistinction  to  the  ideas  accepted 
by  the  general  body  of  actuaries.  As  a  member  of  that  fraternity 
he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  it 
generally  regarded  the  method  oi  construction  of  the  life  table  as 
the  pei-fectiou  of  human  reason,  and  that,  given  the  accuracy  of 
the  data,  nothing  could  be  devised  by  scientific  skill  which  could 
in  any  way  afford  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  what  was  most 
important  in  vital  statistics.  He  must  therefore  join  issue  with 
the  author  as  to  the  expectation  of  life  indicated  by  the  life  table 
being  of  extreme  insignificance  even  when  taken  by  itself.  It  was 
the  most  concrete  form  in  which  the  results  for  comparison  of  the 
ever-varying  longevity  of  the  people  of  the  country  could  be  pre- 
sented. Let  them  consider  how  the  ordinary  fable  of  expectation 
of  life  was  made.  During  the  last  month  they  had  been  giving  to 
the  census  enumerators  returns  telling  the  ages  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  so  that  the  numbers  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mortality 
at  each  age  on  1st  April,  1891,  were  ascertainable  from  these 
returns,  and  in  the  course  of  the  current  year  the  deaths  at  every 
age  would  also  be  recorded.  That  would  give  sufficiently  exact 
data  for  esfimating  what  was  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  year  from 
1st  April,  1891,  to  1st  April,  1892,  at  every  age  they  could  name. 
Both  practically  and  scientifically  there  could  be  no  more  perfect 
means  of  getting  at  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  at  every  age  in  this 
country.  The  table  of  expectation  of  life  simply  meant  that  if  the 
ratios  of  mortality  at  all  ages  continued  during  the  whole  future 
possible  years  of  lifetime  of  those  people  as  they  were  at  present,  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  longevity  would  on  the  average  attend  to 
each  person.  That  was  not  insignificant,  because  it  was  the  best 
means  of  comparison  which  was  comprehensible  to  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  the  effects  of  sanitary  or  other  circumstances  affecting 
health  and  length  of  life,  and  it  was  also  the  means  of  comparison 
with  the  expectation  of  life  in  other  countries.  If  there  were  any 
changes  hereafter  occurring  in  the  observed  ratios  of  mortality 
from  which  the  expectation  of  life  is  deduced,  precisely  analogous 
observation  went  on  at  the  next  census,  and  they  were  thus  able  to 
correct  the  calculation  from  period  to  period.  It  was  indeed  some- 
what difficult  to  see  how  Dr.  Venn  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  so 
very  adverse  to  that  joartieular  branch  of  statistical  inquiry.  He 
(Mr.  Hendi-iks)  had  only  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
paper  for  about  an  hour,  and  was  not  sure  that  he  could  quite  find 
the  key  to  the  riddle ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  this  :  The  author  first 
took  the  curve  showing  the  ordinary  life  table.  He  then  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  Avished  to  modif}^  this  mode  of  representation  slightly, 
so  as  to  make  it  exhibit  what  might  be  termed  a  death  table.  Now 
if  the  curve  of  the  life  table  were  simply  turned  upside  down  it 
was  clear  the  diagram  would  represent  the  death  table,  since  life  or 
death  was  the  only  possible  alternative  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
two  curves.  But  instead  of  doing  that,  the  author  had  made  a 
diagram  which  expressed  the  compound  probability  of  surviving 
from  birth  to  any  given  year  of    age,   and  then  dying  in  that 
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particular  year  of  age.  llTaturally  any  curve  representing  a 
compound  probability  of  that  kind  would  show  veiy  irregulai- 
results ;  in  fact  if  they  deduced  a  curve  fi'oni  such  compound 
probabilities  they  might  have  them  wriggling  about  in  their 
delineation  something  in  the  shape  of  an  eel  or  a  snake  ;  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  great  many  maxima  and  minima  in  it.  He  \vas 
also  at  issue  with  a  great  many  of  the  collateral  statements  of  the 
author  in  justifying  his  views  on  this  very  important  subject  of 
criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  life  table.  The  author  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  attribute  the  irregularities  of  his  curve  to  the  great 
death-rate  at  bii'th  caused  by  unsanitary  proceedings,  and  to  some- 
thing special  surrounding  the  age  of  71  or  72,  which  age  he 
describes  as  nature's  aim,  the  length  of  life  for  which  she  builds  a 
man.  This  normal  space  of  life  would,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  late  M.  Flourens  of  the  French  Academy,  have  to  be  extended 
to  100  years,  or  we  might  go  farther  back,  and  with  Plato  (in  his 
"  Timfeus  ")  allege  that  all  deaths  by  disease  prior  to  the  period 
prescribed  by  nature,  are  violent  deaths.  Xow  of  coui"se  we  know 
that  in  the  first  year  after  birth  the  mortality  is  really  greater 
than  at  any  age  until  we  arrive  at  the  ages  of  from  80  to  84. 
But  Dr.  Venn  assumes  that  it  is  not  nature's  law  that  it  should 
be  so.  But  it  was  veiy  extraordinary  that  as  far  as  the  records  of 
the  human  race  went  it  had  always  been  so,  and  it  was  most 
questionable  whether  it  was  not  rather  nature's  law  that  infants 
should  die  in  pi-oportionately  gi*eater  numbers  soon  after  birth  than 
at  any  otljer  period  of  life  except  extreme  old  age.  There  were 
many  causes  which  showed  that  nature,  or  as  he  would  rather  call 
it,  providence  or  the  divine  decree,  designed  that  childi^en  should  die 
in  comparatively  large  numbers,  as  otherwise  the  world  would  be 
very  much  over-peopled.  If  children  did  not  die  in  something 
like  the  ratio  shown  by  the  life  table,  and  if  all  people  lived  to 
the  average  expected  age  of  70  or  71,  for  as  he  understood  the 
author  that  was  the  natural  average  length  of  life,  the  result 
w^ould  be  the  world  could  not  hold  the  population  that  would  exist, 
and  they  would  either  starve  or  else  perhaps  be  eating  each  other 
out  of  the  means  of  life. 

As  regai'ded  the  method  of  taking  averages  of  barometric 
observations.  Dr.  Venn  recommended  that  there  the  points  to  be 
looked  to  should  be  varied  according  to  the  ideas  of  people.  He 
(Mr.  Hendriks)  could  not  conceive  any  better  method  of  register- 
ing barometric  observations  than  the  usual  one  of  showing  the 
average  height  during  the  day,  month,  or  year,  for  if  the  other 
plan  of  recording  maximum  frequency  of  a  particular  reading  as 
more  important  were  pursued,  agricultui-ists  on  the  one  hand 
desiring  wet  weather,  and  railway  companies  on  the  other  hand 
wishing  fine  weather,  Avould  frequently  be  in  conflict  of  judgment 
according  to  their  own  particular  view  of  what  the  "  error  curve" 
really  consisted  in.  As  to  the  author's  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  averages  applicable  to  a  branch  of  social  economics, 
although  the  suggestion  in  the  diagram  was  a  very  good  one,  it 
only  referred  to  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  relative  numbers  in 
receipt  of  those  wages.     Such  a  diagram  would  be  very  defective 
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if  taken  at  intervals  if  it  did  not  refer  to  the  percentages  of  the 
working  classes  receiving  wages  of  given  magnitude  at  each  time. 
If  it  was  confined  merely  to  the  amovint,  it  was  clear  it  would  not 
be  of  much  value.  He  (Mr,  Hendriks)  could  not  quite  understand 
the  process  of  reasoning  connected  with  the  author's  example  of 
iiverage  measurements  of  the  "drain  pipes."  The  author  spoke 
«)f  two  estimates,  presumably  those  of  two  surveyors,  who  gave 
figures  respectively  the  one  of  215-  and  the  other  of  22^  inches. 
He  then  said  he  should  not  select  the  ai-ithmetic  mean  of  2i§,  but 
22  inches;  but  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  that  view  appeared  to 
be  unscientific,  and  such  as  they  ought  not  to  adopt.  It  was  only 
two  measurements  or  two  estimates  that  could  come  into  play  in 
determining  the  probable  average  number  of  inches.  But  any 
hypothesis  such  as  Dr.  Venn's,  of  its  being  extremely  probable  that 
tihis  was  a  mistake,  because  he  thought  that  drain  pipes  are  made 
in  even  number  of  inches  in  respect  of  their  diameter,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  be  almost  certainly  wrong  in  adhering  to  the 
arithmetical  or  intermediate  value  of  the  measurement,  was  not 
an  admissible  element.  Indeed  it  was  opposed  to  what  was 
scientifically  settled  at  the  earliest  time  when  the  bearing  of 
arithmetical  means  on  the  science  of  probabilities  vras  first  inves- 
tigated. This  was  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  was  by  no 
lueans  a  new  one.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1700,  Leibnitz,  in  his 
"Nouveaux  Essais  sur  I'entendement  humain,"  stated  that  in  the 
valuation  of  lands,  when  any  heritage  had  to  be  sold,  the  peasantry 
of  Lower  Saxony  were  accustomed  to  form  three  companies  of 
valuers,  and  each  company  made  a  separate  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  arithmetical  mean  between  the  three  equally  admissible 
suppositions,  anything  extraneous  to  the  actual  figures  not  being 
admitted,  was  then  taken  by  the  axiom  cequalihus  cequalia,  for 
equal  suppositions  we  must  have  equal  considerations.  This,  as 
Leibnitz  remarked,  was  the  foundation  built  upon  by  the  grand 
pensionary  John  de  Witt  in  the  first  mathematical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  construction  of  a  life  table,  in 
liis  short  ti'eatise  on  life  annuities  printed  in  1672.  This  treatise 
Leibnitz  was  unable  to  find,  but  on  its  recovery  and  translation  by 
liimself  (Mr.  Hendinks)  in  18.51,  it  was  seen  that  Leibnitz  was 
1  ight,  and  that  the  proper  application  of  the  arithmetic  mean  was 
the  true  basis  of  the  first  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
to  the  life  table  and  to  the  scientific  calculation  of  life  annuity 
tables. 

Mr.  Francis  GALTO^'  said  the  author's  exti-emely  lucid  paper 
had  the  great  merit  of  treating  his  audience  not  mereh'  as 
recipients,  but  of  making  them  think,  and  thereby  widening  their 
views.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  kind  of  idolatry 
of  the  word  "  mean "  amongst  statisticians  generally,  who  too 
frequently  used  it  for  purposes  to  which  it  w^as  not  suited.  Their 
late  President,  Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  commented  strongly  upon  a 
common  form  of  a  misuse  of  means  in  his  latest  annual  address. 
No  outsider  could  read  current  statistics  without  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  frequent  want  in  them  of  logical  clearness. 
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Men  of  science  were  ofton  reproached  as  a  class  M-ith  being 
deficient  in  the  logical  faculty,  and  he  feared  the  accusation  was 
true.  No  science  stood  more  in  need  of  tlie  criticisms  of  logicians 
than  statistics.  They  all  knew  that  Dr.  Venn  possessed  a  logical 
mind  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  his  admirable  work  "  The  Logic 
of  Ciiance  "  he  had  tapped,  as  it  were,  at  a  multitude  of  current 
assumptions  to  find  how  far  they  were  sound,  and  had  pointed  out 
numerous  flaws  or  ambiguities ;  this  he  had  also  done  in  the 
present  paper.  The  view  that  the  author  took  of  the  arithmetic 
mean  did  not  precisely  coincide  with  that  of  his  (Mr.  Galton's) 
own,  which  had,  he  thought,  the  merit  of  being  a  somewhat  more 
general  conception,  and  yet  less  liable  to  misapplication.  It  was 
as  follows :  They  all  agreed  that  groups  of  events,  in  order  to  be 
of  use  statistically,  must  possess  statistical  uniformity ;  in  other 
words,  that  all  large  and  equally  numerous  samples  of  thom  must 
be  statistically  alike.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  mathematically  identical,  because  all  statistical  results  were 
only  approximate.  Still,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  all  large 
samples  was  so  nearly  alike  that  whatever  differences  there  might 
be  loetween  them  did  not  lead  to  appreciable  error,  then  they 
might  be  described  as  statistically  uniform.  His  own  view  of  the 
arithmetic  mean  was  to  look  at  it  merely  as  a  multiple  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  values  by  their  number.  In  other  words, 
the  arithmetic  mean  was  a  coefficient  which,  multiplied  into  any 
given  number  of  values  taken  at  random,  gave  their  sum.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  mean  was  not  regarded  as  a  fictitious  inter- 
polated value,  but  a  coefficient  which  gave  the  sum  of  any  given 
number  of  values  by  multiplying  it  into  their  number.  The  mean 
so  regarded  was  simply  a  method  by  which  a  summed  value  could 
be  obtained.  As  no  mean  can  adequately  represent  a  plurality  of 
values,  it  appeared  advisable  to  have  schemes  of  distribution  before 
the  mind,  as  far  as  was  possible,  when  devising  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  statistical  treatment  in  intricate  j^^'ohlems.  He  himself 
ahvays  adopted  this  simple  method  of  considering  a  series  as  a 
whole,  until  he  felt  that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  able  to  get 
out  of  it.  Among  the  many  different  possible  means  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  advantage  of  the  arithmetic  mean  was  that  it 
was  the  only  one  suitable  to  the  case  of  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
natures  of  the  disturbing  conditions.  If  that  absolute  ignorance 
existed,  then  it  was  as  nearly  an  axiomatic  truth  as  could  be  that 
the  arithmetic  mean  was  the  best  of  all ;  but  statisticians  were 
very  seldom  in  absolute  ignoi-ance  of  the  conditions  by  which  the 
events  they  dealt  with  had  been  moulded.  It  was  in  the  neglect 
of  partial  knowledge  that  the  chief  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  statis- 
ticians appeai'ed  to  consist.  Statisticians  ought  to  take  every 
scrap  of  their  knowledge  into  account,  and  to  utilise  it  to  the 
extent  it  fairly  admitted,  not  giving  it  too  much  weight,  but  never 
ignoring  it.  He  had  tried  to  make  a  selection  of  marked  forms  of 
lop-sided  curves,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  more  prominent 
theoretical  conditions  under  which  they  might  have  been  formed. 
It  was  a  suggestive  process,  for  whenever  a  new  lop-sided  curve 
had  to  be  considered,  a  reference  to  such  a  list  would   afford  a 
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certain  number  of  suggestions,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  which 
mio^ht  be  helpful.  He  could  only  refer  once  more  to  the  exti-enie 
lucidity  of  Dr.  Venn's  paper. 

Professor  Edgeavorth  remarked  that  the  author  had  done  very 
useful  work  in  inducing  members  of  the  Society  to  meditate  about 
that  statistical  practice  in  which  they  were  constantly  occupied. 
He  forgot  what  propoi-tion  of  life  ^Matthew  Arnold  said  should  be 
employed  in  metaphysical  reflection  about  conduct,  but  he  was  sure 
that  what  might  be  called  meta- statistical  contemplation  was  occa- 
sionallv  very  necessary.  He  wished  to  connect  this  remark  with 
some  observations  on  the  two  stages  of  statistical  theory  which  the 
author  appeared  to  have  consti-ucted.  He  meant  first,  that  more 
familiar  region  of  the  common  average  or  mean  value  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  accessible  to  all ;  and  secondly,  the  higher  storey  only 
accessible  by  means  of  the  scaling  ladder  of  mathematics,  which 
consisted  of  deviations  from  averages  or  mean  values.  Under  the 
first  head  he  might  take  as  an  instance  the  determination  of  mean 
variation  in  prices.  For  example,  there  was  a  special  mean  cor- 
related with  the  question :  how  much  the  price  of  what  were 
considered  necessaries,  the  price  of  the  board  and  kit  of  the  general 
population,  might  have  varied.  But  apart  from  that  there  was  a 
genei-al  mean,  the  mean  value  of  the  given  price  variations,  regarded 
as  so  many  figui-es,  and  without  reference  to  any  special  purpose. 
The  author  was,  no  doubt,  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  general 
average  need  not  be  always  the  arithmetic  mean ;  in  fact,  for  some 
purposes  other  means  were  better.  He  took  as  an  example  a  recent 
Parliamentary  paper  in  which  the  average  number  of  houi-s  w'orked 
per  week,  in  several  trades  at  diffei-ent  periods,  was  shown.  They 
had  there  some  of  the  characteristic  dangers  of  averages.  In  the 
first  place  the  average  week  did  not  state  the  amount  of  overtime. 
He  (Professor  Edgeworth)  was  at  present  concerned  to  speak  of 
the  convenience  and  accuracy  of  one  of  the  means  of  which  the 
author  spoke^ — the  median  as  contrasted  with  the  arithmetic  mean 
in  a  case  like  the  following.  In  the  case  of  the  stone-masons  the 
standard  hours  worked  in  some  132  different  places  were  given 
for  the  years  1890  and  1870.  It  would  be  very  laborious  Avork  to 
take  the  arithmetic  means  of  these  two  sets  of  figures,  and  more- 
over they  would  be  rather  apt  to  be  inaccurate.  There  might  be 
some  little  pottering  place  which  had  experienced  a  large  variation 
in  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  by  making  it  count  as  much, 
as  the  others  in  the  formation  of  the  arithmetic  mean  they  might 
very  much  distort  the  average ;  that  little  place  might  unduly  impress 
its  individuality  upon  the  whole  average.  The  better  mean  was 
the  median.  The  median  for  all  the  places  proved  to  be  56  (hours 
per  week),  for  1870;  if  they  split  up  the  series  into  two  parts  the 
median  for  each  part  would  still  be  56.  For  the  series  of  132 
retnrns  for  1890  the  median  was  54 ;  the  same  result  being 
obtained  both  for  the  parts  and  the  whole.  That  was  as  good  a 
measure,  under  the  circumstances,  as  they  could  get  of  the  change 
of  the  length  of  hours  per  week.  He  would  invite  some  practical 
statisticians  to  state  objections  to  this  median ;   apart,  of  course, 
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from  the  special  purposes  for  which  an  arithmetic  mean  was 
suited.  In  such  a  case  as  he  had  put,  another  mean  mentioned  by 
the  author  was  also  appropriate,  namely,  the  greatest  ordinate,  the 
centre  of  greatest  condensation.  But  there  was  a  practical  difficulty 
about  the  use  of  this  mean,  the  difficulty  of  determining  it  defi- 
nitely, especially  when  the  number  of  returns  is  small.  Upon  the 
second  and  higher  stages  of  avei'ages  he  might  say  how  very  for- 
tunate the}'  were  in  having  Dr.  Venn  present  to  lead  them  to  reflect 
upon  first  principles.  Dr.  Venn  occupied  rather  a  peculiar  position 
with  respect  to  this  higher  and  more  abstract  theory  of  statistics — 
a  position  much  like  that  of  the  historical  economists  with  respect 
to  the  earlier  and  severer  deductive  reasoners — criticising  the 
received  axioms  and  rounding  off  their  too  sharp  corners.  They 
had  an  instance  of  this  in  much  of  what  Dr.  Venn  had  brought 
before  them  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  deviations  from 
the  true  mean  :  saying  that  they  must  look  to  the  purpose  and 
end  in  view  in  measuring  the  disadvantage  of  inaccuracy,  in 
fact  introducing  an  element  of  utilitarian  philosophy.  That  element 
seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  practitioners  to  whom  Dr.  Venn 
alluded  as  "  starting  with  the  postulate  that  the  arithmetic  average 
of  the  departures  from  the  truth  to  which  it  (a  proposed  process 
of  taking  an  avei'age)  leads  us  is  to  be  the  test  of  its  superiority." 
It  is  true  that  the  phraseology  of  some  of  the  mathematicians  was 
open  to  that  objection.  Yet  it  would  be  found  on  careful  examina- 
tion of  Laplace's  I'casoning,  that  he  had  not  neglected  the  utilitarian 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  errors.  "  Interpreted  generously," 
Laplace,  like  Eicardo,  generally  came  out  right. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  older 
theorists  were  open.  Professor  Edgeworth  then  referred  to  the 
calculations  of  life  tables.  First,  he  denied  that  Dr.  Venn's 
remarks  were  meant  to  disparage  that  triumph  of  ingenuity.  It 
would  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  the  author  intimated,  an 
increase  in  the  average  duration  of  life  was  a  most  imperfect  test 
of  improvement,  unless  they  knew  at  what  ages  the  gain  took 
place.  In  his  idea  of  a  death  table,  the  author  had  in  view  the 
abstract  theory  of  type.  The  author  was  of  course  alluding  to 
Lexis'  theory,  that  the  distribution  of  these  decrements  fell  into  a 
certain  typical  form ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  reality  about  that. 
There  was,  in  fact,  as  Lexis  said,  some  kind  of  ]n'esumption  that 
natui-e  was  aiming  at  the  length  of  life  which  the  Psalmist  assigned. 
With  respect  to  these  actuarial  calculations,  it  was  a  most  profound 
remark  of  De  Morgan's,  that  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  waste 
of  labour  in  pursuing  different  decimals  to  the  seventh  place, 
without  having  any  test  of  the  "  error  "  to  which  those  figures 
were  liable.  De  Morgan  himself,  walking  in  the  way  of  the  older 
classical  probabilists,  calculated  a  rule  for  the  same  error  (in  his 
Calculus  of  Probabilities),  and  he  calculated  it  upon  a  principle 
which  Dr.  Venn  and  his  German  colleague,  Mr.  Lexis,  had  shown 
to  be  generally  inapplicable,  namely,  the  analogy  between  the  ideal 
cases  of  balls  and  bags  and  these  cases  of  concrete  statistics.  De 
Morgan's  calculation  as  to  the  probable  error  of  these  actuarial 
calculations  might  remind  them  of  the  saying  of  the  witty  French- 
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man :  tliat  after  estimating  the  error  of  the  calculation,  one  ought 
to  estimate  the  error  to  which  that  estimate  was  liable.  For  it 
would  seem  just  for  want  of  this  meta-phjsical  or  meta-statistical 
reflection  to  which  the  author  had  introdviced  them,  that  the  error 
assigned  by  De  !Morgan  was  very  much  below  the  mark;  the 
actuarial  calculations  were  really  even  more  uncertain  than  De 
Morgan  admitted. 

in  conclusion,  Professor  Edgeworth  admired  the  felicity  with 
which  Dr.  Venn  extracted  profound  truths  from  homely  illustra- 
tions. In  this  respect  he  might  be  compared  to  Socrates,  who,  we 
read,  was  ahvays  talking  of  "  smiths  and  cobblers, "  and  common 
objects.  Professor  Edgeworth  adverted  particularly  to  Dr.  Venn's 
instance  of  drain  pipes.  He  had  there  conveyed  with  remarkable 
simplicity  the  important  principle  that  the  methods  prescribed  by 
the  mathematicians  for  obtaining  the  best  mean,  are  only  valid  on 
the  assumption  (generally,  but  not  necessarily  always,  justified) 
that  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  true  mean  having  any  particular 
value  was  the  same  or  not  materially  different  for  all  possible 
values. 

Dr.  Venn  (in  reply)  said  he  Avished  to  clear  up  a  misconception. 
He  must  have  expressed  himself  badly  in  the  paper  if  he  had 
seemed  to  say  a  word  derogatory  to  the  familiar  life  table  of  which 
he  had  given  a  diagram.  He  had  the  greatest  possible  respect  for 
it,  and  if  he  passed  it  over  in  five  or  six  words,  it  was  merely 
because  he  took  it  for  granted  in  such  an  assembly  that  its  merits 
would  be  so  universally  recognised  that  no  more  was  necessary 
with  reference  to  it.  He  did  not  quite  understand  in  what  sense  it 
was  said  that  the  next  diagram  was  obtained  by  tilruing  the 
previous  diagram  topsey-turvey. 

Mr.  Hendkiks  said  his  remark  was  that  the  author  could  have 
done  so  if  he  had  wanted  to  show  a  death  table.  Instead  of  that  he 
had  constructed  a  diagram  showing,  not  a  simple  death  table,  but 
the  compound  probabilities  of  a  life  at  bii'th  attaining  each  possible 
age  of  human  existence,  and  then  having  survived  that  age,  dying 
in  the  jeav  following. 

Dr.  Venn  said  the  point  shown  by  the  table  was  one  which  was 
simple  but  also  very  important.  Each  respective  ordinate  in  the 
bottom  table  allpwed  the  I'elative  chance  of  a  persou  (just  born) 
dying  in  a  given  year,  and  there  were  certain  characteristics  thus 
brought  out  which,  although  they  could  be  deduced  from  the  pre- 
vious table,  were  by  no  means  so  obvious.  The  bottom  diagram  in 
fact  corresponded  in  the  height  of  the  ordinates  to  the  inclination 
of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  in  the  previous  diagram.  He  could 
not  accept  the  doctrine  as  to  the  natural  age  of  man  being  100.  A 
mere  glance  at  such  a  table  as  this  showed  that  the  natural  or 
normal  ag^e  of  the  Entjlish  race  was  rather  about  71  or  7 '2. 

Mr.  Bailey :  The  extreme  age? 
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Dr.  Venn:  The  age  about  which  the  survivors  from  youth 
centred.  Given  the  mere  knowledge  that  a  child  was  born,  if  they 
were  asked  to  name  succes.sivcly  the  ages  in  their  order  and  the 
probability  at  which  it  would  die,  they  would  begin  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
would  then  go  on  to  71  or  72.  After  centreing  for  a  time  about 
that  latter  point  they  would  revert  again  to  5,  0,  and  so  on.  One 
reason  why  he  called  attention  to  this  figure  wa.s  that  there  were 
certain  characteristics  which,  although  they  might  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  were  only  prominent!}-  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  this 
curve ;  for  instance,  what  had  been  marked  out  by  Professor  Lexis 
in  considerable  detail,  that  they  might  have  diffei-ent  races  of  men 
where  the  average  of  life  was  identically  the  same,  though  the  second 
maximum  or  "  normal "  age  was  decidedly  diflerent.  He  wished 
to  clear  himself  of  any  imputation  of  having  spoken  in  disrespect 
of  the  common  life  table,  which  for  certain  special  purposes,  and 
for  the  pui'poses  of  an  actuary,  he  would  fully  admit  was  all 
important.  The  point  about  the  drain  pipe  he  confessed  he  must 
adhere  to.  The  illustration  quoted  from  Leibnitz,  that  when  the 
question  of  the  value  of  a  property  was  to  be  determined  it  was 
done  by  taking  the  average  of  the  estimates  of  two  or  three  valuers, 
belonged  to  a  class  of  cases  which  were  well  understood.  He  had 
taken  for  granted  a  good  deal  of  what  was  familiar  and  common, 
and  had  laid  stress  upon  tiie  comparatively  few  exceptional  cases 
in  which  their  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances 
in  hand  enabled  them  to  set  aside  and  to  correct  the  familiar 
arithmetic  average. 

The  Prksident  said  there  remained  but  one  other  duty  to  be 
performed,  namely,  to  give  their  most  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Venn 
for  the  admirable  paper  which,  he  had  brought  before  them,  and 
also  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  very  profitable  discussion 
that  had  followed. 
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Preliminary  Report  of  the  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  details  on  tlie  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  extracted  fi-om  the  Preliminary  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  take  the  census  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively  : — 

England  and  Wales. 
"  Total  Population  of  England  and  Wales. 

"  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  living  in  England 
and  Wales  at  12  p.m.  on  5th  April,  1891,  was  29,001,018. 

"This  shows  an  increase  of  3,026,579,  or  of  11*65  P^^  cent., 
upon  the  number  returned  at  the  previous  enumeration  of  April, 
1881. 

"  Not  only  was  this  increase  absolutely  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  decennium,  1871-81,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was  lower 
than  in  any  previous  decennial  period  in  the  century,  that  is,  in 
any  decennium  since  the  first  enumeration  in  this  country. 


Number 

Population. 

Increase  of 

Decennial 

Date  of 

of 
Inliabited 

Popuhiliun 
since 

Rate  of 

Enumeration. 

Increase 

Iluuses. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

last  Census. 

per  Cent. 

1801,  Mar.  10 

1,575,923 

8,892,536 

4,254,735 

4,637,801 



— 

'11,  May  27 

1,797,504 

10,164,256 

4,873,605 

5,290,651 

1,271,720 

i4"30 

'21,     „    28 

2,088,156 

12,000,236 

5,850,319 

6,149,917 

1,835,980 

18 -06 

'31,     „     2[) 

2,481,544 

13,896,797 

6,771,196 

7,i2«;,6oi 

1,896,561 

15-80 

'41,  June  7 

2,943,945 

15,914,148 

7,777,586 

8,136,562 

2,017,351 

14-52 

'51,  Mar.  31 

3,278,039 

17,927,609 

8,781,225 

9,146,384 

2,013,461 

12-65 

'61,  April  8 

3,739,505 

20,066,224 

9,776,259 

10,289,965 

2,138,615 

II  '93 

'71,      „      3 

4,259,117 

22,712,266 

11,058,934 

11,653,332 

2,646,042 

I3'i9 

'81,      „      4 

4,831,519 

25,974,439 

12,639,902 

13,334,537 

3,262,173 

14*36 

'91,      „     5 

5,460,976 

29,001,018 

14,050,620 

14,950,398 

3,026,579 

11  -65 

^^  Difference  between  Estimated  and  Emmierated  Population 

"Had  the  rate  of  increase  remained  as  it  was  in  1871-81,  the 
addition  to  the  population  would  have  amounted  to  3,729,929, 
whereas  it  was  in  reality  only  3,026,579;  and,  as  oflScial  estimates 
of  the  population  in  the  years  following  on  an  enumeration  are 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  preceding  intercensal  rate  of 
growth  has  been  maintained,  the  estimated  population  in  April, 
1891,  was  703,350  in  excess  of  the  actual  population.  Such 
differences  between  estimates  of  this  kind  and  reality  are  unavoid- 
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able  when  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  enumerations  is  so 
long  as  a  decennium. 

"  The  Factors  that  deterviine  the  Grotvth  of  the  Population. 

"  The  growth  of  a  population  is  determined  bj  two  factors, 
firstly,  the  balance  between  births  and  deaths,  and  secondly,  the 
balance  between  emigration  and  immigration.  Of  these  two,  the 
former  is  in  this  country  always  a  cause  of  increase,  for  the  births 
invariably  outnumber  the  deaths  ;  while  the  latter  is  always  a 
cause  of  decrease,  for  the  emigrants  are  invariably  more  numerous 
than  the  immigi-ants.  Such  at  any  rate  has  been  the  case  since 
1851. 

"  The  recent  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  may,  therefore,  be  due 
to  either  of  two  causes,  namely,  a  falling-off  in  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  that  is,  in  the  "  natural  increment,"  or  to  an  increase 
in  the  excess  of  emigrants'  over  immigrants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  "was  due  to  both  these  causes,  acting  in  combination. 

"Decline  of  Natural  Increase  and  Increased  Loss  h)j  Emigration. 

"  For  had  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  or  natural  increase, 
been  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding decennium,  the  addition  to  the  population  from  this  cause 
would  have  amounted  to  3,919,543,  whereas  it  was  in  fact  only 
3,630,761,  so  that  there  was  a  falling-off  of  288.782  under  this 
heading.  Again,  had  the  loss  by  excess  of  emigrants  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  1871-81,  the  decrease 
under  this  heading  would  have  been  only  189,614,  whereas  the 
figures  show  that  it  must  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  604,182. 

"  These  two  deficiencies,  namely,  the  288,782  from  diminished 
natural  increase,  and  the  414,568  from  increased  excess  of  emigrants, 
together  makeup  the  703,350,  by  which  the  enumerated  population 
falls  short  of  the  number  estimated  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  main- 
tenance of  the  preceding  interccnsal  growth. 

"  The  decline  in  the  natural  increase  was  not  due  to  increased 
mortality,  for  the  mean  annual  death-rate  in  1881-91  was  lower 
than  in  any  earlier  decennium,  but  to  a  persistent  decline  in  the 
birth-rate,  which,  as  the  following  table  shows,  was  unprecedently 
low: — 

>  "'Emigrant'  ns  used  in  tliis  report  includes: — (1.)  Emigrants  proper,  that 
is,  persons  wlio  have  left  the  country  to  establish  themselves  outside  Europe. 
(2.)  Persons  who  have  gone  abroad  as  travellers,  <tc.  (3.)  Persons  who  have 
migrated  from  England  and  Wales  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (4.) 
Any  persons  who  died  in  the  decennium,  but  whose  deaths  were  not  registered  at 
the  date  of  the  enumeration. 

"  '  Immigrant '  of  course  is  used  to  include  the  opposites  of  these  groups. 
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luterc'Jiisal 
Periods. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

by 

Binlis. 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

by 

Deaths. 

Gain  per  Cent,  by 

Excess 

of  Birtbs  over  Deaths  or 

Natural  Increase. 

1841-51  

54- ^'i 
36-iy 
37"5^ 
37"89 
34-26 

23-73 
23-58 
23-98 
22-80 
20-28 

10-91 
12-61 

'51-61  

'61-71  

I  v^s 

'71-81  

i5'09 
13-98 

'81-91  

"  It  is  ouly,  however,  as  compared  with  1871-81  that  the  natural 
increase  shows  any  decline  ;  as  compared  Avith  any  early  deceuniara, 
it  is  still  in  excess. 

"  As  regards  the  increased  loss  from  excess  of  emigrants  over 
immigi-ants,  there  are  no  moans  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  in 
■what  degree  it  Avas  due  to  increased  emigration,  and  in  what,  if  any, 
to  diminished  immigration.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
emigration  was  excessively  active  during  the  decennium,  for  while 
the  number  of  persons  of  English  or  Welsh  origin  who  left  the 
United  Kingdom  for  places  outside  Europe  in  the  interval  between 
the  enumerations  of  1871  and  1881  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Trade,  996,038,  the  number  in  the  next 
intercensal  period  rose  to  1,571,856.  The  loss  to  the  population  by 
the  excess  of  emigration  amounted,  as  already  stated,  to  604,182, 
and,  as  the  following  table  shows,  Avas  very  considerably  greater 
than  the  aggregate  losses  in  the  three  previous  decenuia. 


Popul 

ation. 

Difference — 

being  Loss  by 

Excess  of 

Emigration 

over 
Immigration. 

Increase*  per  Cent, 
in  i)revious  Decennium. 

Difference — 

being  Loss  by 

Excess  of 

Emigration 

over 
Immigration. 

Census 
Years. 

As 

tleterniined  l)y 

Natural 

Increment 

ouly. 

As 

actually 
Enumerated. 

As 

determined  by 

Natural 

Inerenieut 

only. 

As 

determined 

by  actual 

Enumeration. 

1861  .... 
'71  ... 
'81  .... 
'91  .... 

20,188,335 
22,79'>234 
26,138,746 
29,605,200 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,001,018 

122,11  1 

78,968 

164,307 

604,182 

l2-6l 
13-58 
i';-09 
13-98 

11-93 
13-19 
14-36 
11-65 

0-68 
0-39 
0-73 
-^33 

*  The  rates  of  increase  in  this  table  refer  to  tlie  intervals  between  the 
several  censuses  without  correction  for  the  very  slight  inequalities  of  the 
periods. 


*^  Population  in  each  Intercensal  Year. 

"  It  is  desirable,  for  many  purposes,  to  know  Avhat  was  the 
probable  population  of  the  country  in  each  of  the  intercensal  years, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  census  years  themselves.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  rate  of  groAvth  was  uniform  throughout  the  whole  decennium, 
and  that  this  rate  of  growth  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  px'esent 
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year,  tlie  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  middle  of  cacli 
ycai-  "svas  as  follows  :  — 

1881 26,046,112 

'82 z6,334,776 

'83 26,626,639 

'84 26,921,737 

'85 27,220,105 

'86 27,521,780 

'87 27,826,798 

'88 28,135,197 

'89 28,447,014 

'90 28,762,287 

'91 29,081,047 

"Proportion  of  Males  and  Females. 

"Of  the  29,001,018  persons  enumerated,  14,050,620  wei'e  males 
and  14,950,398  -were  females.  This  gives  an  excess  of  899.778 
females,  an  excess  which,  would,  however,  be  considerably  reduced 
were  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Merchant  Service  abroad  not 
excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

"  To  each  100  males  enumerated  there  were  106*4  females.  The 
proportion  of  females  to  males  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  each 
census  since  1851,  having  been  successively  104*2,  i05'3,  105*4, 
105*5,  and  106*4  to  ICO. 

"The  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  decennium  was  1 1*2  per  cent, 
for  males,  and  12*1  per  cent,  for  females.  But  the  'natural 
increment'  of  the  males,  that  is  the  number  of  male  births  minus 
the  number  of  male  deaths,  was  1,821,366,  or  14*5  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  in  1881,  while  the  natural  increment  of  the  females 
was  1,809,395,  or  13*6  per  cent,  of  the  female  population.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  604,182  persons  who  constituted  the  balance 
of  emigrants  over  immigrants  consisted  of  410,648  males  and 
193,534  females,  and  that  the  increased  proportion  of  females  in 
the  population  was  due  entirely  to  the  excess  of  male  emigrants. 
Had  there  been  neither  emigration  nor  immigration,  the  females 
would  have  been  only  104*7  to  100  males. 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons  enumerated  in  1881    

Births  wiin««  deaths  (April,  1881— April,  1891) 

12,639,902 
1,821,366 

13,334,537 

1,809,395 

Population  in  1891,  by  natural  increase 

14,461,268 

15,143,932 

Population  in  1891,  as  enumerated 

14,050,620 

14,950,398 

Difference,  or  excess  of  emigrants  over  "1 
immigrants J 

410,648 

193,534 
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"  Number  of  Families. 

"According  to  tlie  instructions  given  to  the  enumerators  every 
occupier  of  a  tenement,  whether  such  tenement  consisted  of  an 
entire  house,  or  of  an  apartment  or  part  of  a  house,  was  to  have  a 
separate  schedule  for  himself  and  family,  and  thus  the  number  of 
schedules  collected  should  tally  -with  the  number  of  families,  or 
separate  establishments.  It  is,  however,  to  say  the  least  very 
doubtful  whether  this  instruction  was  rigidly  observed  by  the 
enumerators,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  very  many  cases  lodgers, 
occupying  separate  apartments,  if  they  received  separate  schedules, 
did  not  make  use  of  them,  but  were  returned  as  members  of  their 
landlord's  family.  The  number  of  separate  occupiers  must  therefore 
be  in  excess  of  the  number  of  schedules.  As,  however,  a  similar 
under-statement  of  occupiers  doubtlessly  occurs  in  every  enumera- 
tion, the  figures  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  without 
much  risk. 

"  The  number,  then,  of  schedules  collected  in  1891  was  6, 1 46,90 1 , 
showing  an  increase  of  513,709,  or  9"i  per  cent,  upon  the  number 
collected  in  1881.  This  increase  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  population,  of  which  the  growth  was  1 1"]  per  cent. ;  and,  while 
the  average  number  of  individuals  in  a  family  was  4*61  in  1881,  in 
1891  it  had  apparently  risen,  in  spite  of  the  diminished  birth-rate 
and  marriage-rate,  to  4*72.  The  change  is  but  slight,  but  seems 
to  point  to  an  increasing  understatement  of  occupiers. 

"  Number  of  Houses. 

"  As  regards  houses  there  is  a  similar  uncertainty  to  that  con- 
cerning families.  The  instruction  to  the  enumerators  was  that  they 
should  consider  every  building  that  was  separated  from  the  next 
adjoining  building  by  an  unbroken  party  wall,  and  sucli  only,  to  be 
a  separate  house.  There  is,  however,  very  good  reason  for  believing 
that  this  instruction  Avas  not  univex'sally  observed,  and.  that  often  a 
block  of  buildings,  consisting  according  to  the  definition  of  several 
distinct  houses,  was  treated  as  a  single  house,  while  on  the  other 
hand  portions  of  one  and  the  same  house,  held  as  different  tene- 
ments, were  often  counted  as  separate  houses.  There  is,  moreover, 
very  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  introduction  into  the 
enumeration  book  of  a  new  column,  in  which  particulars  were  to 
be  inserted  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  tenement,  has,  by 
confusing  the  enumerator,  materially  added  to  the  frequency  of 
these  errors,  so  that  the  figures  must  be  received  with  some 
reservation. 

"Taking  them,  however,  as  they  stand,  the  inhabited  houses 
numbered  5,460,976,  showing  an  increase  of  629,457,  or  of  I3"0 
per  cent,  upon  the  number  returned  in  1881. 
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"  While  the  inliabited  houses  underwent  this  increase,  the 
number  of  uninhabited  houses  and  of  houses  in  process  of  con- 
struction actually  declined.  Of  the  former  there  were  380,117, 
and  of  the  hatter  38,407,  whereas  in  1S81  the  numbers  had  been 
respectively  386,676  and  46,414. 

"  The  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  inhabited  house 
was  5-31,  against  5-38  in  1881,  and  5*33  in  1871. 

"  Rate  of  Increase  and  Decrease  in  different  Areas. 

"  The  increase  of  population  was  by  no  means  equably  spread 
over  the  country.  In  271  of  the  632  registration  districts  into 
which  England  and  Wales  are  divided  for  registration  purposes 
the  returns  show  an  actual  falling-off  in  the  number  of.  inhabitants, 
and  in  202  out  of  these  271  districts  there  had  also  been  a  decline 
of  population  between  1871  and  1881. 

"Even  when  larger  areas,  such  as  counties,  are  taken,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  population  declined,  while  in  the  remainder  the 
rates  of  increase  were  excessively  unequal. 

'•  In  the  following  table  the  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  last  decennium. 


Tahlo  of  Counties. 


Counties 
showing  Increase 

Essex 

Glamorgan-  "1 

shire  J 

SiuTey  

Monmoutli-   1 

shire  J 

Durham    

Kent 

Northum-      "1 

berland  ....J 
Hampshire  .... 
Leicestershire 
Derbyshire  .... 
Lancasliire  ... 
Nottingham-  "I 

sliire  J 

Cheshire    


Increiise 
per  Cent. 

18bl-01. 


36-3 
34'4 

20'5 

i9'5 
i  "j'z 
i6-8 

16-7 

i6-3 
i6-3 
H'3 
i3'7 

I3'7 

I3'4 


Counties  Increase 

,       .      -  per  Cent, 

snowing  Increase.     1881-91. 


■e  ....J 


Yorkshire, 

W.  Eicling 

Sussex    

Middlesex  .. 
Northamp 

tonshire 
Staffordshire 
Yorkshire,      1 

E.  Biding    J 

Berkshire  

Warwickshire 
"Worcestershire 
Hertfordshire... 
Bedfordsliire.... 
Cumberland  ... 
Yorkshire,       "1 

N.  Eidinjr     f 


12'; 
ii'3 
io"9 
10-4 
9"4 
9"- 

8-8 
8-+ 

7'=; 

6-3 

6-3 


Counties 
iliowing  Increase. 


Denbighshire 
Bucking-       "I 

hamshire    J 
Gloucester-  1 

sliire  ] 

Devonshire  ... 
Carmar-         1 

thensliire    J 
Oxfordshire... 

Suffolk 

Somersetshire 
Westmorland 

Xorfolk     

Wiltshire 

Dorsetshire .... 
Cambridge-  "1 

shire  J 

Lincolnshire 


Increase 
jier  Cent. 
1881-91. 


5 '4 
5'i 

4-8 
4' 7 
4-6 

3-6 
3'5 
3'2 
3"o 
27 
2  3 
\-i 

i'7 

0-6 


Counties 
showing  Decrease. 


Carnarvonshire 
Brecknockshire 

Cornwall    

Anglesey    

Huntingdon-  "1 

shire    J 

Pembrokeshire 
Rutlandshire.... 

Flintsliire 

Herefordshire 

Shropshire 

Merionethshire 
Radnorshire  .... 
Cardigansliirc 
Montgomery-  T 

shire     / 


o'9 

I'2 

2  "4 

2-6 
2-9 

-9 
3-6 
4'o 
43 
4"  7 
5'3 
7 '4 
io"9 

11-7 


"  Speaking  generally,  the  counties  in  which  the  rates  of  increase 
were  highest  are  counties  which  are  largely  affected  by  the  presence 
of  London,  namely,  Essex,  Surrey,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Middle- 
sex and  Kent ;  or  counties  in  which  coal-mining  is  the  predominant 
industry,  such  as  Glamorganshire,  Monmouthshire,  Durham,  and 
Ifortbumberland,     Then  follow  the  manufacturing  counties,  while 
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last  of  all  come  the  rural  couuties,  with  rates  of  increase  far  below 
the  general  average,  or  with  actual  decrease.  Of  the  fourteen 
counties  that  show  a  decrease,  ten,  namely,  Brecknockshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  Radnorshire,  Montgomeryshire,  Cardiganshii-e, 
Cornwall,  Huntingdonshire,  Rutlandshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Shropshire  also  showed  declines  in  1881. 

"  There  was  a  decline  in  no  less  than  nine  of  the  twelve  Welsh 
counties,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  so  great  was  the  growth  in 
Glamorganshire,  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  Wales  as  a  whole  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  for  England. 

"  The  counties  to  which  the  figures  given  above  refer  are  the 
old  histoi-ical  areas,  that  is,  the  areas  which  are  ordinarily  meant 
when  the  term  county  is  used.  But  there  are  also  otlier  areas  that 
are  designated  by  the  same  title,  namely,  the  registration  or  union 
counties,  which  are  aggregates  of  registration  districts  or  poor  law 
unions,  and,  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888,  the  administrative  counties.  These  latter  differ  fi^om  the 
ancient  counties,  firstly,  in  that  certain  urban  sanitary  districts 
which  lie  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  another  ancient  county  are 
for  administrative  purposes  included  in  that  county  which  contains 
the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  and  secondly,  in  that  many  of 
the  larger  towns  have  been  made  into  county  boroughs,  and  have 
administrative  powers  of  their  own.  The  differences  in  population 
between  these  three  kinds  of  county  are  often  very  considerable  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  by  those  who  use  the  census  figures  not  to 
confound  them  together.  The  population,  for  instance,  of  the 
ancient  county  of  Derby  is  527,886,  while  that  of  the  registration 
county  is  432,414,  and  that  of  the  administrative  county  only 
426,621. 

"  Urban  and  Rural  Uopulations. 

"  The  terms  urban  and  rural  are  habitually  used  without  any 
such  precise  meaning  as  would  enable  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two.  For  statistical  purposes,  however, 
some  strict  definition  must  be  adopted ;  and  probably  it  will  be 
best,  as  certainly  it  will  be  most  convenient,  to  define  the  urban 
population  as  the  aggregate  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  urban 
sanitary  districts,  the  remainder  of  the  population  constituting  the 
rural  population. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  census  in  1881  there  were,  in  addition  to 
Loudon,  966  urban  sanitary  districts.  In  the  interval  between 
that  date  and  the  census  of  1891  some  of  these  urban  districts  had 
been  amalgamated  with  each  other,  one  or  two  had  been  reduced  to 
rural  districts,  while  many  new  ones  had  been  constituted,  the 
general  result  being  that  in  April,  1891,  there  were  1,006  urban 
districts,  London  being  for  convenience  reckoned  as  one. 
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"  Of  tlicsc,  six  had  populations  exceeding  250,000;  in  eighteen 
the  population  was  between  100,000  and  250,000;  in  thirty-eight 
between  50,000  and  100,000;  in  120  between  20,600  and  50,000; 
in  176  between  10,000  and  20,000;  in  453  between  3,000  and 
10,000;  while  in  the  remaining  195  it  was  under  3,000.  These 
last,  or  raany  of  them,  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  considex'ed  as  towns 
or  as  more  than  villages ;  but  their  aggregate  population  is  sO' 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  1,006  districts,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  excluding  them  from  the  list,  and  so  departing 
from  the  simple  definition  of  urban  that  was  adopted  above. 


Urban  Sanitary  Districts, 

JCutnljcr 

of 
Districts. 

Aggregate  Population. 

Mean  Percentage- 

with 
Population  of— 

18S1. 

1891. 

of  I'di'iilalion, 
lh3i-91. 

250,000  and  upwards.... 
J  00,000  to  250,000     .... 

50,000 — 100,000  

20,000 —  50,000  

10,000 20,OCO    

3,coo —  io,oco  

Under           3,000  

6* 
IS 
38 

120 

176 

453 

195 

5,843,406 

=>345.356 
2,124,754 

2,984,074 

2,010,812 

=,379,940 

357,832 

6,375,645 
2,793,625 
2.610,976 
3,655,025 
2,391,076 
2,609,141 
367,282 

9'i 
19-I 
22-9 

==■5 

18-9 

9-6 

2-6 

Total    

1,006 

18,046,174 

20,802,770 

1  K'  X 

*  Including  the  Admiuistrativc  County  of  London,  which  is  here  reckoned 
as  one  district. 

"The  aggregate  population  of  these  1,006  urban  districts 
amounted  to  20,802,770  ;  so  that  no  less  than  71*7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  England  and  Wales  were  living  in  districts  that 
had  been  considered  sufficiently  urban  in  chai"acter  to  be  invested 
with  the  powers  of  urban  sanitary  authorities;  the  division  of  the 
people  being  as  follows  : — 


Urban 

Kural  

Total 


Population. 


20,802,770 
8,198,248 


29,001,018 


Per  Cent. 


=8-3 


"  The  population,  in  1881,  of  these  1.006  urban  districts,  a  certain 
number  of  which,  however,  were  not  urban  at  that  date,  was 
18,046,174,  so  that  the  increase  in  these  urban  districts  in  the 
course  of  the  decennium  amounted  to  i5'3  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  country  was  only 
3"4  percent.  ;  and  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  witjh 
sufficiently  approximate  accuracy  the  respective  increases  in  the 
nrban  and  the  rural  populations. 

"  The  urban  population  increases,  then,  very  much  more  rapidly 
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than  tlie  rnral  population.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  larger,  or 
rather  the  more  populous,  the  urban  district,  and  the  more  decided, 
therefore,  its  urban  character,  the  higher,  speaking  generally  and 
with  many  individnal  exceptions,  is  its  rate  of  growth.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  table  given  on  the  preceding  page,  where  the 
urban  districts  are  grouped  by  their  populations.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  list  are  the  districts  with  less  than  3,000  inhabitants, 
districts,  as  already  mentioned,  often  only  urban  in  name ;  and  in 
these  the  rate  of  increase  was  only  26  per  cent.  Next  above  thi-s 
group  come  the  districts  with  populations  up  to  10,000,  here  the 
rate  was  g'6;  in  the  next  higher  group  the  rate  was  i8'9,  and  so 
on  successively  until  tlie  districts  with  from  50,000  to  100,000 
inhabitants  are  reached,  and  here  the  rate  was  22*9  per  cent.,  and 
at  its  maximum.  After  this,  in  the  still  more  populous  towns,  the 
rate  becomes  smaller,  in  the  highest  group  of  all  being  only  9*1  per 
cent.  This  appears  a  contradiction  to  the  statement  made  above 
that  the  growth  is  generally  most  rapid  in  the  most  populous  towns, 
but  the  contradiction  is  probably,  or  at  any  rate  possibly,  only 
apparent,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  excessively 
populous  towns  there  is  no  longer  space  for  internal  growth,  and 
that  newcomers  have  to  settle  outside  the  municipal  or  official 
boundary,  and  so  are  not  reckoned  in  the  population. 

"  ToioHS  xfiih  more  than  50,000  Inhabitants. 

"Among  the  town.T  are  sixty-two  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  populations.  In  some  cases  the  boundaries  of  the  towns 
have  been  extended  since  1881,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the 
population  given  for  1881  is  the  population  at  that  date  of  the 
area  as  now  extended. 


Urlian 

Enumerated  Population. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Saiiihiry  Districts, 
or  Towns. 

ISSl. 

1891. 

1881-91. 

62  Towns    

10,294,866 

11,759,871 

14-2 

London    

3,815,544 
552,508 
4^-.3C3 
400,774 
3C9,>"9 
284.C08 
206,874 

'94-495 
186,575 

1-8.953 

4,211,056 
517,951 
505,-343 
429,171 
367,506 
324,243 
221,665 
216,361 
211,984 
204,902 

10-4 

-6-3 

9'3 

71 

18-9 

J  40 

7"i 

Liverpool*  

Manchester*  

Birmingham  

Leeds  

ShefUcld  

Bristol 

Bradford*  

Jfottingham    

irz 
i3"6 

"West  Ham 

58-9 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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Urban 

Sanitary  districts, 

or  Towns. 


Kingston-upon-Hull* 

Salford     

Newcastle-on-Tyne    .. 

Portsmouth 

Leicester 

Oldham   

Sunderhmd 

Cardiff 

Blackburn  

Brighton 

Bolton 

Preston* 

Croydon  

Norwich 

Birkenhead 

Huddersficld* 

Derby  

Swansea* 

Ystradyfodwg     

Burnley* 

Gateshead  

Plymouth    

Halifax    

Wolverliamptou 

South  Shields 

Middlesbrough  

Walsall* 

Kochdale 

Tottenham 

St.  Helens  


Stockport     

Aston  Manor 

York* , 

Southampton 

Levton*  

AViUesden    

JN'orthampton 

Beading* 

West  Bromwich 

Merthyr  Tydfil  

Ipswich    

Bury* , 

Wigan 

Hanley    

Devonport  

Newport*  (Mon.)  .... 

Warrington*  

Coventry*    

Hastings 

Grimsby*    

Bath    

Barrow-in-Furness* 


Enumerafed  Populutiou. 


1881. 


1891. 


165,690 
176,255 

127,989 
1-^,3/6 

"J. 345 
I i6,?42 
82,761 
104,014 
107,546 

105,4:4 
96,537 
78,811 

87,842 
84,006 
86,<;o; 
8i,i68 
76,430 
55,632 
63,339 
65,803 
73,794 
73,63"^ 
75,766 

5t>,875 
55.934 
59,402 
68,866 
36,574 
57,403 

59>553 
53,842 
61,789 
60,051 
27,026 

27,613 
51,881 
48,769 
56,295 
48,861 

50,546 
54,717 
48,194 
48,361 
48,939 
38,469 
42,55^ 
44,831 
42,258 
40,00 
51,814 
47,259 


199,991 
198,130 
180,315 
159,255 
142,051 
131,103 
130,921 
128,8-19 
120,001 
1]5,102 

115,003 

107,573 

102,697 

100,964 

99,184 

95,422 

94,146 

90,423 

88,350 

87,058 

85,709 
84,179 
82,864 
82,620 
78,431 
75,516 
71,791 
71,458 
71,336 
71,288 

70,253 
68,639 
66,984 
65,325 
63,106 
61,266 
61,016 
60,054 
59,489 
58,080 

57,260 
57,206 
55,013 
54,846 
54,736 
54,695 
52,742 
52,720 
52,340 
51,876 
51,843 
51,712 


Increase  per  Cent. 


1881-91. 


20-7 
12-4 
28-2 
24-4 
i6-i 
i8-i 
>2-3 
557 
i5'4 
7-3 

9*1 
"■4 
30-3 
14-9 
i8i 
10-3 
i6*o 
18-3 
58-8 
37*4 

30-3 
141 

I  2*5 

9-0 
37"9 

35"o 

20'9 

3-8 
95'o 
24-2 

i8-o 

27-5 
8-4 
8-8 

i33'5 

121-9 

17-6 

231 

5'7 

18-9 

•:3'3 

4'5 

141 

i3'4 
11-8 
42-2 

23'9 
i7'6 

23*9 

29-7 

o*i 

9'4 


*  The  areas  of  these  towns  were  extended  in  the  decennium  1881-91,  but  in 
evei-y  ease  the  population  in  1881  relates  to  the  town  as  constituted  in  1891. 
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"  The  rates  of  increase  differ  enormously  in  tlie  different  towns, 
and  while  there  are  some  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London,  as  Tottenham,  Le3'ton,  and  AVillesden,  which  have  doubled 
or  more  than  doubled,  their  populations  during  the  decennium, 
there  are  others  in  which  the  inci'easc  has  been  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  country  at  large.  In  all,  however,  with  one 
exception,  there  has  been  some  amount  of  increase.  This  exception 
is  Liverpool,  in  which  great  city,  the  next  after  London  in  po])ula- 
tion,  there  has  been  a  decline  of  6*3  per  cent. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  falling-off  in  the  rate  of 
increase,  or  even  an  actual  decline  in  the  population  of  a  great 
town,  implies  any  corresponding  decline  in  its  prosperity.  It  may, 
indeed,  imply  the  very  opposite.  For  it  may  be  tliat  the  limited 
area  within  the  official  boundaiy  of  the  town  lias  become  too 
valuable  for  ordinary  residence,  and  that  warehouses  and  business 
premises  have  taken  the  place  of  dwelling-houses ;  the  displaced 
inhabitants,  as  also  the  new-comers,  settling  themselves  outside  the 
recognised  town  limits.  This  process,  as  is  well  known,  has  long 
been  going  on  in  the  central  districts  of  London,  where  the  resi- 
dent population  has  diminished  with  each  successive  census ;  and 
doubtlessly  it  has  been  going  on,  if  in  a  less  conspicuous  degree, 
in  other  cities.  Thus  the  real  growth  of  a  great  town  can  often- 
times only  be  projierly  estimated  if  the  official  boundaries  are 
ignored  and  the  ring  of  suburbs  be  included  within  its  area.  The 
case  of  Manchester  illustrates  this.  In  1881  it  Avas  found  that  of 
the  twenty  great  towns,  which  at  that  date  had  a  place  in  the 
Registrar- General's  weekly  return,  Manchester  was  the  only  one  in 
which  the  population  had  declined  in  the  preceding  decennium, 
the  falling-off  being  2*8  per  cent.  But  in  the  interval  between  the 
enumerations  of  1881  and  1891  the  municipal  area  of  Manchester 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  former  suburbs,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  this  wider  area,  so  far  from  having  fallen  off  in  1871-81  by 
2*8  per  cent.,  had  in  reality  increased  by  some  8  or  9  per  cent,  so 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  and  now  in  1881-91  has  further 
increased  by  another  9"3  per  cent.  A  similar  change  would  occur 
in  the  figures  for  Liverpool  if  the  excessively  restricted  municipal 
area  of  that  city  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  suburbs ;  for, 
while  the  municipal  population  has  been  declining,  the  population 
in  these  extra-municipal  suburbs  has  increased  by  somewhat  more 
than  60  per  cent.,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  area,  municipal  and 
suburban  together,  has  gone  up  5*9  per  cent,  during  the  decennium." 

-  "  In  iiiMking  the  above  calculation,  the  following  areas  have  been  taken  as 
approximately  representing  the  suburbs :  The  sub-districts  of  Crosby  and 
Litherland,  with  the  parishes  of  Bootle,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  and  Wavertree,  aud 
the  extra-municipal  parts  of  West  Derby  and  Toxteth  Park. 
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"  County  Boro^ighs. 

"  In  a  schedule  to  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  a  list  of 
large  boroughs  is  given,  to  which  -were  granted  by  that  Act  the 
position  of  administrative  counties  and  the  title  of  county  boroughs  ; 
these  boroughs  being  stated  to  be  either  counties  of  themselves  or 
to  have  had  on  1st  June,  1888,  populations  of  not  less  than  50,000. 
To  the  boroughs  thus  scheduled  have  since  been  added  by  oi-der 
two  others,  namely,  Oxford  and  Grimsby,  raising  the  total  number 
of  county  boroughs  to  sixtj'-tliree.  Among  these  are  ten  in  which 
the  population  enumerated  in  April  last  did  not  reach  50,000, 
namely,  Bootle,  Canterbury,  Chester,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Gloucester, 
Lincoln,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Yarmouth;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  in  the  list  of  urban  sanitary  districts  two  boroughs, 
namely,^  ^Newport  (Mon.)  and  Warrington,  and  six  non-municipal 
urban  districts,  namely,  Ystradyfodwg,  Tottenham,  Aston  Manor, 
Ley  ton,  Willesden,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  in  each  of  which  the  popu- 
lation now  exceeds  50,000. 

"  London, 

"  The  population  of  London,  meaning  thereby  the  London  of  the 
Registrar-General,  which  with  an  insignificant  exception,*  coincides 
with  the  administrative  county  of  London,  was  4,211,056,  showing 
an  increase  of  395,512,  or  io'4  per  cent,  upon  the  population  of 
1881.  Thus  the  population  of  London  increased  in  a  somewhat 
lower  ratio  than  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  ; 
and  the  fact  is  notable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
phenomenon  has  presented  itself,  London  having  been  found  in 
every  preceding  intercensal  period  to  have  gained  more  or  less  in 
its  proportions  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large. 


Year  of 
Enumeration. 

Population  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  London 
at  the  Ten  Enumerations, 

England  and  Wales. 

London. 

Persons  in  London 

to  ICO  in 
England  and  Wales. 

1801 

•11 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 

13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 

-5,974,439 
29,001,018 

958.863 
1,138,815 
1,378,947 
1,654,994 
1,948,417 
2,362,230 
2,803,989 
3,254,260 
3,815,544 
4,211,056 

10-78 

I  I'20 

'21 

11-49 

I  ryi 

12-24 

13-18 
i:.'97 

14-69 
14-52 

'31 

'41 

'51 

'61 

'71 

'81 

'91 

'  "Bj  an  order  already  issued,  Newport  will  become  a  county  borough  in 
November  next. 

*  "  The  civil  parish  of  Penge  is  included  in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
but  not  in  registration  London. 
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"  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  census  report  that  in  the  centi'e 
of  London  was  a  group  of  districts  in  which  the  population  had 
long  been  undergoing  decrease,  owing  to  the  substitution  of 
business  premises  for  dwelling-houses ;  and  that  round  this  central 
area,  and  constituting  the  rest  of  registration  or  inner  London,  was 
a  circle  or  ring  of  districts,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or 
less  rapid  increase,  the  growth,  speaking  generally,  being  greater 
the  farther  the  district  was  from  the  centre,  and  the  rate  of  growth, 
it  may  be  added,  showing  in  most  cases  a  tendency  to  become . 
smaller  and  smaller ;  and,  lastly,  that  outside  this  registration 
London  was  a  wide  belt  of  suburban  districts,  conveniently  desig- 
nated the  outer  ring,  in  which  the  population  was  increasing  with 
extraordinary  rapidity'. 

"  All  these  phenomena  are  repeated  in  the  present  enumeration. 
All  the  central  disti'icts  that  showed  decreases  in  1861-71  and  in 
1871-81  showed,  with  one  exception,  further  deci'ease  in  1881-91. 
The  exception  was  Whitechapel,  which,  after  declining  3'0  per  cent. 
in  1861-71  and  6"8  per  cent,  in  1871-81,  showed  an  increase  of 
4*3  per  cent,  in  the  next  decennium.  probably  owing  to  an  addi- 
tional influx  of  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  districts 
in  the  inner  ring  which  had  previously  shown  increases,  namely, 
St.  Pancras  and  Stepney,  are  now  added  to  the  list  of  districts  in 
which  the  population  is  declining. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  these  central 
districts  in  the  last  three  deeennia : — 


Districts 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

Districts 

in 

Central  Area. 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

Central  Area. 

1861-71.  1871-81. 

1881-91. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

St.       Geor<;e,  "1 
Hanover  Sq.  J 
Westminster  .... 
Marvlebone     .... 
St.  Pancras*  .... 
St.  Giles 

10-4 

19-0 

8-1 

0-8 

121 

18-2 

Holborn 

2-5 

330 

1-7 

1-7 

7'i 
3-'3 

i'9 

+  1-5 

6-8 

0-0 

30 

1-5 

-I-11-4 

10 

14-3 

4"- 

2"  7 

+  6-7 
i8-8 

Loudon  City 

Slioreditcli     

St.     George-in-  "1 
tlie-East J 

25-5 
20 

3-4 

Strand 

Stepney*    

+  2-0 

1-6 

*  In  these  districts  the  population  decreased  in  the  last  decennium  only. 


"  The  total  decrease  in  this  central  group  of  districts  in  1881-91 
was  7'2  per  cent. ;  having  been  2*7  and  4'6  per  cent,  in  the  two 
next  preceding  deeennia ;  the  whole  decrease  in  the  thii-ty  years 
amounting  to  13*9  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rate  of 
decrease  has  become  larger  and  larger  with  each  successive 
decennium. 

"  In  all  the  remaining  districts  of  rearistration  or  inner  London, 
of  which  the  following  table  gives  particulars,  there  was  as  already 
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said,  an  increase,  this  increase  being,  as  a  rale,  only  slight  in  such 
districts  as  border  on  the  central  area,  but  very  lai-ge  in  such  as  are 
more  remote.  Taking  the  whole  group  together,  the  increase  in  the 
ten  years  amounted  to  17*5  per  cent.,  having  been  29*8  and  29*3 
per  cent,  in  the  two  next  preceding  dccennia ;  so  that  here  also, 
as  well  as  in  the  central  area,  there  has  been  gradually  dim- 
inishino-  frrowth. 


Other  Districts 

of 
Inner  London. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Otlier  Districts 

of 
Inner  London. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-01 

lSfil-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

27-7 
71-6 
64-9 
11-5 
69-0 
37-6 
500 
14-3 
-30 

27-5 

io'6 

35-6 
74-0 
24-6 
4o"8 

49"- 

5'7 

-6-S 

I3"3 

101 

1-9 

04-5 

9-2 

50-5 

12-9 

231 

1-7 

4-3 

1-8 

Poplai"     

46-9 
0-7 

201 

28-6 
77-6 
55^7 
170 
61-2 
-2-8' 

34"5 

lO'O 
21-8 

68-3 
67-6 

30"4 
42-2 

IO'2 

6-5 

Kensington 

St.     Saviour,"! 

South wark....  J 
St.          01ave,1 

Southwark....  J 
Lambetli    

3-8 

Chelsea    

Hampstead 

Islincrtoii 

1-4 
8-5 

Hackney 

Wandsworth 

Camberwell   

Green  wich 

46-1 

Betlinal  Green.. 
Whitecbapel*.... 
Mile  End  Old  1 
Town  J 

26"1 
260 

Lewisham 

30-0 

Woohviclit    

32-8 

*  In  this  district  the  population  increased  in  the  last  decennium  only, 
t  In  tliis  district  the  population  decreased  in  the  decennium  18G1-71. 

"  The  same  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  rate  of  growth  is 
visible,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree,  in  the  population  of  the 
outer  ring,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  belt  of  suburban  districts  which 
lie  outside  the  boundary  of  registration  London,  but  are  included 
in  the  Metropolitan  police  district.  Here  the  increase  in  1861-71 
Avas  50*8  per  cent. ;  in  •  the  next  decennium,  187]  -81,  it  declined 
slightly,  falling  to  50*5  per  cent. ;  while  in  1881-91  the  fall  became 
more  distinct,  and  the  rate  was  only  49*5.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  even  this  wide  belt  of  suburbs  is  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  repletion ;  and  possibly  were  we  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
a  still  wider  radius,  we  should  find  that  there  was  a  further  ring  of 
districts,  outside  the  metropolitan  police  area,  in  w'hich  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  central  areas  was  causing  more  and  more  active 
growth. 


Population. 

Rates  of  Increase 
or  Decrease  per  Cent. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1861-71.  1871-81. 

1881-91. 

Central  area 

1,187,687 
1,616,160 

1,155,462 
2,098,323 

1,101,994 

2.7i3>550 

1,022,529 

3,188,527 

-    2-7  1-   4-6 
-^29-8   -1-29-3 

—     7*2 

Rest  of  inner  London.. 

+  17-5 

Inner  or  registration  "1 

London    j 

Outer  ring  

2,803,847 

418,873 

3,253,785 
631,856 

3,815,544 
951,117 

4,211,056 
1,422,276 

-1-  i6.-o    +17"3   +  io'4 
+  5o'8  '  +  50-5  +49'5 

Greater  London 

3,222,720 

3,885,641 

4,766,661 

5,633,332 

+  20-6    +22-7  -1-  i8-2 
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"  Parliamentary  Areas. 

"  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
England  and  "Wales,  ii-respective  of  the  universities,  being  490, 
and  the  enumerated  population  being  29,001,018,  an  equal 
numerical  distribution  Avould  give  one  member  to  59,186  persons. 
The  figures  in  Table  3  (not  given  in  this  extract)  show  how  far  on 
either  side  the  actual  distribution  departs  fi'om  such  equality. 
Taking  the  exti'eme  limits,  there  are,  among  the  single  member 
constituencies,  seven  in  which  the  population  is  under  18,000, 
namely,  Durham,  Pontefract,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Grantham, 
Salisbury,  ^Montgomery  District  of  Boroughs,  and  Penryn  with 
Falmouth,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  also  seven  with 
populations  above  100,000,  namely,  Cardiff  District  of  Boroughs, 
Wandsworth,  West  Ham  (South),  Romford  Division  of  Essex, 
Croydon,  Deptford,  and  the  Walthamstow  Division  of  Essex. 

''In  the  following  table  the  constituencies  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  between  their  population  and  their  members, 
and  the  numlier  of  constituencies  in  each  group  is  given  : — 


Populatinn  to 
One  lleprcsemative. 

Number  of 
Constituencies. 

100,000  and  upwards    

7 
19 
26 
66 
108 
128 
79 
23 
19 
15 

Total    

490 

^^  Population  of  the  Vnited  Kingdom. 

"  So  far  this  report  has  referred  exclusively  to  England  and 
Wales,  that  is,  to  that  portion  alone  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
enumeration  was  carried  out  under  our  immediate  superintendence. 
By  the  courtesy,  however,  of  our  colleagues  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  enumeration  books  for- 
warded to  us  for  compilation  by  the  respective  governors  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  we  are  enabled  to  submit  in 
summary,  subject  to  any  future  correction  of  the,  as  yet,  unrevised 
figures,  tables  sho-nang  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  islands  in  the  British  seas  on  the  night  of  the  census. 

"The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  on 
6th  April  last  of  37,740,283  persons.      This  was   an  increase  of 
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2,855,435  upon  the  enumerated  population  in  1881,  and  was 
equivalent  to  an  average  daily  addition  of  781  persons  to  the 
community  througliout  the  decennium,  the  daily  addition  having 
been  931  in  1871-81  and  701  in  lSGl-71. 

Enumerated  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  successive  Censuses, 

1821-91. 


1821. 

1831. 

1811. 

1851. 

United  Kingdom 

20,893,584 

24,028,584 

26,730,929 

27,390,6:^9 

England    

11,281,883 

718,353 

2,091,521 

6,801,827 

13,090,523 

806,274 

2,364,386 

7,767,401 

15,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

16,921,888 
i,oo<;,72i 
2,888,742 
6,574,278 

Scotland    

Ireland 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

United  Kingdom 

28,927,485 

31,484,661 

34,884,848 

37,740,283 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

Ireland 

18,954,444 
1,111,780 
3,062,294 
5,798,967 

21,495,131 
i'2i7,i35 
3,360,018 

5,41-0  77 

24,613,926 
1,360,513 
3,735,573 
5,174,836 

27,482,104 
1,518,914 
4,033,103 
4,706,162 

"  Rate  of  Increase  in  the  Decennium. 

"  The  decennial  rate  of  increase  was  8*2  per  cent.,  and  lower 
than  in  either  of  the  two  next  preceding  decennia,  in  which  it  had 
been  succes.sively  8*8  and  iO"8  per  cent.  The  falling-off  in  the  rate 
of  growth  was  shared  by  all  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  but 
unequally ;  the  smallest  decline  of  growth  being  in  Wales,  where 
the  increase  was  only  very  slightly  lower  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  decennium,  falling  merely  from  11  "8  to  11  "6  per  cent.; 
while  the  greatest  change  was  in  Ireland,  where  the  population 
declined  no  less  than  9*1  per  cent.,  the  decline  in  the  two  previous 
-decennia  having  been  respectively  67  and  4*4  per  cent. 

Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  in  successive  Intercensal 

Periods. 


1821-31. 

1831-41. 

1841-51. 

1851-61. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

U.Kingdom 

15-0 

11*2 

2-5 

S'6 

8-8 

10-8 

8-2 

England  .... 

Wales  

Scotland  .... 
Ireland    .... 

160 
12-2 
130 
14-2 

14-6 

i3"i 
10-8 

5"5 

12-8 

10-3 

102 

-19-8 

I2"0 

10-5 

6-0 

-11-8 

13-4 
9-5 

9-7 
-6-7 

14*5 

11-8 

ir2 

-4'4 

11-7 
11-6 

8-0 
-  91 

Note. — Where  no  minus  sign  is  prefixed  the  figures  denote  an  increase. 
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"The  population  of  England  and  "Wales  now  forms  72-8  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  borne  by  it  having  increased 
uninteri'uptedly  in  each  successive  decenniuni.  The  population  of 
Scotland  constitutes  10*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  "which  was  also 
the  proportion  borne  by  it  at  each  of  the  two  preceding  enumera- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  in 
1821  and  1831  were  nearly  one-third  of  the  aggregate  population, 
now  form  only  12*5  per  cent.,  or  one-eighth  of  it. 


Proportion  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 

Kingdom. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

England    

Wales     

54-0 

3-4 

100 

32-6 

54-5 
3*4 
9-8 

32-3 

561 
3-4 

9-8 
30-7 

6r8 

3'7 
10-5 
24*0 

65-5 

3-8 

10-6 

20-1 

68-3 

3-8 

10-7 

17-2 

70-6 

3-9 

10-7 

14-8 

72-8 
4-0 
10-7 

ii"5 

Scotland    

Ireland  

''^Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 

"  The  population  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  in  1881  was  found 
to  have  declined  o-g  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  decennium,  is  now 
returned  as  55,598,  showing  an  increase  of  2,040,  or  3*8  per  cent. 

"  A  similar  change  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Jersey.  For 
here  also  there  was  a  decline  of  7*4  per  cent,  between  1871  and 
1881,  whereas  the  present  population,  numbering  54,518,  shows  an 
inci'ease  in  the  decennium  of  4*0  per  cent.  In  Guernsey  the 
population  which  in  1881  had  increased  by  6*4  per  cent,  now  shows 
a  further  increase  of  8*3  per  cent.,  and  numbers  35,339  persons. 
It  is  only  in  the  small  islet  of  Alderney  that  there  has  been  any 

Population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  Enumerated  at  each  of  the  Censuses, 

1821  to  1891. 


Islands  in  tlie  British  seas 

Isle  of  Man    

Channel  Islands — 

Jersey 

GucrnseyvwithHerm  "1 
and  Jethou)    J 

Alderner 

Sark  .....'. 


1821. 


89,508 


40,081 

28,600 
20,339 

# 

488 


1831.      1841.      1851. 


105,710  124,040  143,126 


41,000    47,975  ,  52,387 
36,582,  47,544    57,020 


24,540'  26,698 

1,045      1,0.38 

543  785 


:9,8o6 

3.333 
^80 


1861. 


143,447 


52,469 

55,613 

29,850 

4,932 
583 


1871. 


144,638 


54,042 


1881. 


141,260 


53,558 


56,627  52,445 

30,685  32,638 

2,738  2,048 

546  571 


1891. 


147,870 


55,598 

54,518 
35,339 

1,843 

572 


*  No  return. 
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decline  in  the  last  decennium,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  islet  are 
so  few,  only  1,843,  ^^^^  tliis  change  scarcely  affects  the  aggregate 
for  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  which  has  increased  4*7  per 
cent.,  and  consists  of   147,870  persons. 

Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  of  the  Islands  in  the 
British  Seas  in  successive  Intercensal  Periods. 


lS21-:n.  1831-n.  lSil-51. 

1851-61.  I8GI-7I.  1871-81. 

1881-91. 

Islands  in  the  British  seas.... 

i5'9        196  i     15-4 

0-2 

0-8  -  2-3 

4-7 

Isle  of  Man    

2  3 

27-9 

20-7 

I  r; 

170 

300 

8-8 

-0-7 
44-6 

9'2 

19-9 

116 

32I-I 

-26-1 

0-2 

-2-5 

01 

480 
05 

3"o 

1-8 
2-8 

-44' 5 
-   6-3 

-  0-9 

-  7-4 
6  4 

-25-2 

4-6 

3-8 
4-0 
8-3 

—  lO'O 

—  0'2 

Channel  Islands — 

Jersey 

Guernsey  (with   Herm  1 

and  Jetliou)    J 

Alderney 

*  No  return. 


Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  the  Counties  in  England  and  Tl'aZes 
in  1881  and  1891. 


County. 

Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Inhabited  Houses. 

Population. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

England  and  Wales  .... 

37,239,351 

4,831,519 

5,460,976 

25,974,439  29,001,018 

England  

32,527.070 
4.712,281 

4,557,290 
274,229 

5,157,781 
"  303.195 

24,613,934^27,482,104 
1,360,505     1,518,914 

Wales 

EXGLAXD. 
Bedfordshire  

294,983 
462,210 

477,151 
524.935 
657.123 
863,665 
970,161 
658,624 

i,6';(;,2o8 
627,265 
647,592 
987,032 
785,699 

1.037,764 
532,918 
405,141 
229,515 
995.392 

31,529 

43,489 

37,528 

40,316 

126,258 

69,790 

49,050 

92,783 

106,363 

39,778 

147,145 

108,974 

108,692 

110,431 

25,642 

41,293 

13,234 

173,432 

34.778 
48,466 
40,091 
42,000 
145.478 
70,656 

52.395 
105,650 

113.133 
40,919 

168,627 

146,173 

116,263 

129,894 

25.314 

45.323 

13.275 

206,402 

i 
149  567  i      i6o.';2Q 

Berkshire    

218,363 
176,155 
185,706 
644,040 
330  686 

238,446 
185,190 
188,862 
730,052 
322,589 
266,550 
527,886 
631.767 
194,487 

1,016,449 
785.399 
599.974 
690,086 
115,986 
220,125 
57,772 

1,142,281 

Buckinghamshire  

Cambridgeshire 

Che.shire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland    

250,647 

Derbyshire 

461,746 
603,054 
190,969 
867,576 
576,434 
572,341 
593,465 
121,249 
203,140 
59,491 
977,706 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham  

Essex  

Grloueestershire 

Hampshire 

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdonshire   

Kent    
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Inhabited  Houses  and  I'opHlatioii  in  Counties — Contd. 


Count  V. 


Area 

in  Stiitute 

Acres. 


England — Contd. 

Lancasliire 

Lficestershire 

Lincolnshire   

Witldlesex    

]^roninouthshire 

Norfolk    

I^orthamptonshire  .... 

Nortliuinberlanu    

Nottingliainshire    

Oxfordshire     

Rutlandsliire 

Shropshire : 

Somersetshire j 

Staffordshire  

Suffolk     j 

Surrey 

Sussex I 

Warwickshire 

Westmorland 

Wiltshire    

Worcestershire  

Yorkshire-East  Eiding 
„  North     ., 

West      „ 


1,208,154 
51 1,907 

•8i,3'7 
570,55" 

i.556>i75 
629,91; 

1,290,312 

5-7.752 

483,621 

94,889 

844,565 

1,049,812 

748r455 
944,060 
485,129 
955-269 
566,271 
';oo,9o6 
866,677 

472,455 

750,828 

1,561,664 

1)770,359 


195 

460, 

445 

594: 


Wales. 

Anglesey 

Srecknockshire  

Cardiganshii'c 

Carmarthenshire    ... 

Carnaryonshire  369. 

Denbighshire [      425, 

Flintshire    j      161, 

Glamorganshire I      516, 

Merionethshire  1      384. 

Montgomeryshire  495, 

Pembrokeshire  391, 

Eadnorshire    I      276, 


'158 
587 
405 
477 
038 
807 
959 
717 
089 
181 


Inhabited  Iloases. 


18S1. 


G55,306 
68,043 

100,562 

369.282 
39,552 

100,350 
57,541 
70,008 
82,435 
38,107 
4,537 
50,719 
94,898 

187,646 
78,424 

215,354 
87.837 

149,323 
12,873 
55,678 
77,167 
76,009 
68,956 

450,356 


12,127 
12,176 
16,226 
25.919 
26,089 
23,591 
17,219 
92,083 
10,981 
13,581 
19,462 
4,775 


1891. 


76';,46o 

78,762 

103,617 

450,577 
46,071 

105,257 
65>975 
80,652 

95>i5o 

39,900 

4,486 

49,686 

99,659 

210,052 

81,497 

265,228 

100,574 

165,735 

•5>50i 

57,477 

85,594 

84,577 

75,566 

514,711 


12,1 12 

12,092 

•5,445 
27,078 
26,508 
24,716 
16,839 
121,025 
10,933 
12,590 
19.507 
4-552 


Population. 


1881. 


3,454,438 
321,430 
469,919 

2,920,485 
211.172 
444.637 
272,558 
433,711 
391,815 
179,559 
21,434 
248,022 
469,109 
981,009 
356,893 

1,436,899 
490,505 
737,339 
64,191 
258,970 
380,283 
365,011 
346,317 

2,175,293 


51,416 

57,746 

70,270 

124,864 

119,349 

111,957 

80,441 

511,433 

51,967 

65,710 

91,824 

23,528 


1891. 


3,926,798 
573.695 
472,778 

5,25>>"03 
252,260' 

456,474 

302,184 
506,096 

445,599 

185,938 

20,659 

256,524 

484,326 

1,083,273 

569,551 
1,750,871 
550,442 
805,070 
66,098 
264,969 

415,755 

599,412 

568,237 

2,441,164 


50,079 
57,031 
62,596 

130,57+ 

118,225 

1 17,950 

77,189 

687,147 

49,204 

58,003 

89,125 

21,791 


SCOTLAXD. 

"The  Ceusus  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  53  and  54  Vict.,  cap.  38, 
enacted  that  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  be  taken  upon 
Sunday,  5th  April,  1891.  For  tliis  purpose  every  registrar  in 
Scotland  was  directed  to  have  left  at  every  dwelling-house 
within  his  district,  during  the  course  of  the  week  ending  on  the 
Saturday  next  before  the  census  day,  a  schedule  as  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  for  the  occupier  or 
occupiers  thereof,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  same,  giving  particular.^ 
regarding  the  name,  relation  to  head  of  family,  condition  as  to 
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mari'iagc,  sex,  age,  profession  or  occupation,  birth  place  of  every 
living  person  who  abode  in  every  house  on  the  night  of  the  census 
day,  if  any  such  speaks  Gaelic  only,  or  botli  Gaelic  and  English, 
and  also  whether  any  person  was  from  birth  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
a  lunatic,  imbecile  or  idiot. 

"  The  enumerators  collected  the  schedules,  so  filled  up,  and 
copied  all  the  particulars  into  the  enumei'ation  books,  which,  with 
the  schedules  and  other  documents,  were  handed  to  the  local 
registrars,  who,  after  revising  the  work  of  the  enumerators,  pre- 
pared summaries  of  each  district.  These  summaries  together  with 
all  the  enumeration  and  memorandum  books,  were  then  sent  to  the 
sheriffs  of  counties,  and  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  following- 
towns, —  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Greenock, 
Paisley,  Leith,  and  Perth,  not  later  than  twenty-one  days  after  the 
census  day,  and  were  by  those  authorities  transmitted  to  the 
Registrar- General  in  Edinburgh  on  or  before  the  6th  May.  The 
householders'  schedules  were,  on  or  before  the  25th  April,  for- 
warded direct  by  the  registrars  to  the  Registrar-General,  without 
passing  through  the  hands  of  sheriffs  or  magistrates. 

"  From  the  summaries  prepared  by  the  registrars,  the  following 
tables  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  numbers  which  they  exhibit 
are  probably  not  far  from  being  correct,  but  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  acquire  more  precision  when  the  systematic  revision  of 
the  details  of  the  census  which  is  now  being  proceeded  with  in  this 
office  is  completed.  The  schedules  containing  information  as  to 
the  population  on  board  shipping,  both  in  the  royal  navy  and  in 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  who  at  the  date  of  the  census  were  in 
Scotland  or  on  Scottish  waters,  the  returns  of  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  registrars'  summaries,  were  collected  and  forwarded 
to  this  office,  in  the  one  case  through  the  Board  of  Admiralt}',  and 
in  the  other  by  the  Registi-ar- General  of  Shipping,  the  schedules 
of  the  latter  being  collected  by  the  officers  of  H.M.  customs  at  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  In  one  particular  does  the  householders'  schedule  differ  from 
that  used  at  the  census  of  1881,  and  this  is  under  the  heading  of 
profession  or  occupation.  On  the  present  occasion  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  obtain,  if  possible,  fuller  details  than  at  former 
censuses  upon  this  point,  and  accordingly  information  is  requested 
as  to  whether  an  individual  is  an  employer  of  others,  is  employed 
himself  or  herself,  or  is  simjjly  working  on  his  or  her  own  account ; 
but  as  those  facts  are  not  required  to  be  stated  in  the  summaries, 
they  do  not  come  tinder  consideration  in  this  interim  report. 

"  The  definition  of  a  house  is  in  the  present  as  in  last  census, 
viz.,  (1)  every  dwelling  with  a  distinct  outside  entrance  from  a 
street,  court,  lane,  road,  &c.,  or  (2)  with  a  door  opening  directly 
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into  a  commnn  stair;    but   any  sucli  dwelling,   if    subdivided  and 
occupied  by  different  families,  is  reckoned  as  only  a  single  bouse. 

"  The  returns  are  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
registrars  of  birth.s,  deaths,  and  marriages  throughout  the  country, 
whose  districts  in  many  instances  do  not  correspond  with  civil 
parishes  and  counties ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  population  of  civil 
and  registration  counties,  which  are  given  on  separate  tables,  have 
been  only  obtained  with  much  labour,  and  in  some  cases  corrections 
of  the  registrars'  summaries. 

"  From  the  information  now  obtained  "we  are  enabled  to  state, 
that  on  the  census  day  of  the  present  year  the  population  of  all 
Scotland,  including  those  in  the  royal  navy  and  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  shipping  in  Scottish  ports  or  on  Scottish  waters, 
amounted  to  4,033,103  pei'sons,  of  whom  1.951,461  are  males,  and 
2,081,642  females. 

'■  Those  numbers  when  compai'ed  Avith  the  corresponding  as 
enumerated  at  the  census  1881,  show  a  total  increase  of  297,530, 
the  male  increase  being  151,986  and  the  female  145,544.  The 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Scotland  during  the 
last  decenuium  has  been  7*96,  that  of  the  male  sex  alone  being 
8*45,  and  of  the  female  7'52.  These  rates  of  increase,  when  com- 
pared Avith  the  corresponding  of  former  periods,  are  found  (with 
the  exception  for  the  decennium  1851-61)  to  be  the  lowest  recorded 
since  the  census  1801-11. 

"The  population  of  Scotland  is  subdivided  by  the  Registrar- 
General  into  five  groups  of  registration  districts,  concerning  whose 
population  much  tabular  information  is  afforded  in  his  various 
reports.  They  are  —  the  principal  town  districts,  large  town 
districts,  small  town  districts,  mainland  rural  districts,  and  insular 
rural  districts,  and  a  study  of  their  numbers  obtained  at  the  two 
census  enumerations,  1881  and  1891,  atford  some  information  as 
to  the  movements  now  going  on  among  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

"  In  like  manner  some  particulars  regarding  the  recent  progress 
of  each  of  the  principal  towns  may  be  gathered,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  among  them  was 
varied  not  a  little.  The  greatest  change  is  indicated  in  Paisley  and 
Aberdeen,  there  being  at  the  present  census  an  increase  in  their 
populations,  in  the  former  to  the  extent  of  19*39  per  cent,  and  in 
the  latter  of  i6"02  per  cent.,  when  compared  with  what  they  were  at 
the  1881  census.  In  Glasgow  the  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  10*62 
per  cent.;  in  Edinburgh,  of  i  r46  per  cent.;  in  Dundee,  of  9*26  per 
cent.;  in  Leith,  of  14*55  percent.;  in  Perth,  of  3*37  percent.;  in 
Kilmarnock,  of  8'io  per  cent.;  and  in  Glasgow,  landward  and 
suburban,  of  30'04  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  in. 
Greenock  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of  4*97  per  cent. 
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Table  T. — Pnpnlation  in  the  Divisions  and  Civil  Counties  in  l^^l  nnd  ISOI. 
(Inch(din(f  Shijipin;/.) 


Divisions 

and 

Civil  Counties. 


Scotland  , 


Divisions. 

I.  Northern     

II.  North-Westcrn 

III.  Nortli-Eastern 

IV.  East-Midland... 
V.  West-Midland 

VI.  South-Western 

VII.  South-Eastern 

A'lii.  Southern 

I.    NOETHEEN. 

1.  Shetland    

2.  Orkney   

3.  Caithness    

4.  Sutherland 

II.  JSToeth-Westeen 

5.  EossandCromartj 

6.  Inverness    

III.  Noeth-Easteex. 

7.  Nairn 

8.  Elgin  (or  Morav) 
0.  Banff !.. 

10.  Aberdeen    

11.  Kincardine 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  Forfar    

13.  Perth 

14.  Fife 

15.  Xinross  

16.  Clackmannan    ... 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  Stirling  

18.  Dumbarton    

19.  Argyll    

20.  Bute   

VI.  South-Westeen 

21.  Eenfrew 

22.  Ayr 

23.  Lanark   

VII.  South-Easteen 

24.  Linlithgow 

25.  EcUnburgh 

26.  Haddington  

27.  Berwick 

28.  Peebles  

29.  Selkirk    

VIII.  Southeen. 

30.  Roxburgh  

31.  Dumfries    

32.  Kirkcudbright  ... 

33.  Wigtown    


1881.    Poimlation. 


Afales. 


1,799,475 


57,248 
80,879 
200,568 
277,862 
1.39,454 
682,859 
261,195 
99,410 

12,656 
14,982 
18,391 
11,219 

37,027 
43,852 

4,979 

20,725 

29,789 

128,097 

16,978 

120,091 

61,552 

80,893 

3,112 

12,214 

56,147 
37,312 

37,895 
8,100 

126,743 

106,819 
449,297 

22,746 
183,915 
18,806 
16,943 
6,626 
12,159 

25,436 
36,024 
19,807 
18.143 


Females. 


I,93(',C< 


66,756 
88,122 

2i8,86< 
321,813 

H',447 
702,446 

2^4>759 
110,910 

17,049 
17,062 

=0,474 
12.1c:  I 


41,520 
46,602 

5,476 

=3,063 

32,947 

139,^93 

17,486 

146,269 

67,455 
91,038 

•   3,585 
13,466 

56,296 
'^8,021 

58,573 
9,557 

136,631 
1 10,700 
455,115 

20,764 
205,249 
19,696 
18,449 
7,196 
13,405 

28,006 
40, 1 1 6 

22,320 
20,468 


Total. 


3,735,573 


123,984 
169,001 
419,4."53 
599,075 
281,901 
1,385,305 
545,954 
210,320 

29,705 
32,014 
38,865 
23,370 

78,547 
90,454 

10,455 
43,788 
62,736 
267,990 
34,464 

266,360 

129,007 

171,931 

6,697 

25,680 

112,443 
75,333 

76,468 
17,657 

263,374 
217,519 
904,412 

43,510 
389,164 
38,502 
35,392 
13,822 
25,564 

53,442 
76,140 
42,127 
38,611 


1891.    Population. 


1,951,461 


54,370 
79,504 
207,158 
290,756 
155,371 
771,935 
296,719 
95,048 

12,190 
14,282 
]  7,463 
10,435 

36,838 
42,666 

4,682 

20,358 

30,717 

133,799 

17,602 

125,331 

59,673 

89,112 

2,962 

13,678 

63,016 

46,935 

37,210 

8,210 

138,186 
110,888 
522,861 

27,921 
215,494 
18,226 
]  5,434 
6.911 
12,733 

24,973 
34,842 
18,879 
16,954 


Females. 


Tot:iI. 


,081,642 


63,880 

86,609 

227,454 

335,202 

159.097 
788,864 
312,123 
108,413 

16,521 
16,156 
19,698 
H.505 

40,913 
45,696 

5,337 

23,090 

33,450 

147,532 

18,045 

152,457 

66,41^5 

98,208 

3,327 

14,755 

62,588 
47,576 

38,735 
10,198 

152,604 
113,334 
522,926 

24,868 

228,561 

19,265 

16,964 

7,849 
14,616 

28,753 
39,466 

2 1, ICO 

19,094 


4,033,103 


118,250 
166,113 
434,612 
625,958 
314,468 
1.560,799 
608,842 
204,061 

28,711 
30,438 
37,161 

21,910 

77.751 
88,362 

10,019 
43,448 
64,167 
281,.331 
35,647 

277,788 

126,128 

187,320 

6,289 

28,433 

125,604 
94,511 
75,945 
18,408 

290,790 

224.222 

1,045,787 

52,789 
444,055 
37,491 
32,398 
14,760 
27,349 

53,726 
74,308 
39.979 
36,048 
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XRELAXD. 

"  In  presenting  tbis  abstract  we  beg  to  state  tbat  the  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1891  were  commenced  in 
November,  1889,  and  that  the  plans  for  carrying  out  the  work  had 
been  prepared,  and  all  the  preliminnries  completed  when  the 
Commission  was  appointed  on  24th  November,  1890. 

"  The  country  was  divided  into  2io  enumeration  districts,  each 
under  the  supervision  of  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish 
constabulary,  or  an  officer  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  supei-intending  the  taking  of  the 
census.  These  superintendents  of  enumeration  comprised  204 
officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  constabulary,  and  six  officers  of  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police.  Each  superintendent  had  under  his 
direction  a  certain  number  of  enumerators  amounting  in  the  total 
to  4,162 — viz.,  4,012  sergeants  or  constables  of  the  Royal  Irish 
constabulary,  and  1 50  sergeants  or  constables  of  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  organisation  has 
worked  successfully,  and  that  no  serious  difficult}'  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

'■  All  the  necessary  forms  and  instructions  were  issued  so  that 
they  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  before  the  16th 
March,  on  which  day  it  was  directed  that  the  parcels  of  forms 
should  be  opened,  and  the  distribution  commenced. 

"  The  distribution  of  the  forms  was  completed  on  the  4th  April, 
and  their  collection  commenced  on  the  6th  April. 

"  Each  enumerator  on  completing  the  collection  of  the  returns 
for  his  district  proceeded  to  make  a  summary  of  the  results.  From 
these  summaries  the  following  report  and  accompanying  tables 
have  been  compiled. 

"This  return  relates  to  the  more  important  territorial  divisions 
only,  and  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 

"  General  Summary. 

"4,706,162  persons  (2,317,076  males  and  2,389,086  females) 
were  returned  in  the  enumerators'  summaries  as  constituting  the 
population  of  Ii-eland  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  5th  April 
— thus  showing  a  decrease  since  1881  of  468,674  persons,  or  9*1 
per  cent. — the  decrease  in  the  niimber  of  males  was  equal  to  8"5 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  number  of  females  to  9'6  per  cent. 

"  There  was  during  the  decade  a  decrease  of  83,271  pei'sons,  or 
6*5  per  cent,  in  the  province  of  Leinster ;  162,121,  or  12*2  per  cent, 
in  the  province  of  Munster  ;  125,198,  or  7*2  per  cent,  in  the  province 
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of   Ulster;     and    98,084,    or    11-9    per   cent,    in    the    province   of 
Connaught. 

"  Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  in  all 
Ireland  in  1841,  1851,  1861,  1871, 1881,  and  1891  respectively,  and 
the  decrease  between  1881  and  1891,  arc  shown  in  the  following 
statement : — 

Provincial  Summan/  of  the  last  Six  Decennial  Enumerations. 


Number  of  Persons  in 

Increase  or  Decrease 
between  1831  and  lb91. 

Provinces. 

18  U. 

1851.           18G1. 

1871. 

1881.          1891. 

In- 
crease. 

Decrease. 

R.ite 

per 

Cent. 

Lcinster  .... 

1,982,169 

1,682,320  1,457,635 

1,339,451 

1,278,989 

1,195,718 

i 
—      83,271 

6'5 

Munster  .... 

2,404,460 

1,865,600  1,513,558 

1,393,485 

1,331. "5 

1,168,994 

—     162,121 

12*2 

Ulster 

^,389,^63 

2,013,879 

i,9i4>-36 

1,833,228 

1,743.075 

1,617,877 

—     125,198 

7*- 

Connaught. 

1,420,705 

1,012,479 

S^iMS 

846,213 

821,657 

723,573 

— 

98,084 

11-9 

Total    ofl 
Ireland  J 

8,196,597 

6,57-1,278  5,798,967* 

5,412,377 

5.174,836 

4,706,162 

— 

468,674 

9"i 

*  Including  403  persons  at  sea  on  census  night  of  1861,  who  were  returned  upon  Englisl 
shipping  forms  only. 


"  The  decrease  of  population  in  Ireland  between  1871  and  1881 
amounted  to  4*4  per  cent,  as  against  9-1  per  cent,  between  1881  and 
1891  ;  in  the  province  of  Leinster  the  decrease  between  1871  and 
1881  amounted  to  4-5  per  cent.,  between  1881  and  1891  to  6-5  per 
cent.  ;  in  the  province  of  Munster  the  deci-ease  between  1871  and 
1881  was  4-5  per  cent.,  between  1881  and  1891  it  was  12-2  per 
cent. ;  in  the  province  of  Ulster  the  decrease  between  1871  and 
1881  was  4-9  per  cent.,  between  1881  and  1891  it  was  7-2  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Connaught  it  was  2-9  per  cent,  between  1871  and  1881,  and 
11*9  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891. 

"  The  following  statement  shows  by  counties  and  provinces 
and  for  the  total  of  Ireland  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
between  1871  and  1881,  and  between  1881  and  1891 :— 
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Percenta>;e  iif  Increase 
or  Decrease  in  Population. 

Provinces 
and  Counties. 

Percentage  of  Incrc.-ise 
or  Decrease  in  Population. 

Provinces  und  Couuties. 

Be 

1871  « 

ween 
Dd  1881. 

Between 
1881  and  1891. 

Between       |        Between 
1S71  and  ISSl.  1  l&Sl  and  1891. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crcuse. 

1     De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De-         In- 
crease,   crease. 

De- 

crease. 

Leinstee. 
Carlow    county 

3-4 

c/8 

9'5 
9"o 
4"o 
5  "4 

7"5 

8'5 
8-3 
8-5 
6-6 
io"6 

2-4 

7*7 
'-■4 

10'; 

I.V9 
8-8 

i:-4 
11-6 

9  "4 
IO-8 
t  2'n 

UlSTEE. 

Antrim       county 
Armagh          „ 
Cavan              „ 
Donegal           „ 
Down               „ 
Fermanagh     „ 
Londonderry  „ 
Monaghan       ,, 
Tyrone            „ 

Total    

4-4 

Dublin        „       

9'0 

8-0 

1-4 

— 

Kildare        ,,       

12"3 

Kilkenny    ,,       

i3"7 

Kinc's          

5'6        — 
7-3        — 

8-5    ,    - 

1 

5-1  :  - 

10-6    '    — 
8-4    :    - 

ID"  I 

Longford    ,,       

i'9 

Louth    county,    and "] 
county  of  the  town  1- 
of  Drogheda  J 

Meath      county 

ia-8 

8-1 

i6-2 

i3'4 

Westmeath  „      

— 

4-9    ,    -    i      7-. 

CoxNArcnx. 

Galway       county 
Leitrim           „ 
Mayo               „ 
Roscommon    „ 
Sligo 

Total    

Wexford      „      

01 

Wicklow      ,,      

3'i 

5 '4 

5-8 
3 '4 

— 

Total    

2-3 

—         fi-c 

- 

MrXSTEE. 
Clare                   county 
Cork,  E.R. 
„      W.R. 
Kerry                       „ 
Limerick                 „ 
Tipperary,  N.R.     ;, 

4"3 
S'o 

5'9 
7-8 
8-0 
8'6 

— 

i-'4 
11-9 
11-8 
iro 
\z'z 

IZ'O 

i3'o 

11-4 
ii"3 

11-9 

S.E.      „ 

-'9    \    —       II-9 

Waterford 

Total  of  Ireland.. 

1 

1 

Total   

,rz 

1 

1 

"  There  Avas  an  increase  between  1881  and  1891  in  the  popuhx- 
tion  of  two  counties,  viz.,  Dublin,  which  increased  2*4  per  cent., 
and  Antrim,  i'4  per  cent. 

"  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  all  the  other  countie.*;. 
ranging  from  i6"2  per  cent,  in  Monaghan  ;  i4"5  in  Tipperary,  S.E. ; 
and  I3'9  per  cent,  in  Longford;  to  8'i  per  cent,  ia  Londondcriy; 
7*7  per  cent,  in  Kildare ;  and  1-9  per  cent,  in  Down. 

"  The  following  tabular  statement  presents  to  view  the  counties 
arranged  in  order  of  percentage  as  to  increase  or  decrease  between 
1881  and  1891 :— 
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Coinitics  in  whicli  the  I'npulation  lias  Incivasrd, 
arransred  in  Order  of  rerceutagc  nf  Increase. 


Dublin... 
Antrim... 


Population. 


1881. 


418,910 
421,9^3 


1891. 


4-9.1 1 1 
427,968 


Amount 
of  Increase. 


Total. 


10,201 
6,025 


Per- 

ceiita<;e 


-■4 
14 


Counties  in  which  the  Population  has  Decreased, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Percentage  of  Decrease. 


Counties. 


Population. 


1881. 


ilonaglian 

Tippcrarv.  S.R.     ... 

Longford    

Rosconimon  

Cavan 

Tyrone   

lieitrira  

Waterford 

Fermanayli    

Kilkenny    

Meath   ' 

Clare  

Armagh 

Limerick    

Carlow    

Wicklow    

Tipperary,  N.R.    ... 

Cork,  E.R 

Sligo  

Cork,  ^y.R 

Queen's 

Galwaj  

Mayo 

Kerry 

Wexford    

King's     

Donegal 

Westmeatli    

Louth  &  Droglieda 

Londonderry 

Kildare  

Down 


102,748 

113,281 

Gl,009 

132,490 

129,476 

197,719 

90,372 

112,768 

84,879 

99,531 

87,469 

141,457 

163,177 

180,632 

46,568 

70,386 

86,331 

326,750 

111,578 

168,857 

73,124 

242,005 

245,212 

201,039 

123,854 

72.852 

206,035 

71,798 

77,684 

164,991 

75,804 

272,107 


1891. 


86,089 

96,880 

52.553 

114,194 

111,679 

171,178 

-8,379 

98,130 

74.037 

87,154 

76,616 

123,859 

i43,o';6 

158,563 

40,899 

61,934 
76,002 

287,719 

98,338 

148,922 

64.639 
214,256 
218,406 
178,919 
111,536 

65,408 
185,211 

65,028 

70,852 
151,666 

69,998 
266,893 


Amount 
of  Decrease. 


16,659 

16,401 

8,456 

18,296 

17,797 

16,441 

11,993 

14,638 

10.842 

12,377 

10,853 

17,598 

20,121 

22,069 

5,669 

8,452 

10,329 

39,031 

13,240 

19,935 

8,485 

27,749 

26,806 

22,120 

12,318 

7,444 

20,824 

6,770 

6,832 

13,325 

5,816 

5,214 


Per- 
centage. 


6-2 
4' 5 
3'9 
3-8 
3*7 
3  "4 

yi 

3'o 
2-8 
2"4 

2'4 
2'4 

-l 

2-2 
2*2 
2'0 
2'0 

i'9 
i'9 
1-8 
1-6 
1*4 
i'3 
i"o 
0-8 

0'2 
O'l 

9*4 
8-8 
8-1 
7"7 
J  "9 


"  Ilelifjious  Professions. 

"  According  to  the  summaries  furnished  by  the  enumerators, 
3,549,745  persons  returned  themselves  as  Roman  Catholics,  this 
number  being  411,146,  or  I0"4  per  cent.,  under  the  number  so 
returned  in  1881  ;  600,830  were  retamed  under  the  head  of 
'Protestant  Episcopalians,'^  being  a  decrease  of  38,744,  or  6*4  per 
cent.,  compai^ed  with  the  number  tabulated  under  that  head  in 
1881 ;  446,687  were  returned  as  Presbyterians,  being  a  decrease 
of  24,047  or  5*1  per  cent,   compared   with   1881;   the  number  of 

*  The  designation  "  Protestant  Episcojialian  "  indulges  besides  members  of  the 
"Church  of  Ireland"  or  "Irish  Church,"  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  any  other  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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Methodists  returned  on  the  present  occasion  amounts  to  55*235, 
being  an  increase  of  6,396  or  I3"i  per  cent,  on  the  number  returned 
on  the  census  forms  in  1881. 

"The  followin":  table  shows  by  counties  the  religious  profes- 
sions (so  far  as  ascertained)  of  the  inhabitants  in  1801  : — 


Eeligious  Profe 

ssions. 

Counties. 

Roman 

CiitUolics. 

Protestant 
Kp.s- 

Cop;iiiHMS. 

PlCS- 

byteriaiis. 

Methodists. 

Jews. 

All  other 
Persuasions. 

Informa- 
tion 
Hefnsed. 

Total  of  Ireland  {^^q} 

3,960,891 
3,519,745 

639,57  + 

6oo,«30 

470,734 
446,687 

+8,839 
55,235 

472 

1,798 

53,796 
50,165 

530 
1,702 

Increase  of]  i,',„„ber.... 
decrease    | 

Decrease. 

Decreiise. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

411,146 

,     38,7++ 

24,047 

6,396 

1,326 

3,631 

1,172 

between     }- 

1881  and  '     Eate     "i 

1891 J  percent.  J 

DecreHse. 
lU-4 

'  Decrease. 

Decrease. 

51 

Increase. 
13'I 

Increase. 
280-9 

Decrease. 
6-7 

Increase. 
221-1 

Province  of  Leinster  ... 
Carlow     county   

1,018,487 

'  149,3^8 

12,858 

7.705 

1,171 

5,769 

360 

36,106 

1      +>+77 

111 

156 

5 

39 

3 

Dublin          „        

330,677 

1    79,959 

8,249 

4>'73 

1,074 

4,703 

276 

Kiklare        „        

58,874 

9,0^0 

1,315 

538 

15 

18+ 

12 

Kilkenny     „        

82,681 

4,^93 

167 

132 

12 

66 

3 

King's 

58,126 

6,458 

285 

4+3 

6 

96 

14 

Longford      „        

48,006 

,      4,028 

266 

202 

— 

48 

3 

Louth   county,  and"! 
county  of  the  town  > 
of  Drogheda J 

64,741 

'      4,78+ 

950 

283 

25 

62 

7 

Meath        county 

71,389 

4,772 

350 

68 

3 

31 

3 

Queen's          „     

56,743 

6,9ii 

280 

';i6 

9 

169 

10 

Wcstmeath    „      

59,904 

4,558 

271 

214 

1 

79 

1 

Wexford        ,,     

102,002 

8,771 

237 

3+6 

2 

168 

10 

Wicklow        ,,      

Province  of  Munsler  .... 
Clare                 county 

49,238 

1 1,516 

377 

632 

19 

>.H 

18 

1,093,210 

62,875 

3,448 

5.072 

342 

1,883 

164 

121,537 

2,::3 

105 

73 

1 

15 

5 

Cork,  E.E. 

259,819 

23,769 

1,589 

1,546 

182 

766 

48 

„      W.R. 

135,299 

11,407 

381 

1,638 

— 

i66 

31 

Kerry                    „ 

173,025 

5,101 

211 

381 

19 

153 

29 

Limerick               „ 

150,551 

6,604 

425 

606 

112 

2+3 

22 

Tippcrary,  N.E.  ,, 

70,096 

5,34' 

148 

371 

— 

+5 

1 

S.E.     , 

91,929 

4,35+ 

293 

165 

11 

123 

5 

Waterford            ,, 

92,954 

4,176 

296 

292 

17 

372 

23 
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Keligioiis  I'rofessioii?. 

Counties. 

Romnn 
Cutliulics. 

Protestant 

Epis- 
copalians. 

Pres- 
bj-tcriiins. 

Metliodists. 

Jews. 

All  other 
Persuasions. 

Informa- 
tion 
Refused. 

Province  of  Ulster  

744,353 

361,897 

427,810 

40,525 

276 

41,885 

1,131 

Antrim        county    .... 

106,464 

106,1  10 

181,011 

14,719 

182 

19,099 

383 

Armagli           „ 

65,906 

46,155 

23,042 

5,295 

47 

2,511 

122 

Cavan               „ 

90,329 

16,325 

3,836 

1,041 

1 

129 

18 

Donegal           „ 

142,639 

2I,?6l 

18,157 

2,OIZ 

— 

634 

8 

Down               ,, 

73,464 

65>305 

106,484 

7,751 

22 

13,546 

321 

Fermanagh     ,, 

41,149 

26,759 

1,299 

4.731 

— 

96 

3 

Londonderry  „ 

67,749 

29,362 

49,367 

975 

5 

4,105 

103 

Monaglian       „ 

63,084 

11,233 

10,904 

484 

7 

336 

41 

Tjrone             „ 

93,569 

38,909 

33,710 

3,5 '7 

12 

1,429 

132 

Province  of  ConuaugUt. 

691,695 

26,690 

2,571 

»'933 

9 

628 

47 

Gal  way       county    .... 

208,011 

5,274 

G12 

249 

— ' 

J05 

5 

Leitrim            ,, 

70,872 

6,446 

226 

795 

2 

15 

23 

Mayo                ,, 

213,167 

4,194 

704 

=09 

3 

125 

4 

Koscommon    ,, 

110,147 

3-501 

332 

127 

1 

78 

8 

Sligo                 „ 

89,498 

7,275 

697 

553 

3 

305 

7 

"Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  75*4  per  cent,  were  returned 
as  Roman  Catholics,  12 '8  per  cent,  as  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
9*5  per  cent,  as  Presbyterians,  and  i'2  per  cent,  as  Methodists. 


"  Families. 

"  The  number  of  families  returned  in  1891  is  940,092,  being  a 
decrease  since  1881  of  54,982.  or  5-5  per  cent.  Tho  number  of 
families  in  1891  represents  an  average  of  5*0  persons  to  a  family; 
in  1881  the  average  "was  5'2. 

"  The  following  summary  shows,  by  provinces,  the  total  number 
of  dwelling  houses,  distinguishing  '  inhabited,'  '  uninhabited,'  and 
'buildinor:' — 
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"  Houses. 

*"  From  the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Ireland  a 
decrease  of  41,439,  or  4*5  per  cent.,  took  place  in  the  inhabited 
houses  between  1881  and  1891 ;  the  decrease  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  being  3*1  per  cent.,  in  Munster  7*7  per  cent.,  in  Ulster 
I "9  per  cent.,  and  in  Connauglit  7-7  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  uninhabited  houses*  increased  between  1881 
and  1891  by  7,460,  or  12*8  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  province 
of  Leinster  being  equal  to  19'4  per  cent.,  in  Munster  to  24*9  per 
cent.,  and  in  Connauglit  to  23*8  per  cent. ;  there  "was  a  decrease  of 
I'l  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  uninhabited  houses  in  Ulster.  There 
were  2,568  houses  returned  as  "building,"  being  an  increase  of 
858  compared  with  the  number  returned  in  1881. 

•'■  Including  newiy  constructed  houses  not  yet  occupied. 


Trxble  showing,  h)j  ParUamintari)  Divisions,  the  Population  hi  1881  and  1891,  and  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  beticeen  these  periods. 


Provinces,  Couutiea,  kc. 

Parliamentary  Divisions. 

Population. 

Increase  or 

Decrease  betneen 

1881  an<11891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Decrease. 

Rate  per 
Ceut. 

Protixce  of  Leinster. 

Carlow  

46,568 
72,992 
72,636 
36,650 
39,154 
41,081 
43,172 
37,504 
35,348 
30,540 
30,469 
40,409 
37,275 
44,066 
43,403 
36,858 
36,266 
37,219 
34,579 
61,610 
62,244 
35,787 
34,599 

40,899 
75,097 
75,118 
32,191 
37,797 
35,804 
38,027 
33,846 
31,562 
26,902 
25,651 
37,536 
33,316 
39,39+ 

37,222 
32,503 
32,136 
33,715 

3i,3>5 

55>4<55 
56,071 

30,710 
31,224 

5,669 
(a)2,105 
(«)  2,482 
4,459 
1,357 
5,277 
5,145 
3,658 
3,786 
3,638 
4,818 
2,873 
3,959 
4,672 
6,181 
4,355 
4,130 
3,504 
3,266 
6,145 
6,173 
5,077 
3,375 

I  2'2 

r 

Nortli  Dublin  

(a)  2-9 
{«)3-4 

20"4 

Dublin  County «j 

Kildare  County -s 

South  Kildare 

3-5 

12-8 

11-9 

9-8 
io'7 

Kilkenny  County  -i 

King's  County    -i 

Longford  County  j 

Loutli  Co.  and  Co.  of  J 
the  Town  of  Drogheda  \ 

Meath  County    ■< 

Queen's  County -1 

North  Kilkenny  

South  Kilkenny    

Birr    

Xorth  Longford  

South  Longford    

11-9 

15-8 
7'i 

io'6 

North  Meath    

IO-6 

South  Meath    

14-2 

Ossory   

Leix  

11-4 
9"4 
9"4 

lO'O 

9"9 

I4-Z 
9-8 

Westmeath  County    ....  < 

"Wexford  County    ■< 

"Wicklow  County    ■< 

North  Westmeath    .... 
South  Westmeath    ... 

North  Wexford    

South  Wexford    

West  Wicklow 

East  Wicklow  

Total  of  Leinster.... 

990,429 

903,499 

86,930 

8-8 

(a)  Increase. 
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Tuhk  skmcinff  the  Pojndation  in  1881  and  1891,  and  the  Iiureo.se  or  Decrease— Contd. 


Provinces,  Counties,  &c. 

Phovikce  of  Munsteb. 
Clare  County < 

( 

Cork  County  <! 

I 

V. 

Keny  County < 

Limerick  County  •< 

Tippcrary  Couuty < 

Waterforcl  County < 

Province  of  Ulster. 
Antrim  County < 


Parliament.'irv  Divisions. 


East  Clare 

West  Clare    

North  Cork  

North  East  Cork . 

Mid  Cork  

East  Cork 

West  Cork    

South  Cork   

South  East  Cork  . 

North  Kerry 

AYest  Kerry 

South  Kerry 

East  Kerry    

West  Limerick 

East  Limerick  

North  Tipperai-y  . 

Mid  Tipperary 

South  Tipperary  . 

East  Tipperary 

West  Waterford  . 
East  Waterford    . 


Armagh  County. 
Cavan  County , 

Donegal  County., 
Down  County 


Fermanagh  County  . 
Londonderry  County. 
Moiiaghan  Couuty , 


Tyrone  County 


Total  of  Munster. 


Nortli  Antrim  

Mid  Antrim 

East  Antrim 

South  Antrim  

North  Armagh 

Mid  Ai-magli 

South  Armagh  

West  Cavan 

East  Cavan   

North  Donegal 

West  Donegal 

East  Donegal    

South  Donegal 

North  Down 

East  Down    

West  Down  

South  Down 

North  Fermanagh 
South  Fermanagh 

North  Derry 

South  Derry 

North  Monaghan... 
South  Monaghan ... 

Noi'th  Tyrone  

Mid  Tyrone  

East  Tyrone 

South  Tyrone   


Total  of  Ulster. 


Population. 


1881. 


70,5(59 
70,8SS 
50,319 
50,. 590 
57,416 
57,578 
52,867 
55,593 
54,748 
50,813 
49,533 
50,837 
49.856 
06,387 
05,575 
49,156 
50,356 
47,974 
52,126 
43.990 
39,597 


1,148,768 


1891. 


Increase  or 

Decrease  between 

1881  and  IbOl. 


Decrease.     "^IT"" 


6i,34' 

48.9 '7 
49.857 
49.594 
49,284 
50,186 
46,269 
45,663 

43, 5. '1 9 
45,814 

45.498 
44,048 

56,763 
55,891 
43.009 
45,208 

39,9H 
44,751 

33,072 


998,571 


57,526 

51,On6 

6,470 

56,729  1 

50,197 

6,532 

56,402  i 

5i,77i 

4,630 

58,283  1 

'^1,87'; 

6,408 

52,623  ; 

48,455 

4,168 

53,411  , 

45,875 

7,538 

51,198  1 

43,143 

8,055 

65,449 

57,750 

7,699 

64,027  i 

53,9-9 

10,098 

50,840  ! 

46,379 

4.461 

51,321 

46,931 

4,390 

51,509 

45-459 

6,050 

52,365 

46,442 

5,923 

56,517 

54,114 

2,403 

59,283 

5^,-70 

7,013 

58,775 

50,731 

8.044 

59,290 

51,771 

7,519 

42,792 

37,756 

5,036 

42,087 

36,281 

5.806 

66,717  ! 

C9,788 

6,929 

69.112 

58,985 

10,127 

51,183 

43,479 

7,704 

51,565 

42,610 

8,955 

48,026 

42,412 

5,614 

49,986 

43.221 

6,765 

51,639 

44-750 

6,909 

48,008 

4C,yI5 

7,153 

1,476,723      1,298,324     178,399 


9,228 
8,370 
7,402 
6,753 
7,822 
«.294 
2,6sl 
9,324 
9,085 
7,2.54 
3,719 
5,339 
5,808 
9,624 
9,684 
6,147 
5,148 
8,060 
7,375 
6,555 
6,525 

150,197 
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Table  shovin;/  the  Popvhdioii  in  1881  and  1891,  and  the  [ncrcase  or  Decrease — Contd. 


Provinces,  Counties,  Sep. 


Parlianientiirv  Divisions. 


Pbovince  oy  CoxxArauT. 


Galwav  County 


I 


Connemara    .... 

Nortli  Gahvay 

East  Galwav.... 

Soutli  Galwav 

T    •.   ■      ri        ^  r  i   Nortli  Leitrim 

Leitrim  County      ■{  '  o     ^i    t    •,  • 

•'  (^     feoutJi  Leuriia 

n  North  Majo.... 

T,r        ^,        ,  I  I  West  Mayo  .... 

JVIayo  County <  i  ^     ^  ^^    ■' 


Eo3Co:umon  Countv 


...{.I 


East  Majo 

South  Mayo 

North  Roscommon 
>outh  Roscommon 


Sligo 


ri       .  r    jSorth  Sligo 

County  <     c,     ,,   ov 

'     South  Sligo 


Total  of  Coiinau'rht 


Popiilatioii. 


1881. 


5f>,239 
58,664 
54,847 
53,084 
44,723 
45,649 
59,974 
63,070 
58,676 
63,492 
66,724 
65,766 
54,657 
56,921 


802,486 


1801. 


51,902 

48,939 
46,1 1 1 

40,585 

37,794 
.<;  2,830 
56,539 
52,639 
56,398 
56,394 
57,800 

48,458 
49,880 


706,631 


Increase  or 

Decrease  lietween 

1881  and  1«91. 


Decrease. 


5,877 
6,762 
5,908 
6,973 
4,138 
7,855 
7,144 
6,531 
6,037 
7,094 
10,330 
7,966 
6,199 
7,041 


95,855 


Rjite  per 
Cent. 


10-5 
UK 

IO-8 
131 
9"3 
I--2 
ix-9 
io'4 
10-3 
I  rz 

1 5 '5 

I2*I 

1 1-3 

12-4 


11-9 


Toivu  I'opuJatlons. 

"  The  following'  statement  sliows  the  towns  having  in  1881  a 
population  of  io,oco  or  upwards ;  the  parliamentary  boroughs ; 
and  the  suburban  townships  of  Dublin ;  arranged  according  to 
their  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  betw^een 
1881  and  1891. 

"  From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  percentage 
(64*8)  of  increase  of  population  between  1881  and  1891,  was  in  the 
township  of  Drumcondra,  Clonliffe,  and  Glasnevin ;  and  the  next 
23*2  in  Belfast  parliamentary  borough. 

"The  greatest  percentage  (i7"5)  of  decrease  would  appear  to 
have  taken  place  at  Armagh ;  Kilkenny  presents  the  next  highest 
percentage  (12*8)  of  decrease. 
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Cities  and  Toicns  a/ranged  in  the  Ord'M-  of  Percentage  of  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Popvlation 

between  1881  and  1891. 

Those  marked  (*)  are  Parliamentary  Borouglis. 


Cities  and  Towns,  arranged  in  Order  of  Percentage 
of  Increase  of  Population. 


Cities  and  Towns,  arranged  in  Order  of  Pereenlage 
of  Decrease  of  Population. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Driimtoiidra 

Belfast*     

Belfast  

Ckntarf    

Now  Kilmainliam 

Kathmines  and  "I 
Rathgar J 

Londonderry*  .... 

Dundalk    

Lurgan 

Pembroke 

Dublin* 

Dublin  


Population. 


Increi'.se. 


1881. 


4,878 

221,600 

208,122 

4,210 

5,391 

24,370 

29,162 
11,913 
10,755 
23,222 
273,282 
249,602 


ISOl.  Ij  Total. 


8,041 

273.055 
255.896 

5.105 
6,516 

27.729 

32,893 
13.207 
11.447 
24.270 
278,896 
254.709 


3,163 

51,455 

47,774 

895 

1,125 

3,359 

3,731 
1,294 
692 
1,048 
5,614 
5,107 


Per- 
centage 


Cities 
and  Towns. 


64-8 
232 
23"o 

21'2 
20'9 

13-8 

12-8 

10-9 

6-4 

4'5 

2"1 


Armagh  ... 
Kilkenny* 
Newry*  ... 
Galway*  ... 
Galway    ... 

Kewry , 

Kilkenny ... 

Cork*   

Kingstown 

Sligo 

Cork 

Lisburn  ... 
Blackroc-k 
Limerick* 
Waterford* 
Wexfcrd  .... 
Drogheda  .. 
Limerick  .... 
Waterford 


Population. 


1881.       1891. 


10,070 
15,278 
15,590 
19,171 
15,471 
14,808 
12,299 
104,496 
18,586 
10,808 
80,124 
10,135 
8,902 
48,670 
29,181 
12,163 
12,297 
38,562 
22,457 


8.303 
13,323 
13,605 
16,942 
13,746 
13. 211 
1 1,024 
96,891 
17,340 

ICjlIO 

75,070 
9.517 
8,380 
45,909 
27,623 
11,541 
11,812 
37,072 
21.693 


Decrease. 


Total. 


1,767 

1,955 

1,985 

2,229 

1,725 

1,597 

1,275 

7,605 

1,246 

698 

5,054 

618 

522 

2,761 

1,558 

622 

485 

1,490 

764 


Per- 
centage. 


17-5 

12-8 

127 

J 1-6 

ii"i 

IO-8 

10*4 

7'3 

6-7 

6-5 

6-3 

6-1 

5 '9 
5"7 
S'l 
5"i 
39 
3-9 
3 '4 


DuhUu  Metropolitan  Police  Districts. 

"  The  population  within  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  district 
increased  between  1881  and  1891  by  12,203,  or  3'5  per  cent. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Emigration. 

"  The  number  of  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  decade 
commencing  on  1st  April,  1881,  and  ending  31st  March,  1891,  was 
1.147,432  ;  and  of  deaths,  879,779  ;  the  natural  increa.se  of  the  popu- 
lation would  thus  appear  to  have  been  267,653;  768,105  persons, 
however,  having  emigrated  during  the  same  period,  the  net  result 
shown  by  these  statistics  is  a  decrease  uf  500,452,  which  is  31,778 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  population  enumerated  in 
1891  and  the  number  returned  in  1881  ;  being  a  difference  of  0*7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  as  returned  in  the  enumerators'  summaries 
in  1891." 


2  l2 
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I. — Notes  on  the  Frel/hninary  JReturns  of  the  Censuses  of  some 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies,  1890-91. 

1.   France. 

The  Census  in  this  countiy  "was  taken  on  12tli  April  last,  just 
one  week  later  than  in  England.  Frenchmen  have  been  a  good 
deal  exercised  of  late  concerning  the  very  slow  increase  in  their 
population,  and  many  fears  have  heen  expressed  that  this  will 
shortly  become  a  decrease,  a  state  of  affairs,  Avhich  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  they  consider  a,n  unmitigated  evil.  The  figures  of 
the  present  census  will  therefoie  not  go  far  towards  reassuring 
them,  for  whereas  in  the  preceding  quinquenniad  (1881-86)  there 
was  an  increase  of  565,380  persons  (i'52  per  cent.),  this  dwindled 
down  in  1886-91  to  208,590  (o"52  per  cent.) — about  one-tenth  of 
the  English  rate.  Even  this  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the  towns. 
One  department  alone — the  Seine — shows  an  increase  of  249,353 
inhabitants.  This  department  practically  consists  of  Paris  and 
its  suburbs ;  so  that  France  without  Paris  shows  a  decrease.  Of 
the  87  depai'tments,  59  have  a  smaller  population  than  in  1886, 
while  onl}^  28  have  a  larger.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  (i8*8o  per  cent.),  the  coast  of  which 
is  bettor  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  Riviera.  The  greatest 
numerical  decrease  is  in  the  Lot  (15,999),  ^^^^  ^^^®  Hmdes-Alpes 
shows  the  greatest  relative  decrease  (6*43  per  cent.).  The  depart- 
ments which  have  decreased  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part,  but 
are  spread  generally  over  the  whole  country.  With  few  exceptions 
(of  wdiich  the  most  noticeable  is  Corsica)  the  departments  which 
have  increased  are  those  containing  the  largest  towns,  and  even  in 
the  majority  of  these  the  numerical  advance  in  the  urban  population 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  department  as  a  whole.  From  Table  II, 
which  gives  the  population  of  the  towns  containing  more  than  30,000 
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inhabitants,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  total  increase  in  these  towns 
is  481,128,  leaving  a  deficit  in  the  rest  of  the  country  of  272,538 
persons.  Four  of  these  towns  have  declined :  two,  Perpignan  and 
Donai,  are  only  just  within  the  30,000  limit ;  Calais  seems  to  have 
apparently  suii'erod  from  the  rivalry  of  Boulogne,  but  will  probably 
take  a  fresh  start  now  that  its  new  harbour  is  completed  ;  while  the 
diminution  in  Nantes,  which  loses  nearly  5,000  people,  is  evidently 
due  to  the  superior  capabilities  of  St.  Nazaire,  lower  down  the 
river,  as  a  seajiort.  (The  mouth  of  the  Loire  is  much  encumbered 
by  shoals.)  This  latter  town  indeed  shows  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  66  per  cent.  The  mo.st  flourishing  among  the  other  towns  are 
Nice,  Montpellier,  and  Grenoble. 

The  two  following  tables  show  (1)  the  population  by  depart- 
ments in  1886  and  1891,  and  the  changes,  (2),  the  population  of 
the  principal  towns  at  the  same  periods. 

Table  1. — Population  by  Departments. 


Departmenls. 


Population. 


In  1891. 


In  1886. 


Ain     

Aisne 

AlUer 

Alpes  (Bassos-)     .... 

„      (Hautcs-)    .... 

,,      Maritimes  .... 

Ardeclie     

Ardennes  

Ariege    

Aubc 

Aude 

Aveyron 

Bouehes-du-Kh6ne 

Calvados    

Cantal    

Cbarente   

„         Tnferieuve 

Cher  

Correze 

Corse 

Cote-d'Or 

C6tes-du-jS'ord 

Creuso   

Dordogne  

Doubs    

Dr6nie  

Eure  

,,     et-Loir 

Finistere    

Gard 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

Gers  

Gironde 

Herault 

Ille-et-Vilaine  

Indrc 

„      et-Loirc  


545 
4H 

I  '4: 

368^ 

3  24' 

316, 
397, 
(>lh 
428, 
229, 
55". 
453. 
358, 
319. 
275. 
576, 
606, 
260, 

475. 

30;, 

304. 
347, 
282, 
719, 
416 
463 
259. 
789, 
46c, 
624, 
289, 


'937 

435 
,081 
,008 
,620 

,634 
,614 

065 
,601 
.672 
214 
746 
278 

931 

880 
099 
665 
961 

383 
674 

33S 
254 
116 
CC5 
599 
355 
856 

751 
884 
964 

770 
979 
847 
592 
954 
038 


364,158 
555,030 
424,581 
127,880 
122,501 
232,007 
371,929 
332,359 
230.590 
256,901 
328,642 
411,413 
603,206 
436,117 
235,093 
360,648 
461,160 
355,953 
320,135 
267,149 
386,408 
614,837 
265,487 
487,633 
309,419 
312,110 
357,068 
285,075 
699,834 
414,905 
471,279 
273,112 
768,471 
435,138 
616,044 
293,280 
340,989 


Increase. 


43.627 


30.0; 


3,008 
8,525 


19,917 
1,979 


11,508 
^5,709 
8,548 


Decrease. 


8,221 
9,595 
500 
5,872 
7,881 

3,315 

7,996 

10,989 

1,229 

12,428 

13,667 

7,186 
5,213 
3,549 
7,495 

752 

.9,907 
8,499 
5,233 

12,517 
7,414 
7,511 
9,713 
2,219 


7,315 
13,342 


3,326 
2,951 


Increase 

or 
DecrcHse 
per  Cent. 


2"25 

1*73 

0-I2 

4"59 
6"45 
i8-8o 
0-89 
2-41 

4"77 
o"<;i 
378 
3'32 
4'99 

i;6s 

0-98 
1-62 

0-85 
0-23 

3"'9 
2-56 
1-38 
1-97 

2-57 
2*40 
2-41 


2-85 
0-48 

I  "55 
4-89 
2-8o 
5"9i 
i"39 
i'i3 
0-87 
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[Sept. 


Departmi'iits. 


ropulatiou. 


In  1891. 


Inl8&6. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
per  Cent. 


Isere  

Jura  

Landes  

Loir-efc-Cher 

Loire 

„      (Haute-) 

,,      Inferieure  

Loiret    

Lot 

„    et-Graronne    

Lozfere    

Maine-et-Loii'e 

Manclie 

Marue    

„       (Haute-)    

Majenne    

Meurthe-et-iloselle , 

]\Ieuse    

Morbihan  

Kievre    

IS'ord 

Oise    

Orne  

Pas-de-Calais    

Puy-de-Dome   

Pyrenees  (Basses-)  

„         (Hautes-) 

„         Orientales 

Ellin  (Haut-)  (partiel 

fran9aise)  J 

Rhone    , 

Saone  (Haute-)     

,,      et-Loire 

Sartlie    

Savoie 

„      (Haute-)    

Seine 

,,     Inferieure    

„      et-Marne....'. 

,,     et-Oise 

Sevres  (Deux-) 

Somme  

Tarn  

„     et-Garonne  

Var    

Vaueluse   

Vendee 

Vienne  

„       (Haute-)    

Vosges   

Yonne    


Total , 


569.577 
271,888 
296,954 
279,716 
614,866 

640,553 
376,906 

=52,765 
293,016 
i3'-927 
519,338 
<;ii,;48 
437,218 
243,595 
332,583 
445,041 
291,556 
540,699 
340,480 

1,734,403 
401,607 

353,874 
869,331 

550,973 
422,791 
22:;, 808 
206,866 


796 

.  280 

615, 

43I; 

261, 
265, 
3,113; 
830, 
358, 
628, 
352, 

545: 

341, 
2o<;, 


i344 
,818 
344 
854 
124 
550 
065 

200 

577 
355 
783 
790 
225 
580 
760 


233,910 
441.511 

342,893 
363,870 
409,170 

342,878 


^8, 095,156 


578,840 
27!t,S72 
3()1,(I'.k; 
278,429 
600,411 

(;4u,i;;7 

375.'.t27 
2G8,764 
305,534 
138,666 
525,080 
518,619 
430,319 
245,174 
339,110 
432,095 
289,678 
531,511 
345,908 
1,657,127 
405,340 
366.368 
845.350 
557,028 
424.056 
232,320 
217,979 

79,239 

769,238 
290,626 
622.904 
438,025 
267.072 
273,251 
2,863,847 
825,990 
363,614 
636,297 
351,142 
545,785 
355,142 
212,447 
281,439 
240,488 
433,843 
331,212 
355,604 
409,759 
353,417 


1,287 
14,455 

96 
979 


6,869 


12,946 
1,878 
9,188 

77,276 


,981 


4,105 
27,610 


4.587 


1,648 


7,509 

7,668 
11,681 

8,266 


9,263 
7,984 
4,142 


14.125 


15,999 

12,518 

6,739 

5,742 

7,401 

1,581 
6,527 


5,428 

3,733 
12,494 

6,055 

1,265 

8,512 

11,113 


10,282 
7,050 
6,901 
5,522 
8,186 


5,259 
7,514 

560 

13,562 

6,687 

6,578 


589 
10,539 


37,886,566 


634,275 


■ —         1 208,590         — 


425,685 


i'6o 
z-85 
1-38 
046 
2-41 
4'33 

O'OI 

0-26 

5"95 

2'2I 
4-84 
I '09 

I  "43 
i'6o 
0-65 

i"93 
3-00 
0-65 
i"73 
i"57 
4-66 

0'92 

3'4« 
2-84 
ro9 
o'30 
3-66 
5'«o 

5-18 

3-58 
5*54 
113 
1-58 
2-07 
Voo 
8-71 
0-56 

I '45 
ri8 
0-47 

O'lO 

5-85 
3-15 
2*67 

2-73 
i"77 
3'53 

2"32 

o'i4 


0-52 
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T.\i'.i.K  2. — Pop'iJoJion  of  Toinvi  "-ith  over  50.0CO  LJiohitanti. 


Population. 


Pepartmeiits. 


Town*. 


In  1691. 


In  16^. 


Aisijc 

.AJpes-Maritimes    ... 

Aube    

Bouclics-du-Bh6ne 

Calrados 

Charente 

,,         Inferieure 

Cher     

Cote-d'Or    

Dordogne    

Doubs 

Finistere 

Gard    

Garonne  (Haute-)  ... 
Gironde  


Herault 


L 


Ille-et-Vilaine 

Indre-et-Loire    

Isere    

Loire   

„     Inferieure ....  s 

Loiret 

Maine-et-Loire  

Manche   

Mame 

Maveiine 

Meurtbe-et-iloselle 
Morbihan 

r 

Xord 


Pas-de-Calais 

Puj-de-D6me 

Pyrenees  (Basses-) 
,,         Orientales.. 

Rhone ' 

Sarthe 


r 


Seine 


„     Inferieure  ... 

,,     et-Oise    

Somme     

Tam-et-Garonne 

Var 

Vaucluse 

Vienna 

„       (Haute-) 


.Saiot-Queiitin    48,371 

Nice    96,^84 

TroTCS    50,086 

Marseille    406,919 

Caen  46,417 

Angoulerae    36,099 

Kochefort 33,246 

Bourges 45»432 

Dijon 64,656 

Perigueui 31,035 

Besan<;on   56,509 

Brest "5,^*54 

KJnies     7<,7i7 

Toulouse    148,220 

Bordeaux  252,054 

Beziers  44,749 

Cette  56,187 

ilontjjellier  69,834 

Rennes  68,667 

Tours 61,532 

Grrenoble    "  60,698 

Saint-£tienne    133,443 

Nantes    121,054 

Saint-Xazaire    40,117 

Orleans 64,638 

Angers   73,^7° 

Cherbourg „ |  38,829 

R^ims 105,993 

Laval 30,693 

Xancj     86,959 

Lorient  4-j48o 

Douai 30,270 

Dunterque    40,513 

Lille   ~ 200,935 

Roubaix 1 15,032 

Tourcoing 64,692 

Boulogne   45,185 

Calais 56,949 

Clermont-Ferrand  49,776 

Pau 32,544 

Perpignan 33.>33 

Lvon  430,322 

Le  Mans    58,346 

Paris  2,423,946 

Boulogne-s.-Seine....  32,210 

Clichy    !  30,366 

Levallois-Perret    ....|  39,543 

Saint-Denis   50>55- 

Le  Harre  116,182 

Rouen    109,541 

Tersailles  53,3-7 

Amiens  _.,  83,977 

Montauban    j  30,207 

Toulon ^  77,757 

Arignon I  42,350 

Poitiers  \  37,303 

Limoires 71,884. 


47.002 
7.5,979 
4fi,272 
37.5.378 
43,.522 
34.126 
31.169 
42.611 
61.941 
29.095 
56,303 
70.778 
69,341 
144.714 
238.899 
42.094 
35,848 
57,231 
66.055 
59,211 
50.677 
117,875 
125.932 
24^04 
60,448 
70,9«52 
37,220 
90,339 
3C1.214 
79,091 
39,607 
30,497 
37,927 
185.951 
100,179 
56.419 
44.745 
58.710 
46.426 
30.162 
33,625 
400,410 
57.378 
2.256.134 
29.251 
26^002 
35.649 
46.829 
110.968 
105,501 
48,679 
79.307 
29.445 
69,412 
40.54S 
36.388 
66.876 


De- 


1,369 
-0,505 

5,814 
31,541 

"2,895 

1.975 

2,077 
2,821 

2,715 
1,940 
206 
5*076 
2,376 
3.506 

2,655 

12.6c-- 

2,612 

2,521 
10,021 
15.568 

15.913 

4,190 

2,308 

1,609 

15.654 

479 

7,868 

2,B:3 

2,586 

14.984 

14.853      — 

s,273 
440 
—        1,761 

3.550 


4,878 


227 
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29,912 
968 
167,812 
2.959 
4.564 
5,894 
3.725 
5.214 
4,040 

4-648 

4.670 

762 

8,545 
i.Sci 

915 

5,cc8 
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2.  Germany. 

The  German  census,  of  which  the  preliminary  return  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Monatshefte  zur  StatlsHh  des  Deutschen  Reichs  iov 
February,  was  taken  on  the  1st  December,  1890.  For  the  whole 
country  the  increase  during  tlie  decade  has  been  9*26  per  cent.,  but 
several  provinces  show  a  stationary  or  declining  population,  notably 
East  Prussia,  Pomei-ania,  Hohenzollern,  Franconia,  parts  of  Wur- 
temberg,  Oldenburg,  Baden,  and  Mecklenburg,  wliile  the  greatest 
inci-ease  is  in  Brandenberg,  the  two  Saxonies,  Westphalia,  Rhineland^ 
Upper  Bavaria,  Reuss  Liibeck,  and  especially  Hamburg.  The 
general  tendency  therefore  is  for  the  people  to  leave  the  compara- 
tively poor  districts  of  the  east  and  north-east,  and  to  accumulate 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Rhine  and  Saxony. 

Berlin  has  1,579,244  inhabitants,  an  increase  during  the  quin- 
quennium (the  last  census  was  in  1885)  of  20*07  P^i'  cent.,  and 
during  the  deeennium  1880-90,  of  407 1  per  cent.  The  greatest 
strides  since  1885  have  been  made  b}'  Charlottenburg,  thanks  ta 
its  proximity  to  Berlin  :  it  has  increased  80-27  P^''  cent,  since  I880, 
and  152*18  per  cent,  since  1880.  Munich,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  its  boundaries,  is  now  the  second  town  in  the  empire,  having 
passed  Hamburg  and  Breslau,  These  two  last  towns  also  change 
places.  At  first  sight,  the  increase  of  Hamburg  (18,049,  ^^  5 '9  P^-'^' 
cent.),  does  not  seem  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  important  progress  it  has  made  of  late  years  as  a  sea- 
port, and  its  rivalxy  with  Liverpool.  As  a.  matter  of  fact  the  two 
places  are  somewhat  similar,  for  in  both  cases  the  toion  itself  is  on 
a  very  small  area,  and  the  new  comers  have  been  obliged  to  settle 
in  the  suburbs.  The  area  of  Hamburg  is  2,731  acres  (a  little  more 
than  St.  Pancras  in  London,  or  Brighton),  and  its  density  per  acre 
is  119,  while  the  area  of  Liverpool  is  5,210  acres,  Avith  a  density 
of  99*4  (106  in  1881).  •  To  get  at  the  true  increase  of  Hamburg 
we  must  consider  the  figures  for  the  whole  State  (which  includes 
several  outlying  districts  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  increase)  ; 
this  has  increased  by  105,579,  i.e.,  by  20*36  per  cent.,  and  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  this  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  immediate- 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Altona,  which,  although  not  in  the  State,  practically  adjoins 
Hamburg-,  has  increased  also  by  some  13  per  cent.,  and  also  that 
these  pei'centages  refer  to  a  period  of  five  years  only,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  corner  of  the  empire  has  really  increased  very  considerably. 

One  town — Stralsund — has  declined  since  1880,  while  in  two 
or  three  other  smaller  towns  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  less 
than  in  1885.  In  Saxony,  the  capital  Dresden  has  been  surpassed 
by  Leipzig,  whose  boundaries  have  been  very  considerably  extended. 
In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  thei'c  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  since  1885,  whereas  in  the  preceding 
fifteen  years  the  population  sometimes  showed  a  slight  augmenta- 
tion, and  sometimes  a  slight  falling  off. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  in  the  principal 
States : — 
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1880. 

18S5.      1       1890. 

1 

Increase 
per  A 

[)cr  Cent, 
iiiiini. 

1880-85. 

1885-90. 

Germanj  

45,254.051 

46,855,704  i  49,42 2,928       070 

I -0  7 

Prussia  (without  Hcli-  "1 

poland) J 

Holiffolanil    

27,279,111 
<;, 284,778 

28,318,470   29,957,3021      0-75 

2,086  j 
5.420  199      c.c8o  78'         Onl 

i"«3 

Bavaria 

Saxonr  

2,972,805,    3,182,003      3,500,513        1-36 
1,971,118!    1,995,185     2,035,443       0-24. 

1-91 
0-40 
0-68 
0-78 

Wiirtemberg 

Baden    

Hesse 

Alsace-Lorraine    

1,570,254]    1,601,255      1,656,817 
936,340,       956,611         994,614 

I,';66  670  '     1   Sfi4  .^.=i.T        T  fini   nS7 

0-39 

0-43 

—  003 

The  following  are  the  town.s  with  more  than   100,000  inhabi- 
tants : — 


Berlin 

Munich  

Breslau   

Hamburg    

Leipzig   

Cologne  

Dresden 

Magdeburg 

Frankfurt  a.  :M. 

HanoTer 

Konigsberg 

Dusseldorf 

Altona 


.579= 
348= 
335. 
5-3^ 
=95. 
281, 
-76, 

2C2, 

179. 
165; 
161. 

144; 

143: 


244 
3'7 
•74 

739 

5-5 
-73 
085 

325 
850 

499 
5-8 

682 

-49 


Niirnberg 142,403 

Stuttgart  139.659 

Chemnitz 138,955 

Elbcrfeld 125,830 

Bremen ^-S^S  '  • 

Strasburg 123,545 

Danzig 120,459 

Barmen 116,248 

Stettin  116,239 

Crefeld 105,37  i 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle    103,491 

Halle  a.  S 101,401 

Brunswick    100,288 


3.  Austria. 

The  Au.strian  return.s  call  for  little  remark,  very  few  changes 
in  the  rate  of  increase  having  taken  place  during  the  decade. 
The  increase  Avas  1.691,017  per.sons,  or  7*6  per  cent.,  against  8*6 
per  cent,  in  the  eleven  years  18G9-80,  and  the  total  population 
(31st  December,  1890)  is  23.835,261.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
province  of  Lower  AustHa,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital,  shows 
the  largest  growth,  viz.,  13*8  per  cent. — below  the  rate  for  the  pre- 
ceding decennium  (i7'i).  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia 
are  the  most  thickly  populated  districts,  each  having  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  to  the  square  kilometer.  The  most  decided 
change  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  in  Dalmatia,  where  it  is  noAv 
iO"i  instead  of  4*2,  The  only  portions  showing  a  decrease  are  a 
few  districts  in  the  Tyrol,  the  population  for  the  Avhole  of  this 
province  being  nearly  .stationary. 

The  following  tables  show  the  population  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces and  the  largest  towns  : — 
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Pioviiiccs. 


Austria 

Lower  Austria 

tapper 

Salzburg    

Steiennark     

Cai'intliia  

Krain 

Trieste   

Gorz  and  Gradisca 

Istria  

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg    

Bohemia    

Moravia 

Silesia    

Galicia  

Bukowina 

Dalmatia   


i'opulation. 
1880.  1  SJ)0. 


22,141,244. 


/!30. 

75a 

163, 
,213, 
34-8, 
481 
144 
211, 
292, 
SOo' 
107, 
,5(30, 
,153, 
565 
,958, 
571 
476, 


621 
620 
570 
597 
,730 
,243 
,844 
,084 
,006 
,176 
373 
,819 
,407 
,475 
,907 
671 
101 


:3,835,26i 


783,576 
173,872 

1,^81,023 
360,443 
498,390 
157,648 
219,996 
316,209 
812,704 
116,216 

c, 837, 60s 

2,272,856 
602,1 17 

6,578,364 
646,607 
524,107 


Increase. 


Numerical. 


Per  Cent. 


1,091,017 


320,909 

23,956 

10,302 

67,426 

11,713 

17,147 

12,804 

8,912 

26,203 

7,528 

8,843 

276,784 

119,449 
36,642 

019,457 
74.936 
4S,0(i6 


7-6 


13-8 

6-3 
56 

3"4 
3-6 
8-8 

4'i 
9-0 
0-9 
8-2 
5'o 
5"5 
6-5 
io'4 

i3'i 

I  CM 


Population 


1880. 


Increase. 


NuniericaL        Per  Cent, 


Vienna  1,112,025 

Prague  162,323 

Trieste   144,844 

Lemberg    109,746 

Graz  97.791 

Briinn    I  82,660 

Cracow  ;.;  66,095 

Czernowitz    I  45,600 


243,230 

20,762 
12,804 
17,892 
14,980 
12,093 
9,419 
8,440 


21-9 

12-8 

8-8 

i6-3 

^5' I 
14"6 
14-2 

i8-5 


4.   Hi'i/'jary. 

Hungary  shows  an  tiiiusual  development  during  the  last  ten 
years.  In  1869  the  population  (including  Fiunie,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia)  was  15,417,000,  and  in  1880  only  15,610,000;  it  in- 
creased therefore  by  ij  per  cent.  Xow  it  is  1 7-335.929,  or  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  lO'Sz  durina:  the  decade.  This  it  will 
be  noticed  is  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  increase  than  has  pre- 
vailed in  Austria.  Fiurae  itself  has  increased  38"22  per  cent.  In 
Hungary  proper  the  most  prosperous  region  appears  to  be  between 
the  Danube  and  tlie  Theiss,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more 
numerous  than  in  1880  by  414,251  (i'j'6'j  per  cent.).  Buda-Pesth 
has  over  494,000  inhabitants,  having  increased  by  37' 19  per  cent., 
while  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom  is  Szegedin,  with  more 
than  80,000;  Szabadka  has  over  70,000,  and  Pressburg,  Debreezin, 
and  Vasarhely  each  over  50,000 ;  Fiume  has  29,000.  One  town — 
Werschetz — has  lost   500    inhabitants ;    this   is   attributed  to  the 
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ravao^es  of  the  phylloxera,  which  have  been  so  excessive  that, 
whereas  in  1880  the  area  of  the  vineyards  in  the  district  was 
13,800  acres,  it  is  now  only  3,600  aci'es. 

i),  Denmarli. 

The  pi-eliminary  returns  of  the  census  of  this  country  (taken 
on  the  1st  February.  1890)  call  for  little  comment.  We  therefore 
leave  the  following-  figures  to  speak  for  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  is  the  large  relative  increase  in  the 
towns  :  — 


1860. 

1880. 

1890. 

Annual  Incrense. 

1860-80. 

1880-90. 

Copenhagen  

Islands  (without  Copen-1 

hagen) j 

Jutland 

'55, '43 

753,013 

700,206 

8,922 

234,850 

865,678 

868,511 
11,220 

31-087 

917,457 

942,361 

I -,954 

2-09 

0-70 

1-08 
1-15 

2-89 
0-58 
0-82 

Faroe  Islands  

i'4'; 

Total 

1,617,284 

1,980,259 

2,185,159 

102 

0-99 

Copenhagen    1  312,387 

Frederiksberg  (a  suburb  of  Copen-  "1  |  , 

hagen) J  "^  '   '^ 

Aarhus    ,  33,3o8 

Odense     ]  30,277 

Aalborg  19,503 

Horsens  17,290 

Kanders  I  16,617 

Elseneur I  1 1,082 

Fredericia  10,044 

6.  Xonvcvj. 
The  last  general  census  in  Norway  was  in  1875  (31st  December), 
but  a  partial  census,  of  the  principal  towns  only,  was  taken  in  1886. 
According  to  the  latest  returns  (1st  January,  1891)  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  towns  has  very  considerably  exceeded  the  increase 
in  the  rural  districts,  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  rural  population  in  1876  was  more  than  four  times  the  urban, 
and  yet  the  latter  shows  a  numerically  greater  increase. 


1876. 

1891. 

T„„                     Increase 
Increase.           p^  Cent. 

Rural  population 

L'rban         „          

1,452,694 
360,730 

1,5-5,537 
473,639 

72,843 
112,909 

5'o 
3  ''3 

Total 

1,813,424 

1,999,176 

185,752 

I0'2 
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Tlie  provinces  of  Kristians,  Hedermarken,  and  north  Trondjem 
show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  in  tlie  first 
case  amounting  to  6*3  per  cent.  After  Cliristiania  and  Bergen,  in 
which  tlie  town  forms  tlie  whole  district,  the  gx'eatest  increase  is 
in  Nordland,  27*5  per  cent. 

The  folloAving  table  gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns 
at  the  three  periods,  1876,  1886,  and  1891 :— 


187G. 

1886. 

1891. 

Increase 

per  Cent. 

1876-86. 

1886-91. 

Chri?tiania    

95,836 
39,271 
22,544 
21,645 
18,851 
12,191 
9,672 

130,027 
;      47,075 
1      23,979 
23,911 
i      19,601 
1      13,022 
11,212 

150,444 
53,686 
25,051 
23,930 
20,684 
12,831 
12.463 

36-9 

19-7 

6-4 

10-5 

4-0 

6-8 

15-9 

Uergcn  

Trondiliem    

i4'o 
4"  5 

StavaiuaT 

9'7 
—  I  "5 

Cliristiaiisund  

Fredrikstad  

7.  Cape  Colony. 

The  population  of  this  colony  on  the  5th  April  last  -was 
1,525,739,  of  which  376,812  are  European  or  white  and  847,542 
aboriginal  natives.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  results  of  this 
census  Avith  those  of  previous  years,  for  not  only  have  the  census 
districts  been  changed,  but  the  whole  colony  now  comprises  what 
were  three  separate  divisions  which  were  enumerated  at  three 
different  periods.  Cape  Colony  now  consists  of  (1)  Cape  Colony 
proper,  (2)  Griqualaud  west,  and  (3)  the  tei'ritories  known  col- 
lectively as  Transkeian  territories.  Here,  even  more  than  in  India, 
special  care  had  of  course  to  be  taken  with  the  aboriginals,  owing 
to  these  latter  being  unable  to  understand  the  uses  of  a  census. 
Various  devices  had  to  be  employed  to  get  at  certain  facts ;  e.g.,  as 
the  computation  of  age  by  years  is  almost  unknown  to  the  natives, 
the  enumerators  Avere  obliged  to  deduce  the  age  by  calculating  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  some  locally  interesting  event,  which 
took  place  about  the  time  of  a  native's  birth.  A  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  his  district  was  therefoi'e  almost  essential  to  an 
enumerator. 

The  last  census  in  Cape  Colony  proper  was  in  1875,  when  the 
population  was  given  as  720,984.  It  is  now  955,284,  an  increase 
of  234,300,  or  32*5  per  cent,  in  the  sixteen  years  (equivalent  to 
]9*22  per  cent,  per  decennium).  Cape  Town  itself  has  a  population 
of  51,100,  against  33,239  in  1875  (the  increase  being  equivalent  to 
30'84.  per  decennium),  Kimberley,  as  might  be  expected,  shows  a 
very  large  increase — 117  per  cent.,  and  is  now  the  second  town  in 
the  colony,  with  a  population  of  28,643. 

Apart  from  a  rush  to  the  diamond  mines,  therefoi^e,  the  colony 
as  a  whole  shows  a  steady  increase,  without  any  phenomenal 
growth  as  in  parts  of  America. 
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The  following  town.s  have  more  than  5,000  inhabitants : — 

King  William's  Town....  7,200 

East  London    6,900 

Claremont 6,200 

Graaf  Keinet    5)900 

Worcester 5,400 

Uitenliage 5,300 


Cape  Town 51,100 

Kiniberlej  28,600 

Port  Elizabeth  23,200 

BeaconsfieUl    10,500 

Grahams  Town  10,500 

Paarl   7, 700 


The  two  following'  tables  show  the  increase  since  the  last  census 
for  the  different  divi.sions  of  the  colony,  and  the  percentage  of 
coloured  to  white  inhabitants  : — 


Year  of 

last 
Census. 

Po)mlation. 

Increase. 

At  last 
Census. 

1891. 

Per  Cent. 

I.  Cape  Colony  proper  .... 

H.  Griqualand  We.-it  

III.  Transkeian  territories... 

1875 

'77 
^79 

720,984 

45,277 

262,705 

955,-84 
83,115 

487,340 

231,300 

37,838 

224,635 

32-5 
83-6 

85-5 

Total   

— 

1,028,966 

1,5-5,739 

— 

— 

R((ce 

Distinction. 

European  or  AVliite. 

Aboriginal. 

All  other  Coloured. 

Total 

Nuniber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

N""^l'"-   i    C^ent. 

Number. 

I.  Cape  Colony"! 

])roper  ....  J 
II.  Griqnaland  "1 

West J 

III.  Transkeian  1 

territories  J 

337,000 
29,469 
10,343 

35--8 
35-46 

2'12 

340,405 

36,436 

470,701 

35'65 

43-84 

96-59 

277,879    29-09 

17,210  '  20-70 

6,296       1-29 

955,284. 

83,115 

487,340 

Total    

376,812 

24-70 

847,542 

SS'SS 

351,385     19-75 

1,525,739 

8.    Victoria. 

Two  important  facts  are  brought  out  by  the  census  of  5tli  April 
last.  The  first  is  that  Melbourne,  during  the  last  decade,  has  still 
further  increased  as  compai-ed  with  the  rest  of  the  colony.  Victoria 
has  now  274.926  inhabitants  more  than  in  1881,  and  of  these 
Melbourne  claims  no  less  than  205,626,  while  43  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  arc  located  in  the  capital,  against  33  per  cent,  in 
1881.  The  other  fact  is  the  continued  decrease  in  the  gold  mining 
district.  The  seven  counties  of  Karakara,  Gladstone,  Bendigo, 
Dalhousie,  Talbot,  Grenville,  and  Grant,  which  include  the  gold- 
fields  to  which  a  rush  was  made  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
precious  metal,  shoAv  a  decrease  of  13,102  on  their  whole  popula- 
tion. Gra.nt  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  show  a  decrease  indivi- 
dually, but  this  county  is  not  AvhoUy  mining,  and  that  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  commercial  portion  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  increase  for  the  whole  county  is  2,500,  that  of  the 
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seaport  Geelong  is  3,500,  leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  otliei*  paints 
of  about  1,000.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  Ballarat,  in  the  centre 
of  the  goldtields,  has  increased,  but  that  Sandhurst  and  Castlemaine, 
in  the  same  district,  have  decreased.  In  connection  with  this  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  maximum  output  of  Victorian  gold  was 
over  3,000,000  ozs.  in  1853,  and  tliat  since  1856  it  lias  steadily 
declined  to  2,300,000028.  in  IS^O,  1,300,000  ozs.  in  1860,  760,000 
ozs.  in  18G0,  and  615,000  ozs.  in  1889,  while  the  depopulation  of 
the  central  mining;  district  was  first  revealed  at  the  census  of  1881. 
From  1861  to  1871,  the  population  increased  very  consideraldy. 
The  counties  showing  the  greatest  increase  (after  Bourke,  which 
includes  Melbourne);  are  Bulu  Bnlu,  Moira,  and  Lowan,  all  either 
agricultural  or  pastoral  counties. 

The  Chinese  question  is  a  burning  one  all  over  Australia,  it  is 
consequently  satisfactory  to  learn  that  in  Victoria  there  are  now 
only  8,137  Chinese  (of  which  376  only  are  Avomen),  while  in  1881 
there  were  12,128  (259  women).  The  aborigines,  including  half- 
castes,  number  584  against  780  in  1881,  and  1,330  in  1871. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  five  principal 
towns  in  the  colony.  The  figures  for  1881  do  not  ngree  with  those 
usually  given,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  include  suburbs, 
which  do  not  (except  for  the  capital)  appear  in  the  preliminary 
return.  The  population  is  thei-efore  given  for  the  townships 
only  :— 


Melbourne    

Ballarat     

Sandhurst 

Geelong     

Castlemaine 

Whole  colony 


1881. 


18!)1. 


283,373 

39,958 

35,515 

19,208 

7,475 


862,346 


488,999 
43'376 
33-930 
21,622 

5,^89 


Increase. 


205,626 
3,418 

-  1,585 
3,414 

-  1,786 


1.137.272 


274,926 


Increase 
])er  Cent. 


72"£5 

9-09 

4-46 

I7"73 

23-89 


31-88 


II. — Urban  Population  in  the  United  States  in  1890. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  Census  Bulletin  No.  52, 
dated  10th  April,  1891  :— 

"  The  statistical  part  of  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  population  division  of  the  census  office,  to  Avliose  care  and 
ability  I  am  in  a  large  measure  indebted  for  the  prompt  publica- 
tion of  the  population  by  minor  civil  divisions.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  text  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience  of 
Mr.  Heni-y  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  census  office. 

"  In  the  published  records  of  former  censuses  urban  population 
has  been  defined  as  that  element  living  in  cities,  or  other  closely 
aggregated  bodies  of  population,  containing  8,000  inhabitants  or 
more.     This  definition  of  the  urban  element,  although  a  somewhat 
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arbitrary  one,  is  used  in  the  present  discussion  of  the  results  ot 
the  eleventh  census  in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  directly 
with  those  of  eai-lier  censuses.  The  limit  of  8,ooo  inhabitants  is, 
however,  a  high  one,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  urban  life  are  found  in  smaller  bodies  of  population.  Recoo"- 
nising  this  fact,  the  di.scussion  of  the  urban  class  was  in  1880 
extended  in  part  to  include  all  such  bodies  of  population  down  to 
a  limit  of  4.000,  a  j^recedent  which  will  be  followed  in  the  more 
extended  publications  of  the  eleventh  census. 

"  Throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  England  States,  there  is  no  difficulty  or  uncertainty  in  ■ 
carrpng  out  either  of  the  above  definitions  of  urban  population. 
Excepting  in  these  States,  municipal  charters  are  granted  only  to 
dense  bodies  of  population,  and  all  such  bodies  are  incorporated 
and  their  limits  sharply  defined  by  the  Acts  of  incorporation.  In 
the  New  England  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  practice  is 
to  subdivide  the  counties  into  towns,  which  are,  so  far  as  area  and 
distribution  of  population  are  concerned,  equivalent  to  the  town- 
ships of  the  States  of  the  Upper  i\Iississippi  Valley.  When  certain 
conditions  of  popu.lation  are  fulfilled  these  towns  are  chai-tered 
bodily  as  cities.  Thus  these  cities  may  contain  considerable 
numbers  of  rural  population,  and,  conversely,  certain  towns  may 
contain  dense  bodies  of  population  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be 
classed  as  urban.  It  is  therefore  possible  in  these  States  to  make 
only  an  approximate  separation  of  the  urban  and  rural  elements. 
According  to  this  definition  the  urban  po])ulation  of  the  country  in 
1890  was  18,235,670,  the  total  population  being  62,622,250.  The 
urban  population  constituted  in  1890  29*  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  several  censuses  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : — • 


Census  Yciirs. 

Population 

of 

the  United  States. 

Population  of  Cities. 

Inhabitants  of  Cities  in 

each  100  (if 

the  Total  Population. 

1790 

1800 

3.9-9,214 

5,308,483 

7,239,881 

9,633,822 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38.558,371 

61,622,250 

131,472 

210,873 

356,920 

475,135 

8C4,509 

1,453,994 

2,897,580 

5,072,256 

8,071,875 

11,318,547 

18,235,670 

5' 5  5 
3'97 
4'93 
4'93 
6-72 
8-';2 

'10 

'20 

'30 

'40 

'50 

12-49 
i6"  I  ^ 

'60 

'70  

20-93 
22-57 
29-12 

'80 

'90 

"  It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  urban  population  has 
increased  gradually  during  the  past  century  from  3*35  up  to 
29*12  per  cent.,  or  from  one-thirtieth  up  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  population.  The  increase  has  been  quite  regular  from 
the  beginning  up  to  1880,  while  from  1880  to  1890  it  has  made  a 
leap  from  22*57  up  to  29*12  per  cent.,  thus  illustrating  in  a  forcible 
manner  the  accelerated  tendency  of  our  population  toward  urban 
life.     The  number  of  cities  having  a  population  of   more   than 
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8,000  increased  from   6  in   171)0  to   286  in  1880,   whence  it  has 
leaped  to  443  in  1890. 

"  This   urban  element  is  distributed  very  unequally  over  the 
country,  as  is  shown  below  by  geof^raphical  divisions  : — 


Geographical  Divisions. 

Urban  Population. 

Per  Cent  of 
entire  Urban  Population. 

Total    

18,235,670 

I  OO'CO 

North  Atlantic  division    

8,976,426 
1,420,455 
5,791,272 
1,147,147 
900,370 

49-22 

7-79 

South                „                   

North  Central  division 

South              ,,               

6-29 

4'94 

Western  division    

'•  The  North  Atlantic  division  contains  nearly  one-half  the 
urban  population  of  the  country,  -while  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions  together  contain  nearly  five-sixths  of  it. 

"In  the  North  Atlantic  division  51*58  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
one-half  the  entire  population,  is  contained  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
more  inhabitants.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  urban  element 
in  this  division  has  increased  43*53  per  cent.,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation has  increased  but  19*95  per  cent.  This  relative  increase  is 
well  distributed  among  the  several  States  of  this  division  with  the 
single  exception  of  Vermont,  Avhnse  urban  element  has  increased 
but  little.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Y"ork  the 
numerical  increase  in  the  urban  element  is  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  total  population,  so  that  in  these  States  the  rural 
population  has  actually  dimini.shed  in  number.  This  rapid  increase 
in  the  urban  element  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  is  due  to  the 
equally  rapid  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  requiring 
the  aggregation  of  the  inhabitants  into  compact  bodies. 

"In  the  Noi'th  Central  division  25*90  per  cent.,  or  a  trifle  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  are  classed  as  urban.  In  the 
past  ten  years  the  number  of  the  urban  element  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  total  population  has  increased  but  28*78  per  cent.  The 
number  of  cities  has  increased  from  95  in  1880  to  152  in  1890. 
The  increase  in  number  of  urban  population,  viz.,  2,766,593,  is 
comprised  mainly  in  a  few  large  cities  ;  thus  the  total  increase  in 
the  eleven  largest  cities,  comprising  a.  trifle  more  than  one-half  of 
the  urban  population  of  this  section,  is  1,446,089,  or  more  than 
half  the  entire  gain  in  urban  population  in  this  division. 

"  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  the  pro- 
portion of  urban  population  is  comparatively  small,  being  in  tlie 
fir.st  named  but  16*04  P^r  cent,  of  the  entu'e  population,  or  less 
than  one-sixth,  and  the  second  but  10*45  per  cent.,  the  proportion 
of  urban  to  the  total  population  in  all  the  southern  States  being 
less  than  13  per  cent.  The  industries  of  these  States  are  mainly 
agricultural,  and  while  manufactures  and  mining  are  making  some 
progress,  they  are  still  in  their  infancy.  The  progress  in  these 
branches  of  industry  may  be  measured  roughly  by  the  growth  of 
the  urban  element.  In  1880  this  element  numbered  1,616,095, 
and  constituted  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  population.     In  1890 
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it  numbered  2,567,602,  having  increased  58'88  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  population  had  increased  but  20*07  per  cent. 

"  In  certain  of  these  States  the  proportion  of  urban  population 
is  still  trifling;  thus,  in  Mississippi  it  constitutes  but  2*64,  in 
North  Carolina  but  3*87,  and  in  Arkansas  but  ^.'Sg  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population. 

"  Mining,  commerce,  and  manufactures  in  the  western  States 
and  territories  are  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage,  as  is  shown  by 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  urban  element.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  urban  element  in  the  western  division  in  1800  con- 
stituted 29*74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  Avhile  in  1880  it 
constituted  23*97  per  cent.  It  has  therefore  gained  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  the  total  population. 

"  In  1880  there  was  but  one  city.  New  York,  which  had  a 
population  in  excess  of  a  million.  In  1890  there  were  three,  New 
York,  Cbicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

"In  1870  there  Avere  but  fourteen  cities  each  containing  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants.  In  1880  this  number  had  increased  to 
twenty,  and  in  1890  to  tAventy-eight. 

"  The  number  and  relative  rank  of  cities  having  a  population  (  f 
100,000  or  more  at  the  date  of  each  of  these  censuses  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  table: — 


Rmik. 

1800. 

1880. 

1870. 

1 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

2 

Chicago,  111. 

Piiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

5 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  lU. 

6 

Boston,  Mass. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

7 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

8 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

9 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

10 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  La. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

11 

BufPalo,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

12 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AVashington,  D.  C. 

13 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

14 

"NYashinf/ton,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

15 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

16 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

17 

Newark,  X.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

18 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroif,  Mich. 

19 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Providence,  E.I. 

21 

Omaha,  Neb. 

22 

Eochester,  N.  Y. 

23 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

24 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25 

Providence,  R.  I. 

26 

Denver,  Colo. 

27 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

28 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  fifty  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  giving  the  population  in 
1890  and  1880,  and  the  increase  from  Ib80  to  I81O:— 
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Fifti/  Principal  Cities  in  1890  in  the  ordpr  r>f  thpir  Rank. 


Cities. 


New  Yoik.  N.  Y 

Clii('at;o,  111 

I'hihulelpliia,  Pa 

Jirookljn,  N.  Y 

Saiut  Louia,  Mo 

Boston,  Mhsp 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cal. .. 

Cincinnati,  Oliio  

Cleveland,  Ohio   

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  La 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C.  .. 
Detroit,  ^lich. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

Minneapolis,  Minn. .. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  .. 
Louisville,  Ky 

Omaha,  Neb 

Eochester.  N.  Y 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.    .. 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Providence,  E,.  I 

Denver,  Colo 

Indianapolis,  Tnd.    .. 

AUeghenv,  Pa 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Columbus,  Ohio   

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Worcester,  Mass 

Toledo,  Ohio     

Richrnond,  Va 

New  Haven,  Conn.  .. 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Lowell,  Mass 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass.     .. 

Atlanta,  Gra 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Wilmington,  Del.  .. 
Dayton,  Ohio    

Troy,  N.  Y 

Gmnd  Rapids,  Mich 

Reading,  Pa 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Po])uIation. 


1890. 


1,515,301 

1,099,850 

1,016,961. 

806,343 

451,770 

4^18,477 
434,439 
298,997 
296,908 
261,353 

255,664 
242,039 
238,617 
230,392 
205,876 

204,468 
181,830 
164,738 
163,003 
161,129 

140,452 

133,896 

133,156 

132,716* 

132,146 

106,713 

105,436 

105,287 

94,923 

88,150 

88,143 
84.655 
81,434 
81,388 
81,298 

78,347 
77,696 
76,168 
75,215 
74,398 

70,028 
65,533 
64,495 
61,431 
61,220 

60,956 
60,278 
58,ti61 
58,313 
57,458 


1880. 


,206,209 
503,185 
847.1 70 
566,663 
350.518 

362,839 
332.313 
233.959 
255. '39 
160,146 

155.134 
216,090 
156,389 
177,624 
116,340 

115,587 

136,508 

46,887 

120,722 

123,758 

30,518 

89,366 

41,473 

55.785 

104,857 

35,629 
7"^, 056 
78,682 
90,758 
51.647 
51,792 
58,291 
50,137 
63,600 
62,882 

51,03  I 
59.475 
43,350 
45,850 
48,961 

52,669 
"37,409 
33,592 
42,478 
38,678 

56,747 
32,016 
43,278 
41,659 
29,910 


Increase. 


Number. 


309,002 
596,665 
199,794 
239,680 
101,252 

85,638 

102,126 

65,038 

41,769 

101,207 

100,530 

25,949 

82.228 

52,768 

89,536 

88,881 
45,322 
117,851 
42,281 
37,371 

109,934 
44,530 
91,683 
76,931 
27,289 

71,084 
30,380 
26,605 
4,165 
36,503 

36,351 
26,364 
31,297 
17,788 
18,416 

27.316 
18,221 
32,818 
29,365 
25,437 

17,359 
28,124 
30,903 
18,953 
22,542 

4,209 
28,262 
15,383 
16,654 
27,548 


Per  Cent. 


25-62 
ii8-';8 
i3'58 
42'30 
28-89 

23-60 

30'73 
27-80 

16-37 
63-20 

64-80 

12-OI 
52-58 
29-71 
76-96 

76-90 

33'20 

25 1 '35 

35'02 

30-20 

360-23 

49'83 
221-07 

i37"9' 
26-02 

i99'5i 
40-48 

33-81 

4-59 

7068 

70-19 
45 '-3 
62-42 

27-97 
29-29 

53-53 
30-64 
75-70 
64-05 
51-95 
12-96 
75-18 
92-00 
44-62 
58-28 

7-42 
88-27 

35-54 
39-98 
92-10 


*  Includes   13,048  population  which  by  recent  decision  of  Missouri  State 
supreme  court  is  now  outside  the  limits  of  Kansas  City. 
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"The  following   table   shows   the    number  of   cities  classified 
according  to  population  at  the  date  of  each  census: — 


Xuinber  of  Cities  Classi/ied 

'tccorJing  to  Popitlat 

0??. 

Census 

Total. 

8,000 

to 

12,000 
to 

20,COO 
to 

40,000 
to 

75,000    125,000 
to             to 

250,000 
to 

500,000 

tu 

1,000,000 
and 

20,000. 

4o,(x». 

75,000. 

125,000.  250,000. 

500,000. 

1,000,000. 

iibove. 

1790  .... 

6 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1" 

1800  .... 

6 

1 

3 

•> 







'10  .... 

1  I 

4 

2 

3 

— 

2 



^ 

*20  .... 

13 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 



'30  .... 

:6 

12 

7 

3 

I 

1 

2 





'40  .... 

4+ 

17 

n 

10 

I 

3 

I 

1 

'50  .... 

85 

36 

20 

14 

7 

3 

3 

1 

I 

'60  .... 

141 

62 

34 

23 

12 

2 

5 

1 

2 

'70  ... 

226 

92 

6^ 

39 

14 

8 

3 

5 

'80  .... 

286 

110 

76 

55 

21 

9 

7 

4 

3 
I 

1 

'90  .... 

443 

173 

105          91 

35 

14 

14 

7 

3 

"  The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  by  States  and  groups 
of  States  the  total  population  in  1880  and  1890,  the  urban  popula- 
tion in  the  same  years,  the  number  of  cities,  and  the  proportion 
which  the  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  population." 

Urban  Population  in  1890  and  18S0,  by  States  and  Groups  of  States. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  Population. 

Urban  Population. 

Number  of  Cities 

and  Percentage  of  Urban  of 

Total  Population. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

North  Atlantic  division 

17,401,545 

14,507,407 

8,976,426 

6,254,096 

195 

51-58 

137 

43'" 

Maine    

661,086 

376,530 

332,422 

2,238,943 

345,506 

746,258 

5,997,853 

l,44t,933 

5,258,014 

648,936 

346,991 

332,286 
1,783,0,-5 
276,53^1 
622,-00 
5,082,871 
1,13  1,116 
4,282.891 

130,346 

103,058 

26,350 

1,564,931 
272,571 
377,433 

3,5()8,708 
780,978 

2,152,051 

87,100 

76,200 

21,500 

1,042,039 

175,500 

266,100 

2,591,267 

495,650 

1,498,740 

8 
5 
2 
47 
10 
16 
43 
20 
44 

19-72 

27-37 

7-93 

69-90 

78-89 
50-58 
59-50 

54-05 
40-93 

5 

5 

2 

33 

6 

13 

33 

12 

28 

New  Hampshire  

13-42 

Vermont    

21-96 

Massachusetts  

6-47 

Rhode  Island   

58-44 

Connecticut 

63-46 

New  York 

42-73 

„    Jersey  

50-98 

PennsTlvania    

43-82 

34-99 

South  Atlantic  diTision 

8,857,920 

7,597,197 

1,120,455 

94^,587 

3G 

16-04 

23 

12-40 

Delaware  

168,493 
1,042,390 

230,392 
1.655,980 

762,794 
1,617.947 
1,151,149 
1,837,353 

391,422 

146,608 
934,945 
177,624 

i,';i2,s6c 
6 1 8,^5  7 

i>399-75c 
995-577 

1,542,180 
269.493 

61,431 

465,479 

2;iO,392 

221,965 

53,529 

62,544 

78,915 

199,160 

47,031 

4^,478 

351,665 

159,871 

148,230 

30,737 

26,615 

60,020 

112,881 

9,890 

1 
4 
1 
9 
3 
5 
3 
7 
3 

36-46 
44-65 

ico'oo 

13  40 
7-02 

3-87 

6-86 

1084 

12-02 

1 
3 
2 
6 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 

Maryland 

28-97 

District  of  Columbia  ... 
Tirjjinia     

37-61 
90-01 

West  Virginia  

9-80 

North  CaroUna 

4-97 

South        „ 

1-90 

Georgia 

603 

Florida 

7-32 

3-67 

2  Mi 

2 
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Urhan  Population  in  1890  and  1880,  hi/  States  and  flrwps  of  States— Cwt J. 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Central  division 
Ohio  


Indiana 

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  .■•• 

Missouri    

North  Dakota 
South 

Nebraska  

Kansas  


Total  Popululiuii. 


1890. 


22,362,279 


South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama    

Mississippi    

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  territory    

Oklahoma 

Arkansas   


,672, 
,192 
,826 
,093, 
,686, 
,301 
,911 
,679 
182 
328 
,058 
,427 


316 
404 
351 

889 
880 
826 
896 
,184 
,719 
,808 
.910 
,t)9fi 


1880. 


17,364,111 


10,972,893 


3,198,062 
1,978,301 
3,077,871 
1,636,937 

1,315,497 

780,773 

1,624,615 

2,168,380 

36,909 

98,268 

452,402 

996,096 


Urb;iii  Populution. 


1890. 


5,791,272 


1,159,348 
400,567 

1,483,324 
546,095 
424,546 
369,315 
269,230 
703,743 

10,177 

2.59,048 
165,879 


1880. 


3,024,679 


1,858,635 
1,767,518 
1,513,017 
1,2S9,600 
1,118,587 
2,235,523 

61,834 
1,128,179 


"Western  division , 


Montana    

Wyoming 

Coloi'ado    

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah  

Nevada 

Idaho     

Alaska   

Washington . 

Oregon  

California  ...., 


3,027,013 


8,919,371 


1,648,690 

1,542,359 

1,262,505 

i,i3i-59/ 

939,946 

1,591,749 


302,52'^ 


745,894 

244>o'^3 
73'>02i 
271,566 

212,431 
107,623 

152,578 

459,369 


43,521 
55,613 


Number  nf  Cities 

und  Perceii'iige  of  Url)au  of 

Total  Population. 


1890. 


152      25"90 


1,147,147 


276,733 
202,337 
89,013 
34,098 
261,496 
225,247 


55,223 


673,708 


198,603 
99,527 
45,845 
11,814 

224,099 
80,682 


n,-'l>^ 


29 
18 
24 
20 
17 
6 
12 


3i"57 
18-27 

38-77 
26-08 

25-17 
28-37 
1408 
26-27 

3' 10 
24-46 
1 1-62 


1880. 


95 


20 

11 

18 

12 

9 

4 

10 

5 


37 


10-4.5 


14-89 
11-4'; 

5-88 
2-64 

23*65 
io-o8 


4-H9 


20 


17'42 

23'32 

12-34 

23-78 

16-59 
16-15 

13-78 

9-39 
1-18 


9-62 

rf,8 


7-55 


12-05 
6-45 
3-65 
104 

23-84 

5-07 


1,767,697 


132,159 
60,705 

412,198 

153,593 
59,620 

207,905 
45,761 
84,385 

349,390 

313,767 

1,208,130 


39,159 
20,789 

194,327 

119,565 

40,440 

143,963 
62,266 
32,610 

75,1 16 
174,768 
864,694 


900,370 

24,557 

11,H90 

153,623 


59,732 


98,76-; 

56,917 

495.086 


423,677 


50,449 


20,768 
10,917 


17,577 
323,966 


23 


29-74 


1858 
19-26 
37-27 


28-73 


28-27 
1814 

40-98 


11 


R 

'capitidittion  by  Groups. 

Total  Populntion. 

Urban  Population. 

Number  of  Cities 

and  Perce nta<;e  of  I  rban  of 

Total  Populaiion. 

1890. 

1880. 

1 
1890.     1      1880. 

1S90. 

188C. 

The  United  States  

62,622,250 

50,155,783 

18,235,670  1 1,3 18,547 

443 

:9-i2 
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North  Atlantic  division 

South 

North  Central  division 

South 

17,401,545 

8,857,920 

22,302,279 

10,972,893 

3,027,613 

14,507,407 
7, 597, '97 

17,364,111 
8,919,371 
1,767,697 

8,976,426;  6,254,09'' 
1,420,455       942,387 
5,791,272    3,024,679 
1,147,147       673,708 
900,370|      423,677 

195 
30 

152 
37 
23 

51-58 
16-04 
25-90 
10-45 
29-74 

137 
23 
95 
20 
11 

43-" 
12-40 

17-4* 

7-55 

23-97 
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[Here  follows  a  taWe  oriving  the  population  of  all  towns  of 
over  8,000  iTiliabitants,  Avhich  it  has  been  judged  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  here.] 

"  In  dctiniiig  what  constitutes  a  cil  j  in  each  case  the  census 
office  has  consistently  maintained  the  policy  of  inclnding  only  such 
population  as  lives  within  the  charter  limits,  because  no  other 
defined  limits  exist.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  does  not  give 
to  the  city  all  the  population  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  There 
may  be  populous  suburbs,  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
pf^rts  of  the  city,  whose  inhabitants  transact  business  within  the. 
city,  who  are  served  bv  the  same  post  office,  &c..  but  who,  living 
without  the  charter  limits,  are  not  included  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion. Of  this  our  gi'eatest  city.  New  York,  is  a  forcible  example. 
Within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  the  city  hall  on  Manhattan  Island 
the  people  are  in  effect  citizens  of  New  York,  so  far  as  their 
business  and  social  interests  go,  although  politically  they  live  in 
different  cities,  counties,  and  States.  This  body  of  population,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  contains  a  population  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  3  millions,  or  two-thirds  that  of  London, 
which  is,  similarly,  a  congeries  of  municipalities.  Next  to  London, 
New  York  and  its  suburbs  form  the  largest  city  of  the  globe. 
Other  cases  are  those  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  whose  cor- 
porate limits  join  one  another,  and  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  Bristol,  Va., 
two  corporations  whose  line  of  division  follows  the  middle  of  the 
main  street  of  the  city,  and  which  have  a  joint  population  of  6,229. 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  Texarka-na,  Ark.,  is  a  similar  case.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  large  subui-bs  immediately  adjoining,  whose  population 
would,  if  added,  increase  it  to  very  nearly  40,000  inhabitants. 

"  The  rate  of  growth  of  many  of  these  cities,  especially  those 
situated  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  amazing.  Chicago 
has  added  over  lialf  a  million  to  her  inhabitants,  thus  more  than 
doubling  her  size  in  ten  years.  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  Denver  have  expanded  to  triple  or  quadruple 
their  former  size,  while  all  over  the  west  smaller  cities  have  spi'ung 
up  as  if  by  magic." 


III. — The  Zone  System  on  the  Hungarian  Railways.  By  Dr. 
Ambroise  Nemexyi,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 
(Translated  from  the  Bevue  d'Economie  Politiqiie,  July,  1891.) 

The  reforms  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  effected  in  the  Hungarian  State  railways,  have  raised  a  com- 
motion which  is  still  very  far  from  being  allayed.  From  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  public  opinion  insists  that  railways  should 
now  cease  to  be  a  world  by  themselves  in  order  to  become  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  requirements  of  the  public.  Against  this  move- 
ment, all  the  argum.ents  and  proofs  of  so-called  specialists  are  vain, 
it  being  henceforth  quite  impossible  to  keep  up  in  the  piiblic  the 
notion  that  high  rates  are  more  advantageous  than  low  ones.  No 
one  will  now  induce  them  to  admit  such  an  absurdity. 
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Had  the  reforms  in  Hungarian  State  railways  no  other  result 
than  to  upset  this  belief,  imposed  with  so  much  apparent  superiority 
on  tlie  people,  we  should,  for  that  reason  alone,  regard  the  work 
accomplished  as  a  useful  one.  But  how  many  changes  have  we  not 
seen  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Only  the  other  day  it  was  thrust 
upon  us  as  an  axiom  by  those  who  were  held  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  State  was  incapable  of  properly  admin- 
istrating the  railways.  And  now  the  State  has  proved  irrefutably, 
by  facts,  that  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing  so ;  nay  more,  that  it 
can  do  so  more  cheaply  than  the  private  companies.  Besides,  we 
TOust  remember  that  Hungary  w'ould  have  been  incapable  of  bear- 
ing, without  running  the  gi-eatest  risks,  the  effects  of  protection, 
had  she  not  completed  her  system  of  economic  defence. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  government  recognised  that  it  had  a 
mission  of  public  utility  to  fulfil,  it  beg-an  by  reducing  systematically 
the  charges  for  transporting  goods ;  the  next  step  is  evidently  to 
set  about  reducing  also  the  passenger  rates  as  far  as  possible. 

No  sooner  did  this  excellent  idea  take  a  practical  form  than  it 
brought  down  the  storm,  and  the  famous  specialists  with  one  accord 
protested  loudly.  Had  I  the  slightest  wish  for  an  argument,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  name  a  celebrated  French  econo- 
mist who,  upon  the  first  mention  of  the  pi'oposed  refoi'm  in  the 
passenger  rates,  set  about  proving,  in  a  series  of  articles,  that  if  it 
were  earned  out,  Hungary  would  inevitably  become  bankrupt.  I 
rather  suspect  that  this  illustrious  author  is  perhaps  now  dis])osed 
to  admit  that  his  prediction  has  not  been  exactly  realised.  How 
many  people  there  are  who  in  considering  this  question  have  since 
changed  their  minds. 

When  the  question  was  first  discussed,  the  profession  seemed 
to  consider  that  a  reform  of  this  nature  might  be  possible  in  a 
country  where  the  population  was  dense,  rich,  and  industrially 
prosperous,  because  there  the  number  of  travellers  might  be  ex- 
pected to  increase,  but  that  no  such  result  could  be  hoped  for  in 
Hungary,  w-here  the  distances  are  great,  the  population  scattered, 
and  purely  agricultural.  But  since  experience  has  shown  that  the 
new  system  was  crowned  with  success  here,  these  gentlemen  were 
not  long  in  changing  their  reasoning,  and  saying  that  a  reduction 
of  rates  was  possible  in  a  country  of  a  peculiar  nature  like  Hungary, 
but  there  only ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  countries  with  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  endowed  with  large  industries,  it  could  only  lead  to  the 
most  deplorable  consequences. 

On  the  first  mention  of  this  reform  in  Hungary,  the  most  con- 
tradictory opinions  were  showered  against  it.  It  was  shown  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  that  with  any  appreciable  reduction  in 
prices,  the  existing  means  of  transport  would  be  absolutely  insuffi- 
cient :  as  if  statistics  had  not  proved  that  on  an  average  two-thirds 
of  all  the  seats  in  a  compartment  were  unoccupied;  they  said  that 
new  rails  would  have  to  be  laid,  that  the  stations  would  be  too 
narrow,  that  a  hea])  of  new  carriages  and  engines  would  have  to 
be  provided,  and  to  finish  up,  they  enumerated  all  the  accidents, 
collisions,  and  catastrophes  which  would  infallibly  result  from  the 
colossal  traffic  engendered  by  this  "  criminal "  innovation. 
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Such  means  have  nevei-  failed  in  their  effect,  and  governments, 
like  the  public,  have  felt  their  influence. 

Fortunately  there  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Hungary  a 
man  on  whom  such  superstitions  had  no  hold.  Animated  with  a 
spirit  Avhich  rejoices  in  hardy  initiatives,  and  full  of  confidence  in 
progressive  ideas,  J/.  Baross,  Minister  of  Commerce,  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  reform. 

Leaving  aside  those  Utopian  ideas  which  a  fcAV  German  writers, 
like  MM.  Perrot  and  Engel,  have  extolled,  and  avoiding  an  exag- 
gerated radicalism,  he  created  a  system  of  his  own,  the  result  of 
his  own  observations  and  experience,  a  system  which  did  not  tend 
to  upset  everything,  but  which  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  tariff  reform. 

In  tbe  following  few  lines  I  propose  to  consider  not  so  much 
the  system  itself,  the  details  of  which  are  probably  known  to  the 
i-eader,  as  the  i-esults,  in  the  idea  that  it  may  be  useful  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject  in  France,  since  it  is  in  that  country  that 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject  are  entertained.  It  is, 
besides,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  facts  as  they  are 
observed  should  be  brought  before  the  public  in  their  entirety, 
for  the  better  they  are  known,  the  more  surely  also  will  they 
obtain  the  victory  over  habit,  and  cause  the  welfare  of  society  to 
prevail  over  personal  interests. 


Before  the  reform  in  Hungary,  the  passenger  rates  on  the  State 
railways  were  very  high.  The  administration  had  certainly  at  last 
become  convinced  that  this  was  against  common  sense,  and  had 
tried  to  remedy  it  by  arbitrary  special  rates,  to  which  people  hatl 
got  accustomed:  such  for  example  as  return,  season,  circular 
tickets,  schoolboys'  and  workmen's  tickets,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
was  only  one  cla.ss  which  paid  the  regular  fares,  and  that  was, 
as  elsewhere,  precisely  the  poorest  and  most  inexpeinenced  class. 
Hence  the  number  of  travellers  remained  stationary,  and,  financially, 
the  results  were  poor.  In  this  state  of  aflairs  the  idea  of  reform  did 
not  take  long  to  germinate  and  ripen  in  the  active  mind  of  the 
minister.  I  will  first  remind  my  readers  that  the  new  system  estab- 
lishes a  distinction  between  long  and  short  distances.  The  short 
distance,  or  local  traffic,  comprises  two  zones,  which  generally  extend 
&s  far  as  the  first  and  second  stations,  and  in  which  the  price  is  the 
same  as  the  prices  on  tramways,  i.e.,  for  the  first  zone  (third  class), 
ten  kreuzers  (z^d.),  second  zone,  fifteen  kreuzers  (3|^.).  The  long 
distance  traffic  includes  fourteen  zones,  of  which  the  first  extends  to 
twenty-five  kilometres;  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh,  each  zone 
covers  fifteen  kilometres;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cover  twenty- 
five,  and  the  fourteenth  covers  all  journeys  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  kilometres ;  so  that  a  jouiney  of  one  thou- 
sand kilometers  costs  the  same  as  one  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  The  prices  by  zones  correspond  to  a  reduction,  on  an  average, 
of  20  per  cent,  on  the  old  prices,  but  it  is  not  the  same  for  all 
distances ;  thus  in  the  first  zone  it  is  55  per  cent.,  in  the  second  65 
per  cent.j  similarly  for  long  journeys  the  diminution  is  very  con- 
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siderable,  amonnting  to  77  per  cent,  if  the  journey  extends  to  six 
linuilred  kilometres,  aud  even  85  per  cent,  for  one  thousand 
kilometres. 

This  shows  what  the  fundamental  principle  was.  It  had  been 
proved,  under  the  old  system,  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  journeyed  less  than  twelve  kilometres,  while  only  i  pei- 
cent,  ventured  to  pass  the  limit  of  three  hundred  kilometres.  The 
object  was  therefore  to  increase  the  number  of  very  short  and  very 
long  journeys. 

It  was  certainlj^  not  admissible  that  so  few  people  felt  the  want 
of  visiting  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  it  was  equally  inadmissible 
that  such  a  very  small  frnction  wanted  to  ti-avel  more  than  three 
hundred  kilometres.  It  came  out  unmistakeably,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  desire  to  travel  was  fettered,  and  that  the  State  had  only 
to  try  to  satisfy  this  want  in  order  to  gain  by  it.  It  was  also  as 
practicable  as  it  was  liberal  to  render  long  journeys  accessible  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  results  have  completely  verified  this  expec- 
tation. The  new  tariff  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  August, 
1889,  and  if  we  compare  the  last  year  of  the  old  system  (August, 
1S88— July,  1889)  with  the  fir.st  year  of  the  new  (1889-90),  the  net 
result  is  as  follows : — The  number  of  travellers  rose  fi'om  five  to 
thirteen  millions,  the  receipts  from  travellers  and  their  luggage  rose 
from  9,400,000  florins  to  1 1,400,000  florins,  i.e.,  by  two  millions,^  or 
21  per  cent.;  we  may  notice  also  that  the  ten  months  already 
elapsed  of  the  second  year  (1890-91),  point  to  a  very  considerable 
increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  pei'iod  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  details  of  this  increase  are  very  instructive.  More  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  journeys  come  under  the  head  of  local  traffic,  i.e., 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  first  two  stations  at  tramway  prices. 
The  number  of  travellers  who  went  into  the  fourteenth  zone  was 
160,000  in  1888-89;  it  was  500,000  in  1889-90.  The  increase  is 
still  more  striking  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  slow  and 
express  trains.  The  latter,  which  in  1888-89  carried  only  28,000 
passengers  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  zone,  in  1889-90  carried  already 
1 J  8,000,  producing  a  revenue  of  748,000  florins.  The  mail  ti'ains 
in  1888-89  carried,  over  a  similar  distance,  131,000,  against  382,000 
in  1889-90,  with  a  revenue  of   1,800,000  florins. 

This  shows  that  the  desire  to  travel  was  keenly  felt,  but  that  it 
was  pai'alj-sed  by  the  cost.  It  is  quite  comprehensible  that  this 
effect  should  be  more  especially  noticed  in  the  local  ti'affic,  since  the 
poorer  clas.ses  were,  so  to  speak,  unacquainted  with  railways,  and 
similarly,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
long  journey.  In  both  respects  our  State  railways  have  realized 
a  brilliant  profit;  for,  of  the  increase  of  2,430,000  florins  (siry  in  the 
receipts  during  the  first  year,  600,000  were  from  the  local  traffic, 
and  1,300,000  from  long  journeys. 

I  intend  to  give  here  only  the  results  of  the  reform  under 
consideration,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  one  general  remark, 
which  will  make  the  matter  more  easy  of  comprehension.    When 

1  See  below.  2  ggg  above. 
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the  first,  reports  of  the  working  of  the  zone  system  were  made 
public,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  at  once  objected,  that  tirst  of  all 
"we  should  define  clearly  the  particular  causes  which  had  led  to  this 
increase;  on  this  point  he  laid  stress  on  an  argument  to  which 
he  attributed  so  much  importance  that  he  was  never  tired  of 
repeating  it.  He  called  it  the  "deviation  of  traffic."  It  Avas 
impossible  to  tell,  said  he,  whether  the  Hungarian  lines  had  not 
attracted  the  traffic  of  rival  lines,  and  in  particular  that  of  the 
(Anstro-Hungarian)  State  railway,  which  belongs  to  a  company. 
In  this  case  we  could  not  pi'ove  that  the  number  of  travellers  had 
increased,  but  only  that  one  line  had  attracted  to  itself  a  consider- 
able number  of  pre-existing  travellers,  owing  to  the  extreme 
moderation  of  its  charges.  Although  this  argument,  even  had 
it  been  in  agreement  with  facts,  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  zone  system ;  although  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
colossal  increase  in  the  local  traffic  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  rival  lines,  that  is,  of  traffic  turned  aside,  yet  I  am 
anxious  to  clear  up  this  point,  because  the  weight  of  this 
economist's  opinion  might  easil}'  lead  others  into  error. 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  would  have  shown  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  that  his  supposition  was  quite  wrong.  The  Hungarian 
railways  have  hardly  any  rivalry  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
State  railway,  except  on  two  lines,  and  on  those  tico  lines  the  com- 
pany has  at  once  adopted  purely  and  simply  the  zone  system.  For 
instance,  not  a  halfpenny  more  is  paid  to  go  from  Vienna  to 
Buda-Pesth  by  the  one  railway  than  by  the  other.  There  was 
therefore  no  reason  why  anj-  particular  traveller  should  leave  one 
route  for  the  other  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  transfer  of  passen- 
gers has  not  taken  place,  for  the  number  of  travellers  on  the 
(Austro  -  Hungarian)  State  railway  has  appreciably  increased 
wherever  the  zone  sy.stem  has  been  adopted.  To  complete  the 
information  on  this  point,  note  also  that  the  second  railway  which 
is  in  competition  with  the  Hungarian  (the  Southern)  did  not, 
it  is  true,  accept  the  zone  system,  but  on  account  of  the  competi- 
tion, it  was  obliged  to  considerably  reduce  its  fares,  which  gave  it 
an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  its  customers,  so  that  the  State 
railway  could  not  have  attracted  any  from  it. 

It  is  thus  very  evident  that  the  increase  in  the  traffic  on 
Hungarian  railways  has  not  been  produced  by  any  artificial 
"  deviation,"  but  that  it  is  really  and  solely  due  to  the  low  prices, 
and  also  that  in  all  probability  the  same  causes  would  produce 
the  same  results  elsewhere.  Another  proof  of  the  universality  of 
the  law  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  more  important 
private  lines  (like  that  of  Kaschau-Oderberg  and  others),  which 
have  only  a  local  importance,  have  obtained  the  same  results  by 
adopting  the  zone  system. 

Another  very  important  consequence  of  the  innovation  is  that 
seeing  the  economic  results  obtained,  the  Austrian  government  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  following  the  example  set 
by  Hungary,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  system  with  a  few 
alterations  in  the  details  (alterations,  by  the  way,  which  did  not 
succeed  too  well).      And  the  zone  system,  with  its  large  reduction 
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in  fares,  once  introduced  into  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hungarian  experience,  has  yielded  the  same  results  :  increase  iu 
the  traffic  and  the  receipts.  This  is  a  striking  coutirmation  of  the 
results  obtained  in  our  own  country,  and  it  also  shuws  that 
M.  Jjeroy-Beaulieu's  siippositions  were  as  gratuitous  as  arbitrary. 

Similarly,  all  the  fears  of  a  certain  class  of  conservatives  in 
Germany,  that  such  a  reduction  in  fares  must  lead  to  a  regular 
migration  of  the  people,  oi-  to  use  their  own  somewhat  bitter  word, 
to  a  "  vagrancy,"  have  been  shown  to  be  without  foundation. 

This  last  idea  of  course  concerned  only  the  poorer  classes,  who, 
they  seemed  to  think,  were  mad  enough,  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  get  hold  of  a  railway  ticket,  to  crowd  into  the  third  and  fourth 
class  carriages,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  dragged  about  for  long 
distances,  whether  the  heat  M^ere  tropical  or  the  cold  Siberian.  But, 
fortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  these  inferior  classes,  to 
■whom  these  senseless  ideas  -were  attributed,  are  after  all  more 
reasonable  than  certain  sections  of  the  so-called  "  guiding " 
classes. 

Another  prediction,  that  the  capital  would  dravs^  all  the  traffic 
to  itself,  to  the  detriment  of  provincial  towns,  which  would 
certainly  decay  from  lack  of  business,  has  not  been  realised  either. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  increase  in  the  traffic  only  affects  the 
neighbourhood  Avhere  people  naturally  find  the  greatest  advantage 
in  keeping  up  intercourse.  If  they  repair  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
it  is  because  they  find  there  the  seat  of  administration,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  markets  where  they  can  buy  and  sell,  and  whence 
they  derive  their  slender  profits.  So  the  provincial  towns  show 
an  unwonted  movement,  and  the  relations  which  they  keep  up  with 
the  country  I'ound  about  have  increased  tenfold,  proving  that  the 
necessity  for  intercourse  really  existed  before,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  satis6ed,  simply  because  the  railways  were  not  accessible  to 
all.  Xow  that  they  are  so,  a  new  class  of  travellers  has  recourse 
to  it ;  but  far  from  creating  a  migration  or  '"  vagraucy,"  they  have 
increased  the  traffic  as  they  should  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  greatest  number. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  number  of  seats  occupied  in  a  train 
has  increased  from  24  to  34  per  cent.,  and  there  is  reason  for 
hoping  that  this  abundance  will  still  further  increase. 

It  results  therefore  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  quite  a 
mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  for  every  seat  occupied  there  must 
necessarily  be  two  or  three  empty,  and  the  simple  fact  of  this 
improved  working  falsifies  the  prediction  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  new  tariff  would  be  to  augment,  at  considerable  cost,  the  rolling 
stock,  and  the  number  of  employes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fewer 
men  are  required,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  when  we 
remember  that  the  large  stations  which  had  formerly  not  less  than 
some  three  hundred  tickets  to  issue,  have  now  only  ninety-two ; 
while  in  the  small  stations  the  number  is  reduced  by  half.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  management  and  accounts,  in  other 
T'espects  so  complicated,  are  thus  considerably  simplified.  To  this 
is  joined  also  the  decentralisation  of  the  sale  of  tickets,  which 
now  takes  place  at  all  large  hotels,  tobacconists,  postal  and  tele- 
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graph  offices,  and  in  most  restanrants,  so  that  in  time  the  public 
will  end  by  kno-\ving  all  the  details  of  the  charges,  and,  as  at  the 
same  time  the  transport  of  luggage  has  been  simplitied,  the  service 
requires  fewer  employes  than  formerly. 

Thus  none  of  the  melancholy  forecasts  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
reduction  have  been  realised;  but  the  new  system  is  more  advan- 
tageous, both  on  economic  and  financial  grounds  ;  it  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  receipts  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  private  lines 
are  hastening  to  adopt  it  with  the  sole  object  of  increasing  their 
own ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  system  will  probably  be  adopted 
in  all  central  Europe.  Ali-eady  it  is  in  force  over  nearly  all 
Austria  and  Hungary;  it  is  extending  gradually  towards  the  east, 
•whilst  in  Germany  a  powerful  current  of  opinions  has  set  in  in  its 
favour.  Chambers  of  commerce  demand  this  reform  of  their 
governments  ;  it  is  (so  to  speak)  on  the  progx-amme  of  parliaments. 
M.  de  Maybach,  Prussian  Minister  of  Railways,  has  rendered  his 
position  untenable  precisely  because  he  is  obstinately  opposed  to 
it;  and  it  is  uow  certain  that  Germany  Avill  shortly  have  effected 
a  reform  in  its  fares.  The  same  ideas  are  gaining  ground  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  England,  even  in  Russia  people  are  interested  in 
them ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  this  progressive  idea  "will  prevail 
in  all  Europe,  against  all  opposition  and  personal  interests.  On 
that  day  all  will  recognise  that  the  Hungarian  statesman  to  whose 
initiative  we  owe  this  reform,  and  who  has  known  how  to  make 
it  prevail,  has  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

II. 

After  having  established  the  reform  in  the  passenger  fares, 
M.  de  Baross  attacked  the  charges  levied  for  the  transportation  of 
goods,  an  object  certainly  not  less  important  than  the  other.  For 
some  time  past  there  has  existed  in  Hungary  a  desire  to  see  the 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  goods  lowered.  Ten  years  ago  it 
became  a  necessity  when  Germany  inaugurated  a  system  of  pro- 
tectionist customs,  Avhich,  except  in  France,  are  everywhere  being 
lowered.  Hungarian  agricultural  products  suffered  necessarily 
from  having  the  German  markets,  hitherto  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant outlets,  shut  against  them.  The  whole  commercial  policy 
of  Hungary  had  to  change  front  in  the  middle  of  battle ;  thanks  to 
the  government,  which  directed  the  produce  of  the  country  on  to 
tAxe  commercial  port  of  Fiume,  this  manoeuvre  was  safely  executed. 
The  exceptional  rates  accorded  on  this  line  extended  to  all  the 
exports  of  importance.  A  ministerial  report  shows  that  the  re- 
ductions for  the  period  1880-86,  amounted  to  36  per  cent,  for 
wheat,  more  than  45  per  cent,  for  wood,  and  more  than  38  per  cent, 
for  alcohol.  It  was  thanks  to  these  privileges  that  the  Hungarian 
export  trade  was  enabled  to  resist  the  dangers  of  protection,  besides 
which,  Fiume  by  this  means  became  a  much  frequented  port,  the 
importance  of  which,  cui'iously  enough,  has  not  been  yet  realised  in 
France. 

But  as  these  reductions  were  only  effected  by  the  old  method  of 
allowances,  which  was  advantageous  only  to  a  few  large  exporters 
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and  prodncors,  the  rninisfcr  of  commerce  rePolvcd  to  undertake  in 
this  respect  also  a  radical  and  di'finite  reform. 

In  all  the  inquiries  and  official  ])reliminaries  that  had  this 
question  for  object,  the  same  wants  and  complaints  liad  always 
been  repeated.  Even  more  than  of  the  high  prices,  people  com- 
plained of  the  variety  in  the  rates,  of  their  complex  nature,  and 
at  every  sitting  it  was  recognised  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  concentrate  the  raihvays  under  one  administration. 

This  preliminary  reform  has  been  carried  out.  The  principal 
Hungarian  lines  are  now  under  one  authority,  that  of  the  State. 
Their  purchase  had  been  begun  under  pressure  from  the  public, 
and  I  think  this  same  process  will  be  repeated  in  every  country. 
The  State  having  begun  by  acquiring  certain  lines,  established  a 
working  system  which  satis6es  economic  views,  for  if  it  had  not, 
its  action  would  have  been  devoid  of  reason.  The  State  cannot 
say,  like  a  certain  famous  gi-and  duke,  "  I  do  not  like  war,  it  spoils 
armies."  When  sacrifices  are  made  to  take  the  railways  away 
from  the  companies,  we  must  know  beforehand  with  what  object 
they  are  made.  As  soon  as  one  region  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
a  central  administration,  the  others  soon  pi-otest,  because  a  new 
phase  in  the  conditions  of  work  and  commercial  traffic  is  begun  at 
the  State's  espense,  and  generally  in  favour  of  those  provinces 
which,  economically  speaking,  are  the  strongest.  Whether  it  will 
or  no,  the  State  must  continue  its  purchases.  The  government 
which  embnrks  on  this  way  must  be  resolved  to  go  on  to  the  end, 
for  the  better  the  lines  are  worked,  the  less  it  can  avoid  continuing 
as  it  has  begun.  This  is  what  has  happened  in  Hungaiw,  and 
when  the  State  reaches  the  limit  of  its  acquisitions,  the  urgent 
want  of  a  tariff  reform  is  felt  much  more  than  when  they  were 
administered  by  private  companies.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
a  satisfactory  economical  tariff  have  been  pointed  out  dozens  of 
times,  and  are  alwnys  the  same  :  cheapness,  equality,  and  simplicity. 
I  will  now  show  shortly  how  the  new  Hungarian  tariff  satisfies 
these  three  conditions. 

Cheapness  is  quite  a  relative  quality,  and  it  is  possible  that 
railways  in  this  respect  may  make  more  progress  than  even  the 
most  enlightened  suspect.  Some,  starting  from  another  point  of 
view,  ask  themselves  if  the  reduction  in  the  charges  can  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  traffic  to  cover  the  deficit  in 
the  receipts.  Opponents  of  reduction  say  especially  that  the 
number  of  travellers  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  a  radical 
redaction,  but  that  the  transportation  of  goods  has  its  limits 
so  exactly  defined  that  the  cheaper  rates  would  not  increase  it 
appreciably.  To  these  I  would  reply  that  cheapness  is  a  much 
more  important  element  in  the  transpoi'tation  of  goods  than  of 
persons. 

For  every  journey  undertaken,  and  even  the  shortest  journey 
by  the  poorest  man,  we  must  reckon,  Avhen  it  is  a  question  of  people, 
not  only  the  price,  but  also  the  time,  the  fatigue  and  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  work ;  whilst  for  goods,  the  only 
consideration  is  the  price.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the 
progress  which  the  interior  commerce  of  a  country  can  make  with 
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the  help  of  a  general  reduction  iu  charges  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  country. 

We  know  pretty  fairly  the  quantity  of  goods  destined  to  leave 
the  country  ;  for  instance,  we  know  that  on  an  average  Austria- 
Hungary  sends  abroad  so  many  hundredweight  of  wheat,  flour, 
wood,  but  who  can  tell  what  quantity  will  be  sent  about  in  the 
country,  if  railways  are  made  accessible  to  those  goods  whose  prices 
are  modest  ?  A  man  of  great  authority  in  these  matters,  Barou 
de  Weber,  laughs  a  little,  it  is  true,  at  those  enthusiasts  who 
dream  of  an  ideal  state  of  things,  which  would  enable  anyone  to 
say  off-hand  how  much  it  would  cost  to  send  a  hundredweight  of 
salt  from  Constantinople  to  Paris.  "The  utilisation  of  railways," 
according  to  him,  "  wliether  they  belong  to  the  State  or  to  private 
individuals,  is  a  commercial  transaction,  with  respect  to  which 
demand  and  supply,  intensity  of  want  and  net  cost,  play  as  impor- 
tant a  part  as  in  any  other  transaction  of  this  kind." 

All  this,  I  say,  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns internntional  traffic,  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  internal 
traffic,  where  the  factors  are  very  accurately  known,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  administration  should  take  no  measures  which 
are  not  at  the  same  time  of  advantage  to  the  public.  There  is 
really  no  reason  Avhy  everyone  should  n>)t  be  able  to  calculate  on 
his  fingers  how  much  it  would  cost  him  to  send  a  hundredweight 
of  his  goods  from  one  province  of  a  country  to  another.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  when  he  ivill  be  able  to  calculate  thus,  that 
commercial  intercourse  will  increase  indefinitely. 

As  it  is  by  the  reduction  in  the  passenger  rates  that  railways 
have  become  accessible  to  the  lower  classes,  so  it  is  a  reduction 
iu  the  cost  of  working  and  transport  that  will  render  railways 
accessible  to  articles  for  which  formerly  they  were  useless. 

There  have  been  no  special  reductions  amongst  us  for  goods  sent 
by  quick  train,  nor  for  those  in  packages,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  articles  are  generally  of  greater  value ;  nevertheless  a 
m.uch  reduced  tariff  has  been  laid  down  for  those  articles  when  they 
are  sent  in  quantities  of  six  thousand  kilogrammes  (a  little  under 
six  tons).  But  the  charges  have  been  considerably  reduced  for  all 
articles  exported  in  lai'ge  quantities,  such  as  cereals,  flour,  wood,  &c., 
and  important  facilities  have  been  granted  for  alimentary  luxuries 
sent  to  large  towns ;  lastly,  very  advantageous  prices  have  been 
granted  for  retui-ning  not  only  to  the  capital,  but  also  to  the  pro- 
vincial chief  towns  which  have  a  specialty  for  certain  articles,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  special  rates  have  been  fixed  for  various  goods  such 
as  coal,  firewood,  stores,  &c.  This  completes  the  number  of  special 
tariffs,  which  in  other  countries  play  such  an  important  part. 

As  by  the  equalisation  and  reduction  of  passenger  fares,  all  the 
free  tickets  have  been  abolished,  as  well  as  the  special  rates 
(excepting  the  workmen's  tickets),  so  the  Avhole  system  of  allow- 
ances ceased  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  rates  for  goods,  thus 
there  are  now  only  the  cheap  fares,  within  everybody's  reach. 

This  system  has  been  in  force  since  the  1st  January,  1891,  on 
all  the  lines  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  State,  and  already  wo 
may  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  a  boon  for  the  people,  but;  that  the 
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financial  results  are  most  satisfactory,  since  the  receipts  instead  of 
diminishinij  have  increased.  Which  proves  once  ap^ain  that  with 
respect  to  transports,  tliere  i.s  no  better  financial  policy,  if  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  work  to  be  done  or  of  tlie  initiative  to  be  under- 
taken, than  to  give  the  public  every  facility  for  utilising  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

For  the  passenger  as  well  as  the  goods  traffic,  the  Hungarian 
minister  has  created  a  new  opening,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
■would  certainly  be  difficult  to  say  under  which  head  his  work  will 
have  the  most  advantageous  and  profitable  results. 

III. 

I  will  now  only  add  a  few  remarks  of  general  interest  to  my 
short  expose.  The  last  few  years  just  passed  re-echo  to  a  vibration 
due  solely  to  the  idea  of  a  social  reform.  However  vague  may  be 
this  idea,  and  to  whatever  excess  it  may  formerly  have  carried 
men  who  blindly  followed  its  impulse,  1  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  this  tendency  draws  its  origin  solely  from  the  most  noble 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  it. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  these  ideas  exist  does  not  as  yet  permit  us 
to  distinguish  their  outline.  Where  great  expectations  are  founded 
we  must  often  expect  to  meet  only  with  deceptions,  so  long  as  we 
are  concerned  only  with  experiments ;  for  what  is  a  boon  to  one 
person  is  too  often  only  a  burden  to  another.  What  pleases  towns- 
men may  be  only  a  subject  for  complaint  from  country  folk  :  the 
help  given  to  and  the  insiu*ance  of  workmen  only  weigh  upon  the 
manufacturers. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  reduction  in  railway  fares  :  this 
can  but  be  of  advantage  to  all.  Cheap  transportation  for  men  and 
goods  satisfies  the  interests  of  all  orders  of  society.  Opponents 
of  progress  ask  who  bears  the  cost  of  these  improvements.  The 
increase  of  cost  is  paid  by  the  increase  in  the  traffic,  which  only 
demands  a  little  more  fi'eedom  to  attain  enormous  dimensions^ 
And  this  increase  may  become  very  large  before  it  is  embarrassed 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  transport. 

Reform  in  transportation  is  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  vigorous 
expansion  of  the  forces  at  our  disposal,  a  fact  which,  advantageous 
to  all,  can  displease  very  few.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  railroads,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  type  of  progress, 
which  are  the  home  of  the  most  red-tape  conservatism  ?  Is  there  a 
single  practical  man  who  could  in  good  faith  assure  us  that  their 
working  is  not  cumbersome  and  hampered  by  a  thousand  stupidities, 
and  that  the  apparent  superiority  claimed  by  many  a  high  official 
blinds  him  to  the  obligations  which  he  has  to  fulfil  towards  the 
nation  in  whose  service  he  is  ? 

It  was  not  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  radical,  but  with  the 
reflection  of  a  statesman  who  understands  the  times  in  which  he 
lives,  and  wishes  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  greater  number,  that 
M.  Baross  introduced  his  reforms. 

Whatever  be  the  opposition  these  reforms  meet  with,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  and  worthy  idea  of  economic  and  social 
reform  which  they  realise  will  make  its  way  in  the  world.     And  it 
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will  not  bfi  the  least  merit  of  this  century,  so  much  run  down,  in 
■which  we  play  at  the  same  time  the  parts  of  spectatoi's  and  actors, 
to  have  obtained  that  any  proposal  really  salutary  and  beneficent 
to  humanity  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  suppressed. 

Those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  this  will  learn  it  to  their  cost. 


IV. — Tlie  Progress  of  Hippophagy  in  France  avd  on  the  Continent,  as 
shown  from  Statistics.  By  M.  Cn.  MonOT,  Municipal  Veterinary 
Siu'geon  at  Troyes,  &c.,  &c.  [Extract  from  the  Eepnrt  of  the 
Agricultural  Societi/  of  the  Department  of  the  Auhe,  No.  195, 
March,  1891.]     (Translated  by  Lees  Kxowles,  M.P.^*) 

"  "We  make  two  great  mistakes  in  France :  one  is  that  we 
exclude  horseflesh,  as  a  rule,  from  our  tables,  and  the  other,  that 
Ave  exclude  women  absolutely  from  parliament.  Hippophagy  and 
women's  suffrage  are  two  excellent  things,  which  we  discoun- 
tenance, merely  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  them." 

This  in  effect  was  the  beginning  of  an  election  speech  delivered 
by  Madame  Astie  de  Valsayre,  as  a  parliamentary  candidate,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Montmartre  in  September,  1889. 

The  orator  who  associated  in  that  way  gastronomy  and  politics 
was  quite  right,  at  nil  events  so  far  as  regards  the  food  which 
Is.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  and  his  followers  have  so  successfully 
advocated.  Plenty  of  people,  in  fact,  condemn  horseflesh  merely 
from  hearsay,  and  refuse  to  eat  it,  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like.  On  the  one  hand  are  persons  who,  like  the 
sheep  of  Panurge  of  Bahelais,  follow  blindly  the  example  of  others, 
and  on  the  other  are  persons  whose  prejudices  are  fixed. 

Contrary  to  what  the  audience  of  Madame  Astie  de  Valsayre 
might  have  believed,  a  fair  number  of  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women have  for  a  long  time  been  eating  a  considerable  quantity  of 
horseflesh  as  food,  which  suited  their  palate  as  well  as  their  purse. 
But  these  buyers  of  cheap  meat  are  in  favour  of  a  hippophagy 
which  is  rational,  and  of  horseflesh  which  is  carefiiUy  inspected. 
They  would  all  have  quickly  abandoned  their  favourite  stalls  if, 
instead  of  horses  from  proper  slaughter-houses,  they  had  been 
supplied  with  horses  which  were  emaciated  and  cachectic,  such  as 
those  in  w^hich  M.  Decroix  delights.  Practical  hippophagists  do 
not  share  the  convictions  of  our  worthy  colleague  in  respect  of 
food  and  health.  They  follow  him  half-way  on  the  road  which  he 
has  marked  out,  and  stop,  like  sensible  people,  at  the  door  of  his 
pathological  kitchen.  Whoever  has  the  good  luck  to  take  up  the 
work  of  Is.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  must  be  careful  to  x'emember 
that  exaggeration  is  a  fault — even  in  hippophagy. 

So  great  has  been  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
sumers of  solipedes  (horses,  a.sses,  and  mules),  that  in  many  places, 
apparently,  the  price  of  horseflesh  has  risen  considerably  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  although  it  has  not  risen  with  such 
I'apidity  as  in  Denmark  (A)*  during  the  last  iew  years,  or  quite 

»  See  the  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1890,  p.  592. 
*  See  the  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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recently  in  Germany  (B).  In  France  hiipopliagy,  although  it  is 
still  within  the  reach  of  people  of  small  means,  has  matle  surprising 
progress.  In  several  places  ordinary  butchers  have  been  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  competition  of  the  new  trade.  At  Toulouse,  for 
instance,  where,  I  think,  more  horses  are  consumed  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  any  other  town  in  France,  the  butchers' 
guild  has  formed  itself  into  a  scrt  of  union  against  the  sale  of 
horseflesh.  To  judge  from  M.  .Saint-Auue,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  anti-hippophagists  of  Languedoc,  hippophagy,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  "a  scourge  which  threatens  to  ruin  and  completely  destroy 
commerce,  industr}-,  and  agricultnre."  As  a  remedy  for  this 
terrible  calamity,  he  proposes  to  withdraw  horseflesh  from  general 
consumption,  or  to  impose  upon  it  a  tax  like  that  imposed  upon  the 
products  of  an  ordinary  slaughter-house. 

The  statement  of  the  grievance  of  the  Toulouse  guild  is  preceded 
by  rather  elaborate  statistics  relating  to  the  consumption  of  horse- 
flesh in  France.  As  this  document,  which  was  drawn  up  from 
information  supplied  by  several  municipalities,  has  every  right  to 
be  considered  accurate,  it  would  be  desii-able,  I  think,  to  in.sert  an 
abstract  of  it  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Ti'oyes.  I  shall  add 
some  further  information  and  figures,  which  will  enable  a  com- 
paHson  to  be  made  of  the  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  several 
places  (see  Tables  A  and  B). 

Xuraber  of  Solipedes  {Horses,  Asses,  and  Mides)  offered  for  consumption  as  Human  FoodJ 
in  diferent  Tovsns,  £-c.,  in  France;  A,  during  1887  ;  B,  during  the  time  named. 


Towns,  Sec,  referred 

to  iu  Tables  A  and  B, 

or  in 

one  of  them. 

Table  A.— 1887. 

Table  15.— Various  Dates.                        iH 

Refer- 
ence 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

of 
Solipedes 
Con- 
sumed. 

Number 

of 

Horses 

per 

Cent. 

Number 
of 

Solipede;- 

per  i,coo 

liiliabi- 

taiitg. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Solipedes 
Con- 
sumed. 

Total 
Number  ot 
Horses 
Con- 
sumed. 

Dates  during  which          1 

tlie  Solipedes  were  offered    % 

for                      1 

Consumption.             • 

■1 

2 

Department  of  the'] 
Seine,  Paris  and  > 
Suburbs  J 

Toulouse 

16,446 

3,805 
3,291 
2,188 
1,329 

1,027 

917 

900 

818 
765 
683 

509 

490 

93 

75 

37 

70 

95 
95 

93 
34 
88 
95 

6 
27 

M 

26 

1 1  < 
20 

12 

8 
16 

2 
4 

275,600 

26,887 
5,682 

24,345 
7,844 

11,541 

4,550 

249 

1,568 
7,028 

12,115 
2,203 

10,200 
2,080 
2,898 
3,289 
3,501 
5,421 

266,312 
19,372 

3,804 
4,674 
3,102 

1,215 
6,409 
11,318 

2,645 
1,329 
3,049 
5, '53 

From  July  9,  1866,  m 
Jan.  1,  1889              T 

In  10  years,  1878-87     ; 
„     4      „         '73-76     , 
„  10     „        '78-87 
„    7      „        '72-78 

til 

5 

Lyon    

Marseille 

Tours  

„     6      „         '82-87 
6                '82-87 

'a 
6-j  b 

Reims 

From  Oct.  12,  1868,  to 

Jan. 1,  1869 
In    4  years,  1874-77 
,,  10      „         '78-87 
„  18      .,         '72-89 
„     2      „         '76-77 
„  10      „         '78-87 
„     8      „         '80-87 
„     5      „         '83-87 
„     6      „         '82-87 
„     9      „         '79-87 
10               '78-87 

9 
10 
11 

Troyes 

Lille 

Angers 

Roubaix  

Beziers     

12 

Bordeaux    

13 

Saint- Jitienne 
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Number  of  SoUpedes  {Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules)  ofcredfor  consiimption  as  Iluvian 

Food — Contd. 


T.Mu.K  .\.— 1887. 

Taklk  li 

— Varions  Dates. 

Uiler- 

Towns,  Stc,  referred 

eiuL- 

to  in  Tables  A  and  B, 

Number 

Number 

Number 

'I'olal 

Total 

Dates  during  wliicli 

Nuni- 
l.er. 

or  in 
one  of  tlioni. 

of 
Solipedes 

of 
Horses 

of 
Solipedes 
per  1,000 

Niiinl)er 

of 
Solipedes 

NtimliiT  of 
Horses 

the  Solipedes  were  offered 
for 

Con- 

per 

Iiilia 

)i- 

Coll- 

Con- 

sumed. 

Cent. 

tnnls. 

suiiied. 

sumed. 

Ciinsuniption. 

11 

Sctlun   

478 
45'' 

93 

-4 
4 

2,841 

2.6';5 

In    6  years,  1882-87 
„     6      „         '82-87 

ir. 

Rouen  

2,719 

^»^c^ 

ifi 

13rest    

400 
391 

377 

97 

6 

7 

1,915 

1,862 

17 

Bc'saiKjoii     

,.  10      „      1878-87 

18 

Amicus    

94 

3,860 

103 

1,458 

3. 611 

„  10      „         '78-87 

19(1' 

Le  Havre    

4 

{ 

„  1883. 

I* 

„     4  years,  1884-87 

'-o{l 

Lc  Mans 

m 

85 

6 

{ 

1,031 
997 

832 

„     5     „         '83-87 

„     2      ,,         '88-89 

21 

Lisieiix    

5^i 

87 

y 

362 

315 

„     2      „         '86-87 

22(f 

Mont  auban 

300 

80 

1 1 

{ 

679 
573 

548 

523 

„     6      „         '82-87 

L^ 

„  1889. 

23 

Xantes 

271 

i68 

84 

'. 

1,329 

871 

1,321 

754 

1,338 
1,104 

573 

„     6  years,  1882-87 
„     3      „         '85-87 

24 

Bourses  

25 

Grenoble 

-59 
-49 
198 

.8+ 

86 

18 

754 
1,342 
1,291 

872 
94 

614 

„     3      „         '85-87 

2fi 

Calais  

„  10      „         '78-87 

27 

Meliin 

92 
93 

16 

3 
3 

{ 

„  10     „        '78-87 

28 

Rcnnes     

„     6      „         '82-87 

20|" 

Dijon  

„     2      „         '78-79 

L^ 

.,     5      „         '83-87 

30 

Cliateauroiix  

165 
158 

89 

8 

1,299 

1,186 

„  10      „         '78-87 

31 

Arras  

93 

6 

1,043 

974 
764 

„  10      „         '78-87 

32 

Valenciennes  

139 

103 

97 

9- 

52 



c; 

765 

,.  10      „         '78-87 

33 

Anfouleme 

84 

3 

923 

34 

Versailles    

„  10      „      1878-87 

35 

Belfort    



5 

30 

Saint-Bricuc   

— 

3 

— 

-{ 

Unsuccessful     attempt 

in  18ts7 

37 

Castres     

44 

55 

— 

„ 

132 

294 

71 

In    2  vears,  1886-87 

3K 

Chatillon-sur-Seine 

„  15"    „         '74-88 

39 

Roniilly-sur-Scine  .... 

30 

— 

4 

— 

— 

—                   — 

40 

Issoudun 

27 

■ — 

305 
125 

279 

„  10      „         '78-87 

41 

Epinal 

„     4      „         '84-87 

42 

At  Nice  (42)  the  con- 
.*uinptiou  of  lior.-e- 
tlcsb.  lias  been  in- 
significant.          At 

1 

43 

Avignon    (43),    at 

44 

Toulon     (44),    and 

45 

at  Cherbourg  (45), 
attempts     to     pro- 

mote    hippophagy. 

)-   - 

— 

— 

— 

1887 

of  which  there  have 

been   several,  have 

not  been  successful. 

Nor  liave  they  been 

successful    at    Pau 

-«5 

(46),    where    only 
ii     solipedes    were 
slaughtered. 
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Number  of  Solipedes  {Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules)  offered  for  Consumption  as  Human 

Food — Contd. 


Towns,  Sec,  referred 

to  in  Tables  A  and  B, 

or  in 

one  of  them. 

Tablk  a— 1887. 

Tablk  B. — Various  Dates. 

Refer- 
ence 
Num- 
ber. 

Number 

of 
Solipedes 

Con- 
sumed. 

Number 

of 

Horses 

per 

Cent. 

Nunilier 

of 

Soli))e(le< 

per  i.oco 

Inliabi- 

tant?. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Solipedes 
Con- 
sumed. 

Total 
Number  of 
Horses 
Con- 
sumed. 

Dates  during  which 

the  Solipedes  were  offered 

for 

Consumption. 

47 

Cliartres 

— 

—           — 

2,283 
500 
200 

505 

2,097 
30 

22 

111 

6 

9 

1,931 
289 

433  1 
9 

-1 

In  10  years,  1878-87 

48 

Cctte    

„  10      „         '78-87 

49 

Chateaudun    

„  10     „         '78-87 

50 

Orleans    

In  1  year,  from  Oct.  1, 

51 

Nancy 

1888,  to  Oct.  1,  1889 
In  6  years,  1873-78 

52 
53 

Vendeiivre-sur-Barsc 

From  Dec.  2,  1888,  to 

Feb.  15,  1890 
In  2  months,  Feb.  and 

54 

Laval  

! 

March,  1890 
In  188G  (imsuccessfid) 
From     1886    to    1888 

(imsuccessfid) 
In  January,  1891 
500  horses  were  used  at 

a    sausaofA    maniifnf?- 

55 
56 

57 

Yienne  (Isere)    

Sainte-Savine  (Aube) 

Beaucaire    

[  1       ton-  in  1873 

In  thi.s  way,  the  Aube  fanners  yvill  learn  what  to  believe  about 
the  scourge  which  is  said  to  threaten  them.  They  will  see  that,  in 
many  places,  horse-butchers  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
butchers.  They  may  then  think  that  perhaps  the  latter  have  a 
grievance,  but  that  the  agriculturist  does  not  suffer  any  more  than 
the  consumer.  In  fact,  a  horse  that  would  bring  its  master  I5frs. 
to  2ofrs.  (i2s.  to  i6s.)  after  it  had  been  killed  and  skinned,  would, 
when  used  for  food,  bring  him  an  additional  sum  of  50  frs.  to 
100  frs.  {7.1.  to  4/.),  and  sometimes  more. 

This  extra  value  should  not  be  despised  by  the  farmer,  who 
could  not  gain  a  brass  farthing  more  for  his  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and 
sheep,  were  he  not  to  send  his  horses  to  the  slaughter-house  when 
they  are  no  longer  fit  for  work.  Hippophagy  is  really  not  the 
cause  of  the  depreciation  in  price  of  French  cattle,  but  rather  it  is 
the  importation  of  oxen  from  North  America,  brought  alive  to  the 
Villette  market,  and  frozen  mutton  brought  by  transatlantic  steamers 
or  German  railways. 

Why  do  not  ordinary  butchers  lament  over  the  damage  done  to 
our  agiiculture  by  this  international  trade  ?  Because  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  it.  And  so,  I  cannot  tell 
farmers  too  often,  sell  your  horses  for  slaughter  when  they  are 
past  work,  but  sell  them  while  they  are  still  in  good  condition,  or 
else  they  will  be  refused  for  public  consumption. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  is  a  tabulated  list  of  my  printed 
authorities.  The  manuscript  or  unpublished  authorities  are  official 
documents  from  Troyes  (7),  Chatillon  (38),  Sens  (53),  and  Saiute- 
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Savine  (56).  Information  also  has  been  kindly  supplied  to  nic  by 
several  colleagues,  •who  are  veterinary  inspectors  of  slaughter- 
houses: j\r.  Come,  of  Mans  (20Z>),  M.  Bayrou,  of  j\Iontauban  (22&), 
M.  Pcllerin,  of  Homilly  (39),  M.  Francois,  of  Orleans  (50)  (K), 
M.  Rovouy,  of  Vieune  (Isere)  (55),  M.  Martin,  of  Vendeuvre  (52), 
:\I.  Bojoly,  of  Epinal  (J),  M.Haas,  of  Metz  (V),  and  :\r.  Arcliibald 
Robinson,  of  Greenock,  Scotland  (S). 

The  tirst  horse-butcher's  shop  in  Paris  was  opened  on  the  9th 
July,  1860.  The  number  of  solipedes  killed  in  that  year,  between 
that  date  and  the  31st  December,  was  only  902 :  it  rose  to  2,758 
in  1869,  to  65,000  during  the  exceptional  period  of  the  Siege  and 
the  Commune,  to  5,732  in  1872,  and  to  10,619  in  1877.  The 
number  of  horse-butchei's'  shops  was  forty-eiglit  on  the  1st  January, 
1874,  and  one  huudi*ed  and  thirty-two  on  the  1st  January,  1889. 
At  the  present  moment  the  price  of  horseflesh  is  nearly  half  the 
price  of  the  corresponding  cuts  of  beef.  For  instance,  the  price  of 
a  tillet  of  beef  {jilet  de  hceuf)  is  2  frs.  50  c.  (2s.)  for  500  grammes 
(about  1  lb.),*  and  that  of  a  fillet  of  horse  (filet  de  cheval)  is 
I  fr.  25  c,  or,  in  other  words,  half  the  price  for  the  same  weight. 
The  inferior  cuts,  which  cost  from  40  c.  to  50  c.  (4^/.  to  ^d.)  iu  the 
case  of  beef,  cost  from  20  c.  to  30  c.  (zd.  to  yl.)  in  the  case  of 
horseflesh  (D). 

The  number  of  solipedes  seized  after  slaughter  as  unfit  for 
human  food  was  3,583  out  of  203,537,  from  1868  to  1884,  that  is 
to  say  in  eleven  vears  (E),  304  out  of  18,435  ^'^  1886  (F),  and  245 
out  of  16,446  in  1887)  (G). 

The  official  statistics  from  Lyons  for  1873-76  are  below  the  mark, 
because  for  a  long  time  two  butchers  there  killed  fraudulently  the 
greater  number  of  the  solipedes  which  they  sold  for  food.  At  the 
end  of  December,  1876,  there  were  five  horse-butchers'  shops  in 
Lj-ons  (H),  while  there  were  only  three  there  in  1868." 

In  1880,  there  wei'e  three  horse-butchers'  shops  in  Bordeaux, 
which  supplied  altogether  about  4,500  kilogrammes  (between  4  and 
5  tons)  of  meat  per  month  (1). 

At  Troyes,  hippophagy  first  made  its  appearance  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  On  the  25th  January,  1869,  the  establishment 
there  of  two  horse-butchers'  shops  was  celebrated  by  a  hippophagical 
banquet,  which  took  place  in  the  Circus  Hall.  M.  Decroix  presided, 
and  he  was  supported  by  Messieurs  Dosseur  et  Paynot,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  table." 

Hippophagy  is  in  a  fair  w'ay  towards  extension  at  Troyes. 
There  were  consumed  there  912  horses  and  49  asses  and  mules  iu 
1888,  and  996  horses  and  68  asses  and  mules  in  1889,  while  in  189<> 
the  consumption  rose   to   1,231   horses  and  71  asses    and  mules. 

'"  Half  kilogramme  =  i*i  Ih. 

"  There  are  also  horse-butchers'  shops  in  many  provincial  towns.  There  are 
three  at  Nancy,  three  at  Lyons,  two  at  Strasbourg,  and  there  are  shops  at  Rouen, 
Lille,  Metz,  INInlhousp,  .Saint-Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Amiens,  Arras,  Saint-Omer, 
Cambrai,  Peronue,  IJayeux,  Le  Havre,  Guigne,  and  Ch;1tillon-sur-Seine.  See 
La  Viande  de  Cheval,  by  L.  A.  Bourguin.     Paris,  1868,  p.  15. 

■  Revue  Af/ricole  Eejionale  de  UAuhe,  t.  7.  Troyes,  1868-69,  pp.  283  et 
■seq.;  Journal  de  I'Auhe,  No.  16,  27th  and  2Sth  January,  1869. 
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The  annual  rate  of  consumption  pei-  i,ooo  Inhabitants  has  thus 
risen  year  by  year  from  twenty-one  in  1888  and  twenty-tliiee  in 
1889,  to  twenty-eight  in  1890.  The  horse-butchers'  shops  there 
were  fifteen  in  number  in  August,  1890,  of  which  thirteen  ^vere 
shops  in  the  town,  and  two  were  in  the  cential  market.  These 
bad  increased  to  seventeen  on  the  1st  January,  1891,  of  which 
fourteen  were  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  three  in  the 
market. 

Horseflesh  is  sold  epluchee,  that  is  to  say  without  bones,  fat  and 
skin,  the  tendons  and  tissues  attached  {apon(k-roses  et  tisszo  con- 
jonctif),  at  the  following  price  per  half  kilogramme  (about  i  lb.) : — 
Fillet,  till  lately,  90  c.  (grf.))  i^ow  i  fr.  (io5.),  and  even  i  fr.  10  c. 
(i  u?.):  beefsteak  and  roastmeat  cut  from  the  ribs  {trains  dp.  cotes), 
sirloin,  rump,  good  portions  of  the  quarter  (cuisse),  and  other  sucli 
parts,  50c.  (5''^),  and  even  60c.  (fid.);  the  more  or  less  inferior 
portions  30  c.  to  40  c.  (3CZ.  to  4c/.)  ;  fat  which  has  not  been  liquefied, 
up  to  50  c.  {$d.);  cat's  meat  (parings  and  cleanings),  20  c.  {2d.); 
sausage,  80  c.  (id.),  and  i  fr.  (lOcZ.),  according  as  it  is  fresh  or 
dry;  liver  and  heart,  30  c.  (3'i.)  per  half  kilogramme  (about  i  lb.)  ; 
bi^ains,  50c,  to  60c,  {'^d.  to  6d.)  apiece.  As  a  rule,  an  ass  is  sold 
at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  a  horse,  and  moi-e  frequently  without 
being  cut  up  {epluchage).  From  1st  October,  1884,  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  the  carcasses  of  351  horses,  6  asses,  and  4  mules  were 
seized,  after  slaughter,  in  the  slaughter-houses,  as  unfit  for  human 
food.  Besides  this  total  of  361  soli  pedes,  there  were  also  a  great 
number  of  which  parts  were  seized  for  different  reasons,  amonji" 
the  5,879  horses  and  320  asses  and  mules  offered  for  public  con- 
sumption during  the  same  period.  The  total  amount  of  bad  meat 
thus  seized  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  90,000  kilogrammes 
(about  TOO  tons). 

The  reasons  for  all  the  seizures  Avere  as  follows :  — 

Consummation  {etis.ie)  :  244  hoi'ses,  2  asses,  4  mules. 

Cachexy  {cachexie) :  62  horses,  3  asses. 

Chronic  glanders  {morve  chronique)  :  4  horses. 

Suspected  glanders  {suspicion  de  morve) :   i  horse. 

Melanosis  {melanose  ge'neralisee)  :  26  horses. 

Carcinoma  {carcinose  generalisee)  :    i  horse. 

Tumour  {sarcomatose  generalisee)  :    i  horse. 

Lymphatic  ailment  {lympJiadenie  generalisee)  :    i  horse. 

Complete  degeneration  of  the  fatty  tissues  and  muscles  :  2  horses. 

A  state  of  general  fever  and  miserable  condition  brought  on  by 
overwork,  with  or  without  traumatism,  paraplegia,  &c. :  8  horses. 

Natui^al  or  accidental  death :   i  horse,  i  ass. 

At  Epinal  the  greater  number  of  horses  killed  at  the  communal 
abattoir  are  used  at  an  establishment  of  pisciculture. 

At  Orleans,  all  horseflesh  is  sold  without  bones  and  without 
tendons  {apone'vroses)  at  20  c.  to  50  c.  {2d.  to  ^d.)  per  half  kilo- 
gramme (about  I  lb.)  (J).  The  price  of  a  filet  is  from  75  c.  {j^d.) 
for  the  same  weight.  There  are  only  two  horse-butchers'  shops 
there,  and  the}'  are  in  the  market  (K). 

Formerly  those  people  at  Sainte-Savine  who  wanted  to  buy 
horseflesh  could  get  it  only  at  Troyes.     Certainly  they  had  not 
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much  diflBculty,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  two  places. 
Now,  however,  there  are  two  shops  there  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  beginning  of  1890. 

Table  (  . — Xumber  of  Solipedes  offered  for  Comtimption  as  Huraan  Food  in  !=.or<>r(d 
Toxrns  in  E^irope  dnrimj  the  Periods  named. 


Numbtr.  1      Countn-. 

Town. 

Number  of  Solipedes. 

'1 

i 
If  )■    Belgium 

1 
iiij 

.I^Brussels  j^ 

i  Liege {t 

1  Cliarleroi       (town"l 
1^     and  suburbs)  ....  J 

About  900  horses  per  year  towards  1883 
812  horses  in  1886 
4,687  horses  in  11  j-cars,  lSGt)-79 
724  horses  in  1883 

About  50  hor.ses  per  week  in  1889 

Vienna     ■<  b 

1,180  horses  in  1854 
4,725      „      from  18G3  to  18G6 
3,63y       ,,      horsesiiil875(10horse-butL-liers' 
shops) 

I  <-' 

1 

Germany  1 

!            i 

i 

Metz    

Altona 

■{t 

650  to  700  horses  in  1887 

582  horses  and  mules,  and  2  asses,  in  1889 

i;^o       ,,       in  1863 

All 

8'^       „ 

VIII 

Hanover 

About  i,ooo  horses  per  year  about  1881. 
1,302  horses  in  1803 
25,873  horses  in  8  years,  1865-72 
About  6,000  horses  per  year  about  1884 
3,905  horses  in  12  years,  1859-70 
About  100  horses  per  montli  in  1885 
510  horses  in  1864  and  1865 
336         „         1875 
55         >.           '76 
375         >.           '85 
368  horses  from  Oct.  1, 1884,  to  Sept.  30, 1885 

IX 

X 

XI 
XII 

Berlin 

- 
Munich   

Nuremberg 

■■{t 
■it 

XllI 

xivj 

Bernbourg-sur 
^^Lu.beck 

-Saale 

XYl 
1 

1 

XTlJ 

Holland 

f  Amsterdam 

-! 
1 

l^Utrccht   

.,  < 

'a 
h 

1,401  horses  and  3  asses  slaughtered  in  the 

town  in  1888 
41 1  horses  brought  into  the  town  slaughtered 

in  1888 
1,6 11  horses  slaughtered  in  the  town  in  1889 
496  horses  brought  into  the  town  slaughtered 

in  1889 
At  least  I  or  2  horses  per  week  in  1890 

According  to  M.  Thomassen,  Professor  at  the  Veterinai*y 
School  at  Utrecht,  from  whom  I  have  just  received  information 
about  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  (XV) — (XVI),  hippophagy  is  in 
great  favour  in  Rotterdam.  Horseflesh  is  used  for  human  food, 
but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  (L),  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  as,  for  instance, 
in   Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Venice,  and  Sicily  (JNE).     It  flourishes  at 
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IMilan,  altlioug-h  people  turn  up  their  noses  at  it  in  Turin  (N). 
In  the  latter  town,  only  55  horses  were  killed  at  the  abattoir  in 
1888,  and  all  the  meat  was  used  as  food  for  the  animals  in  the 
zoological  gardens  (0).  M.  Manuel  Pi-ieto  y  Prieto  is  sorry  that 
hippophagy  has  not  been  adopted  in  Spain,  where  it  "woald  benefit 
numbers  of  poor  workpeople  for  whom  ordinary  meat  is  a  luxury 
on  account  of  its  high  price  (P).  M.  Juan  Morcillo  Olalla  contends 
that  the  price  of  horses  in  Spain  is  so  liigh,  that  cheap  food  cannot 
be  obtained  from  them  for  the  poorer  classes  (Q). 

Horseflesh  is  not  considered  tit  for  human  food  in  Bucharest 
(R),  Scotland  (S),  or  England  (T).  On  seveial  occasions,  especially 
in  1868,  1875,  and  1878,  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  hippophagy  into  London  (U).  At  the  same  time,  much 
hoj'seflesh  is  sold  there — for  cats  and  dogs  (Y). 

The  statistics  published  year  by  year  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  give  the  number  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  killed  for 
human  food  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  They  ought  to  include 
also  a  return  of  the  solipedes  used  for  food  in  the  provinces. 
Pi"obably  such  a  return  -would  be  granted  if  it  were  asked  for. 
The  suggestion  might  be  adopted  by  the  Horseflesh  Society,  which 
has  done  so  much  already  towards  the  development-  of  hippophagy 
in  France.  The  day  of  banquets  is  past.  Statistics  must  now 
play  their  part  in  order  to  convince  those  who  decry  horseflesh, 
that  at  this  moment  it  is  a  food  which  is  much  sought  after. 
Nothing  is  more  eloquent  than  figures :  this  is  proved  by  the  use 
and  abuse  of  them  for  even  every  kind  of  advertisement. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  reader  of  the  AgriculttLral 
Gazette  of  the  Aiibe  would  send  nae  any  statistics  not  included  in 
this  article,  and  I  should  also  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  rules 
and  regulations  in  force  in  France  and  in  other  countries  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  butchers'  meat,  and  the  management  of 
slaughter-houses. 

Index  of  Refekexces. 
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V. — "J.  Century  of  Land  Values:^''  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  oi  the  20th  April, 
1889,  and  has  been  held  over  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  other  matter.  As  a  permanent  record,  however,  it 
remains  of  interest : — 

"  Sir, — In  these  times,  when  the  rental  and  marketable  value 
of  land  are  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  state  that  the 
savings  of  the  community  run  riot  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is 
interesting  to  those  who  are  connected  with  the  land  to  bring  to 
light  all  facts  bearing  on  the  question. 

"  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  promised  new  ^Ministry  of 
Agriculture  should  be  the  registration  of  the  prices  of  farm 
produce  and  of  the  price  and  rental  value  of  all  lands  that  change 
hands. 

"  In  France  it  is  always  possible  with  but  little  trouble  to 
ascertain  from  official  sources  the  ruling  value  of  agTicultural  land 
throughout  the  Republic.  Thus  '  land  not  under  buildings  '  in  that 
country  in  1851  was  returned  as  worth  2oL  izs.  per  acre  ;  in  1879, 
29/.  105. ;  in  1884,  2  8 /.per  acre,  and  so  on. 

"  By  land  '  not  under  buildings  '  is  meant  agricultural  land  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  towns,  villages,  mansions,  parks,  &c. 

''  We  have  prepared  from  our  books  for  another  purpose  the 
following  summary,  which,  as  it  has  now  served  its  turu,  Avould  in 
the  ordinary  course  be  buried  away  with  its  set  of  papers,  but  if 
you  think  there  are  any  details  interesting  to  the  public  we  should 
be  pleased  for  it  to  be  put  to  that  purpose. 

"■  The  total  acreage  of  England  and  Wales  is  somewhere  about 
37  millions  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  dealt  with  in  the  Domesday 
Book  of  1875  is  over  34  millions,  leaving  2^  millions  of  unascer- 
tainable  description,  such  as  roads,  wastes,  rivers,  churchyards,  &c. 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  metropolis 
and  waste  lands. 

"  Of  the  above  37  millions,  the  Church  lands  and  those  under 
mortmain  amount  to  about  2^  millions. 

"  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  all  estates  of  over  6,000  acres  in 
any  one  county  are  entailed ;  these  amount  to  about  eight  millions 
of  acres,  and  being  entailed  do  not  often  come  into  the  market. 

"  The  holdings  under  one  acre  amount  to  about  142,000  acres. 

"  Then  there  are  what  may  be  called  the  fancy  properties — viz., 
the  grounds,  park,  and  curtilage  of  mansions  and  residences  of  a 
superior  sort,  standing  in  from  3  to  20,  or  up  to  100,  acres  of  land, 
but  with  no  farm  lands  occupied  by  tenants  appurtenant  thereto. 
AVe  have  no  certain  data,  but  we  think  these  may  safely  be  put  at 
half  a  million  acres. 

"  Neither  are  there  convenient  means  of  ascertaining  the  acre- 
age of  farm  land  in  commercial  holdings  of  i  to  30  aci'ss — viz., 
the  accommodation  fields  near  towns  and  villages,  and  market 
gardens,  orchards,  and  small  farms — but  these  may  be  safely  put 
at  4^  million  acres. 
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"  There  I'emain    1 8   millions  of  acres  of  wliafc   may  be   called 
marketable  land : — 

Acres. 

Church  and  mortmain  2,500,000 

Entailed  estates 8,000,000 

Holdings  imder  t  acre   141,271 

Fancy  pi'operties    500,000 

SNiall  holdings  up  to  30  acres  4,500,000 

Marketable  agricultural  estates    18,358,739 


34,000,000 


The  last  is  held  in  estates  of  from  6.000  acres  in  extent  down  to 
30  acres.  It  is  purely  agricultural  and,  beyond  the  residences  of 
the  landlords,  comprises  the  arable,  pasture,  and  woodland,  free  of 
or  easily  freed  from  settlement,  and  which  once  in  a  genei'ation,  or 
at  the  most  in  every  two  generations,  comes  into  the  market  and 
<jhanges  hands. 

"  The  following  summary  shows  the  average  prices  and  rentals 
of  a  representative  portion  of  this  last  class  of  land  for  a  hundred 
vears : — 


Nnniber 

Rental 

Kent 

Price 

Number  of 

Average  Price 

Year. 

01 

per 

Price  Sold  for. 

per 

Yenrs' 

of  Wheal 

Acres  Sold. 

tliereof. 

Acre. 

Acre. 

PurcliKSe. 

per  Quarter. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

.V.           d. 

1781.... 

358 

250 

14 

11,575 

11 

45 

46         - 

'82.... 

709 

460 

13 

26,582 

37 

57 

49       3 

'83.... 

1,463 

1,352 

18 

50,069 

34 

37 

54       3 

'84.... 

4,694 

5,257 

22 

146,060 

31 

28 

50       4 

'85.... 

4.722 

5,106 

22 

140,000 

30 

28 

43        I 

'86.... 

7,670 

7,563 

20 

314,071 

41 

41 

40       - 

'87.... 

1,274 

1,097 

18 

60,582 

47 

55 

42       5 

'88.... 

1,260 

1,437 

23 

34,682 

28 

24 

46       4 

'89.... 

1,384 

1,280 

18 

29,621 

22 

24 

5^-       9 

1790.... 

5,483 

6,149 

22 

230,187 

42 

37 

54       9 

"91.... 

7,450 

8,217 

22 

260,409 

35 

34 

48       7 

'92.... 

1,428 

1,384 

20 

36,268 

25 

26 

43       - 

'93.... 

1,284 

1,157 

20 

27,424 

21 

21 

49       3 

'94.... 

1,180 

1,304 

22 

31,040 

26 

24 

'95.... 

6,492 

5,261 

17 

212,589 

11 

26 

— 

'96.... 

2,890 

3,561 

25 

117,820 

40 

33 

— 

'97.... 

4,765 

4,982 

21 

130,270 

27 

26 

53       9 

•  '98.... 

4,687 

5,041 

21 

131,420 

28 

26 

1^1      10 

'99.... 

5,281 

6,357 

24 

217,210 

41 

33 

69       - 

1800.... 

7,187 

8,023 

22 

230,472 

32 

29 

113      10 

'01.... 

5,945 

5,070 

17 

202,859 

34 

40 

119        6 

'02... 

6,749 

7,000 

20 

272,141 

40 

39 

69      10 

'03.... 

7,540 

8,120 

21 

256,490 

34 

31 

=^8      10 

'04.... 

4,705 

5,047 

21 

124,400 

26 

25 

62        3 

'05.... 

3,270 

3,900 

24 

79,140 

24 

20 

89       9 

"06.... 

2,787 

3,462 

25 

115,280 

41 

33 

79        I 

'07.... 

5,438 

6,410 

20 

210,120 

39 

33 

75       4 

'08.... 

2,647 

3,600 

27 

194,100 

75 

54 

81        4 

'09... 

4,070 

4,640 

23 

127,820 

31 

28 

97       4 

r)30 

Mis 
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Year.    \ 

NiiiiiljL-r 
of 

Itcnliil 

Ueiit 
pur 

Price  Sold  for. 

Price      Number  of 
per           Ye«r8' 

Avcra[;e  Price 
of  Wlie»t 

1 

Acres  Soli]. 

thereof. 

Acre. 

Acre. 

furcliMse. 

per  Uuarter. 

1 

£ 

a. 

£              1 

£ 

.V.         ,1. 

1810... 

7,07s 

8,087 

23 

206,570 

29 

26 

106        5 

'11... 

7,013 

9,280 

26 

263,120 

38 

28 

95       3 

'12.... 

5,194 

7,069 

27 

211,416 

41 

30 

126       6 

'13.... 

8,930 

10,243 

23     i 

381,820 

43 

37 

109       9 

'14.... 

2,987 

3,731 

25  ! 

119,495 

40 

32 

74       4 

'15.... 

7,960 

7,663 

20 

315,604 

41 

41 

65       7 

'IC... 

8,74- 

11,480 

27 

287,642 

33 

25 

78       6 

'17.... 

9,774 

11,217 

23 

276,724 

28 

25 

96     11 

'18.... 

11,643 

11,540 

20 

312,478 

27 

27 

86       3 

'19.... 

10,585 

10,606 

20 

309,140 

29 

29 

74       6 

1820.... 

12,270 

14,760 

24 

642,571 

52 

42 

67     10 

"21... 

13,485 

15,170 

22 

427,853 

32 

28 

56       I 

'22.... 

14,827 

14,641 

19 

393,856 

26 

27 

4+       7 

'23..  . 

4,620 

5,006 

22 

139,600 

30 

28 

53       4 

'24... 

16,558 

16,162 

20 

426,415 

26 

26 

63      11 

'25.... 

10,925 

14,546 

26 

397,450 

36 

26 

68       6 

'26.... 

12,549 

19,150 

30  1 

639,950 

50 

33 

58       6 

'27.... 

71,462 

22,183 

6     1 

587,300 

8 

26 

58        6 

'28.... 

13,548 

14,268 

21 

402.080 

17 

28- 

60       5 

'29.... 

6,270 

6,430 

20 

180,431 

29 

28 

66       3 

1830.... 

4,410 

8,136 

37 

215,770 

48 

26 

64       3 

'31.... 

7,817 

11,562 

29 

266,740 

34 

23 

66       4 

'32.... 

8,102 

9,983 

24 

200,075 

25 

20 

58       8- 

'33... 

5.199 

9,282 

36 

209.250 

40 

23 

«;2     11 

'34.... 

3,767 

4,721 

25 

112,140 

27 

24 

46          2 

'35.... 

4,480 

6,190 

27 

133,948 

30 

22 

39       4 

'36.... 

24,685 

12,600 

10 

273,120 

11 

22 

48       6 

'37.... 

2,122 

2,645 

20 

69,060 

33 

26 

55     10 

'38.... 

9,747 

11,271 

23 

280,270 

28 

25 

64      7 

'39.... 

7,949 

11,479 

29 

280,970 

35 

24 

70       8 

1840... 

4,830 

6,041 

25 

169.505 

35 

28 

66       4 

'41... 

3,476 

5,108 

29 

147,729 

42 

29 

64       4 

'42... 

2,581 

2,736 

27 

73,000 

28 

27 

57       3 

'43... 

4>944 

5.633 

23 

i      148,485 

30 

26 

50        I 

'44... 

11,984 

15,950 

26 

457,530 

38 

28 

51        3 

'45... 

12,000 

14,200 

24 

!      400,500 

34 

28 

<o     10 

'46... 

6,435 

10,930 

34 

1      316,200 

50 

29 

54      8 

'47... 

6,349 

9,088 

29 

1      206,240 

33 

22 

69       9 

'48... 

12,000 

12,708 

20 

j      396,450 

33 

31 

50       6 

'49... 

9,315 

11,314 

24 

i      258,600 

28 

23 

44       2 

1850... 

■      3,556 

3.806 

22 

101,160 

29 

27 

40       2 

'51... 

.      6,172 

7,204 

23 

232,300 

38 

32 

38       6 

'52... 

4,066 

6,392 

2'; 

166,650 

34 

26 

40       8 

'53... 

■'   13,225 

17,542 

26 

1      485,000 

37 

28 

52     10 

'54... 

•!  '0,245 

16,680 

32 

!      332,340 

33 

20 

72       4 

'55.. 

•  12,753 

19,285 

30 

j      388,850 

30 

20 

74       8 

'56.. 

•  13,59+ 

18,424 

14 

1      484,820 

36 

26 

69       2 

'57.. 

■  15,105 

20,339 

27 

1      580,740 

38 

28 

k6       4 

'58.. 

•  24,658 

36,829 

30 

i  1,055,422 

42 

29 

44       2 

'59.. 

7,890 

13,365 

35 

j      357,860 

45 

27 

43       8 
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>iuml)er 

Uental 

Kent 

Price- 

Xumlur  of 

AvcrH2 

■  Price 

Vcar. 

of 

per 

Price  Sold  for. 

per 

Years' 

of  Wheat 

.\cresSoKI. 

thereof. 

Acre. 

Acre. 

Purchase. 

per  Qh 

arter. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

■1. 

(/. 

18G0.... 

8,764 

13,333 

30 

329,930 

3=; 

24 

5i 

2 

'01.... 

11,768 

11,098 

20 

337,655 

28 

28 

55 

4 

'02.... 

17,564 

17,853 

20 

618,340 

38 

35 

55 

4 

'63.... 

16,291 

18,958 

-3 

609,620 

37 

32 

44 

8 

'64.... 

I5.-J74 

24,500 

990,150 

65 

40 

40 

4 

'65.... 

10,946 

17,320 

;:: 

431,035 

40 

25 

41 

TO 

'G6.... 

11,02  1 

16,900 

28 

021,840 

52 

37 

49 

10 

'67.... 

14.335 

17,526 

-4 

474,000 

33 

27 

64 

4 

'68.. 

6,862 

8,909 

26 

360,600 

53 

41 

63 

8 

'69.... 

8,314 

9,000 

21 

330,945 

40 

37 

48 

2 

1870.... 

9,082 

11,254 

2  ^ 

462,813 

60 

41 

46 

10 

'71.... 

7,599 

11,982 

■^2 

480,480 

60 

4U 

56 

8 

'72.... 

6,511 

13.534 

4- 

399.000 

61 

30 

57 

- 

'73.... 

16,509 

24.335 

30 

922,940 

=  6 

37 

58 

8 

'74.... 

15,143 

21,420 

29 

937,150 

62 

14 

55 

8 

'75.... 

12,412 

18,130 

30 

553.000 

45 

31 

45 

2 

'70.... 

9.355 

13,846 

50 

436,000 

47 

32 

46 

2 

'77.... 

11.755 

19,110 

32 

676,050 

:;8 

36 

•^6 

8 

'78.... 

8,603 

12,545 

29 

407,000 

47 

38 

4.6 

4 

'79.... 

9,623 

13,710 

28 

352,500 

3" 

25 

43 

10 

1880.... 

12,519 

14,230 

22 

426,500 

34 

30 

44 

4 

875.936 

1,026,705 

— 

30,901,698 

~ 

— 

— 

'•  All  fancy  property,  heaths,  hoklings  under  30  acres,  building 
land,  &c.,  are  excluded  from  the  above.  It  consists  of  what  is 
called  purely  agricultural  land. 

"  To  analyse,  comment  on,  or  particularize  the  figures  in  the 
table  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  letter  ;  but  we  think  a 
fairly  accurate  use  of  the  ligui-es  could  be  made  if  they  were 
grouped  into  periods  of  five  years. 

"  The  appai-ent  violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  (but  they  ai-e 
not  more  sudden  than  some  of  the  differences  in  the  annual  prices 
of  wheat)  are  accounted  for  by  the  accident  that  more  land  came 
forw'ard  for  sale  in  one  year  than  another,  or  a  particularly  fine 
estate  and  one  of  poor  quality  came  each  into  one  of  two  consecu- 
tive yeai-s,  and  elevated  or  depressed  the  average  rental  or  sale 
value  of  those  years.  This,  however,  would  not  happen  if,  when 
the  ti-ansfer  deeds  came  to  be  stamped,  a  Government  department 
kept  a  register  of  the  quantity,  rent,  and  price  of  all  land  sold  in 
the  kingdom  in  each  year.  The  result  would  be  free  from  sudden 
fluctuations,  and  show  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  rents  and  prices. 

"  One  word  for  the  rents  and  prices  of  the  foregoing  list.  The 
properties  there  shown  are  only  those  that  have  been  sold  at  or 
within  a  time  after  the  auction ;  the  facts  and  figures  have  stood 
the  test  of  publicity,  no  estate  for  private  sale  being  included  in 
the  list. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  the  large  number  of  years'  purchase  that 
the  rentals  have  in  some  years  realised.     The  rent  is  not  the  full 
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mensnre  of  the  benefits  of  land  liolding,  and  that  tho}-  Imve  fctclied 
those  large  nnniber  of  3'ears'  purchase  in  open  competition  in  the 
public  market,  shows  that  the  amenities  attached  to  land  were  much 
appi-eciated. 

"  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"NoKTON,  Trist,  and  Gilbei:t. 
"  G2,  Old  Broad  Street." 


VI. — Preliminary  Note  on  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of 
Jlijgiene  and  the  Sixth  of  Democirapliy. 

Thk  most  noteworthy  Congress  of  the  j'ear  was  that  of  Hygiene 
and  Demogi-aphj-,  hekl  in  August  last,  and  jii'esided  over  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  its  social  success  was 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due,  and  to  whom  its  scientific  value 
was  not  Avithout  obligation,  as  will  doubtless  be  shown  when 
its  transactions  are  published.  Until  then  we  shall  not  be  in  a 
position  either  to  gauge  its  merits  or  to  touch  upon  its  defects, 
for  all  such  great  gatherings  are  not  without  a  fair  share  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  Although,  as  stated  by  Professor  Huxley 
in  his  last  address  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  scientific 
associations  are  not  dependent  upon  numbers,  or  the  sums  realised 
by  the  subscriptions  of  members,  for  their  value  as  instriiments  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  peripatetic  and  international  feasts 
of  reason  and  interchange  of  social  amenities  exercise  a  not  unim- 
portant influence  of  their  own.  They  attract  the  attention  of  many 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  in  a  position,  or  take  the  trouble  to 
influence  and  educate  public  opinion  in  such  important  matters  as 
several  of  those  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  congress  under 
consideration.  To  popularise,  without  vulgarising  (for  they  ai'e 
not  identical  in  meaning  or  application),  the  laws  which  govern 
the  truths  of  science  in  their  application  to  life  in  association, 
which  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  national  existence  in  all 
modern  civilised  communities,  is  in  itself  by  no  means  an  unimpor- 
tant end  to  attain.  To  bring  together,  again,  men  of  different 
nationalities,  and  thus  to  cultivate  and  increase  the  feelings  of 
mutual  respect  and  regai-d  which  ai'e  the  natural  outcome  of 
personal  and  social  intercommunion,  is  daily  becoming  of  increased 
interest  and  impoi'tance  in  the  public  and  private  relations  of  all 
nations,  which  are  bound  together  by  so  many  interests  common 
to  all,  and  separated  by  so  few  that  are  of  real  or  indeed  any 
antagonism.  Doubtless  ditt'erent  standards  of  civilisation  may  and 
do  co-exist,  whereby  the  prosperity  of  the  one  may  add  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  others.  This  may  be  done  without 
exciting  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  healthy  competition  and 
rivalry  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  International  Congresses. 

The  congress  was  arranged  in  two  divisions :  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  which  constituted  distinct  and  separate  bodies,  work- 
ing in  unison  for  reasons  determined  at  the  congress  held  at  Geneva 
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in  1882.  This  fact  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  sufficiently  recoo:- 
nised,  even  if  it  were  understood,  by  tlie  organising  committee; 
hence  some  degree  of  friction  and  misundei'standing,  which  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 

The  hygienic  division  was  subdivided  into  nine  sections,  num- 
bered in  rotation,  viz.,  (a)  Preventive  Medicine,  (b)  Bacteriology, 
(c)  the  relations  of  the  Di.seases  of  Animals  to  those  of  Man, 
((0  Infancy,  Childhood,  and  School  Life,  (e)  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  relation  to  Hygiene,  (/)  Architecture  in  relation  to 
Hygiene,  (g)  Engineering  in  relation  to  Hygiene,  (//)  Naval  and 
]\lilitary  Hygiene,  and  (i)  State  Hygiene. 

The  second  division,  Demography,  was  one,  and  not  sub- 
divided. 

The  congress  was  formally  opened  on  the  10th  of  August,  before 
a  well  packed  audience  in  St.  James's  Hall,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
President,  in  one  of  those  sound,  sensible,  practical  discourses  in 
the  utterance  of  which  he  has  no  rival.  In  truth  the  occasion 
was  one  which  needed  no  rhetorical  artifices  to  recommend  it  to 
the  cordial  appi-oval  of  the  many  nationalities  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  by  whom  it  Avas  responded  to  with  genuine  warmtli 
of  feeling  in  several  tongues,  by  men  of  mark.  The  arrangements 
for  this  meeting  left  much  to  be  desired,  for  which  no  sufficient 
explanation  has  yet  been  offered. 

(a.)  The  Section  of  Preventive  Medicine  was  presided  over  by 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  an  Indian  officer  of  many  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, and  he  was  assisted  by  twelve  vice-presidents,  a  strong 
council,  and  three  honorary  secretaries. 

The  chief  subjects  considered  by  it  were  :  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  epidemic  diseases  such  as  cholera  from  one  country  to 
another;  diphtheria,  with  reference  to  its  causes  and  prevalence, 
with  a  view  to  its  prevention  ;  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to  public 
health;  the  hospital  ambulance  organisation  of  the  metropolis; 
and  many  other  matters  so  intimately  connected  with  the  science 
of  medicine  as  to  be  little  adapted  for  so  mixed  an  audience  as 
attended  the  meetings. 

The  separation  of  preventive  from  curative  medicine,  and  from 
those  sciences  on  which  both  are  based,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
judicious  proceeding,  or  one  calculated  to  effect  the  end  intended. 

Throughout  the  congress,  in  all  its  sections  and  divisions,  the 
materials  for  digestion  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time 
allowed  for  their  disposal,  and  the  discus.sions,  with  one  or  tAvo 
apparent  but  not  real  exceptions,  were  either  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  or  characterised  by  their  insufficiency  to  be  of  any  practical 
value. 

(b.)  The  section  of  Bacteriology  Avas  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  bacteriologists,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  assisted  by  three  vice-presidents  of  acknowledged  eminence, 
and  a  compact  council  of  Avorkers,  all  experts  in  this  new  branch 
f>f  practical  medicine,  from  which  it  certainly  should  not  be 
separated  in  any  national  or  international  congress. 

The  subjects  suggested  for  discussion  Avero  immunity,  tuber- 
culosis in  man  and  animals  (in  conjunction  with  Section  III),  and 
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micro-organisms,  in  tlieir  general  characteristics  and  relation  to 
infections  diseases,  together  with  the  action  of  disinfectants. 

A  special  featui-e  of  this  section  was  a  bacteriological  museum 
and  laboi-atory,  well  organised  and  ari-anged  under  a  competent 
special  committee. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  above  subjects  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  to  give  any  connected  popular  digest  of  them,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authoritative  oflScial  record. 

(c.)  The  section  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  to  those  of  man,  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote, 
the  chief  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  assisted  by  experts  as 
vice-presidents,  and  a  strong  council,  in  which  most  branches  of 
veterinary  medicine  were  represented,  together  witli  three  honorary 
secretaries,  also  representative  men. 

The  progi-amme  included  the  pi^opagation  and  prevention  of 
rabies ;  animal  parasites  communicable  to  man ;  the  infection 
of  food ;  a  joint  consideration  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  bearings  by 
sections  2  and  3 ;  the  alleged  dangers  of  the  consumption  of 
apparently  healthy  meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  ;  the 
infectious  diseases  of  animals  communicable  to  man,  and  vice  versa  ; 
anthrax,  and  veterinary  hygiene. 

How  this  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  practical  value  and  present 
interest,  was  dealt  with,  could  scarcely  be  reproduced  intelligibly  in 
this  mere  outline  fi'om  the  materials  at  present  at  oui-  command, 
and  must  await  the  publication  of  the  official  record — as  indeed 
must  the  work  of  the  congress  as  a  wdiole,  as  already  represented. 

(c?.)  The  fourth  section,  on  infancy,  childhood,  and  school  life, 
W'Orked  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Uiggle,  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  assisted  by  two  lay,  and  one  medical  vice-president, 
and  a  strong  representative  council,  with  no  less  than  four  secre- 
taries, all  more  or  less  known  for  their  personal  devotion  to  and 
knowledge  of  this — the  most  important  period  of  life  for  all 
measures  tending  to  the  creation  of  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies, 
and  the  cure  of  the  many  evils  inseparable  from  defective  methods 
of  education  and  training. 

The  programme,  drawn  up  with  an  evident  mastery  of  the 
questions  demanding  consideration,  embraced  the  heads  of — the 
child  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  children  oF  defective 
organisation  and  hereditar}*  imperfections;  the  hygiene  of  school 
life,  and  the  law  in  relation  to  the  child. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  sections, 
and  evolved,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large  amount  of  sentiment. 
It  was  managed  with  rare  tact  by  its  presiding  officer.  The  detailed 
publication  of  its  work  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

(e.)  Chemistry  and  physics  in  relation  to  hygiene,  was  equally 
well  represented  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  as  president,  ibur  vice- 
presidents,  and  a  small  but  experienced  council  and  secretaries,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  smoke  prevention;  the  chemical 
and  physical  principles  of  dealing  with  sewage ;  the  chemical  and 
physical  examination  of  air,  water,  and  foods ;  and  meteorological 
and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

(/.)   The  sixth  section,  that  of  architecture  in  relation  to  hygiene, 
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Avas  directed  by  Sir  Ai'thur  W.  Blomfield,  witli  tliirteen  vice- 
presidents,  and  tbe  usual  staff  of  sccretai-ies,  and  was  eminently 
practical  in  its  selection  of  subjects  for  consideration. 

It  was  devoted  to  the  laying  out  and  extension  of  towns,  under 
the  heads  of  reservation  of  open  spaces,  streets  and  ways,  buildings 
in  their  many  theoretic  and  practical  aspects,  private  dwellings, 
composite  dwellings,  such  as  are  required  for  artisans,  labourers, 
and  are  used  as  common  lodging  houses,  trade  premises  and  work- 
shops, and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  from  hospitals  to  workhouses, 
an  array  of  matters  well  deserving  of  a  Congress  of  its  own,  and 
needing  it  to  deal  effectively  with  this  important  branch  of  social 
economy. 

The  consideration  of  art  in  association  with  architecture,  which 
has  important  relations  in  its  influence  on  health,  would  also  have 
been  a  deeply  interesting  addition  to  the  work  of  this  section,  were 
its  programme  not  already  overladen  as  a  section  of  a  composite 
congress. 

(^.)  Engineering  in  relation  to  health,  was  the  task  of  the 
seventh  section,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  Coode,  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  aided  by  the  usual  staff  of 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries,  all  connected  with  this  great  pro- 
fession. The  questions  considered  were  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  water  supply,  pollution  of  rivers,  and  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  town  refuse,  all  matters  of  primary  importance  in  the 
aggregation  of  human  beings — sometimes  in  vast  numbers— on 
limited  areas,  with  variations  of  soil  and  surrounding  circumstances 
calling  for  the  possession  and  application  of  the  highest  skill  in 
combatting  successfully  the  evils  due  to  the  non-natural  conditions 
in  Vv'hich  such  communities  are  compelled  to  live.  In  this,  and 
indeed  in  the  work  of  every  section,  the  official  record  is  needed  to 
discuss  them  with  effect. 

(/i.)  The  eighth  section  embraced  very  many  matters  connected 
with  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy,  both  in  their  relations  to  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  selected  members,  and  as  classes 
apart,  being  under  strict  control  and  regulations,  and  in  many 
circumstances  not  free  agents  in  the  disposal  of  their  time  and 
occupations,  or  in  incurring  risks  incidental  to  their  duties  and 
movements.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  distinguished  soldier.  Lord 
Wantage,  aided  by  an  exceptionally  strong  staff  of  vice-presidents, 
councillors,  and  secretaries.  It  would  occupy  unprofitably  too 
much  space  in  this  necessarily  hasty  sketch  even  to  enumerate  the 
exact  heads  of  inquiry  contained  in  their  programme,  which  will 
doubtless  be  properly  dealt  with  in  the  official  record  of  their 
proceedings.  The  time  allowed  can,  however,  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  permit  of  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  tithe  of  the 
matters  under  review. 

(i.)  The  last  of  the  hygienic  sections  was  by  no  means  the  least 
difficult  and  important  to  deal  with,  viz.,  the  subject  of  State 
Hygiene.  It  was  directed  by  Lord  Basing,  a  former  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  supported  by  a  great  array  of  vice- 
presidents,  mostly  experts,  and  the  orthodox  number  of  secretaries. 
Its  programme  was  so  ambitious  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  con- 
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siderable  interest  t<i  learn  Iidw  some  of  the  very  burning  questions 
contained  in  it  were  dealt  with,  for  unusually  excellent  as  the 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress,  published  daily,  was, 
it  fails  to  afFord  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  value  of 
the  i-esults  obtained. 

It  Avas  subdivided  into  six  sections,  ranging  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  health  department  of  the  State,  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
individuals  and  communities  in  respect  of  health,  and  the  education, 
duties,  and  position  of  the  agency  i-equired  to  carry  into  effect  the 
reo-ulations  for  maintaining  public  health,  down  to  the  disposal 
of^the  dead,  and  the  growth  of  sanitary  science  and  practice  in 
different  countries. 

Division  11. — Demography. 

The  second  division  of  the  congress  refers  to  what  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  and  therefore  has  a 
more  direct  and  immediate  interest  for  us ;  but,  in  this  preliminary 
sketch  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  reproduce  the  list  of 
officers  presiding  over  it,  and  to  publish  the  opening  address  of 
the  president  in  extenso.  The  other  matters  connected  with  it,  and 
the  position  assigned  to  it,  will  be  specially  dealt  with  hereafter. 

It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fmncis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  whose 
scientitic  reputation  is  of  the  highest,  supported  by  the  following 
vice-presidents,  with  a  consultative  council,  and  the  undermen- 
tioned secretaries : — 

President. 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 
Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
F.  J.  Mouat,  LL.D.,  President,  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
B.  ISTewbatt,  President,  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
William    Ogle,    M.D.,    Superintendent    of    Statistics,    General 

Registry  Office. 
The  Rioht  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Sir   Rawsou  W.   Rawson,    K.C.M.G.,   President,   International 

Statistical  Institute. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  Anthropological  Institute. 

Council. 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 
Rowland  Hamilton,  F.S.S. 

F.  Hendriks,  F.I. A.,  F.S.S. 
Sir  John  Kirk,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

G.  B.  Longstaff,  F.R.C.P. 
E.  G.  Raveustein,  F.R.G.S 
David  L.  Schloss. 

Secretaries. 
Stephen  W.  Fox. 
Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D. 
Adolph  Smith. 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Galton's  presidential  address  : — 

In  the  address,  which  it  is  my  honourable  duty  to  deliver  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  obti-ude 
opinions  on  any  one  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  subjects  that  will 
engage  its  attention.  I  am  addressing  experts  who  have  practically 
dealt  with  the  numbers  and  occupations,  with  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  of  millions  of  their  countrymen  ;  who  have  investigated 
on  the  largest  scale  the  effects  of  past  legislation,  and  collected 
new  data  in  which  accui*ate  information  was  from  time  to  time  of 
pressing  national  importance.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  neces- 
siry  to  justify  my  addressing  you  on  these  matters  in  their  more 
familiar  aspects.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  will  ask  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  to  certain  topics  of  demographic  inquiry  which  enter 
into  the  great  problem  of  the  future  betterment  of  the  human 
I'ace. 

They  are  confessedly,  at  the  present  time,  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  academic  interest,  but  thought  and  action  move 
swiftly  now-a-days,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossilile  that  a  genera- 
tion which  has  witnessed  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  race  from 
the  customary  privileges  of  settlei's  in  two  continents,  and  the 
deportation  of  a  Hebrew  population  in  a  third,  may  live  to  see 
other  acts  of  an  analogous  kind  performed  under  sudden  socialistic 
pressure.  The  questions  about  to  be  considered  may  unexpectedly 
acquire  importance  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics, 
and  if  so,  many  demographic  data  that  require  forethought  and 
time  to  collect,  and  a  dispassionate  and  leisurely  judgment  to  dis- 
cuss, will  be  hurriedly  and  sorely  needed. 

The  topics  to  which  I  will  allude  are  the  relative  fertility  of 
different  classes  and  races,  and  their  tendency  to  supplant  one 
another  under  various  circumstances. 

The  whole  question  of  fertility  under  the  various  conditions  of 
civilised  life  requires  more  detailed  research  than  it  has  yet  received. 
We  require  further  investigations  into  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis 
of  Malthus,  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  over-population  beside 
that  which  is  afforded  by  misei^y  or  prudential  restraint.  Is  it  true 
that  misery,  in  any  justifiable  sense  of  that  word,  provides  the  only 
check  which  acts  automatically,  or  are  other  causes  in  existence, 
active,  though  as  yet  obscure,  that  assist  in  restraining  the  over- 
growth of  population  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  productiveness  of 
different  marriages  differs  gi-eatly  in  consequence  of  unexplained 
conditions.  The  variation  in  fertility  of  different  kinds  of  animals 
that  have  been  captured  when  wild  and  kept  in  menageries  is,  as 
Darwin  long  since  pointed  out,  most  notable  and  apparently 
capricious.  Most  of  those  which  thrive  in  confinement,  and  enjoy 
apparently  excellent  health,  are  nevertheless  absolutely  infertile; 
others,  often  of  closely  allied  species,  may  have  their  productivity 
increased.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  our  great  ignorance  of 
the  laws  that  govern  fertility,  is  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  bees,  who 
have  somehow  discovered  that  by  merely  modifying  the  diet  and  the 
size  of  the  nursery  of  any  female  grub,  they  can  at  will  cause  it  to 
develop,  either  into  a  naturally  steiile  worker,  or  into  the  potential 
mother  of  a  huge  hive, 
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Demograf)liei',s  have,  undoubtedly,  collected  and  collated  a  vast 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  tlic  fertility  of  different  nations, 
but  tliey  have  mainly  attacked  the  problem  in  the  gross  and  not  in 
detail,  so  that  we  possess  little  more  than  mean  values  that  are 
applicable  to  general  populations,  and  are  very  valuable  in  their 
way,  but  we  remain  ignorant  of  much  else  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  judiciously  directed  research  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  sought  with  advantage,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  take  a  number  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes, 
of  persons  occupying  different  strata  or  classes,  those  who  are  the 
least  efficient  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  grounds,  forming 
our  lowest  class,  and  those  who  are  the  most  efficient  forming  our 
highest  class.  The  question  to  be  solved  relates  to  the  hereditary 
permanence  of  the  several  classes.  What  proportion  of  each  class 
is  descended  from  parents  who  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  what 
proportion  is  descended  from  parents  who  belong  to  each  of  the 
other  classes  ?  Do  those  persons  who  have  honourably  succeeded 
in  life,  and  who  are  presumably,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  our  human  stock,  contribute  on  the  aggregate  their  fair 
share  of  posterity  to  the  next  generation  ?  If  not,  do  they  con- 
tribute more  or  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  in  what  degree  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  evolution  of  man  in  each  particular  country 
favourably  or  injuriously  affected  by  its  special  form  of  civilisation? 

Enough  is  already  known  to  satisfy  us  that  the  productiveness 
of  both  the  extreme  classes,  the  best  and  the  worst,  falls  short  of 
the  average  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Therefore  the  most  prolific 
class  necessarily  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  but  at  what  inter- 
mediate point  does  it  lie  ?  Taken  altogether,  on  any  reasonable 
principle,  are  the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  productive  class, 
bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral,  above  or  below  the  line  of  national 
mediocrity  ?  If  above  that  line,  then  the  existing  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  If  they  are  below  that 
line,  they  must  work  towards  its  degradation. 

These  very  brief  remarks  can  only  serve  to  shadow  out  the 
problem;  it  would  require  much  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal, 
as  well  as  much  discussion,  before  it  could  be  phrased  in  a  way 
free  from  ambiguity,  so  its  solution  would  clearly  instruct  us 
whether  the  conditions  of  life  at  any  period  in  any  given  race 
were  tending  to  raise  or  to  depress  its  natural  qualities. 

The  amount  of  the  effect  produced  in  particular  instances  by 
natural  selection  acting  on  the  human  race  during  a  few  successive 
generations,  well  deserves  strict  demographic  investigation.  In 
our  present  ignorance  we  may  easily  fall  into  great  error  by  over- 
estimating its  influence,  for  natural  selection  may  act  simultaneously 
under  at  least  three  different  conditions  that  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
distinguished.  So  far  as  the  selected  individuals  are  ordinary 
varieties  of  the  race,  in  the  sense  that  their  qualities  are  merely 
blends  of  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  average  racial  qualities  will 
tend  to  reassert  themselves  in  their  descendants,  and  after  the 
period  of  selection  has  come  to  an  end  the  race  will  soon  regress  to 
its  ancient  character,  like  the  once  familiar  pedigree  wheat.  Or 
again,  the  race  may  be  of  an  essentially  stable  type,  showing  that 
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a  strong  tendency  exists  in  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
widely  departed,  from  the  central  and  securest  form  to  regress 
towards  it. 

In  this  case  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before,  in  that  a  long 
continuance  of  natural  selection  will  not  permanently  injure  the 
race.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  type  may  be  unstable, 
tending  to  split  into  sub- types,  or  else  to  form  what  the  breeders 
call  "  sports,"  each  of  which  is  the  possible  origin  of  a  variety  that 
may  become  firmly  established  in  the  future.  Here  the  preserva- 
tion of  each  valuable  and  fertile  sub-type,  through  the  effects  of 
selection,  is  a  new  and  firm  step  towai'ds  the  improvement  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  Think  of  the  gain  that  has  accrued  to  the 
musical  world  through  the  breed  of  one  gifted  individual,  the 
famous  Sebastian  Bach. 

Whatever  other  countries  may  or  may  not  have  lost,  ours  has 
certainly  gained  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  infusion  of  the 
breed  of  selected  sub-races,  especially  of  that  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  from  religious  persecution  on  the  continent. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  Huguenots  as  men  who, 
on  the  whole,  had  inborn  qualities  of  a  distinctive  kind  from  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  spoken 
of  as  a  sub-type — that  is  to  say,  capable,  when  isolated,  of  con- 
tinuing their  race  without  its  showing  any  strong  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  type  from  which  it  was  a  well 
defined  departui-e.  It  proved,  also,  that  the  cross  breed  between 
them  and  our  ancestors  was  a  singularly  successful  mixture. 
Consequently  England  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  natui'al 
refinement  and  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  Huguenot  breed,  as  well 
as  to  the  culture  and  technical  knowledge  that  the  Hugaenots 
brought  with  them. 

The  frequency  in  history  with  which  one  race  has  supplanted 
another  over  wide  geographical  areas  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  The  denizens  of  the  world  at  the 
present  day  form  a  very  different  human  stock  to  that  which  in- 
habited it  a  dozen  generations  ago,  and  to  all  appearance  a  no  less 
difference  will  be  found  in  our  successors  a  dozen  of  generations 
hence.  Partly  it  may  be  that  new  human  varieties  have  come  into 
permanent  or  only  into  temporary  existence,  like  that  most  remark- 
able mixed  race  of  the  Normans  many  centuries  ago,  in  whom,  to 
use  well  known  words  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the  indomitable  vigour  of 
the  Scandinavians,  joined,  to  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul,  {pro- 
duced, the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of  Europe.  But  principally 
the  change  of  which  I  spoke  is  due  to  great  alterations  in  the  pro- 
portions of  those  who  belong  to  the  old  and  well  established  types. 
The  negro  now  born  in  the  United  States  has  much  the  same 
natural  faculties  as  his  distant  cousin  who  is  born  in  Africa.  The 
effect  of  his  transplantation  being  ineffective  in  changing  his 
nature,  but  very  effective  in  increasing  his  numbers,  in  enlarging 
the  range  of  his  distribution,  and  in  destroying  native  American 
races.  There  are  now  some  8,000,000  of  negroes  in  lands  where 
not  one  of  them  existed,  twelve  generations  ago,  and  probably  not 
one  representative  of  the  race  which  he  displaced  remains  there ; 
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on  the  otlier  hand,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  diminuiion  of 
numbers  in  the  parent  home  of  the  negro.  Precisely  the  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  European  races  who  have  during  the  same  period 
swarmed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  forming  the 
nuclei  of  many  future  nations. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  vaguest  way,  in  the  short  time  at 
my  disposal,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
changes  pi-oduced  in  the  human  stock  by  the  political  events  of  the 
last  few  generations,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  any  case 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  likely  to  wound  the  patriotic  sus- 
ceptibilities of  many  or  all  of  us.  The  natural  temperaments  and 
moral  ideals  of  different  races  are  various,  and  praise  or  blame 
C3.nnot  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  one  person  without  exciting 
remonstrance  from  others  who  take  different  views  with  perhaps 
equal  justice.  The  birds  and  beasts  assembled  in  conclave  may  try 
to  pass  a  unanimous  resolution  with  a.  large  majority  in  favour  of 
the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  to  nurture  and  protect  hei'  offspring, 
but  the  cuckoo  would  musically  protest.  The  Irish  celt  may  desire 
the  extension  of  his  race  and  the  increase  of  its  influence  in  the 
representative  governments  of  England  and  America,  but  the 
wishes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  fellow  subjects  may  lie  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  My  object  now  is  merely 
to  urge  inquiries  into  the  historical  fact  whether  legislation,  which 
has  led  to  the  substitution  on  a  large  scale  of  one  race  for  another, 
has  not  often  been  the  outcome  of  conflicting  views  into  which  the 
question  of  race  hardly  entered  at  all,  and  which  were  so  nearly 
balanced  that  if  the  question  of  race  had  been  properly  introduced 
into  the  discussion  the  result  might  not  have  been  different.  The 
possibility  of  such  being  the  case  cannot  be  doubted,  and  by  itself 
affords  strong  reason  for  justly  appraising  the  influence  of  race, 
and  of  hereafter  including  it  at  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  real 
value,  among  the  considerations  by  which  political  action  will  be 
determined. 

The  importance  to  be  attached  to  race  is  a  question  that  deserves 
a  tar  larger  measure  of  exact  investigation  than  it  receives.  We 
are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  respective  ranges  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  faculties  in  different  I'aces,  and  there  is  far  too  great 
a  tendency  among  writers  to  dogmatise  wildly  about  them,  some 
grossly  magnifying,  others  as  greatly  minimising  their  several 
piovinces.  It  seems  within  the  power  of  demography  to  answer 
this  question  unambiguously,  difficult  as  it  is. 

The  recent  attempts  b}^  many  European  nations  to  utilise  Africa 
for  their  own  purposes  gives  immediate  and  practical  interest  to 
inquiries  that  bear  on  the  transplantation  of  races.  They  compel 
us  to  face  the  question  as  to  what  races  should  be  politically  aicled 
to  become  hereafter  the  chief  occupiers  of  that  continent.  The 
varieties  of  negroes,  Bantus,  Arab  half-breeds,  and  others  who  now 
inhabit  Africa  are  very  numerous,  and  they  differ  much  from  one 
another  in  their  natural  qualities.  Some  of  them  must  be  more 
suitable  than  others  to  thrive  under  that  form  of  moderate  civilisa- 
tion which  Europeans  are  likel}"  to  introduce  into  Africa  by  their 
enforcing  justice  and  order,  exciting  a  desire  among  the  natives 
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for  material  advantages  for  what  might  not  be  called  luxuries,  and 
making  steady  industry  almost  a  condition  of  living  at  all.  Such 
races  would  spread  and  displace  the  others  by  degrees.  Or  it  may 
prove  that  the  Negroes,  one  aud  all,  will  fail  as  much  completely 
under  the  new  conditions  as  they  have  failed  under  the  old  ones  to 
submit  to  the  needs  of  a  superior  civilisation  to  their  own,  in  which 
case  their  races,  numerous  and  prolific  as  they  are,  will  in  course 
of  time  be  supplanted  and  replaced  by  their  betters. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  as  yet  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  variety  of  white  men  to  work,  to  thrive,  and 
to  continue  their  race  in  the  broad,  regions  of  the  tropics.  We 
could  not  do  so  without  better  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of 
the  different  capacities  of  individuals  to  withstand  their  malarious 
and  climatic  infliiences.  Much  more  care  is  taken  to  select  appi-o- 
priate  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  for  plantation  in  foreign 
settlements  than  to  select  appropriate  types  of  men.  Discrimina- 
tion and  foresight  are  shown  in  the  one  case,  an  indifference  born 
of  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  other.  One  aspect  of  this  question 
will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings,  and  I  av/ait  the 
result  with  keen  interest,  aud  have  no  wish  to  attempt  to  forestall 
it.  What  I  now  desire  to  point  out  is  the  importance  of  a  more 
exact  examination  and  careful  record  than  is  now  made  of  the 
physical  qualities  and  hereditary  antecedents  of  candidates  for 
employment  in  tropical  countries.  We  desire  to  judge  how  far 
medical  forecast  is  justified  by  the  result,  and  more  especially  to 
find  out  the  conditions  in  youth  that  are  prevalent  among  those 
whose  health  subsequently  endures  the  change  of  climatic  in- 
fluence satisfactorily,  and  conversely  as  regards  those  who  fail. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  properly  conduct  such  an  investigation 
respectively. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  gifts  of  future  generations  of  the  human  race 
is  largely,  though  indirectly,  under  our  control.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  originate,  but  we  can  guide.  The  processes  of  evolution 
are  in  constant  and  spontaneous  activity,  some  pushing  towards 
the  bad,  some  towards  the  good.  Our  part  is  to  watch  for  op- 
portunities to  intervene  by  checking  the  former  and  giving  free 
play  to  the  latter.  I  wish  to  distinguish  clearly  between  our 
power  in  this  fundamental  respect  and  that  which  we  also  possess 
of  ameliorating  education  and  hygiene.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  demographers  will  increasingly  direct  their  inquirien 
into  historical  facts,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  possible 
effects  of  reasonable  political  action  in  the  future,  in  gradually 
raising  the  present  m.iserably  low  standard  of  the  human  race  to 
one  in  which  the  Utopias  in  the  dreamland  of  philanthropists  may 
become  practical  possibilities. 
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VIT. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

Lahonr  and  Life  of  the  People.  Vol.  ii,  London  contiin;ed. 
Edited  by  Charles  Booth.     London  :   Williams  and  Norgate,  1891. 

The  iirst  volume  of  Mr.  Booth's  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People 
excited  the  admiring  wonder  and  grateful  appreciation  of  economic 
and  statistical  students ;  and  the  second,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
■will  whet  their  appetite  for  fui'ther  instalments.  In  the  con- 
cluding section  Mr.  Booth  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  work  which 
he  still  hopes  to  accomplish.  The  next  volume  will,  he  states,  be 
devoted  to  "  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  people  grouped 
according  to  their  trades,  as  was  partially  done  for  east  London  "  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  figures  of  the  recent  census  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  this  description.  Stock  will  then  be  taken  of  the  existing 
agencies  for  social  reform,  and  of  the  remedies  for  poverty  which 
are  now  being  applied;  and  the  effects  of  these  remedial  efforts 
will  be  compared,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  from  district  to  district. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Booth  will  return  to  the 
original  aim  of  his  whole  enterprise,  and  endeavour  to  di.scover  or 
suggest  some  remedies  of  his  own.  But  he  fully  recognises,  with 
that  patient  pertinacity,  which  is  perhaps  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  work  he  has  already  achieved,  how  long  and  difficult  and 
disappointing  must  inevitably  be  the  road  which  will  lead  to  the 
goal  he  seeks.  At  present  he  declares,  although  he  is  convinced 
that  his  "  class  B  is  the  crux  of  the  situation,"  and  although  he 
intends  to  return  to  the  "  proposal  for  a  revision  of  the  Poor 
Law,"  which  he  put  forward  in  his  first  volume,  yet  that  an 
"  extension  of  the  area  of  inquiry  from  east  London  to  the  whole 
of  London,"  while  enlarging  the  "  wilderness  of  figures,"  "  has  not 
done  much  to  make  the  path  more  clear."  Should  anyone  else  by 
chance  or  good  fortune  succeed  in  making  clear  the  path  through 
this  "wilderness  of  figures,"  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Booth,  who  has 
done  more  than  his  modesty  allows  him  to  own,  would  still  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  who  had  removed  the  preliminary 
barriers ;  but  we  believe  that  his  success  in  the  future  has  only  to 
equal  his  success  in  the  past,  for  the  task  to  be  achieved  by  himself. 
'J'he  same  admirable  qualities,  which  have  contributed  to  produce 
the  one  result,  may  well  effect  the  other;  and,  as  it  is,  far  more 
has  been  accomplished  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated 
when  he  commenced  his  work.  The  Royal  Statistical  Society  has 
ample  cause  to  congratulate  itself  on  having  taken  part  in  the 
inception  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  important  pieces  of 
statistical  work  ever  undertaken,  or  achieved,  at  any  rate  by  a 
private  individual,  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  of  the 
world. 

The  same  features,  which  ensured  the  success  of  Mr.  Booth's 
first  volume,  will  be  found  in  that  now  before  us,  and  the  inquiry 
is  conducted  in  the  main  on  identical  lines  Where  the  editor  has 
1  een  able  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the  labours  of  others,  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  for  Battersea  in  the  third  pai-t, 
and  of  the  Central  London  Committee  for  that  district  in  the 
second   part,  the   investigations  of  these    contributors  have  been 
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pursued  according  to  a  plan  similar  to  his  own ;  and  here,  as  in 
his  first  volume,  he  has  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arg^'le,  who  furnishes 
an  account  of  outlying  London  north  of  the  Thames,  of  Miss  Collet, 
who  writes  on  west  end  tailoring,  so  far  as  "women's  work  is 
concerned,  and  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  who  continues  the  valu- 
able and  interestinsr  study  of  migration  which  he  commenced  in 
the  first  volume.  Mr.  Smith's  article  is  supported  by  an  appendix 
containing  a  table  giving  the  birthplaces  of  London  residents  born 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  this  table  a  map  is 
based.  He  shows  that  migration  to  London  fi-om  the  country  is 
not  so  much  a  vague  movement  in  search  of  employment,  as  a 
definite  pursuit  of  a  known  advantage.  It  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  improvement  of  facilities  of  transit,  but  it  is  also  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  work  which  must 
be  done  in  the  towns  can  be  performed  more  efficiently  by  those 
who  are  bred  in  the  country.  These  immigrants  do  not,  as  it  is 
often  supposed,  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed ;  but  they 
rather  take  the  place  of  the  town  labourers,  who  have  deteriorated 
in  physique  and  pei'haps  also  in  morale.  The  ''low  water  mark" 
of  immigration  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  district  of  Bethnal 
Green  which  was  I'ecently  condemned  by  the  London  County 
Council.  Miss  Collet  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  also  contribute  to 
the  chapter  on  Secondary  Education  in  the  foui'th  part,  the  former 
dealing  with  girls,  and  the  latter  with  boys.  In  addition  to  this 
assistance  in  his  work,  the  editor  has  in  this  volume  the  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Octavia  HiU,  who  discusses  in  the  first 
pai't,  which  is  entitled  "London,  Street  by  Street,"  the  influence 
of  model  dwellings  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  chance  of  dealing  successfully 
with  the  undisciplined  and  untrained  in  individual  dwellings.  Mr. 
Arkell  furnishes  statistics  of  these  dwellings,  and  a  Lady  Resident 
supplies  a  graphic  sketch  of  life  in  them.  In  the  second  part,  which 
is  devoted  to  Central  Ijondon,  a  Working  Tailor,  a  Mr.  James 
!Macdonald,  gives  an  account  of  men's  work  in  west  end  tailoring ; 
Mr.  Grey  describes  Covent  Garden,  which  in  central  London 
corresponds  to  the  docks  in  east  London,  as  the  resort  of  casual 
irregular  employment ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Valpy  discusses  the  subject  of 
common  lodging  houses,  which,  he  maintains,  require  more  efficient 
inspection  and  more  thorough  registration;  and  Miss  Tillard  assists 
the  editor  in  his  instructive  chapter  on  homeless  men,  which  will 
probably  serve  to  correct  many  erroneous,  if  not  exti-avagant, 
opinions.  Miss  Tabor  also  contributes  a  chapter  on  elementary 
education  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  book,  which  deals  witli 
'•  London  Children,"  and  follows  on  a  third  part  devoted  to 
'■  South  and  Outlying  London." 

From  the  summary  review  we  have  given  of  the  contributions 
to  this  volume  which  have  been  furnished  by  others  than  the 
editor  himself,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  first,  and  that  an  attempt  here,  as  there,  is  made 
to  present  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  exact  conditions  of  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  gauge  with  accuracy  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
London  poverty.     There  is  no  intention  either  to  exaggerate  or  to 
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minimise  ;  the  only  endeavour  of  the  editor  and  his  assistants  is 
to  set  forth  the  literal  truth.  And  with  this  object  the  method 
pursued  is  frankly  laid  bare.  Copies  of  specimen  pages  from  the 
note-books  used  are  supplied  ;  and  the  information  obtained  here,  as 
in  the  first  volume,  primarily  from  the  School  Board  visitors,  has 
been  subjected  to  various  additional  tests.  The  general  assumption 
is  still  maintained,  that  "as  is  the  condition  of  families  with  school 
children,  so  on  the  whole  will  be  that  of  the  entire  population,  or  so 
far  as  there  is  any  difference,  better  rather  than  worse :"  hut  the 
method  of  inquiry  has  been  so  far  changed  from  that  pursued  in 
the  tirst  volume,  as  to  take  the  street  as  the  working  basis  instead 
of  the  family.  Only  general  particulars  have  been  given  of  the 
occupations  of  the  parents,  as  the  industrial  side  of  the  problem  will 
be  handled  in  a  later  volume,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  lighten 
the  work.  The  School  Board  "  block  "  has  been  taken  as  the  unit 
of  area,  although  unfortunately  it  does  not  correspond  exactly  either 
to  the  registration  sub-district,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  Even 
the  streets  run  through  from  block  to  block,  from  sub-district  to 
sub-district,  from  parish  to  parish.  But  fi"om  the  note-books  and 
supplementary  information  each  street  in  London  has  been 
coloured  on  the  map  appended  to  the  volume  according  to  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  population  has  been 
divided  by  class  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children. 
The  marking  of  the  streets,  based  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
particulars  in  the  note-books,  has  been  revised  by  the  editor's 
secretaries,  Avho  have  walked  over  the  whole  ground,  and  also  by 
the  School  Board  visitors.  It  has  then  been  referred  to  the 
relieving  officers  and  the  agents  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  The  police  have  been  consulted  about  the  worst  streets, 
and  the  clergy  and  district- visitors  about  most  of  the  poorer  parts ; 
and  in  the  fourth  pai-t  the  results  of  independent  inquiries  made  of 
the  School  Board  teachers  are  given.  These  results  tend  to  show  a 
greater  amount  of  poverty,  but  do  not,  Mr.  Booth  thinks,  really 
impeach  the  trustworthiness  of  his  previous  figures. 

Such  then  has  been  the  method  pursued :  we  may  now  notice 
briefly  some  of  the  results,  which  are  chiefly  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Booth  divides  the  population 
into  eight  classes,  of  which  A,  B,  C,  and  D  represent  those  in 
poverty,  and  E,  F,  G,  and  H  those  in  comfort.  The  first  four 
amount  for  all  London  to  30"7  per  cent.,  and  the  last  four  to 
^9"3  P^^  cent.  These  figures  indicate  an  increase  over  those 
calculated  from  the  returns  for  the  east  of  London  alone,  and  for 
this,  south  London  and  Holborn  are  mainly  responsible.  It  is  true 
that  in  central  London  no  such  evident  poverty  is  exhibited  by  the 
purchasers  at  the  stalls  in  the  streets  as  in  east  London  ;  but,  adopt- 
ing any  test  that  we  please,  south  London  takes  the  undisputed  lead 
in  poverty.  Its  poverty  diminishes  indeed  as  we  leave  the  banks 
of  the  Thames ;  but,  despite  of  considerable  public  amelici-ative 
action  and  private  philanthropy,  there  seems  to  be  something 
wanting  in  the  district.  There  is  on  the  whole  less  social  life. 
"  An  area  with  about  33,000  inhabitants  lying  between  Blaekfriars 
and  Loudon  Bridge  "  has  "  close  "  upon  68  per  cent,  of  poor. 
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The  maps,  on  wliicli  the  streets  are  differently  coloured,  are 
perliaps  the  most  novel  and  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Booth's 
second  volume — and  the  different  colourings  are  explained  in  his 
second  chapter.  Black  corresponds  to  Class  A,  which  consists  of 
occasional  labourei's,  loafers,  and  criminals.  Dark  blue  coiTCsponds 
to  the  very  poor  of  Class  B  ;  light  blue  to  the  standard  poverty  of 
C  and  D ;  purple  consists  of  C  and  D  with  E  and  F  and  a  mixture 
of  B.  Pink  represents  working-class  comfort  as  shown  in  E  and 
F  and  G.  Red  includes  the  well-to-do,  who  keep  one  or  two 
servants,  and  yellow  the  wealthy.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given 
of  samples  of  the  various  classes ;  and  these  are  followed  by  tables 
in  which  the  streets  are  arranged  according  to  the  pioportion 
found  in  them  of  A  and  B  plus  half  of  C  and  D — a  plan  which, 
the  editor  observes,  seems  to  yield  the  most  trustworthy  order  of 
poverty.  In  further  tables  an  endeavour  is  made  to  classify  the 
causes  of  the  poverty  thus  exhibited.  These  maps,  again,  disclose 
the  unenviable  preeminence  of  south  London,  and  they  furnish 
abundant  material  for  the  reflection  of  the  statistical  student  and 
the  social  reformer.  Both  classes  alike  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Booth  for  the  immense  trouble  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
expended  on  their  preparation. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave.  First  part.  Abatement — Bede.  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1891. 

The  present  year  promises  to  be  notable  in  the  history  of 
economic  study  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  realisation  of 
two  important  projects  which  have  for  some  time  been  contem- 
plated. It  has  seen  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal;  and  the  volume  before  us  forms  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  That  such 
a  dictionary  was  in  active  preparation  has  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  been  generally  known  to  economic  students,  for  the 
editor  has  enrolled  among  his  contributors  nearly  every  economist  in 
this  country.  As  the  result  of  this  comprehensive  spirit  he  has  been 
able  to  intrust  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics  to  those  who  have 
devoted  especial  attention  to  them ;  and  in  the  present  part  it  is 
not  merely  the  case  that  Mr.  Bonar,  Professor  Edgeworth,  Professor 
Ingram,  Mr.  Keynes,  Professor  Munro,  and  Professor  Nicholson 
are  numbered  amcmg  the  contributors,  but  Judge  Chalmers  writes 
on  Bankruptcy  Law,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  on  the  Audit  Office, 
Mr.  Hendriks  on  Annuity,  Mr.  Prothero  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ritchie 
on  Aristotle,  Professor  Roberts- Austen  on  Alloy,  and  Mr.  Water- 
honse  on  Audit.  The  editor  has  also  obtained  the  aid  of  foreign 
contributors — from  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  persons 
of  Professors  Ashley,  Dunbar,  Dewe}-,  and  Taussig ;  from  France, 
despite  of  the  simultaneous  appearance  in  that  country  as 
in  Germany  of  an  economic  dictionary,  in  the  persons  of 
MM.  A.  Coui'tois  fils,  and  A.  de  Foville ;  from  Austria  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Bauer ;  and  from  Italy  in  that  of  Siguor  Pantaleoni ; 
and  he  has  received  promises  of  contributions  from  several  other 
economists  and  statisticians.    The  full  title  of  the  dictionary  states 
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that  it  will  "contain  articles  on  the  main  subjects  nsnallj  dealt 
with  by  economic  writers,  with  explanations  of  legal  and  business 
terms  which  may  be  found  in  their  works,  and  short  notices  of 
deceased  English,  American,  and  French  economists,  and  their 
chief  contributions  to  economic  literature;"  and  the  editor, 
describing  the  plan  of  the  work  in  his  preface,  says  that  his  aim 
"  is  to  give  a  statement  of  the  position  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  present  time,  together  with  such  references  to  history,  law, 
and  commerce  as  may  be  of  use  both  in  economic  and  general 
reading."  "It  is  intended  to  assist  alike  the  student — whether 
working  with  a  teacher,  or  seeking  to  instruct  himself  without 
such  assistance — the  man  of  business  who  looks  at  matters  from 
a  practical  side,  and  the  general  reader."  A  bibliography  is 
appended  to  the  different  articles ;  and,  where  controver.sies  are 
touched  upon,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  unbiassed  statement 
of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  chief  writers  on  opposite 
sides.  The  Dictionary  is  to  be  published  in  parts  of  128  pages 
each,  and  is  to  consist  of  twelve  or  fourteen  such  parts,  which 
are  to  be  issued  at  intervals  of  about  three  months. 

Contemporary  Socialism.  By  John  Rae,  M.A.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     London  :   Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Eae's  Contemporai'y  Socialism  has  justly  earned  the  repute 
of  being  the  most  thorough  exposition  of  modern  socialistic  thought 
and  action  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
true  that  M.  de  Laveleye's  well  known  work  on  the  subject  has, 
since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Rae's  first  edition,  been  translated,  into 
English  ;  and  Mr.  Rae  would,  we  think,  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  was  himself  largely  indebted  to  the  material  contained  in  that 
book.  This  was,  indeed,  to  a  greater  extent  the  case  with  his  first 
than  it  is  with  his  second  edition;  for  not  only  has  he  thorouglily 
revised,  but  he  has  also  considerably  enlarged,  his  treatise  in  the 
intei-val.  As  he  states  in  the  preface,  "a  new  chapter  has  been 
added  on  Anarchism,  and  another  of  considerable  extent  on  State 
Socialism."  In  the  first  of  these  chapters  Mr.  Rae  shows  that 
anarchism  is  often  misunderstood,  that  there  are  divisions  amongst 
anarchists  as  amongst  nearly  all  socialists,  but  that  they  are  still 
essentially  part  of  the  modern  socialist  movement,  representing  the 
extremer  element,  and  pushing  to  a  further  point  its  leading 
characteristics.  They  are  more  socialist,  because  they  would  add 
to  common  property  and  common  production  common  enjoyment 
of  products.  They  are  more  revolutionary,  and  would  substitute 
propaganda  of  deed  for  propaganda  of  word  ;  and  they  are  more 
democratic,  because  they  will  tolerate  no  government  but  that  of 
each  little  industrial  group  managing  its  own  affairs.  The  new 
chapter  on  State  Socialism  is  divided  into  five  sections.  In  the  first 
the  relation  of  State  Socialism  to  English  economics  is  considered,  in 
the  second  the  nature  and  principle  of  State  Socialism,  in  the  third 
its  relations  to  social  reform,  in  the  fourth  the  bearing  of  State 
management  on  the  question,  in  the  fifth  the  connection  of  State 
Socialism  with  popular  right.  Mr.  Rae  shows  how  vague  and 
mistaken  is  much  that  is  thought  and  written  on  the  subject,  how 
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ovtho'lox  Eng'lish  economists  such  as  MeCnlloch  have  never 
embraced  a  rigid  theoiy  of  laissez  faire,  and  how  recent  P]nglish 
legislation  has  proceeded  largely  on  traditional  lines.  Besides 
these  neAv  chapters  in  the  present  edition,  the  chapters  on  the 
Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Socialism  and  on  Russian  Nihilism, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences,  are,  Mr.  Rae  states,  entirely 
new ;  the  former,  because  of  the  progress  of  events,  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  important  material  recently  given  to  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  chapters  follows  an  Introduction,  in  wliich 
Mr.  Rae  carefully  indicates  the  nature  of  modern  socialism,  and  its 
relations  to  democracy.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Progress  and  Present 
Position  of  Socialism  he  traces  its  influence,  and  measures  its 
power,  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  then  proceeds  in  succeeding  chapters  to  describe 
the  proposals  and  schemes  of  Lassalle,  of  Marx,  and  of  Mario,  and 
to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  and  the 
Chn'stian  Socialists.  In  the  next  chapter  he  discusses  Anarchism ; 
and,  after  dealing  with  Russian  Nihilism  in  the  following  chapter, 
he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Socialism  and  the  Social  Question,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  the  socialist  criticism  of  the  existing  regime  is 
exaggerated  and  fallacious,  and  that  many  of  the  present  evils  can 
be  ameliorated  by  other  remedies  than  those  prescribed  in  the 
socialist  scheme.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  that  on  State 
Socialism,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Henry  George  on  Agrarian  Socialism. 
Every  phase,  in  short,  of  modern  socialism  receives  its  due  atten- 
tion ;  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  continually  quoted,  and  to  so 
recent  a  date  is  the  book  now  brought  down,  that  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy's  Nationalism,  and  the  Pope's  Encyclical,  and  a  "  Plea  for 
Liberty "  find  a  place  in  its  pages.  The  good  qualities  of  the 
former  edition  are  preserved — the  fairness  with  which  the  various 
authors  criticised  have  their  opinions  stated,  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  their  views  are  examined  and  tested  ;  and  to  these 
qualities  the  work  of  revision  has  brought  additional  care  of 
statement  and  fullness  of  exposition. 

The  Baihvays  and  the  Traders.  By  W.  M.  Acworth.  London : 
John  Murray,  1891. 

By  his  books  on  the  Hailways  of  England  and  the  Bailways  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Acworth  established  a  reputation  for  dealing  with 
the  details  of  lailway  management  in  a  manner  at  once  popular 
and  authoritative.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  in  a  readable  shape  a  resume  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  railways  and  the  traders,  to  which  legislative  expres- 
sion has  recently  been  given.  That  legislation  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  have  inclined  in  favour  of  the  traders,  and  Mr.  Acworth  avowedly 
Avrites  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railways.  He  entitles  his  book 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  Railway  Rates  Question  in  Theory  and  Practice," 
and  he  devotes  himself  in  the  main  to  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  and  the  charges  preferred  against  the  present 
management  of  the  English  railway  companies.  He  presents  in  a 
popular  and  readable  form  much  that  can  only  be  found  in  such 
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larger  and  more  leclinical  works  as  Professor  Hatlley's  Railroad 
Tran>po7-tation,  and  the  late  Mr.  Grierson's  book.  He  regards  i-ail- 
■way  companies  as  essentially  business  undertakings  conducted  on 
business  principles,  whose  interest  lies  in  studying,  and  meeting  as 
far  as  may  be  possible,  the  wishes  of  their  customers ;  and  he  con- 
siders that  many  of  the  complaints  made  against  them  are  founded 
on  limited  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  contradictory  to  (me  anotlier, 
or  are  unreasonable.  After  an  introduction,  he  considers  in  his 
first  part  Railway  Principles;  and  he  points  out  the  difficulties 
— insuperable  as  he  holds — of  applying  the  principle  of  cost  of 
carriage,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  each  individual  case, 
or  that  of  equal  mileage  rates,  to  the  determination  of  railway- 
charges.  He  explains  what  is  really  meant  by  the  principle  of 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  he  maintains  that  railway 
managei's  are  on  the  whole  the  most  likely  to  arrive  at  the  most 
satisfactoi'y  judgment  on  this  point.  In  part  ii  he  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  railway  practice,  and  compares  English  with  con- 
tinental and  American  rates.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
conditions  are  essentially  different.  Continental  charges  do  not 
include  the  facilities  which  are  comprehended  in  English  charges, 
and  American  railways  deal  with  goods  for  longer  distances  and  in 
greater  bulk,  and  are  more  peremptory  in  their  regulations.  In 
part  iii  he  examines  the  "  problem  for  parliament,"  investigating 
the  history  of  parliamentary  action  on  the  matter,  and  criticising 
adversely  the  Board  of  Trade  provisional  orders.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  the  vexed  questions  of  terminals,  of  classification,  and  maxima 
rates. 

Principii  di  Economia  Pura.  Per  Maffeo  Pantaleoni.  Firenze : 
G.  Barbera,  1889. 

This  little  manual  forms  one  of  a  series  on  juridical,  social,  and 
political  science  which  is  being  published  at  Florence.  In  a 
previous  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  another  volume  of 
the  series,  which  has  passed  into  a  second  edition,  and  we  hope 
that  the  volume  before  us  may  meet  with  similar  success.  Signor 
Pantaleoni  is  kiiown  in  this  country  as  a  distinguished  economist 
of  the  school  of  thought,  which  is  sometimes  styled  the  English 
school,  because,  in  accordance  with  English  traditions,  it  believes 
firmly  in  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  a  scientific  theory  of 
economics  as  the  necessary  basis  of  any  practical  economic  art. 
In  the  manual  before  us  the  author  devotes  himself  to  an 
examination  of  the  fundamental  theories  and  the  chief  definitions 
of  this  science,  which  he  distinguishes  as  pure  economics.  In  this 
examination  he  avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  several  diagrams,  and 
he  introduces  into  his  treatment  that  additional  precision  of  state- 
ment, which  is  largely  due  to  the  mathematical  handling  of 
economic  theory  especially  associated  in  this  country  with  tlie 
name  of  Jevons.  The  theory  of  maximum  satisfaction  and  the 
conception  of  final  utility  occupy  a  very  large  space,  as  their 
importance  deserves,  in  his  pages,  and  Signor  Pant.aleoni  has  made 
considerable  use  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Marshall  on  the 
theoxy  of  demand  and  supply.     His  manual  is  divided  into  three 
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parts.  In  the  first  lie  considers  the  theory  of  utility,  and  he 
defines  economic  science  as  consistiiio:  of  the  laws  of  wealth,  which 
determine  how  the  maximum  satisfaction  of  wants  may  he  secured 
with  the  minimum  of  individual  sacrifice.  He  investigates  the 
tlieor}'  of  maximum  satisfaction,  the  character  and  relative  intensity 
of  our  wants,  the  nature  of  total  and  firnil  utility,  of  positive  and 
negative  utility,  of  actual  ond  prospective  utility,  and  the  methods 
and  difficulties  of  measuring  and  comparing  the  wealth  of  nations 
iind  individuals  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time.  In  the 
second  part  he  proceeds  to  examine  tlie  theory  of  value.  He  inves- 
tigates the  conditions  which  determine  value  under  monopoly  and 
under  free  competition,  and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply ;  and 
in  the  third  and  concluding  part  he  considers  the  application  of 
the  genei-al  theory  of  value  to  money,  to  capital,  to  natural  agents, 
and  to  labour. 

StuJi  snlla  Teorica  del  Valore  nel  Camhio  Inferno.  Par  GiuHo 
Alessio.     Torino  :  Bocca,  1890. 

Professor  Alessio's  treatise  is  devoted  to  a  critical  review  of  the 
theory  of  value  in  domestic  exchanges.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  for  the  theory  of  value  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  central  theory  of  economic  science;  and,  as  Professor 
Alessio  shows,  it  has  been  handled  in  different  ways,  and  from 
standpoints  which  seem  to  conflict,  by  different  economists.  He 
endeavours  to  distinguish  these  different  methods  of  treatment 
from  one  another,  by  arranging  them  under  three  main  groups. 
The  first  he  terms  the  orthodox  theory,  which  is  connected  with 
the  cost  of  production ;  the  second  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
.side  of  demand  rather  than  that  of  supply,  and  is  the  theory  of  final 
utility,  and  the  third  he  calls  la  Teoria  del  Valore  Estimativo,  or  the 
theory  of  value  in  use.  These  different  theories  he  examines  in 
succeeding  chapters.  The  orthodox  theory  is  first  stated  in  its 
connection  with  market  and  normal  value.  The  objections  made 
by  Say  and  Malthus  to  Ricardo's  conception,  and  the  theories  of 
Hermann,  of  Cournot,  of  Torrens,  Bailey,  Ramsay,  and  Stirling 
are  successively  noticed.  The  doctrine  of  cost  of  reproduction, 
considered  as  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  theory,  is  critically 
examined,  and  the  socialistic  theory  of  Marx  investigated  ;  and 
the  relative  nature  of  Ricardo's  theory,  with  its  defects,  is  then 
pointed  oat.  In  the  next  chapter  the  application  of  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  to  economics  in  the  hands  of  Gossen,  Jevons, 
Menger,  Wieser,  Marshall,  Wa.lras,  Edgeworth,  Auspitz,  and 
Liehen  is  critically  reviewed,  and  the  conception  of  final  utility 
explained  and  tested.  In  the  following  chapter,  what  Professor 
Alessio  calls  la  Teoria  del  Valore  Esfimafivo,  as  arising  from  the 
subjective  impression  of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  objective  quality 
of  the  commodity,  is  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment.  The  traces 
of  this  theory  to  be  found  in  Turgot  and  some  Italian  writers  are 
shown,  and  its  history  and  development  are  sketched.  In  the  fifth 
and  concluding  chapter  the  author  points  out  the  way  in  which 
la  estimaziorie  sociale  influences  value  under  a  primitive  economy, 
under  a  regime  of  slavery  and  privilege,  and  under  a  system  of 
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free  competition,  how  goods  and  sex-vices  are  graduated  in  value 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  wants  they  satisfy,  the  result 
being  determined  by  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
acquisitioji,  and  how  the  contributions  of  natural  forces,  of  labour, 
intellectual  and  manual,  and  of  capital  to  the  product,  affect  the 
question.  On  the  whole  the  Paduan  professor  seems  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  to  which  perhaps  most  economists  in  this  country  are 
tending,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  gathering  up  the  elements 
of  truth  in  each  theory,  and,  that,  by  rejecting  what  is  extreme,  it 
is  possible  to  coordinate  what  is  left. 

The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce — Early  and 
Middle  Ages.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1890. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  already  published  by  Dr. 
Cunningham  in  1882,  but  much  enlarged,  and  containing  much 
new  matter.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  first  edition :  the 
disposition  of  the  work  remains  the  same,  but  more  "  history,"  in 
the  commoner  acceptance  of  the  word,  has  been  introduced,  which, 
taken  with  the  fact  that  the  date  of  each  incident  is  almost  invari- 
ably given,  makes  the  seqiience  of  events  much  more  clearly  under- 
stood than  the  original  smaller  work.  At  the  same  time,  none  of 
the  important  matter  in  the  first  edition  is  omitted ;  at  least  up  to 
the  period  comprised  in  the  new  book,  for  the  latter  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  instalment  embracing  the  later  history  of  our 
industry  and  commerce,  though  why  the  author  should  not  put 
Vol.  I  on  the  book  does  not  appear.  After  an  introductory  essay 
(contrasting  the  England  of  the  present  day  with  the  England  of 
the  Normans,  and  discussing  the  .scope  of  economic  history),  the 
author  begins  by  showing  how  the  necessity  of  industry  Avould 
be  gradually  felt  among  savage  nations,  as  experience  and  cii'- 
cumstances  taught  them  the  value  of  foi'ethought.  This  was  the 
position  of  the  English  when  settled  in  Frisia,  prior  to  their  con- 
quest of  Britain.  Dr.  Cunningham  has  not  been  content  with 
merely  detailing  the  growth  of  industry,  but  he  examines  carefully 
the  reasons,  especially  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  which  led 
to  the  changes  in  ideas,  and  consequently  in  habits  ;  in  fact  the 
book,  to  a  great  extent,  comprises  the  history  of  economic  ideas  in 
their  earlier  form.  With  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  England 
we  have  the  first  signs  of  external  trade.  (This  is  one  of  the  new 
subjects  scarcely  touched  upon  in  the  first  edition.)  In  the  time  of 
the  Norman  kings,  feudalism  was  of  course  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  times,  and  in  those  days  the  influence  of  the  king  on 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  very  strongly  marked.  Industry 
was  almost  at  a  standstill  in  the  twelfth  century,  owing  to  the 
general  anarchy,  but  under  the  Edwards  a  great  improvement 
takes  place.  The  Jews  and  Lombards  now  play  an  important  part, 
though  a  curious  characteristic  of  these  times  is  the  objection 
entertained  not  only  to  usury,  but  to  any  interest  on  money  lent, 
unless  there  be  a  special  risk.  The  great  problem  now,  as  indeed 
it  is  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  is  to  prevent 
.foreign  competition,  and  endless  regulations  are  put  in  force  with 
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this  object.  It  is  during  this  period  also  that  the  craft  guilds 
become  firmly  established.  Commerce,  both  internal  and  external, 
is  still  greatly  hampered  by  piracy,  and  the  system  of  reprisals. 
Later,  measui-es  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  agriculture,  the  land 
being  so  much  taken  up  for  sheep  farming  that  the  poor  could 
scarcely  find  enough  land  to  grow  their  own  crops.  Another 
important  question  was  the  regulation  of  prices  and  wages,  which 
the  State  endeavoured  to  effect  v/ithout  the  medium  of  competition. 
The  author  then  points  out  the  reasons  for  the  various  changes 
nnder  the  Tudors  (he  does  not  however  take  u.s  beyond  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth),  the  chief  of  these  being  the  constant  endeavour 
of  the  king  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  which 
led  to  the  frequent  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  to  the  decline 
of  the  craft  guilds,  and  the  geographical  discoveries.  There  are 
several  appendices — mostly  differing  from  those  in  the  first  edition 
— of  manorial  records,  municipal  life,  the  assize  of  bread,  the  wool 
trade,  and  Oresme's  ti"act  on  Money.  The  general  reader  would 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  follow  the  author  more  easily  if  several 
medieval  terms  had  been  a  little  more  fully  explained,  as  well  as 
the  origin  and  reason  of  some  institutions  and  records  :  the  Hundred 
RolU  and  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  are  not  as  familiar  to  most 
people  a-5  Domesday  Book ;  and  again,  it  is  not  until  the  Avlnager 
is  mentioned  for  the  third  (and  last)  time  that  his  duties  are  clearly 
defined. 

Prohlems  of  Greater  Britain.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Bart.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1890. 

The  general  "  problem  "  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  set  himself 
to  discuss  in  this  work  is  that  of  the  relations  between  the  different 
component  parts  of  the  British  empire  and  the  mother  country, 
considering  more  especially  how  far  they  tend  to  separate  from 
Great  Britain  in  order  to  become  either  independent  or  dependent 
on  .some  other  power.  The  book  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  of 
which  the  first  five  examine  the  condition  of  British  North 
America,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  the  Crown  colonies. 
This  first  portion  deals  chiefly  with  the  actual  political  condition  of 
the  different  colonies,  the  local  peculiarities  in  the  government  of 
each,  the  views  of  the  different  statesmen,  the  various  nationalities, 
classes,  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants,  their  defence,  &c.  Besides 
these  general  subjects,  the  questions  appertaining  more  particularly 
to  each  are  dealt  with  in  this  portion,  such  as  in  Newfoundland  the 
fishery  question ;  in  Canada  the  possible  absorption  of  the  colony 
by  the  United  States,  the  overland  route  to  Japan,  immigration; 
in  Australasia  federation,  both  imperial  and  Australasian,  and  the 
protectionist  or  free  trade  tendency  of  the  different  colonies ;  in 
South  Africa  the  relations  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  railways ; 
and  in  India  the  defence  of  the  Afghanistan  frontier  against 
Russia.  There  are,  however,  several  problems  which  are  scarcely 
touched  upon,  such  as  the  Behring  sea  fisheries  and  the  relief  of 
famine  stricken  districts  in  India.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  and  the  "West 
Indies,  dealing  also  with  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaties.     The 
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author  here  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  allejred  rapid 
increase  of  the  negro  population  in  the  southern  States.  From 
the  economic  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work 
is  part  vi,  dealing  with  "Colonial  Problems,"  of  which  the  several 
chapters  ai*e  Colonial  Democracy,  on  the  opinions  and  representation 
of  the  "  masses ;"  Labour,  Providpnt  Societies,  and  the  Poor,  which 
gives  a  very  extensive  account  of  the  social  conditions  of"  the  work- 
ing classes,  especially  in  Australia,  where  the  eight  hour  day  is 
universal,  and  discusses  ver}"  fully  the  Chinese  question  ;  Protection 
of  Native  Industries,  dealing  principally  with  customs  duties  ;  Educa- 
tion, mostly  compulsory  and  free ;  Religion,  and  Liquor  Laics.  In 
all  these  chapters,  by  far  the  greater  part  concerns  Australia,  while 
very  little  is  said  about  India,  and  there  are  unfortunately  no 
statistics.  Part  vii  is  on  th.e  "  future  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  remainder  of  the  empire,"  and  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  federation  ;  while  the  eighth  part  is  devoted  to 
imperial  defence.  The  maps  are  remarkably  cleai'.  containing 
neither  moi'e  nor  less  names  than  are  required  to  illustrate  the 
text,  an  advantage  not  usually  met  with. 

Stafistik  des  Consums  in  LiibecJc  von  1836-68.  Von  Gustav  H. 
Schmidt.     Jena:   Gustav  Fischer,  1891. 

In  this  little  work  of  70  pages,  various  statistics  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  Liibeck  have  been 
extracted  from  the  records  of  the  customs  duties  levied  on  imports 
during  the  period  under  consideration.  Of  course,  in  towns  where 
no  octroi  is  levied  such  tables  could  not  be  procured,  but  even 
with  this  means  the  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct 
owing  to  smuggling  and  false  returns.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  get  at  the  con.sumption  of  wine  and  spirits  by  issuing 
forms  to  be  filled  in  by  householders  :  the  majority  returned  the 
forms  without  vouchsafing  any  information.  For  some  articles 
there  are  no  retui^ns ;  there  are  no  figures  for  most  vegetables,  aud 
no  small  fruit  is  mentioned,  while  statistics  for  coffee  are  also 
absent.  For  the  other  articles  however  the  tables  (of  which  the 
book  principally  consists)  are  very  complete  and  instructive,  and 
the  author  takes  pains  to  explain  the  various  fluctuations  in 
quantities  and  prices.  Of  these  the  most  marked  which  appear  in 
every  table  are  caused  by  the  famine  of  1847,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  combined  with,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  by  sea 
owing  to  the  war  in  1854-56.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  cows  consumed  in  preference  to  oxen. 
In  1836  there  were  eaten  1,185  oxen  and  584  cows,  in  1854  456 
oxen  and  1,468  cows ;  since  then  the  number  of  oxen  has  increased 
to  905  in  1868,  while  at  the  same  date  2,167  co"s  were  used  for 
food.  Tlie  first  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  the  tables  of  the 
quantities  of  each  article  consumed,  i.e.,  the  quantities  on  which, 
the  duty  was  paid  ;  including  also  the  consumption  of  coal  and 
wood ;  the  author  next  considers  the  amount  per  i.ooo  or  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  lastly  the  monthly  prices  for  the  whole  time 
and  the  yearly  and  monthly  means  of  cereals  (and  bread,  &c.)  and 
potatoes.     A  short  account  is  then  given  of  the  rent  of  lodgings, 
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the  average  wasfes  of  workmen,  and  the  average  expenditure  of  a 
workman's  family  on  food  and  combustibles.  The  weii;hts  and 
measures  as  well  as  the  money  are  all  according  to  the  old  Liibeck 
system. 

Report  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Influenza 
Epidemic  of  1889-90.  By  Dr.  Parsons.  London :  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1891. 

Dr.  Parsons  gives  us  in  this  Report  a  most  exhaustive  discus- 
sion on  the  course  of  the  epidemic  whiclj  rnged  over  the  whole 
world  at  the  end  of  1889  and  the  beginning  of  1890.  On  the 
Avhole  it  may  be  said  that  the  mos^.  important  ()uestions  as  to  tie 
nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  yet  answered. 
The  theory  at  fii-.st  pro})ouuded,  that  it  originated  in  the  vast 
deposits  of  mud  strewn  over  the  land  by  the  floods  of  the  Hoanglio 
in  1888,  seems  quite  untenable.  China  itself  svas  not  attacked 
till  February,  1890,  and  then  the  epidemic  first  declared  itself  in 
the  seaports.  The  earliest  reliable  outbreak  in  an  epidemic  form 
occurred  at  Bokhara  in  May,  1889,  and  from  there  it  spread  over 
the  whole  world,  via  Russia,  with  which  country  Bokhai'a  has 
most  communications.  Two  other  simultaneous  outbreaks  are 
recorded,  namely,  in  Greenland  and  Athabasca;  but  these  did  not 
spread,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population.  The  course 
of  the  epidemic  is  well  shown  by  maps  and  chronological  tables. 
The  clinical  histoi-y  is  next  given,  and  the  resemblance  of  influenza 
to  dengue  fever,  as  also  the  difference  between  the  two,  are  dis- 
cussed, while  an  elaborate  research  is  made  into  all  the  possible 
causes  of  the  disease,  none  of  those  as  yet  propounded,  however, 
being  satisfactory.  One  of  the  tables  shows  that  influenza  is 
always  present,  though  not  in  an  epidemic  form.  Deaths  are 
recorded  regularly  in  London,  and  it  appears  that  the  number  has 
steadily  declined  since  the  epidemic  of  1847-48,  the  minimum 
being  in  1889.  In  Russia  also  "  la  grippe "  figures  largely  in 
ordinary  years.  Attention  is  given  to  the  meteorological  conditions 
prevalent  durinfj  the  winter,  which  have  been  advanced  by  some 
as  a  cause  of  the  sudden  development  in  an  epidemic  form,  but 
with  no  good  grounds.  An  inquiry  was  made  of  all  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  as  well  as  other  medical  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  establishing  w^heiher  the  disease  was 
contagious  or  infectious.  Opinions  varied  much,  and  the  only 
conclusion  arrived  at  as  yet  is  that  it  is  "catching."  Dr.  Parsons 
then  passes  under  review  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  public 
services  and  in  public  institutions,  and  there  is  added  a  report  by 
Dr.  Bruce  Low  on  the  epidemic  in  the  eastern  counties.  To 
sum  up,  a  mass  of  evidence  and  of  statistics  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  discussion  of  each  separate,  and  on  every  possible,  head  ;  yet 
influenza  remains  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  One  minor  point 
which  adds  much  to  the  clearness  of  the  Report  is  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  two  illnesses  known  under  the  name  of 
influenza  are  kept  separate.  A  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
from  influenza  in  London  during  the  last  fifty  year.s,  but  no  clue 
is  given  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
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the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  stated  that  these  fiofurcs  cannot  he  gfiven 
till  the  Registrar- Greneral's  annual  report  for  1890  is  published. 
This  is  rather  a  pity,  as  the  absence  of  these  fignres  is  very 
ennspicuons,  and  until  they  are  furnished  the  Report  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  incomplete. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  rflafing  to  Citrrency,  Finance,  and 
BavMng  from  1789  to  1891.  Compiled  by  Charles  F.  Dunbar. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1891. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  handy  compilation,  and  no  better  com- 
ment upon  its  scope  could  be  made  than  by  reprinting  the  preface, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  making  this  collection  my  object  has  been  to  bring  within 
the  easy  reach  of  students  and  teachers  of  political  economy  and 
hi.-toiy  the  important  parts  of  our  national  legislation  respecting 
cnrrpncy.  coinage,  loans,  and  banking.  For  this  purpose  the  Acts 
of  Ci  ngress  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  leading  pro- 
visions upon  these  subjects  are  now  presented  in  their  chronological 
order,  following  with  precision  the  text  given  in  the  statutes  at 
large.  Acts  and  provisions  of  less  consequence  in  financial  hi.story, 
but  still  likely  to  require  occasional  attention,  have  been  abridged 
or  described  in  their  natural  connection.  Finally,  Acts  and  pro- 
visions seldom  referred  to  in  ordinary  use,  as,  for  example,  those 
relating  to  small  loans,  to  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
to  minor  coinage,  together  with  most  provisions  which  are' strictly 
a'lministrative  or  punitive,  have  been  omitted  altogether  as  lying 
outside  of  the  necessary  limits  of  a  book  intended  for  use  as  a 
manual. 

"Little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  revised  statutes,  the 
object  of  the  compilation  not  being  to  present  a  view  of  subsisting 
law  at  any  one  period,  past  or  present,  but  to  give  the  course  of 
legislation  accurately  and  with  sufficient  fulness  to  enable  the 
student  to  make  a  thoi-ough  examination  of  it  without  the  neces- 
sity of  constant  reference  to  the  formidable  collection  of  statutes 
at  large. 

"  Besides  the  Acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  treated  as  above 
stated,  certain  vetoed  bills  and  a  few  other  papers  of  historical 
impoitance  have  been  added  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  a 
class  of  documents  which  the  student  of  political  and  economic 
history  often  finds  as  valuable,  for  purposes  of  study,  as  the 
measures  which  actually  secure  a  place  on  the  pages  of  the  statute 
book." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  compiler  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  task  of  preparing  this  collection,  which  will  be  of 
value  and  practical  utility  to  all  students  of  political  economy, 
more  especially  in  its  financial  branches. 
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VIII, — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Lihrarji  during  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  September,  1891, 
arranged  alphabet icalli/  nnder  the  follmring  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  a,nd  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  serei'ul  Divisions;  fd)  Authors,  £c.  ;  (e)  Societies,  d'c 
(Briti.'ih);  (f)  Periodicals,  dr.  (British). 

Donations.  I       Bv  wliom  Presented 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries. 
Arg-entine  Republic — 

Anales  del  Dcpartamento  Xacional  de  Higiene.    Alio  1. 1   rr)      n 

May— June,  1891     /  ^^^  IJepartin 


Datos  trimestrales  del  Comercio  exterior. 

Nos.  69,  70.     8to 

Btjenos    Atees.       Boletin    mensual    de 

Municipal.     April — June,  1891     


Ano  1891. 


ent 
The  National  Stati-.- 


j       tioal  Departinen' 

Estadisticai  The  Municipal   St; 
J       tistical  Bureau 


Austria  and  Hung-ary — 

Oesterreichisclies    Statistisehes   Handbuch.      Neunterl 

Jahrgang,  1890.     Sto J 

Jahresberichte  der  k.  iind  k.  osterr.-ungarischen  Con-"^ 

sulats-Behorden,  1890.     12  parts,  8to 

^achrichten  ilber  Inditsfrie,  Hanrlel  vnd  Verkehr — 

1.  Statistik    des    osterreichischen   Post-   und   Teie- 

graphenwesens,  1889.... 

2.  Werthe  fiir  die  Mengeneinheiten  der  im  Jahre 

1889  im  .  .  .  Zollgebiete  ein-  und  ausgefiihrten 
Waaren    )■ 

3.  Hauptergebnisse  der  osterreichischen  Eisenbahn- 

Statistik  im  Jahre  1889 

Statistische    Nachrichten    iiber   die    Eisenbalinen    der 

6sterr.-ungari<chen  Morarohie,  fiir  1888.    Fol.    1891 

Stitistische  Uebersichten  betreffend   deu  auswartigen 

Handel  des  oesterreichisch-ungarischen  ZoUgebiets. 

March— June,  1891     J 

Banken.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1888  und  1889.     Fol ] 

Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  im  1889.     Fol 

Handels-Werthe.      Bericht  iiber   die  Erhebung   der,  | 
imd  Haupt-Ergebnisse  des  auswartigen  Handels  im  I 

1889  [ 

Eechtspflege.     Die   Ergebnisse   der   Civilreclitspflege, 

1887  I 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     April — June,  1891  J 

Hv.ngarti  — 

Hivatalos  Statistikai  Kozlemenyok.     Magrarorszag"^ 
Yizeinek   Statistikaja.      2   toIs.,   4to.,   diagrams. 

1891  ■ 

Magyarorszag     Aruforgalma    Ausztriaval    es     mas 
drszagokkal.      (Monthly    Trade    Keturns.)     Jan. 

and  Feb.,  1891 .' 

Ungarns     Waarenverkehr     mit     Oest^rreich     und 

anderen  Landern.     July — Dec,  1890.     Fol 

Ungarns     Waarenverkehr     mit     Oesterreich     und 

anderen  Landein,  fiir  das  Jalir  1890.     Fol 

Das  Handels-Museum.     Baud  VI.     Nos.  24—27.  1891. 
Fol J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Ministry  of 
Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 
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Donations — Contd. 

Donations.  By  vrlioin  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigna  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hung-ary — Could, 

BuuAPEST.     Die  Kouigliclie  Freistadl  Pest  im  Jahre 
1870.      Resultate    der    Volksziililung    und    Volks- 

beschreihung.     Diagrams,  8vo.     1871 

Prague.    Bidletinhebdomadaire  de la  Yille  de  Prague!   The    Statistical    Bu 


} 


et  des  Comiiiunes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers)....  J       reau  of  Prague 

Leg  Roumains  Hongrois  et  la  Nation  Hongroise  •  •  •  1 

Public  par  les  Etudiants  de  la  Hongric.     G4  pp.,  V  The  Publishei-s 
8vo.     Budapest,  1891 J 

Belgium — 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics.    Tome  xlriii.    Cahier  4.  "1   The    Administration 
Plates.     8vo.     1891     j       of  Mines 

Mouvement    Commercial    avec    les    Pays    Strangers.  "I   The  Bureau  of   Ge- 
May— Aug.,  1891     J       neral  Statistics 

Beussels.     Bulletin     hebdomadaire     de     Statistique  \  t\     -p    t. 
Demographique  et  Aledicale.     (Cui'rent  numbers)  ....  / 

Bulgaria — 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Principaute   avec  lesl 

Pays  Etrangers  pendant  1890.     La.  8vo I   The   Statistical    Bu- 

Mouvement   de   la   Population    dans    la    Principaute  [       reau 

pendant  1888.     La.  8to J 

China — 

Customs  Gazette  for  Jan. — March,  1891.     4to ^ 

Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1890.    Part  2,  [  Sir    Robert    Hart, 

Reports  and  Statistics  for  each  part,  and  for  Corea.  [       G.C'.M.G.,  Peking 

4to.     Map  and  diagrams     J 

Denmark — 

La  Marine  marchande  et  la  Navigation  du  Rovaume"!   The  Danish  Statisti- 
en  1890 ' J       cal  Bureau 

Denmark  :  its  Medical  Organisation,  Hygiene,  and  De-"^ 

mography.  Published  with  subvention  of  the  Danish  \   m        P    «"rl     t     D 
Government.   Presented  to  the  Seventh  InternationHl  }>       f    T    Af^  *^  f  ' 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  London,  1891.  I 
Plates  and  diagrams.     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1891 J 

Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift.      Ny  Rsekke.     Hefte  3.1  The  Danish  Political 
1891  J       Economy  Society 

Egypt — 

Egyptian  Daira  Sanich.     Note  upon  the  Results  of"!    C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
1890.     8vo J       C.B. 

Comite  de  Conservation  de  Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe.T 

Exercice    1890.      Ease.    7.       Proces-Yerbaux    des  I   rp,     j-. 
Seances.     Rapports   de   la   2"  Commission.     Plans.  [       '         "^''"^    "^^ 


8vo.     Le  Caire,  1890 


France - 


Ministere  de  1' Agriculture.  Bulletin.  10"  annec,  T  The  Ministry  of  .A  gn- 
Nos.  2,  June;  3,  Aug.,  18  1.     8vo J       culture 

Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  del  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
Legislation  comparee.     June— August,  181-1  J      nance 
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DoUHtiOMS. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 


tice 


Dr.    F.    J. 

President 


Mouat, 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Ministere  de.*  Travaux    Publics.     Bulletin  de   Statis- 

tique   et   Lojjislation   comparee.     May,   1885 ;  Jan., 

Feb.,  et  Sept.,  180U;  June,  July,  189i.     8vo 

Justice  Civile  et  Couimerciale.     Compte  General  de^ 

I'adininistration  de  la,  en  France  et  en  Algerie  pen-      rri     nr-    •  ^        j>  t 

dant  1888.; .............   \  Tl.e  Ministry  of  Jus 

Justice  Criminelle.     Compte  General  de  I'administra-  j 

tion  de  la,  en  France  ct  en  Algerie  pendant  1888.  4to.J 
Contribution  fonciere  des  proprietes  non  baties.    Eap-"] 

port .  . .  pur  M.  Boutin  sur  les  operations  du  roparte-  [ 

ment  et  du  sous-repartement  en  1890  pour  1891.  f 

Diagram-maps,  4to J 

Eesultats  du  denombrement  du  12  Avril,  1891.    (Proof,  1   -.^  ^ 

Q      \  ''■'>■  M.  Vannacque 

L'Economiste  Frangais.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    ....  The  Editor 
Le  Monde  Econouiique.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    ....  „ 

I'olt/biblion.     Revue  JUbliographiqiie  Unii-erselle — 

Partie  Litteraire.     June — -Aug.,  1891  T 

Partie  Technique.     June — Aug.,  1891 J  " 

La  Reforme  Sociale.    Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Economie  T  

Sociale.     Nos.  12— 15,  1891.     8to J 

Le  Rentier.     Journal  Financier  Pohtique.     (Current  ] 

numbers)   J 

Revue  Gt'ographique  Internationale.   April — Sept.,  1891 
Meviie  d' £conoinie  Politique — 

May — June.     Stat istique  des  Manages  :  S.  Wester-' 
gaard.    Les  grands  magasins  et  le  petit  commerce  : 
V.  Mataja.     La  propriete  fonciere  au  Japon  :  Dr. 

Nitobe    

July.  La  politique  de  la  Hongrie  par  rapport  aux 
Chemins  de  Fer  :  A.  Nemenyi.  La  paix  sociale  : 
E.    Mahaim.     La  theorie  du   "Co-Service"   aux 

Etats  Unis  :  M.  Vahry  

August.  Mouvement  co-operatif  en  Angleterre : 
0-.  de  Hchv.lze-Gaevernitz.  Les  rapports  eutre  le 
proprietaire  et  I'exploitant  du  sol :  Baron  d'A.  de 
Bourouill.     Les    instincts    de    I'homme,   I'interet 

personnel  et  i'interet  general :    E.  Villeti J 

Annales    de    I'Ecole    Libre    des    Sciences    Politiques.1 

No.  3.     1891.     (Selection  from  Contents.)     Biblio-  \  The  Editor 

graphic  des  Finances  du  18^  Siecle  :  R.  Stourm J 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistiqiie  de  Paris — 

July.     La  propriete  batie  :  E.  Boutin ' 

August.  Les  chemins  de  fer  et  I'lmpot :  A.  Neymarck. 

Le  probleme  monetaire  :  E.  de  Flaix  

Sept.      Morbidite    en  Allemagne    et    en  Autriche : 
M.  Bellom.    Emprunts  viagers  de  I'ancien  regime  :  | 
M.  Rarbulot     J 


The  Editor 


y  The  Publishers 


-  The  Society 


Germany— 

Monat^hefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutsclien    Eeichs."] 

May— July,  1891     I   The  Imperial  Statis- 

Stati^tischcs  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.     12'*'"  |       tical  Bureau 
Jahrgang,  18bl.     Diagrams  J 


Miscellanea. 

Donations  -  Cotttd. 


[Sept. 


Donations. 


By  wlioni  I'rcsenteU. 


Tlio  Iniijerial  Statis- 
tical Burouu 


Tlie   Royal   Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 

The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Cunfd. 
Germany — Conld. 

Statist ik   der   Krankenvcrsicberung  dcr   Arbeiter  '\va~\ 

Jabre  1889    j 

Statistik  der  Seescbiffabrt  fiir  ]890 !- 

Die   Stronigebiete   des    Deiitscbeii    Reiebs.     Tbeil    1.  | 

Gebiet  der  Ostsee.     Maps J 

Prussia.    Zeitscbrift  des  K.  Preussiscben  Statistiscbeii  "I 

Bureaus.     1  and  2  Vierteljubrsheft,  1891.     Fol J 

Berlin.     Veroffentlicbungeu  des  Statistiscbeii  Amts 
der  Stadt.     Ebesebliessungcn,  Geburteii,  Sierbelalle 

uiid  Witterung.     (Current  weekly  iiumbers)  

Frankfort — 

Die    volkswirtbscbaftliche    Bedeutung    der    Canal- ^ 
isirung  des  Mains  von  Frankfurt  bis  zuin  Rbein. 

58  pp.,  plan  8vo.     1879 

Frankfurter  Yereins  fiir  Geogi-apbie  und  Statistik. 
Jabresbericbt    fiir    1857-58,     1859-60,    186G-67, 

1874-5-90.     12  parts,  maps,  12ino.  and  8vo 

Handelskammer  zu    Frankfurt-am-Main.      Jabres- 

Bericbt  fiir  1S72-89.     18  vols.,  8vo.       1873-90  .... 

Jabresberii-bt  liber  die  Verwaltung  des  Medicinal- 

wesens  die  Krankenanstalten  und  die  oeffentlicbeu 

Gesundbeitsverliaeltnisse    der    Stadt.      Jabrgang 

1858-62,1806-67.  7to1s.,8vo.    Diagrams.  1860-69 

Statistische  Mittbeilungeu  iiber  den  Civilstand  dcr 

Stadt.     Jabre  1851-57,   1860,  1861,  1864,   1866, 

1868,  1869,  1872,  1874,  1877.     4to.     1852-78     .... 

Zur  Erinnerung  an  die  Eroffnung  der  Mainkanali- 

sii'ung    und     der     Frankfurter     Hafen-Anlagen. 

31  ijp.     4to.,  p'an.     1886   J 

Statistiscbe  Mittbeilungen  iiber  den  Civilstand  der  1 

Stadt  Frankfurt-am-Main  im  Jabre  1890    J 

Uamhurg  — 

Statistiscbes    Handbucb    fiir    den    Hamburgiscben"1 

Staat,  4"^  Ausgabe.     8vo.     1891    I 

Tabellariscbe     Uebersicbteu     des     Haniburgiscben  | 
Handels  im  Jabre  1890.     La  4to J 


The        Geograpbieal 
and  Statistical 

Society  of  Frank- 
fort 


Tbe    Stafistictd    Bu- 
reau of  Frankfort 


Tbe    Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Hamburg 


Dr.  G.  von  Mayr,  tbe 
Editor 


Allgemeines    Statistiscbes    Arcbiv.      Jabrgang    1890.  "I 
Ilalbband  2.     8vo.     1891  J 

Arcbiv     fiir     Soziale     Gesetzgebung     und     Statistik.") 
Band  iv,  Heft  2.     1891.     (Contents)  :  Die  belgiscbe 
Sozialgef etzgebung  und  das  Arbeiterwobnungsgesetz, 
1889  :  K.  Biicher.     Zur  Eeform  des  Abzablungsge-  \-  Tbe  Publisher 
scbaftes:  R.i-an  clerBorght.  NeuereUntersucbungen 
iiber  die  Lage  der  arbcitenden  Klaseen  in  Holland 
O.  Fringsheim 


Guatemala.     Memoria  que  la  Secretaria  de  Estado  en  1   q., 
el   Despacbo    de    Fomento   presenta    a   la  Asaniblea  ' 
legislativa,  1891.     8ro 


Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


Italy— 

Annali  di  .Agricoltura.  1.S91.  185.    Zootecnia.    ProvTe-T   -n    t^-      *       /-  i 

,,-         ,•    ^        ,        .      ,  ,,  ,      .  ,.       Ihe Director-General 

oimenti  a  vantaggio  della  produzione  equina  negh  >■         f  a      •     it 
1890-91  Agriculture 
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By  « 1)0111  Freseiitecl. 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Js'otizie  di  Statistiea  agravia.     8vo.      1891    "^ 

I'rinio  Rcsoconto  doi  risultati  della  Inc-liiesta  Oriiito-  I 

logica   in    Italia.     Tarte  Tcrza  ed  ultima.     Notizie  ** 

d'  Indole  Geuerale.     1891 

Annali  di  Statistiea.    Statistiea  Indiistriale.     Fasc.  30," 

Provini-ia  di  Foggia.     Fasc.  31,  Provineia  di  Bari. 

Fa-ic.  32,  Fiovineia  di  Lecce.    8vo.    Maps.     1891... 

Bilanoi  Coiminali  per  gli  anui  1888  e  1889  

Bilaiici  Proviiiciali  per  gli  ainii  18J>7-89  

Bollettiao  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Fsteri.     JVIay — 

June,  1891.     8to 

BoUettino  di  Legisla/ione  e  Statistiea  Doganale  e  Com- 

uiereiale.     Mav — August,  1891     


TlicDireetor-Gciu'ial 
ut  Agriculture 


Tlie  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De- 
partment of  the 
Slate 


■J 
Bollettino    mensile    delle    situazioni    dei    Conti    degli^ 

Istituti  d'  Emissione.     April — June,  1891  

Bollettino    di    JSotizie   sul    Credito    e    la   Prevideuza. 

May— July,  1891 

Bollettino  settinianale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali    Prodotti    Agraria    e   del    Pane.      (Current 

numbers)  

BoUeitino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

April— June,  1891  

Kmigrazione  Italiana.     Statistiea  della,  avvenuta  nell' 

anno  1890 

Mi>\  imento  Commerciale  del  Regno  d'  Italia  ncli'  anno 

1890.     2  vols.     Fol 

Movimento   della   Xavigazione   nei   Porti  del   Regno 

neir  anno  1890.     Fol 

Popolazione.    Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile,   Anno  28, 

1889,  con  notizie  soramai'ie  per  1890    

Kelazione  sulle  Condizione  Sanitarie  dei  Corpi   d^lla 

R.  Marina  durante  il  triennio  1887-89.     8vo 

Statistiea  del  commcrcio  s]ieeiale  di  Iniportazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     May — July,  1891 

Statistiea  delle  Opere  ])ie  al  31  Dicembre,  1880,  e  del 

lasciti  di  beueficenza  fatti  uegli  anni  1881-89  

Vol  viii,  Campania.     Fol.     1891  _, 

Delia  coiTczicne  dei  vini  ingessati  .  .  .  1891 ^ 

Circa  i  Fatti  principali  i-iguardanti  1'  Igieue  e  la  Sanita  j 

pubblica  nel  Regno  nei  Feb. — May,  1891    | 

Esperimenti  comparativi  di  Disinfczione   eon  vapore  }» 

acqueo  .  .  .  1891  

Regolamento  speciale  sidla  couservazione  del  Vaccino  e  | 

sulla  Vaecinazione  obbligatoria.     8vo.     1891  J 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De- 
partment of  iiie 
State 


Tlie  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    The  Editor 

Giornate  der/li  Economist! — 

July.      Situazione     del     niereato     monetario .     x.~\ 

Proroga  o  corso  forzoso  . 

August.     La  crisi  agricola  e   la  politiea   doganale.  [ 

La  situazione  finanzlaria  :  L.  Wolttmborg  j  " 

Sept.     La  psiche  bianca  c  la  psicl  e  negra.     Lasciate  ! 

fare,  la-ciate  passare  :  V.  Pareto  J 

Minerva.     Ra^segiia    Internazionalc.     Nos.  5    and    6.  1  

31ay  and  June,  1891.     8to J 


o60  Miscellanea.  [Sept, 

Donations — Contd. 

Doniitioiis.  Ity  wlioni  I'reseiilrd. 

(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— Contd . 

La  Scuola  Positiva  nolla  Giurisprudenza  ciyile  e  penale 
e  nella  vita  sociale  Anno  I.  Nos.  4  and  5.  8vo. 
1891  

Mexico — 

A'oticias  de   las   Amonedaciones    e   introducciones   de^ 

metales  preciosos  en  el  auo  fiscal  de  1889-90.     Fol.  | 
Noticia  de  la  amonedaeion  practicada  en  las  Casas  de  !   The    Statistical    Bu- 

Moiieda  en  Abiil,  1891.     Slieet     |"      reau 

Ivotieias  del  niorimiento  niaritimo  exterior  e  interior  | 

.  .  .  en  el  aiio  fiscal  de  1888-89.     Fol J 

Netherlands — 

Statist i(^k  der  Scheepvaart,  1890.  Erste  and  Tweede]  The  Netherland.-i 
Gedeelte.    4to J       Legation 

Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterfte,  naar  denl  rrr  n  »+  f  f 
Leeftigd  ende  Oorzaken  van  den  Dood  in  Neder-  I  ^^^,  iJepartment  ot 
land.     Jan.— March,  1891,  with  Summary  for  1890  J       ^^'^  interior 


Parag-uay.     Eevue  du  Paraguay.     April— June,  1891    \ 


The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


Russia — 

Commerce  Exterieur  de   la    Eussie   par   la  frontierel   n^i     n     t        t\ 

d'Europe  et  la  cote  caucasienue  de  la  iVIer  Noire.  )■  .  P      " 

March— June,  1891     j       ^^^^ 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (In  Russian.)  "I   The      Ministry      of 

(Current  weekly  numbers.)     1891 J        Finance 

I)iagram-]Maps   sliowiug  Prices  of   Rye  and  Oats   on^  The    Department   of 

l.'^t  May,  1st  June,  and  1st  July  in  Russia.     Sheets  /      Assessed  Taxes 

Spain — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  Sanitario-Deraocrafiea.     Apen-"^ 

dice  General  al  Tomo  yi.     Colera  morbo  Asiatico  en 

Espaua  durante  1S8-5.     Diagrams,  4to.     1887    

Boleiin  mensual  de  Estadistica  Demografico-Sanitaria, 

1879-83,    1884-85.      2   yols.,   maps   and    diagrams, 

4to i   Professor    J.    Villa- 

Congresos  Medicos  de  Amberes  y  Perusa,  por  el  Doctor  '       nova,  Madrid 

D.  J.  Vilanova  y  Piera.     Plates,  8yo.     1887  

Demografia-Sanitaria.      Madrid-Espana.      Moyimiento 

de    Poblacion    en    Nacimientos    v    Defunciones  .  .  . 

Madrid,  1880-88,    Espaiia,    1880-84  .  .  .      Diagram, 

8yo.     1889    J 

Ecsumenes  mcusuales  de  la  Estadistica  del  Comercio  1   The  Director-General 

Exterior.     Aday — July,  1891 J     of  Indirect  Taxation 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.    Boletin.    May,  June,  1  r^,     ^     •  . 

Sweden — 

Bid  rag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 

A.  Befolkningsstatistik,  1889.    (Movement  of  Popu- 1  mi     p     .     i  oi.  *•  *.- 

lation) y  i  t>      '     '    ^  *^  '" 

I.    Telegrafviisendet,  1890.     (Telegraphs)  J       ^-'ai -liui'eau 
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Bv  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — Contd. 

K.  Helso-och  SjukrSrden,  1889.     (Sanitarj   Condi-"" 

tion)     

O.  Landtmateriet,  1890.     (Surveying)    


Tlie  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


R.  Yalstatistik,  1888-90.     (Elections) 

T.  Lots-och     Fyrinrattningen,     1890.       (Pilotage, 

Lighthouses,  Wrecks.)     Map [> 

U.  Koinmunernas  FattigvSrd   och   Finanser,  1889. 

(Poor  Relief) 

V.  Briiuvins  Tillverkniug  och  Forsiiljning  samtllvit- 

betssockertillverkuingen,    1888-90.       (Brandy 

and  Beet -Sugar)     J 

Switzerland — 

Alcools.      Kapport  .  .  .  concemant  la   gestion   et  le 

coinpte  de  la  Kegie  des  Alcools  pour  les  Exercices, 

18S7-yO.     3  parts,  Svo. 
Kapport   concernant   la   gestion   et  le  compte   de   la"" 

R'gie  des  Alcools  pour  1890.     8to 

Eesultats    de    la    Yisite    sauitaire    des    Recrues    en 

automne,  1889 [  The  Federal  Statisti- 

Examea     Pedagogique     des     Recrues     en    automne,  f      cal  Biu-eau 

1890  

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1891.     2  Quartal — Heft  j 

4to J 

Geneva.      Bibliotheque     Publique.      Compte-.Rendu  I  m.     Librarian 

pour  1890.     Svo J 


Dr.  ililliet,  Bern 


United  States — 
Agincultiu-e.       Report    of    the    Secretary    of,    1890. 1 

Plates.     Svo ". J 

Agriculture.  Monthly  Reports  on  Crops.   June — Aug.,^ 

1891 .■ ..........:..;  [ 

Agriculture.     Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  [ 
the  Department  of  (Xos.  70—80),  1890.     8to J 

Census  [1890]  Bulletins.  ]S*os.  73.  Sandstone.  74."^ 
Coal  product  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan. 76.  Petroleum.  77.  Population  of  South 
Carolina.  78.  Limestone.  79.  Aluminium.  80. 
Lead  and  Zinc.  81.  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States.  84.  Statistics  of  Education.  85. 
Irrigation  in  Utah.  86.  Population  of  Idaho.  87. 
Population  of  2scvada.  88.  Transportation  on  tlie 
Ohio  River.  89.  Distribution  of  Popidation  in 
accordance  with  altitude.  90.  Paupers  in  Alms- 
houses in  1890.  91.  Population  of  Wisconsin.  92.  J- 
Population  of  Wyoming.  93.  Population  of 
Arizona.  94.  Coal  Product  of  different  States. 
95.  Prisoners  in  County  Jails.  96.  Copper.  97. 
Population  of  Micliigan.  98.  Pulilic  School 
Finances.  99.  Population  of  Iowa.  100.  Social 
Statistics  of  Cities.  101.  Statistics  of  Churches. 
102.  Population  of  West  Virginia.  110.  Popula- 
tion of  Washington     

Extra  Census  [1890]  Bulletin.     No.  5.    Lumber  Mills 
and  Saw  Mills,  and  Timber  Products.     La.  4to J 


The      Secretary 
Agriculture 

J.    R.    Dodge, 
(Statistician) 


of 


Esq. 


R.  P.  Porter,  Esq., 
Sujjcrintendent  of 
Census 
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[Sept. 


r,v  hIiohi  Ircsenleil. 


-  Coiltd. 


11  If  Bureafx  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
lX'[)artment 


(ii)  Foreign!  Countries 
United  States^Co«/(/. 

Jiitertiiil  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Report  on  ] 
the,  for  1890.     8vo j 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1890.  ! 
i;<tli  Number.     8vo _•■  j 

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.  April  j 
—June,  1891    J 

Gold    and    Silver.     Statements,    &c.,    made    to    the  ] 
Committee  on  Coinage,  "Weights,  and  Measures  in 
relation  to  tlie  Bdl  (S-4675),  "to  provide  a  unit  of 
value,  and  for  the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
for  other  pui-poses."     5  parts.     8vo.     1891     

Report  on  Transportation  Rates  on  Food  Products, 
bvo.     1890    

Rej)ort  on  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  in  Europe.  8vo. 
1886  

Letter   of    the   Secretary  of   the   Treajury  respecting 
Coin    Payments   of    Interest-bearing    Debt.      8vo.  ; 
1886  • J 

CoxxECTiCDT.  State  Board  of  Health.  Monthly  1 
Bulletin.     May— July,  1891 J 

Illinois.  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics  of  UUnois,  1890.  8vo.  (2 
copies)  • 

Massachusetts.  Experimental  Investigations  by  ] 
the  State  Board  of  Health  upon  Purification  of  I 
Sewage  .  .  .  and  upon  the  intermittent  Filtra-  ! 
tion  of  Water,  made  1888-90.  Part  2  of  Report  f 
on  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  Diagrams,  8vo.  | 
1890  '. J 

Wisconsin.  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  State  Board] 
of  Health  of  Wisconsin.     1889-90.     8vo J 

Bankers'  Magazine.     June-Sept.,  1891 Tlie  Kditor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers) >, 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers)   • ••■■  J 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial   and  Financial  1 

Chronicle.     July,  1891    J 

The  Forum.     July — August,  1891 — ■ 

July.     The  Census  and   the  Colored  Race:    F.  A.~\ 
Walker.     Operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law:    A.  F.   Walker.      The    United    States   and 

Silver:    C.  S.  Fairchlld 

August.  Imiiagration  and  Degradation :  F.  A. 
Walker.  Profits  of  Fruit -Culture  in  California: 
L.  A.  Sheldon.     Causes  of  Gold  Exports:   G.  G. 

Williams   

Sept.      The    Farmer's   Isolation   and   the   remedv  : 
J.    W.    Bookwalter.     The    Government    and    the  ^ 
Taxpayers  :  E.  Atkinson.     Growth  of  Industrial  j 

Capitalisation:  J.  S.  Tait J 

PoUtical  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  vi,  No.  2.  June,  1891. ^ 
(Contents.)       Control    of    National    Expenditures:  | 

E.  I.   Benick.     The    present   Farmers'    Movement :  I 

F.  M.  Drew.     Bimetallism  in  France:  H.  White  ....j 


The   Hon.  David  A. 
Wells 


The  Board  of  Health 

J.     S.     Lord,     Esq. 
(Secretary) 


The  State  Board   of 
Health 
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Donatt'oiis — Co7it(i. 

Donatious.  I        l!y  wlioni  rrpseiited. 

(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Yol.  v.  No.  4.    July."^ 

1891.    (Contents.)    The  Academic  Study  of  Political  I 

Economy  :    C.  F.  Dunbar.     Doctrine  of  Rent,  and  | 

the   Residual   Claimant  Theory  of  Wages:    F.  A.  [- The  Editor 

M'alker.     Contribution  to  the  Theory  of   Railway  j 

Rates  :  F.  W.  Taussig.     Co-operative  Insurance  and  | 

Endowment  .Schemes:    W.  31.  Cole  J 

The  Social  Economist.  Vol.  i.    June  and  July,  1891.  8vo.  — 

American   Academv   of    Political   and   Social   Science,  "j 

Annals  of  the.    Tol.  ii,  No.  1.     July,  1.S91.     (Selec-  \ 

tion    from    Contents.)      Land    Transfer    Reform  :  !   „,,      a   .  j  ,„ 

J.    W.   Jenks.      Economic    Basis    of    Prohibition  :  f 

S.   N.   Patten.      International    Liability   for   Mob  | 

Injuries  :  E.  IV.  Hufcut    J 

American  Economic  Association,  Publications.    Vol.  vi,") 

No.  3.     (Contents.)     Government  Forestry  Abroad  :  | 

G.  Pinchot.    Present  Condition  of  Forests  on  Public  J>  The  Association 

Lands  :  F.  A.  Bowers.  Practicability  of  an  American  j 

Forest  Administration  :  B.  E.  Fernow.  Svo.  1891J 
American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.    Vol.  xxiii,  1   rpvi    <?        { 

No.  2,  1891.     Plates,  Svo J   ^      ^ocieiJ 

American  Statistical  Association.     Quarterly  Publica-j 

tions.     New  Series,    No.    14.     June,    1891.     (Con- 
tents.)    A  Basis  for  Statistics  of  Cost  of  Production  :  | 

C.  D.  Wright.     Formula  for  predicting  the  popula-  }>  The  Assoeiatiou 

tion  of  the  United  States  :  R.  S.  Pritchett.    Weight  I 

and  Longevity  :   T.  B.  llacaulag.     Results  of  Sani-  | 

tary  Legislation  in  England  since  1875 :  G.  N.  Calkins  J 
Columbia    College.     Studies    in   History,   Economics,"^ 

and  Public  Law.     Vol.  i.  No.  2.     History  of  Tariff  i    p    >  ^^       xf     ti      » 

Administration  in  the  United  States  from  Colonial  j-       c  ]•„ 

Times   to   the   ilcKinlcv   Administrative    Bill,    by  j  ° 

J.  D.  Goss.     Svo.     1891    J 

Cooper  Union.     32ud  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  1   rpi     r..     ^ 

of  the  Union  for  1890.     Svo j 

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     June — Sept.,  1891   The  Institute 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  Report  of  tlie  Board  I   rr\     t    *-■*  «.• 
^t  x>         4.     T^un      o  r  1  he  Institution 

of  Re^'ents,  18S9.     Svo J 

Competitive  Railway  Route  Maps.     (Maps  folded  in  1  p    tj    /-.  •.  y 

cover.)     Obi.  Svo.     Chicago  [1891J j"  ^-  ■"•  ^•''*o°'  ^-'^l- 

International — 

Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.  Organe  de  1' Union"] 

Internationale  pour  la  publication  des  Tarifs  Doua-  [  The  Secretary  of  the 

niers.     Annee  1891-92.     Nos.  1 — 5.    Svo.    Brussels,  f      Board  of  Trade 

1891  J 

Congreso  lutemacional  de  Hygiene  y  Demografia  cele-  l 

brado  en  Viena  eu  1887,  por  el  Doctor  don  Juan  >  Dr. Janssens, Brussels 

Vilanova  y  Piera.  415  pp.,  Svo.  Madrid,  1889  ....J 
Quarto  Congrcfso   Internazionale  di  Navigazione  In-^ 

terna  tenuto  k  Manchester  nel  1890.     Relazione  sui  I    r '  at  t.-  >        1  •  F 

lavori  del  Congresso  dei  Dclegati  del  Miuistero  dei  ["       p  t>  .  '   '  4-> 

Lavori  Pubblici.     v  +  193  pp.,  plates,  Svo.     Roma,  j 

1891  J 
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(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Dictionary  of   the  Economic   Products  of   India,  by 

George   Watt.   .   .  Vols,  iii  and  iv.     Dacrydium —  \-  The  India  Office 
Linociera.     8vo.     1890  J 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India  fSth  issue).     Fol.    1891...."]    y   -p    p>,p  j- 

Trade  of  British  India   with   Foreign   Counti-ies  f  or  I  "^ '  ^  j  ^    °°°^'  ^'^^'i' 
1890-91.     Suction  1.     Sea-borne  Foreign  Trade J  '  "    ' 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.  Nos.  1 — 3,^  ^ri      -r>        ,.        ^      <• 
1891-92 I  ^'^^.  -Department   of 

Trade   by  Land   ^ith   Foreign   Countries.     Jlonthly  f      ■t'i"a"^«  and  Lorn- 
Accounts.     Nos.  1 1-12,  1890-91 ;  No.  1,  1891-92    J       ""^^^•«'  ^^^«""a 

Indian  Engineering.     (An  illustrated  weekly  journal.)  1   P.  Doyle,  Esq.,  C.E., 
(Current  weekly  numbers).    1891 J       the  Editor 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Banks  acting  under  Charter,  Monthly  Statements  for"^ 

May— Jnlv,  18v.'l     L  xr  <5   p     i     AT!' 

Loan  Companies  and  BuUding  Societies.     Eeport  on,  T  ^-^-  banana,  Jisq. 
for  1890.     8to J 

Manitoba.     Bulletin  29.     Eeport  on  Crops  and  Lire  !   The   Department   of 
Stock,  July  1,  1891.     12mo j       Agriculture 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    Nos.  11 — 16.  1891  ....  The  Editor 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  1    rpi      q     •  <_. 

Canada  for  1890.     Yol.  yiii.     Plates.  '  4to j-  ine  feociety 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Education.      Eeport   of    the   Superintendent-General  1  The    Superintendent 
for  1890.     Fol f       General 

Statistical    Eegister  of   the    Colony  for   1890,  8how-~| 

ing   approximate   Census   Population    Eeturns    for  I  The    Colonial  Secre- 
1891,  with  supplement  for  March  quarter.     1891.  f      tary. 
Fol J 

Tw        -A-  /-!•   -1  T  •  i  £      ior>i      o  r  The  Colonial  Secre- 

Mauritius.     Civil  List  for  1891.     8vo < 

L       tary 

New   South  "Wales.      Agricultural    Gazette,   Yol.    ii,  ]  The    Department   of 
Parts -i-d.     Plates,  8vo.     1891    J       Agriculture 

TSevr  Zealand — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1890.     Blue  Book,  Popu-1   o-      j,  TT   -t    • 

lation  and  Vital  Statistics,  Trade  and  Interchange.  >■      ir  p\r  f     F  E  S  ' 

Eeport  on  the  Statistics  of  New  Zealand,  1889;  -with"!   The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
map  and  appendices.     8vo.     1891     J       ral 

Colonial    Museum    and    Laboratory.      25th    Annual  ] 

Eeport,  with  List  of  Donations  and  Deposits  during  \  Sir  James  Hector 
1889-90.     8vo J 

Queensland.     Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette")   The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
(containing  Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  43,  73.     1891 j       ral 

South  Australia.     Census,  1891.     Preliminary  Tables.  "1  The    Superintendent 


Fol J      of  Census 


} 
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(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Straits    Settlements — 

Annual    Reports   on    the    States   of    Perak,    Paliane,  1    t   o    r-  i,-     t^ 
Selangor,  &c,  for  1888-89.     Fol .  |  ^-  ^-  ^^^*^^'  ^^'^■ 

The  Perak  Government  Gazette.     Nos.  12-25.     1891  ('^''^     Government 

L      becretarj 

Tasmania.    Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societv  1   -pi     o     •  , 
of  Tasmania  for  1890.     Map,  &c.,  8vo.     1891    ;  |  i. He  Society 

Trinidad.     Census,  1891.     Returns  showing  the  Popu-  "I   Tlie     Government 
lation  recorded  in  the  Census  of  1891.     Fol J       Statist 

Victoria — 

Census  of  Victoria,  1891.    Approximate  Returns     Fol.^ 

Friendly  Societies.     12th  Annual  Report,  for  1889,  to  |    tt    -p-    tt    a   ,   tt 

■which  are   appended  Valuations   and   Statistics   of         'rM^'r  n        r^''       '^'' 
■c  ■     ji     ^^     ■  T-         17  1  >      U.M.G.,     Govern- 

Friendlv  hocieties.     lol ]  „'    . 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Australasian  Colonies,  1890.  |       "^^"    statist 

Sheet J 

Reports  and  Statistics  of  the  Mining  Department  for  1  The     Secretary     for 


the  Quarter  ended  31st  March,  1891.     Plates,  fol j       Mine 

tatistical    Register  of   the   Colony  for  1889,  part  9,1   H.  H.  Ha 
Social  Condition  ;  and  for  1890,  part  1,  Blue  Book    J       C.M.G. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 

United  King-dom — 

Army  Medical  Department.     Report  for  1889,  with  1  rn     -rv-      j.      /^  ^ 

.  •        1-        T7  1          •      n-  ^  The  Director-General 

Appendix.      Vol.  xxxi.     Diagrams    J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     June — Sept.,  1891 i 

Colonial   and    other    Possessions.       Statistical    Tables  I   m     t>       i     c  rr      i 

relating  to  the.     Part  xix.     1885-86-87.     [C-6449.]  f  ^^^  ^'^'^'"'^  ""^  ^'"'''^^ 

1891  J 

Customs.     Thirty-fifth  R«port  of  the  Commissioners  T   The  Commissioner  of 

of  Customs  for  the  year  1890-91.     [C-65.38.]     1891  J       Customs 
Influenza   Epidemic   of   1889-90.     Report  on  the,  byl 

Dr.  Parsons,  with  an  Introduction  bv  the  Medical  I    -pi      \r   y     i  r»(R 

Officer  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board.     [C-6387.]  [  -^Jtxlical  UHieer 

1891.     Maps  and  Diagrams    J 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies.     No.  248.     1891 ] 

Railwav  Returns  'or  the  United  Kingdom  for  1890.  j 

•  [C-6k->8.]     1^91    I   ^,j^^^  -Qoa^Yii  of  Trade 

Railwavs.     Repviri  on  Share  and  Loan  Cipital,  Traffic,  T 

Expenditure  and  Profits,  &c.,  for  1890.     [C-6459.]  j 

1891  J 

Raiiwav    Accidents.       Returns    of,    during   the    three  | 

months  ending  31st  March.  1891.     [C-6404.]     1891 
Statistical  Abstract  for  Fo  eign  Countries  for  1879  to  \-  The  Board  of  Trade 

1888-89.     17th  Xo.     [C-G285.]     1891      | 

Trade  and  Xavigation.     (Current  Monthly  Returns)  ....J 

Eng-land — 

Births  and  Deaths  in   London,  and   in    twenty-seven  "I    The  Reijistrar- Gene- 
other  Great  Towns.     (Current  Weekly  Returns)   ..../      ral  of  England 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions— Cow^f/. 
Eng-land — Coiifd. 

Birminqham —  ,      x  ht       i   -^ 

Abstracts  of  Treasurer' s*  Accounts  for  Jan. — March,  ] 

1890,  and  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1891.  I 

La.  8to.     2  Parts     ;•■• 

"BKie    Books."     General    and    detailed    Finaneial  I   rpj^^  rp^^^^  ^1^.^.]^ 
Statements  for  Jan.— March,  1890  91,  with  Esti- 
mates for  1890-92.     2  vols.     La.  8vo - 

Epitomes  of  the  "Blue  Books"  for  Jan.— March, 
1890,  and  the  year  1890-91.     2  parts.     Svo 

Births  and   Deaths  in  Dubhn,  and  in   fifteen  of  the  \ 

principal     Urban    Sanitary    Districts.         (Ciu-rent  |   rp|,g  "Registrar-Gene- 
Weeklv  Keturns) '^'-"T'  \        ral  of  Ireland 

Quarterly  Bet  urn  of  Marriages  to  Dec,  1890,  Births 
and  Deaths  to  March,  1891.     8vo J 

Scotland —  .     .     ,^      • 

Births.  Deaths,  and  Marriages  m  the  eight  principal  1 

Towns.      (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ....      ^j^^  Eegistrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Eeturn  of   Births,   Deaths,  and   Marriages  }       ^^^  ^^  Scotland 

registered  in  the  quarter  ending  30tli  June,  1891.  | 

No.  146 J 

(d)   Authors,  &c.  „„      „        i^     •  i    a 

B     (W)        A    private   letter    ou    the    Silver   Question.  "I   Ihe  Hon.  David  A. 

'[Anon]     24i)p.,  Svo.     Toledo,  Ohio,  1890    J       ^^  ells 

Booth   (Charles).     Labour  and  Life  of   the  People.  1 

Vol.  ii.     London  continued.     Edited  by.  with  maps  V  Ihe  Editor 
and  appendix  under  a  separate  cover.     8vo.     1891    ....  J 
CoHN   (GusTAV).     Die  Anfiinge  des  Deutschen  Eiscn- |  ^[^^  ^^^^1,^^ 

buhnwesens.     25  pp.,  Svo.     Tubingen,  1891    J 

Cx-NNINGHAM  (W.).     The  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and    Commerce    during    the    early   and    middle    ages. 

XV  +  626  pp.,  Svo.     Cambridge,  1890  

CuKTis  (Chakles  E.).  Valuation  of  Property  (Corporeal  1 

and  Incorporeal),     xi  -(-  88  pp.,  Svo.     1891    .-•  I 

Davies  (G.  C).     Handbook  to  the  Rivers  and  Broads  1 

of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     18th  Edition.     Illustrations,  )■  W  .  Birt,  Ji-sq. 

Svo.     [1891]     — ••■ ; J 

IlA^riLTON  (  Kdwakd  W.)  .    Conversion  and  Redemption.  ^ 

An  account  of  tlie  operations  under  the  National  Debt  I   ,^,1^^  Author 
Conversion  Act,  188S,  and  the  National  Debt  Redemp-  j 

tion  Act,  1889.     63  pp.,  Svo.     1889 J  „n  w«t 

H  .ZEiL's  Annual  for  1891 :  a  cTclopffidic  record  of  men"!   Messrs.  Hazell.  A\  at- 

and  topics  of  the  day.     6th  year  of  issue.     Svo.     1891  f       son,  and  Viney 
IlKWiTT    (Hon.    a.    S.).      The   Treasury    Surplus   andT  ^    .    ^  ,, 

Honest  Money.     Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  V  Hon.  D.  A.  VV  ells 

1886.     16  pp.,  Svo.     Washington,  1886  J 

JiEASCHEK  (De.  F.  ton).     Ucbersichten  der  Weltwirtli- 1   ^j^^  Author 

schaft.     VI  Jahrgang,  1885-89.     Lieferung  4.     12mo.  J 
KoRosi  (Joseph).     Neue  Beitrage  zur  Frage  des  Jmpf- 
schutzes.    Zweite  Beobachtungs-Serie,  1887-88.  71  pp., 
Svo.     Berlin,  1891  
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(cl)  Authors,  &c, — Coiitd. 
LiNDLET   (Percy).     New   Ilohdavs  in  Essex.     71  pp.,  1   Tr-  t?-  <    r 

illustrations,  8vo.     [1891] '. /   ^^  "  ^"■''  ^*'l- 

Palgrate  (R.  II.  I.).     Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.] 

Edited  bv.     First  Part,  Abatement— Bede.     128  pp.,  I  The  Kditor 

8to.     J891    J 

Pellegrini   (Pietro).     Diritto   Sociale.     Tcntativo   in  l  

Bozza.     xii  +  3(30  pp.,  8vo.     Borgo-a-Mozzano,  1891    J 
PErcE  (L.  L.).     "  West  Barbary,"  or  notes  on  the  system  ] 

of  work  and  wages  in  the  Cornish  Mines.    91  pp.,  8yo.  J>  The  Author 

1891   j 

Eae  (JoHx).    Contemporary  Socialism.    Second  Edition,  "1 

reyised  and  enlarged,     xii  +  508  pp.,  8yo      1891  J  " 

Raefalovich  (Arthur).     La  Chute  de  la  Societe  del 

Depots  et  Comptes  courants.     16  pp.,  8yo.     Paris,  1891  J  " 

Richardson   (B.  W.).     Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,   C.K.,1 

F.R.S.,  witli  excerpts  from  hi-<  diary  of  flfty-seyen  years.  >  Mrs.  DayidChuchyick 

xii  +  400pp.     Portrait.     8yo.     1891    .....'. '. J 

Schmidt  (GrsTAvH  ).    Statistik  des  Consums  in  Liibeck  1   rp,     p  ,  ,•  , 

yon  1836-68.     70  pp.     8yo.     Jena,  1891 j-  xne  i-uDiisner 

Stevens  (Marshall).     The  Commercial  Aspects  of  the]   p  iiir  tt-         h  •  ¥■ 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.     32  pp.     Plan.     8yo.     Man-  >■       pTi  *'     *"'' 

Chester,  1891 J       ^•^• 


The  Association 


The  Association 
The  Institute 


(e)  Societies,  &o.  (British).* 
British  Economic  Association.     The  Economic  Journal.  1 

Vol.  1.     No.  2,  June,  and  No.  3,  Sept.,  1891.     8yo J 

British    Iron    Trade    Association.      Annual    Statistical] 

Report  of  the  Secretary  on  the    Home   and   Foreign  >  J.  S.  Jeans,  Esq. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industries  in  1890.     8yo j 

Cobden  Club.     Annual  G-enpnil  Meeting,  1891,  with  the] 

Committee's  Report  and  Free  Trade  Speeches.  .  .     8yo.  >  The  Club 

1891  J 

East   India  Association.     Journal.     Yol.    xxiii,  Nos.  I,"! 

2,  and  4,  1891  J 

Institute   of  Actuaries.     Journal.     Vol.    xxix,    Part   3.  i 

July,  1891 j 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     June,  1891 „ 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.     List  of  Members,  "I 

&c.     8yo.     1891  / 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Mmutes  of  Proceedings. }   m     t     .-     :.■ 
-rr„i       •          ]             r,?  ^          o          1  oni  Y  Ihe  InstitiitioH 

Vols,  ciy  and  cy.     Plates.     8yo.     1891 J 

Institution    of    Mechanical     Engineers.        Proceedings.  "1 

No.  2,  1891.    Plates.    8vo J  " 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.    June — Sept.,  1   The     Chamber     of 

1891 J       Commerce 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Memoirs  1 

and  Proceedings.     1890-91.     Fourth   series.    Vol.  iy,  I  The  Society 

Nos.  4  and  5.     Plates J 

Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  1 

Report  for  1890.     Plates.     Svo.     189L    J 

Royal   Agricultural    Society.      Journal.      Third    series.  1   rri     c;     •  i. 

Vol.  ii,  part  2.     8yo.      1891   |  ^^'^  ^^"'^'^•'' 


The  Council 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  Institute 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Confd. 

Royal    Colonial    Institute.       Proceedings.       Vol.    xxi 

(1890-91).     8vo.     Map  

Royal  Geographical  Society.  Proceedings.  July-Sept.,  1891  The  Society 

Roi/al  Irish  Academii — 

Proceedings.      Third    series.     Yol.   i,    No.   5.      June. 

1891.     Plates.     8ro ,   ™      .      , 

Transactions.    Vol.  xxix,  part  16.    June,  1891.    Plates,  f      ^  ^^ 

4to j 

Royal  National  Life  Boat  Institution.  Journal.  Aug.,  1891   The  Institution 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Nos.  300—302.     1891 The  Society 

Soi/al  Society  of  Ediyiburgh — 

Proceedings.    Vol.  xvii.    Session  1889-90.    Plates,  Svo. 

Transactions.     Vol.  xxxir,  and    part  1  of  vol.  xxxvi. 

Plates,  -ito.     1890-91  

Royal  Statistical  Society.     23  Numhprs  of  the  Journal  "I   A.      B.      Tliorburn, 

for  1883-89,  and  a  copy  of  the  Jubilee  Volume,  1885  j       Esq. 

Royal    United    Service    Institution.     Journal.     July— 1   m     t     ^-i.  j.- 
i         ior.1                                                                        '        r  1  he  institution 
Aug.,  1891 J 

Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Roval  Benevolent  1   n'j     q     •  i. 

Society.     51st  Annual  Report.     1889-90.     Map,  Svo.  (   ■^'^'^  *°°'^^y 
Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.     List  of  Members,  "1 

Bye-Laws,  &c.,  1891.     Svo J  » 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers.)     1891  ....  ,, 

Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the   Gospel  in  Foreign"! 

Parts.     Report  for  1890.     Svo f  " 

Surveyors'   Institution.     Transactions.     Session  1890-91. 

Vol.  xxi  i,  Part  13  (containing  index  to  vols,  i — xxiii).  \-  The  Institution 

Svo 


^os.  1  and  2 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

Athenaeum,  The   Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The.'. ,, 

Britisli  Tr^de  Journal,  The    ,, 

Building    Societies    and    Laud    Com- 1 

panics' Gazette,  The    j  " 

Comuiereial  World,   The ,, 

Darkest  Russia  :  A  Journal  of  Perse- 1    tvt 

cution    J 

Economic  Review.     Vol.  i,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1891  

Economist,  The    Current  number 

Fireman,  The   ,, 

Insui'ance  Post,  The    ,, 

,,         Record,  The ,, 

Investors'  Montldy  Mannnl.   I'lie    ,, 

Iron  and  Coal  Ti-ades'  Review,  The  ,, 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Policy-Holder  Journal,  The  „ 

Railway  Press,  The „ 

Review,  The ,, 

Sanitary  Record,  Tlie ,, 

Shipping  World,  The ,, 

Statist,  The 


The  Editor 


The  Publisliers 
The  Editor 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  in  which  tliev  nre  issued. 
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Purchases. 
Authors,  &c. — 

Ac-worth  (W.  M.).     The  Railways  and  the  Traders.     1891. 
Baernreither  (J.  M.).     EngUsh  Associations  of  Working  Men.     1891. 
Boudin   (J.   C.   M.).     Traite  de  Geographic   et  de  Statistique   Medicales. 

2  vols.     1857. 
Coste  (A.).     Salaires  des  TravaiUeurs  et  Rcvenu  de  la  France,  1890. 
Dunbar  (C.  F.).     Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Currency,  Finance, 

and  Banking,  1789-1891.     1891. 
Jevons  (W.  S.).     The  State  in  relation  to  Labour.     1887. 
Lavergne  (L.  de).     Agriculture  et  Popidation.     2nd  edit.     1865. 

„  Economistes  Francais  au  18"  Siecle,  1870. 

Millington  (F.  H.).     Housing  of  the  Poor,  1891. 
Nouveau  Dietionnaire  d'Economie  Pohtique.     Livr.  12 — ll,  1891. 
Pantaleoni  (M.) .     Principii  di  Economia  Pui-a,  1890. 
Rogers  (J.  E.  T.).     Six  Centuries  of  AVork  and  Wages,  1884. 
Twiss  (T.).     Progi'ess  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe.     1847. 
Walcker  (K.).     Grundris*  der  Statistik,  der  Staateukunde,  1889. 
Wappaeus  (J.  E.).     Allgeuieine  Bevolkerungs-Statistik.     2  vols.     1859-61. 
Wittelshofer  (O.).     Das  Kapital,  seine  Natur  und  Funktion,  1890. 

Periodicals,  &c. — 

Annual  Statistician  for  1891. 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1891. 

Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  numbers.) 

May's  Press  Guide  for  1891. 

Publishers'  Circular.     (Current  numbers.) 

Vacher's  Parliamentary  Companion.     (Current  numbers.) 

Year-Book  of  Learned  Societies  for  1891. 

Parliamentary  Papers — 

Australasian  Colonies.     Assisted  Immigration,  &c.     [6224.]     1891. 

Charity  Commissioners.     38th  Report.     [6301.]     1891. 

Children's  Insui-ance  Bill.     Report  of  Select  Committee  on.     (393.)     1891. 

Corn  Averages  for  1890.     Statistical  Tables.     (71.)     1891. 

East  India  Factories.     Report  of  Commission  on.     (86.)     1891. 

Education.     Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on,  for  1889-90.     [C-6079-1.] 
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1.  I  HAVE  but  a  plain  unvaruislied  tale  to  unfold  on  this,  the  second 
Introduction,  occasion  On  Avhich  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  discharge 
the  dutj  of  addressing  this  Society  as  its  President,  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  session  of  work.  Statistics,  whether  as  a  science  or  a 
method  in  its  application  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  it 
■exists,  fortunately  does  not  lend  itself  to  sensational  statements  or 
to  surprises,  nor  when  it  is  honestly  used  does  it  need  rhetorical 
artifices  to  secure  attention  to  its  teachings. 

These  were  defined  on  the  foundation  of  our  Society  in  1834, 
"  to  be  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  pub- 
"  lication  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  conditions 
"  and  prospects  of  society."  The  definition  of  its  scope  was  so 
well  stated  hj  the  fiimous  Master  of  Trinity,  when  Pi-csident  of 
the  British  Association  of  the  year  in  which  a  statistical  section 
was  added  to  that  body,  that  1  am  tempted  to  reproduce  it  now, 
.since  two  attempts  were  made  in  the  Demographic  Section  of  the 
recent  congress,  one  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  success,  to  introduce 
the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  which  brought  it  within  the  reach  and 
range  of  one  of   the  most  controversial  political  questions  of  the 
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clay,  lience  tlae  need  of  direcfcing  special  atteBtion  to  it  now  to 
pi-event  its  recurrence. 

Speaking  of  the  great  scientific  body  over  wliicli  he  then 
presided,  Professor  Whewell  stated  "that  all  things  comprehended 
"  Tinder  the  categories  of  space,  time,  and  numbers  properly  belong 
"  to  our  investigations,  and  all  phenomena  capable  of  being  brought 
"  under  the  semblance  of  a  law  are  legitimate  objects  of  our 
"  inquiries.  But  there  are  many  important  branches  of  human 
"  contemplation  which  come  under  none  of  these  heads,  being 
"  separated  from  them  by  new  elements,  for  they  bear  upon  the 
"  passions,  feelings,  and  affections  of  our  nature."  He  referred 
particularly  to  what  he  termed  the  dreary  world  of  politics,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  demon  of  discord  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
calm  and  passionless  field  of  philosophy  and  science. 

I^Tevertheless,  the  employment  of  the  numerical  method  to  aid 
in  formulating  the  laws  which  regulate  all  branches  of  science, 
moral  and  material,  is  not  only  perfectly  legitimate  but  necessary 
to  their  right  understanding,  and  to  guide  the  legislature  upon 
such  social  questions  as  the  restriction  of  the  hoiu'S  of  labour,  the 
limitation  of  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  freedom  of  action 
of  all  who  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
time  and  talents  in  their  appointed  work,  and  similar  questions  of 
current  politics,  with  which  statistics  have  nothing  further  to  do. 

It  was  my  intention  to  ha.ve  devoted  this  address  to  a  general 
review  of  statistical  science  in  its  various  relations,  having  special 
reference  to  our  own  work,  for  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  figures  from  ignorance  or  design  were 
more  prevalent  and  mischievous  than  they  are  now ;  but,  I  found 
that  the  vast  amount  of  information  of  more  or  less  value  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  and  condense,  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable, even  were  I  qualified  to  undertake  it. 

It  appears  to  me  moreover  to  be  more  appropriate  in  an  opening 
Real  purpose  of  an  discourse  to  review  our  own  past  work,  and  to 
opening  address.  establish  somc  Continuity  in  it,  with  a  view  to 

ascertain  how  far  we  are  in  touch  and  harmony  with,  the  require- 
ments of  the  time,  in  dealing,  from  a  purely  statistical  standpoint, 
with  such  social,  economic,  and  scientific  matters  as  are  of  current 
interest  or  urgent  application. 

In  fact  our  chief  function  seems  to  me  to  be,  "to  formulate  the 
"  past,  to  render  the  present  fruitful,  and  to  prepare  the  future."^ 

2.  The  first  paper  read  in  the  past  session  was  by  Sir  Charles 

Brief  anaiy..is  of  the     Dilke,  on  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Defence  Expen- 

work  of  the  past  session.      "  diturc    of    the    Chief    Military  .and    Naval 

*'  Powers,"  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  when  all  Europe  is 
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armed  to  the  teeth,  and  in  a  state  of  unqniet,  which  maj,  at  any 
moment,  break  into  open  war.  With  the  political  aspects  of  the 
question,  however,  we,  as  a  Society,  have  nothing  to  do.  The  paper 
attracted  more  attention  on  the  continent  than  at  home,  and 
although  it  dealt  only  with  a  portion  of  a  very  gi-eat  matter,  it 
exhibited  strongly  the  vast  Avaste  of  men  and  money,  both  of 
which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  productive  industry 
than  in  an  armed  neutrality,  nearly  as  costly  as  war  itself. 

The  next  communication  was  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
reliable  authorities  upon  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  Inspector-Genei'al  Lawson.  It  showed  in  a  manner  which 
has  not  been  shaken  by  the  immediate  discussion  which  it  caused, 
or  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
more  recent  Hygienic  Congress,  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  on  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy  at  home. 

The  third  contribution  was  by  Dr.  Xewsholme,  on  the  "Vital 
"  Statistics  of  the  Peabody  and  other  Labourers'  and  Artizans'  Block 
"  Buildings,"  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  awaiting  solution  in  relation  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  this  vast  metropolis,  viz.,  the  housing  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes.  It  was  carefully  considei'ed  by  special 
committees  in  the  early  history  of  our  Society,  Iloj^al  Commissions 
have  reported  on  it,  and  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  philan- 
thropic motives,  has  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  evils  of  over 
crowding  in  insanitary  surroundings.  But  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  its  constant  increase  from  the  rapid  abnormal  growth  of  this 
modern  Babylon,  have  heretofore  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
radical  means  of  relief,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  efficient 
measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  those 
who  are  at  the  same  time  the  causers  of,  and  sufferers  from  the 
dangerous  conditions  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live. 

My  own  paper,  on  "  Prison  Ethics  and  Prison  Labour,"  fol- 
lowed. It  was  written  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  constructed 
partly  from  materials  collected  for  the  Penitentiary  Congress  of 
1890,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  part  from  statistics  of  302,000 
prisoners,  gathered  by  me  from  official  sources,  and  heretofore 
contained  in  an  unknown  official  report.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  considered  in  it  are  still  unsettled  questions,  in 
spite  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  who 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  fifth  subject  of  discussion  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Steele, 
the  medical  superintendent  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  considered  the 
charitable  aspects  of  medical  relief  in  the  metropolis,  based  upon 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  question  from  mdny  years  of 
personal  supervision,  and  exceptional  experience  of  its  working  in 
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one  of  the  oldest  and  best  manaj^ed  institutions  of  its  class  in 
London.  This  contribntion  was  of  special  value  and  interest,  as 
embodying  the  most  exact  account  we  possess  of  an  order  of  things 
which  is  now  passing  away,  and  being  gradually  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  medicine  both  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  occupied  with 
a  question  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  statistics,  viz.,  "  The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Averages." 
It  was  treated  with  rare  lucidity,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject,  by  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  science — Dr.  John 
Venn,  of  Cambridge.  There  is  probably  no  branch  of  political 
arithmetic  which  is  so  little  understood,  and  so  constantly  mis- 
applied, as  the  calculation  of  averages — hence  the  value  and 
importance  of  an  illustration  so  perfect  in  its  logic,  so  sound  in 
its  application,  and  so  easily  understood,  as  that  with  which  the 
Society  was  favoured. 

The  last  of  the  evening  meetings  of  the  session  Avas  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  results  of  the  recent  census,  as 
expounded  by  the  Secretary  appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  public 
impatience  to  become  acquainted  with  those  results,  was  amply 
satisfied  by  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  in  a  manner,  and  with  an 
authority  possessed  by  no  one  else  at  that  time,  and  with  a  clear- 
ness which  left  nothing  to  desire.  The  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  the  press  of  this  country  obtains  information  regarding 
every  question  of  public  interest,  or  professes  to  do  so,  causes 
conjecture  and  erroneous  information  not  unseldom  to  be  accepted 
without  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  its  accuracy,  which  is  very  generally 
in  such  circumstances  a  quantite  negligeable.  Hence  those  institu- 
tions, like  our  own,  which  can  only  publish  accurate,  Avell  considered 
information,  and  at  fixed  periods,  stand  no  chance  in  such  a  race. 
Its  compensation  consists,  however,  in  its  statements  being  of  greater 
authority  and  of  more  permanent  value  than  the  fugitive  pictures 
coloured  by  imagination,  and  too  often  intended  to  deceive. 

The  above  brief  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  past  session 
appears  to  me  to  show  clearly  that  we  are  in  harmony  with  public 
feeling,  and  strictly  fulfilling  the  ends  of  our  existence. 

Every  one  of  the  questions  considered  is  still  subject  of  inquiry 
and  research,  and  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  of  any  of 
them.  The  multiplication  of  journals,  conducted  with  ability,  and 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  every  possible  matter  connected 
with  art,  science,  economics,  and  sociology,  in  its  widest  sense, 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  of  our  societies  to  attempt  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  Hence,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  cultivate 
rigorous  regard  to  accuracy,  and  to  indulge  in  no  attempts  to  in- 
fluence legislation  by  illegitimate  means. 
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The    papers    promised    for   the  present    session    afford    good 
On  the  pursuit  and  ap-     grounds    for    the    continuance    of    our    work 

plication  of  our  science.  -^    ^    ^,-^^^     ^pj^j^.^      ^^j    ^^    uphold    the     well 

established  character  of  the  Society  as  a  scientific  body.  The 
onlv  novelty  in  it  is  an  attempt  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  to  enlist  some  of  our  eminent  foreign  associates  in  our 
work  by  contributing  papers  to  our  transactions."  Excellent 
examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  M.  Levasseur's  admirable  paper 
on  "La  Statistiqne  Graphique,"  in  our  Jubilee  volume;  the 
sparkling  and  witty  account  of  "  La  Statistique  et  ses  Ennemis," 
by  M.  de  Foville,  as  well  as  the  foi-eign  press  notices  of  the 
Jubilee,  in  French  and  German,  contained  in  the  same  volume. 
These  are  precedents  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to 
continue  and  follow  up,  now  that  in  every  scheme  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  all  countries,  the  increased  cultivation  of 
modern  languages  is  contained  in  their  curricula. 

3.  Among  the  duties  which  have  to  be  performed  on  our 
Obituary  notices,  meeting  again  for  work,  is  to  record  the  losses 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  previous  session.  An 
enumeration  of  those  who  bave  passed  away  is  contained  in  the 
last  annual  report.  Among  them  were  four  who  merit  special 
mention  as  statisticians,  and  as  connected  with  this  Society. 

The  severest  loss  of  all  to  us  was  undoubtedly  that  of  our  late 
Dr.  Graham  Balfour.  respected  President,  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour.  He 
not  only  contributed  valuable  papers  to  our  transactions,  all 
characterised  by  thoroughness  and  conscientious  treatment,  but  he 
was  in  addition  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  our  Council, 
served  several  times  as  Vice-President,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion  of  those  questions  with  which  he  was  familiar.  My 
knowledge  of  his  Avork  commenced  long  before  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  and  dates  from  the  period  of  my  student- 
ship in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  I  followed  him  soon 
after  he  entered  the  army.  At  that  time  I  became  known  to 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  who  had  selected  Dr.  Balfour  for  the  impor- 
tant work  which  occupied  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  his  statistical  reputation,  on  the  ground  of 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  it  at  that  early  age.  Another  of  the  ofiBcers 
selected  by  him  was  ordered  on  foreign  service,  and  Dr.  Marshall 
wished  me  to  quality  to  succeed  him,  an  offer  which  I  was  unable 
to  accept. 

"When  I  landed  at  Madras  in  18-iO,  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
principal   medical  officer   of   that  Presidency,   who  put   into  my 

-  The  papers  promised  are  by  M.  Troinitsky  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Dr.  Guillaume  of  Berne.  That  of  Dr.  Guillaume  is  entitled  "  Le  nouveau  bulletin 
"  d'information  des  deces  en  Suisse." 
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hands  the  returns  and  reports  of  the  European  troops  in  that 
command  for  the  previous  ten  years.  They  were  a  mass  of 
confusion,  and  with  them  he  gave  me  the  volumes  then  pu])lished 
of  the  statistics  of  the  British  army  at  home  and  abroad,  to  guide 
me  in  tlie  detection  of  the  errors  which  pervaded  them,  chiefly 
from  the  defective  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  clearness,  comprehensive  nature,  and 
mastery  of  figures  of  the  work  of  Captain  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Balfour 
iit  a  time  when  such  matters  were  little  studied,  and  with  their 
aid  I  was  able  to  recast  and  rearrange  the  Madi-as  i-eturns,  and 
was  permitted  to  publish  the  result  in  the  "  Calcutta  Journal  of 
■"  i^atural  History."  !My  paper  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Sykes,  by  whom  I  was  in  consequence  invited  to  join  thi.s  Society 
ii  little  later  on,  in  1847. 

Dr.  Balfour  subsequently  originated  and  prepared  for  several 
years  the  army  statistical  reports,  which  were  rightly  regarded  as 
valuable  records  and  models  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  him  in  more  fitting  terms 
than  those  employed  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  published  immediately 
after  his  death,  in  which  he  was  represented  to  have  been  a  really 
able  man,  of  excellent  common  sense,  and  remai'kably  sound, 
judgment,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect, 
sincere  and  honest  in  all  things,  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  a  firm  friend,  and  an  excellent  colleague. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  notice  specially  those  who 
Deaths  of  foreign  Fellows,  have  died  among  our  distinguished  Honorary 
Fellows,  l)iit  I  venture  to  think  that,  although  they  may  not 
have  taken  an  active  j^art  in  our  proceedings  or  communicated 
directly  to  our  transactions,  for  reasons  easy  to  understand,  they 
undoubtedly  took  an  interest  in  our  work,  and  with  many  of  them 
whom  we  have  met  at  international  gatherings  friendships  have 
been  formed  and  much  mutual  esteem  and  regard  arisen,  which 
tend  to  produce  an  international  amity  that  is  of  advantage  to  our 
pursuits,  and  may  faii^ly  be  regarded  as  among  the  best,  the  most 
beneficial,  and  disinterested  of  peacemakers. 

The  best  known  and  most  distinguished  amongst  the  departures 
M.  Anthony  Beaujon.  of  the  last  session  was  M.  Anthony  Beaujon, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  and.  director  of  the  Statistical  Institute  of  that  city, 
who  died  in  December  last  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  Although 
removed  at  so  early  an  age,  he  had  attained  a  high  position  as  an 
economist  of  the  advanced  school,  and  had  gained  the  prize  offered 
by  his  government  for  the  history  of  the  Dutch  fisheries,  written 
for  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London.  In  it  he  showed  by  care- 
fully collected  statistical  evidence  that  the  policy  of  Protection 
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against  the  competition  of  other  nations  was  detrimental  to  them- 
selves, and  that  on  the  removal  of  its  fetters  the  Dutch  fisheries, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  at  once  began  to  revive.  He 
wrote  sevei-al  treatises  of  merit  and  value,  chiefly  in  Economics, 
on  treaties  of  commerce  and  reciprocity,  social  mathematics,  index 
numbers,  the  theory  of  prices,  and  poor  relief  in  Holland.  He 
was  joint  editor  of  the  "  Dutch  Economist,"  and  a  general  frequenter 
of  demogra2:)hic  congresses  and  the  International  Statistical  Insti- 
tute, to  which  he  attaclied  a  high  value  as  bringing  statisticians  of 
different  countries  into  personal  contact,  and  thus  enabling  men  of 
other  schools  of  thought  and  action  to  compare,  and  contrast,  and, 
if  possible,  to  harmonise  their  methods. 

Another  of  our  Honorary  Fellows  was  H.E.  ]\I.  Alexandre  de 
M  Alexandre  de  Ves-  Vesselovsky,  Councillor  of  State,  Member  of 
s^ovskj-.  the    Statistical    Council,    and    editor    of    the 

"Economiste  Russe,"  who  died  from  over- work  whilst  engaged 
in  bringing  that  scientific  journal  through  the  press.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  to  which  he 
communicated  important  information  respecting  the  corn  trade  of 
his  country. 

Unfortunately  his  journal,  which  appears  to  have  been  well 
edited,  and  is  in  our  library,  has  ceased  to  exist  since  his  death.  It 
was  conducted  on  a  distinctly  statistical  basis,  and  the  information 
it  contained,  evidently  obtained  from  official  sources,  appeared  to  be 
accurate  and  valuable.  He  was  personally  mtich  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  an  indefatigable,  painstaking,  conscientious  worker. 

The  last  of  the  Honorary  Fellows  of  whom  I  wish  to  make 
H.E.  Ahmed  v^fik  Pacba.  special  mention  was  H.E.  Ahmed  Vefik  Pacha, 
Avho  died  in  April  of  the  present  year,  and  has  been  described  by 
one  of  our  Fellows  who  knew  him  well,  to  have  been  among  the 
most  learned  men  of  Turkey.  The  branches  of  European  knoAvledge 
specially  cultivated  by  him  were  statistics  and  historical  research, 
and  his  writings  were  among  the  earliest  which  threw  light  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Tui'kish  empire.  His  political  career 
Avas  one  of  great  distinction,  and  as  such  men  are  very  rare  in  any 
Eastern  State,  their  memory  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  the  records 
of  any  European  institution  with  which  they  were  associated,  such 
as  our  Society  and  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  branch  of  my  address  which  deals 
Inaugural  address  of  """ith  the  occurrences  of  the  past  session,  I 
^^'•'^-  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  some  of  the  matters 

to  which  I  referred  in  my  inaugural  address  of  last  year,  as  most 
of  them  are  as  much  of  present,  as  they  were  then  of  current  or 
past  interest. 
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The  inquiry  regarding  hospitals  which  was  then  in  progress. 
Hospital  inquiry.  and  has  since  been  completed,  -will  doubtless  be  dulj 
reported  -when  the  branch  of  the  legislature  by  Avhich  it  Avas  under- 
taken again  meets.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence  published 
leads  me,  however,  to  fear  that  as  some  of  the  most  important 
factors  objected  to  in  the  present  management  of  these  institutions 
•were  not  specifically  inquired  into,  such  remedies  as  may  be  sug- 
gested will  scarcely  remove  the  evils  complained  of,  if  restricted,  as 
they  must  be,  to  that  evidence.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
public  inquiries  into  technical  matters  in  which  those  elements 
are  not  directly  represented,  seldom  or  never  cai'ry  conviction  or 
remedy  evils  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  formed  an  interesting 

Housing  of  the  poor,  and     branch  of  the  work  done  in  the  Architectural 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,     ggction  of  the  late  London  congress,  to  which 

I  have  referred    elsewhere ;    and   so   did    that  of  the   Contagiou.s; 

Diseases  Acts  in  another  section. 

Regarding  anthropometry  I  have  more  to  say,  as  not  only  did 
Anthropometry.  it  form  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the- 
Demographic  Section  of  the  London  congress,  but  a  provision 
regarding  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  most  recent  Act  on  the 
subject  of  crime  and  its  punishment.  I  was  not  aware  when 
I  mentioned  the  matter  last  year,  that  a  truly  colossal  essay  of  its 
application  to  ethnology,  had  been  made  in  India  by  direction  of 
the  Government,  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  tribes  and  castes  of 
Bengal.  The  results  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  were 
intended  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  castes  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people  of  Bengal,  which  were  considered  by  the  pi-escnt 
ruler  of  that  province  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  next 
census,  and  that  to  postpone  it  until  that  census  had  been  taken 
would  render  it  impossible  to  make  it  so  complete  as  it  could  then 
be  made.  It  w^as  also  stated  that  the  "late  census  (of  1881) 
"  showed  how  rapidly  the  old  aboriginal  faiths  are  being  effaced^ 
"  and  what  progress  is  being  made  in  the  absorption  of  the  primi- 
"  tive  races  in  the  great  system  of  Hinduism.  At  the  same  time 
"  the  opening  of  communications,  the  increase  in  the  facilities  for 
*'  travel,  and  the  spread  of  education,  are  tending  to  obliterate  the 
"  land  marks  of  the  Hindu  faith,  to  slacken  the  bonds  of  caste,  and 
"  to  provide  occupations  unknown  to  the  ancient  policy.  There  is 
"  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  postponing  this 
'  important  work.  If  it  is  not  undertaken  now  a  mass  of  infor^ 
'*  mation  of  unsurpassed  interest  will  be  lost  to  the  world." ^ 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  from  this  statement  that  this 

3  Report  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Eisley  "On  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal." 
Calcutta,  1891. 
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was  the  first  inquiry  instituted  into  a  very  great  question,  and  yet 
that  it  "was  not  so  I  will  now  show. 

In  my  administration  of  the  prison  department  of  the  LoAver 
Provinces,  I  found  so  much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  returns 
of  the  castes  of  prisoners  in  those  provinces,  that  I  determined  to 
institute  an  inquiry  of  my  own  into  the  question,  and  accordingly, 
in  1867,  I  called  upon  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  prisons  in  my 
circle  of  superintendence,  for  a  return  of  the  castes  and  classes  of 
the  criminals  in  confinement  in  their  several  prisons,  and  the 
prevailing  crimes  of  their  sevei'al  districts.  This  had  become 
necessary  fi-om  the  extreme  confusion  that  existed  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  signification  of  the  castes  of  the  Hindus  and  sects 
of  Mohammedans  of  the  different  districts  of  Bengal. 

I  received  in  reply  a  large  amount  of  information,  some  of  it 
exact  and  valuable,  and  much  of  it  of  little  value.  I  printed  the 
whole  of  the  papers  in  the  appendix  to  my  official  report  of  1868, 
a  copy  of  Avhich  is  in  our  library,  and  on  the  table.  I  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  suppress  any  poi-tion  of  it  on  account  of  ap- 
parent inexactness,  as  every  part  afforded  a  land  mark  for  future 
research.  The  whole  question  of  caste  was  then,  and  is  still,  in 
a  transition  state  in  India.  Near  the  great  centres  of  govern- 
ment and  of  education  its  influence  had  become  much  weakened, 
and  throughout  the  country  it  had  been  very  gradually  losing  the 
semi-sacred  character  of  its  original  institution,  and  becoming  to  a 
great  extent  an  indication  of  the  occupation  rather  than  of  the 
social  status  of  an  individual.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  it  has  lost  its  hold,  or 
could  be  safely  disregarded  in  legislative  enactments  or  in  execu- 
tive measures.^ 

The  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  my  inquiry  is  contained  in 
the  subjoined,  extracted  from  my  official  report  for  1867.'     The 

*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  80  and  81,  1864. 

5  "Administration  Eeoort  of  the  Jails  of  Bengal/'  vol.  i,  pp.  66  and  67. 
1870. 

"  Several  matters  of  great  general  interest  were  considered  and  discussed  during 
the  past  year,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  directing  me  to 
restrict  the  extent  of  my  reports  as  much  as  possible,  I  refrain  from  referring  to 
them. 

"  I  venture,  however,  most  respectfully,  to  remark  that  in  so  important  and  dif- 
ficult a  subject  as  tliat  of  prison  discipline,  in  which  there  is  still  so  much  room  for 
improvement,  and  on  which  the  minds  of  men  require  instruction,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  facts  to  be  collected  cannot  be  recorded  in  too  much  detail,  provided  they 
are  carefully  collected  and  honestly  digested. 

"  I  myself  do  not  attach  the  smallest  importance  to  any  administrative  reports 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  which  conclusions  are  based,  are 
not  given. 

"  It  should  also,  I  submit,  not  be  put  out  of  sight  that  the  prison  reports  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  refer  to  the  crimitial  classes  of  some  4.0  millions*  of  people — the 
*  >'o  census  had  then  been  taken> 
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Government  of  Bengal  of  that  time  attached  little  importance  to 
such  inquiries,  respecting  Avhich,  had  I  been  permitted  to  continue 
it,  I  had  accumulated  much  additional  information  of  value,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  classify,  arrange,  and  digest  the  material  in 
my  possession,  and  correct  some  of  the  errors  contained  in  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  William  Hunter  for  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Risley's  report,  but  it  came  too  late  into  my  posses- 
sion to  permit  of  my  studying  it  sufficiently  closely  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  his  methods  and  their  results.  I,  however,  consider 
that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge,  of 
which  the  results  will  doubtless  be  tested  more  accurately  when 
the  figures  of  the  late  Imperial  census  of  India  are  published,  and 
that  it  exhibits  in  comparatively  a  new  light  the  value  of  anthro- 
pometry as  a  scientific  and  accurate  instrument  of  observation  and 
record  in  ethnology. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  late  M.  Quetelet  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  and  myself,  the  preparation  in 
English  of  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Anthropometry,  for  which 
he  engaged  to  furnish  us  with  notes  bringing  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  up  to  date.  His  deatli  shortly  afterwards  prevented, 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 

I  mention  all  this,  because  the  question  will  doubtless  be 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Baines,  in  the  paper  which  he  has  promised  on 
the  Imperial  Census  of  India  in  1891,  which  has  recently  been 
completed  under  his  direction. 

5.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  external  relations  of  the 
External   relations   of     Socictv  with  reference  to  the  different  bodies, 

the    Society    during    the       .  ''  p        i  •   i      •,    i      i 

past  session.  m  the  proceedings  ot  which  it  had  a  more  or 

less  direct  interest  by  association  with  their  work,  either  by 
delegation  or  otherwise. 

6.  I  was  present,  as  your  representative,  at  the  first  general 
The  Imperial  Institute.  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  held  in 
Marlborough  House  under  the  presidence  of  its  founder,  and  our 

very  ethnological  position  of  many  of  wliom  is  not  yet  determined.  Every  fact 
bearing  on  tlieir  social  relations  is  consequently  of  unusual  interest,  and  so  little 
is  known  regarding  them,  that  I  have  heretofore  deemed  it  desirable  to  gather 
and  publish  as  much  as  I  could  obtain  which  tended  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

"  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  procured  the  information  contained  in  my  last 
report  regarding  the  castes  and  crimes  of  the  people  of  the  various  districts  of 
Lower  Bengal. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  paper  referred  to  will  be  a  historical  document  of  con- 
siderable value  some  years  hence,  when  a  correct  census  of  the  people  has  been 
taken.  The  bearings  of  caste  are  now  undergoing  a  slow  and  silent  but  certain 
revolution  that  will  in  a  few  years  change  many  of  its  most  important  relations. 

"  I  placed  the  paper  in  my  report  because  the  prisons  furnished  its  chief  illustra- 
tions, and  to  the  prison  poi^ulations  it  had  its  chief  applications. 

"  In  deference,  however,  to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  I  have  abandoned  all 
further  inquiry  into  the  matter." 
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Honorary  President,  H.R.H.  the  Pi-ince  of  Wales.  The  Incid, 
interesting,  and  detailed  history  of  its  inception  and  institution, 
prepared  and  read  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  led  me  to  believe  that 
hereafter,  -when  fully  organised,  it  will  afford  a  valuable  field  for 
the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  most  important  pi'oductivo 
resources  of  the  British  empire,  on  a  scientific  as  well  as  popular 
plan.  Hence  I  venture  to  think  that  the  very  valuable  uses  it 
is  intended  to  fulfil  would  be  greatly  increased  in  a  desirable 
direction,  by  an  extension  of  its  basis  in  a  manner  which  I  sug- 
gested some  years  since  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  museum  illustrating  the  geography  and  ethnology  of 
the  British  empire,  to  complete  the  cycle  of  sciences  represented 
at  South  Kensington. 

There  is  probably  no  bi'anch  of  knowledge  taught  in  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools  which  stands  more  in  need  of 
proper  means  and  methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  which  the  popular 
ignorance  is  greater  or  more  widespread  than  Geography.  Of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  globe,  in  an  ethnological  sense,  there  is  no 
pretence  of  giving  any  instruction  whatever,  w^hereas  Commerce, 
which  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Institute,  would  gain  in  every  w^ay 
by  being  directly  associated  with  the  sources  and  peoples  from 
which  and  from  whom  its  materials  are  gathered.  This  addition 
again  would  introduce  a  purely  popular  element  and  source  of 
attraction,  without  which,  now-a-days,  all  such  institutions  as  that 
I  refer  to,  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  financial  success. 

In  July,  1873,  I  submitted  a  proposal  on  the  subject  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1851,  which  was  favourably  received,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  a  department  of  Ethnology  was  added  to 
the  Exhibition.  Of  this  department  I  was  appointed  Chairman. 
Although  it  laboured  under  very  great  disadvantages,  an  interesting 
collection  of  illustrations  was  gathered  together,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Commission  were  given  to  the  Committee  which  Avorked  and 
organised  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  proposal  will  best  exhibit  its 
aim  and  objects. 

"  Speaking  of  the  exhibitions  as  then  conducted  (1873),  I  re- 
"  marked,  that  no  person  who  had  watched  the  gradual  develop- 
"  ment  of  public  taste,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  personal 
*'  comfort  in  all  that  relates  to  the  applications  of  art  and  science  to 
"  the  purposes  of  every  day  life,  can  have  failed  to  perceive  how' 
"  well  the  exhibition  of  1851  had  done  its  work,  and  how  vast  a 
"  debt  of  gratitude  all  civilised  nations  OAved  to  the  illustrious 
"  and  accomplished  author  of  that  landmark  in  the  history  of 
"  the  present  time,  and  indeed  of  all  time. 

"  But,  we  live  in  an  age  of  such  i-apid  progress,  restless  move- 
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*  naent,  and  constant  craving  for  cliange,  that  most  old  landmarks 
'are  being  swept  away,  and  that  which  attracted  all  the  world 
'  yesterday,  to-day  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past  and  neglected. 

"  How  then  are  these  fleeting  feelings  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
'  fickle  public  to  be  brought  back  to  some  at  least  of  the  interest 
'  which  is  palpably  on  the  wane  in  such  exhibitions  of  art  and 
'  industry  as  are  now  brought  together  annually  at  South 
■  Kensington  ? 

"  One  of  the  most  likely  means  will,  I  think,  be  to  add  annually 
'  to  the  exhibition,  without  reference  to  special  branches  of  art  and 
'  industry,  one  or  more  departments  or  courts  of  a  comprehensive 
'  character,  to  illustrate  the  ethnography  and  geography  of  different 
'  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

"  Of  each  the  court  should  contain   everything   necessary   to 

*  show  them  as  they  are,  viz.,  a  raised  map  of  their  country  on 
'  a  grand  scale,  images  of  types,  life-sized,  of  the  inhabitants  in 
'  their  ordinary  and  gala  costumes,  samples  of  their  domestic 
'  utensils,  weapons  of  war,  boats  and  canoes,  agricultural,  musical, 
'  and  manufacturing  instruments  and  implements,  with  samples  of 
'  their  industries,  models  of  their  dwellings,  &c. 

"  There  should  be  also  gathered  together  examples  of  the  animal, 
'  mineral,  and  vegetable  products  used  by  them  or  produced  in 
'  their  countries,  with  views  of  some  of  their  most  striking  places 
'  and  monuments. 

"  The  materials  thus  collected  I  would  not  again  disperse,  but 
'  place  permanently  at  South  Kensington  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
'  a  museum  of  geography  and  ethnology,  ultimately  to  embrace 
'  the  whole  of  the  empire  upon  which  the  Sun  never  sets,  in  a 
'  manner  worthy  of  the  object  and  of  the  nation. 

''  Were  such  a  design  once  inaugui-ated,  there  are  many  persons 
'  who  would  contribute  examples  of  objects  of  interest  connected 
'  with  each  country  illustrated;  and  if  the  varied  and  rich  collec- 
'  tions  now  scattered  about  were  ultimately  brought  together  under 
'  one  roof,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  and  impor- 
'  tance  of  the  museum  that  would  be  formed." 

Our  exhibition  report  was  duly  submitted  and  approved,  and 
the  various  illustrations  were  sent  to  South  Kensington,  some  of 
considerable  ethnological  value  and  interest,  but  what  iiltimately 
became  of  them  I  have  never  heard.  My  own  collection  of  the 
implements,  &c.,  of  the  Andaman  islanders  was  among  them.  I 
have  mentioned  this  matter  in  some  detail  because  the  subject  of 
the  objects  and  uses  of  museums  has  recently  been  revived,  1  hope 
with  better  success  than  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  I  advocated  them  from  1854  to  1887. 

In  the  former  year  I  advised  the  formation  in  Calcutta  of  a 
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trade  museum  for  all  India/  of  the  expediency  of  whicli  I  was 
strongly  impressed  by  a  careful  study  some  years  previously  of 
her  productive  resources,  when,  in  obedience  to  a  request  from  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Auckland,  in  1841,  I  prepared  for  him  an 
analytical  report  on  Dr.  Forbes  Royle's  well  known  work  on  the 
subject. 

As  this  Society  was  asked  to  name  a  representative  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute,  and  the  duty  fell  upon  me  as 
President  for  the  time  being,  I  consider  that  I  am  in  order  iu 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  continuing  my  parable  of  the  external  events  of  the  past 
The  Congresses  of  the  s^ssion  in  their  relation  to  the  Society,  a 
pastyenr.  prominent  position  must  be  given  to  the  epi- 

demic of  congresses  which  prevailed,  and  more  especially  to  those 
which  had  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  our  own  work. 

I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  viz.,  the 
Penitentiary  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Demographic  Con- 
gress of  London,  and  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  which 
was  held  at  Vienna  in  September. 

7.  The  first  I  was  unable  to  attend  for  reasons  on  record,  and 
The  Penitentiary  Con-  ^s  the  comp'e  rendu  of  its  proceedings  is  not 
gress  of  St.  Petersburg.  ^^^  published,  and  I  do  not  exactly  know  which 
of  my  contributions  to  it  have  been  included  in  its  proceedings,' 
I  shall  restrict  my  remai'ks  to  one  of  the  practices  of  its  procedure, 
regarding  which  I  had  some  correspondence  with  its  excellent 
general  secretary,  and  which  raises  again  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  ling 7ia  franca  of  the  future,  in  international  gatherings 
for  scientific  purposes. 

One  of  the  statutes  of  the  Penitentiary  Congress  makes  the 
employment  of  French  compulsory,  alike  in  relation  to  the  papers 
fiubmitted  to,  and  the  discussions  of  the  congress,  in  whatever 
language  the  former  may  have  been  written.  This  is  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  nearly  every  scientific  inter- 
national congress,  and  so  unjust  and  injurious  to  those  of  other 
nations  who  have  a  claim  to  use  their  mother  tongue  on  such 
occasions,  as  to  demand  notice  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  in 
fiiture.  It  is  additionally  out  of  place  in  Russia,  of  which  the 
vernacular  language  is  neither  written  nor  spoken  elsewhere,  and 
where  French,  although  more  familiar,  is  as  much  a  foreign  tongue 
as  either  P^nglish,   German,  or  Italian,  all  of  which  are  as  much 

^  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Aits,"  February,  1872. 

"  Since  tlie  above  was  written,  I  have  been  furnished  by  my  friend  T)r.  Guil- 
launie  with  a  copy  of  my  paper  on  Prison  Industry,  printed  in  Entrlish  iu  the 
Transactions,  for  which  act  of  persoiial  courtesy  I  return  my  best  thanks.  But  it 
iu  no  way  affects  my  contention,  which  claims  it  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  fovour. 
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entitled  to  consideration  on  their  merits  as  exponents  of  scientific 
truths  of  the  highest  order,  as  that  which  is  at  present  employed 
exclusively  in  penitentiary  congresses.  The  Russians  themselves 
again  are  probably  the  best  and  most  accomplished  linguists  in 
Europe,  and  practice  no  such  restriction  in  any  communications, 
oral  or  written,  addressed  to  themselves. 

A  reference  to  congresses  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
I  am  referring  to,  will  show  more  clearly  my  meaning  than  any 
general  remarks.  In  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  in 
London  in  1860,  English  and  French  were  used  indifferently,  and 
each  speech  or  report  was  printed  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
spoken  or  written.  In  reporting  the  proceedings  in  the  transac- 
tions, those  in  French  were  accompanied  by  a  marginal  analysis  in 
English,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  Prison  Congress  held  in  London,  1872,  English  and 
French  were  also  used  indiscriminately,  and  when  required  were 
translated  immediately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desired  it, 
chiefly  by  myself  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  congress. 
German  was  also  spoken  and  written,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  meetings. 

This  linguistic  question  has  frequently  been  considered,  and 
reference  to  it  is  contained  in  my  report  to  this  Society  published 
in  our  Journal  on  the  last  Statistical  Congress,  that  of  Buda  Pest, 
in  1«76. 

Our  German  aiid  Italian  friends  can  doiibtless  protect  them- 
selves if  they  care  to  do  so.  I  am  only  personally  concerned  to 
show  what  claim  English  has  to  receive  greater  consideration  than 
is  usually  given  to  it.  It  was  scarcely  used  at  all,  indeed  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  recently  in  Vienna. 

English  is  the  language  of  commerce,  which  binds  together  all 
civilised  communities  in  stronger  and  more  intimate  unison  than 
any  other  tongue ;  it  is  ali*eady  spoken  by  considerably  more  than 
lOO  millions  of  the  most  practical  and  advanced  people  in  the 
world,  those  to  whom  the  general  introduction  of  steam  navigation, 
the  electric  telegraph,  cheap  postage,  and  railways  are  chiefly  due, 
and  much  of  the  terminology  of  which  is  taken  from  it.  It  pos- 
sesses a  literature  "  vast  in  its  scope,  vast  in  its  internal  worth, 
"  and  universal  in  its  application  to  all  the  purposes  of  art,  science, 
"  social  life,  and  government,"  as  Lord  Macaulay  wrote,  when 
advocating  its  use  in  the  higher  education  of  the  natives  of  India, 
of  Avhich  great  section  of  the  British  empire  all  its  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  public,  as  well  as  among  educated  natives,  much  of  its 
private  correspondence,  are  conducted.  Persian  occupied,  in  the 
early  history  of  our  connection  with  India,  the  place  now  filled 
with  so  much  grace  by  French  in  Europe,  as  the  court  language 
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of  those  countries  whose  tongues  are  too  much  restricted  to  be 
used,  even  partially  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  greatest  masters  of  our  language  said  of  it,  in  an 
address  to  the  college  of  which  I  was  at  one  time  a  student,  that 
"  English  deserves  the  best  cultivation  we  can  bestow  upon  it,  not 
"  only  on  account  of  its  historical  importance,  but  likewise  of  its 
"  intrinsic  merit.  We  have  no  need  to  wince  at  the  sneers  which 
"  Altieri,  when  indignant  at  the  comparative  neglect  of  his  own 
"  sweet  Italian,  throws  out  at  those  languages  which  gain  currency 
*'  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  are  propagated  by  the  movements 
"  of  fleets  and  armies  !  The  diffusion  of  our  language  has  followed 
"  in  the  train  of  that  series  of  pacific  triumphs  Avhich  has  carried 
"  civilisation  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  globe."  What,  again, 
says  on  the  subject  one  whose  testimony  is  of  the  highest  value  in 
this  department  of  knovv'ledge,  the  prince  of  German  philologists, 
Jacob  Grimm  ?  Of  it  he  wrote  that  the  English  language  has  the 
fullest  right  to  be  considered  as  a  universal  or  world  language,  and 
that  it  is  evidently  designed  by  Providence  to  prevail  over  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  world,  as  widely  as  the  English  nation 
itself;  and  he  added  that  "for  copiousness,  for  sense  or  logic, 
"  I  may  call  it  vernuvft,  and  for  conciseness  of  expression,  there  is 
"  no  living  language"  (not  even  his  own)  "which  can  be  justly 
"  placed  by  its  side." 

I  only  claim  for  it  equal  rights  in  all  international  scientific 
assemblies,  at  all  events  in  their  published  records,  and  that  it 
shall  appear  in  its  ovra.  dress  instead  of  in  the  motley  of  translation 
which  can  never  represent  or  reproduce  the  spirit  and  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  original.  This,  I  hope,  our  friends  of  all  future 
Prison  Congresses  will  bear  in  mind  in  their  procedure,  for  we  can 
sui'ely  claim  to  have  done  as  much  in  advocating  and  adopting 
humane  and  enlightened  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  as  any 
other  nation,  and  more  than  most  of  them. 

8.  With  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  we  have  little  to  do  or  say 
Congress  of  Hygiene  ^^  ^^^  purely  technical  aspects,  and  those  inter- 
and  Demography.  ested  in  them  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 

acquainted  with  the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  friendly  foreign 
critic  in  the  number  of  the  "Revue  d'Hygiene  et  de  Police 
"  Sanitaire,"  specially  devoted  to  it.*  Its  faults,  and  they  were 
many,  are  duly  noticed,  and  unstinted  praise  is  given  where  it  was 
deemed  to  be  deserved,  as  in  the  section  of  bacteriology.  As  a 
scientific  gathering  it  attempted  too  much,  and  accomplished  too 
little,  as  all  such  overgrown  bodies  in  which  the  dilettanti  element 
is  predominant,  usually  do.     They  are  nevertheless  not  without  an 

s  "  Eevue  d'Hygiene  et  Police  Sanitaire."  Tome  vlii.  Aout  et  Septcmbre, 
1S91,  Nos.  8  et  9.  " 
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element  of  usefulness  of  far  more  humble  pretensions  ;  but  to 
multiply  sub-divisions  by  way  of  rendering  it  a  "  big  thing,"  is 
scarcely  the  "way  to  recomiuend  them  to  all  who  consider  popu- 
larising with  vulgarising  a  very  questionable  benefit  at  any  time 
and  in  any  circumstances.  Regarding  one  of  its  chief  blots, 
M.  A.  J.  Martin  says  generally :  "  Is  it  necessary  in  such  gather- 
"  ings  to  formulate  resolutions  even  Avhen  the  discussions  have  not 
*'  been  carefully  prepared  in  advance  by  well  considered  reports,  of 
"  which  the  general  purport  can  be  carefully  studied  and  mastered? 
"  He  hoped  to  be  pardoned  for  pronouncing  them  to  be  child's 
"  play.  The  votes  on  the  greater  part  of  these  resolutions  are 
"  determined  by  show  of  hands,  without  any  serious  objections 
"  being  raised,  although  some  of  them  are  open  to  serious  criticism. 
"  Everyone  knows  that  they  signify  nothing,  and  that  they  bind 
"  neither  those  who  vote  nor  those  who  allow  them  to  be  voted. 
"  The  piu'pose  of  a  scientific  congress  is  to  allow  everyone  to 
"  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  papers  and  discussions,  but 
"  an  assembly  sans  mandat,  open  to  all  comers,  performs  a  puerile 
"  function  in  emitting  views  which  are  voted  by  habit  rather  than 
"  from  conviction,  and  are  without  any  practical  sanction." 

There  were  some  flagrant,  and  more  than  one  mischievous, 
example  of  this  trifling  with  serious  subjects,  suflBcient  to  rob 
any  Congress  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  reunion. 
M.  Martin  has  also  shown  elsewhere  why  it  was  the  least  inter- 
national of  all  the  previous  Hygienic  Congresses,  and  how  defective 
its  organisation  was  in  some  important  particulars. 

The  section  devoted  to  demography  is  not  so  detailed,  and  is 
insuSicient  to  be  accepted  as  a  resiivie  of  the  work  done  in  what 
was  termed  a  division,  but  was  in  reality  a  separate  congress. 
Until  the  ofiicial  report  of  this  department  is  published,  it  will 
be  premature  to  attempt  to  estimate  its  real  value.  I  have  already 
noticed  one  cardinal  error  in  its  proceedings. 

But  there  was  an  annexe  of  the  Hygienic  Congress  which 
The  Indian  Meeting.  requires  more  notice  than  has  yet  been  accorded 
to  it,  as  I  consider  it  to  have  been  a  questionable  experiment,  the 
reasons  for  which  opinion  I  will  explain  at  length,  as  it  is  one  of 
those  incautious  proposals  regarding  India  which  can  at  best  do 
little  good,  and  might  easily  become  mischievous  in  the  hands  of 
philanthropic  faddists.  This  Indian  meeting  formed  no  pai't  of 
the  Hygienic  Congress  proper,  and  the  resolution  moved  at  its 
close  I  hold  to  be  singularly  injudicious.  It  is  that,  "looking 
"  at  the  interest  shown  by  India  in  this  congress,  and  considering 
"  the  probability  that  other  tropical  countries  and  colonies  would 
"  take  a  similar  interest  in  future  congi'esses,  if  a  more  permanent 
"  position  were  given  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  in  which 
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"  tliey  are  specially  intei'csted,  this  meeting  recommends  to  the  per- 
"  manent  committee,  that  in  future  congresses  a  tropical  section  bo 
"  formed  with  a  view  to  a  more  full  discussion  of  questions  affect- 
"  ing  the  sanitation  and  the  origin  of  disease  in  tropical  climates." 

When  it  is  considered  that  even  if  such  a  proposal  were  of 
the  greatest  use,  the  Hygienic  Congresses  will,  probably  for  some 
years  to  come,  be  held  in  foreign  capitals,  most  of  which  have  no 
interest  in  India,  or  any  tropical  colony,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  any  Indians  of  rank,  wealth,  or  influence,  to  attend  tbem, 
however  willing  the  people  themselves  might  be  to  receive  them, 
the  proposal  is  so  wildly  impracticable,  that  its  being  carried 
unanimously,  without  discussion  or  consideration,  is  a  typo  of  the 
strange  unwisdom  of  these  quasi  scientific  gatherings.  Moreover, 
as  respects  the  Indian  empire,  such  questions  can  be  much  better 
considered  and  discussed  in  India  than  in  Europe,  and  in  their 
technical  aspects  are  better  fitted  for  a  medical  congress  than  one 
of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  formed  the  bulk  of  the  recent 
meeting  in  London.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  propo.sals 
to  remedy  insanitary  conditions  in  native  drwellings  and  house- 
holds, if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  authority,  would  of 
necessity  come  into  injurious  conflict  Avith  the  customs  of  the 
country,  manj'  of  which  are  ceremonial  observances.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  the  commotion  caused  by  the  injudicious  and 
hysterical  discussion  in  this  country  of  the  age  of  consent,  and  the 
consequent  pressure  upon  the  government  of  India  to  take  legisla- 
tive action  upon  it. 

Again,  as  respects  the  late  congress,  every  one  who  has  passed 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  India  knows  that  in  the  sense  implied  it 
is  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  that  no  such  thing  as  public 
opinion  exists  there,  except  in  the  presidency  towns,  and  even  in 
them  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  therefore  open  to  question  to 
proclaim  that  India  has  taken  any  real  interest  in  the  late  congress, 
or  that  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  natives  of  rank  and  wealth,  can 
rightly  be  considered  to  represent  such  an  opinion.  Tlie  growing 
practice  of  appealing  to  native  m.agnates  for  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions for  objects  in  this  country,  in  which  they  neither  can  nor  do 
take  any  personal  interest,  is  not  unattended  with  political  objec- 
tions, which  it  is  neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  raise  and  encounter. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  raising  the  subscriptions  in  India  for 
the  Wellington  College,  a  task  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Governor- 
General,  a  native  ruler  offered  to  send  me  an  extremely  munificent 
donation  for  that  institution.  I  referred  the  matter  at  once  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  informed  me  that  it  could  not  be  accepted  for 
political  reasons  which  he  explained,  as  it  contained  a  danger  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  which  he  could  not  permit  to  arise. 

VOr,.    LIV.      PART   IV.  2  s 
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The  principles  regulating  and  underlying  questions  of  sanitation, 
and  the  origin  of  disefuses  in  tropical  countries,  in  no  way  differ 
in  kind  and  in  the  manner  of  tlieiv  investigation  in  temperate  and 
tropical  climates,  as  those  principles  are,  -when  founded  upon  a 
strictly  scientific  basis,  univei'sal  in  their  application,  and  need  no 
sections  of  even  scientific  congresses  to  throw  light  upon  them.  A, 
very  diffei'ent  procedure  is,  in  Jiiy  opinion,  necessary  to  create  and 
educate  a  genuine  public  feeling  in  such  matters  in  different  parts 
of  India.  Educated  natives  should  be  largely  included  in  the 
consideration  of  all  such  questions  in  relation  to  their  collateral 
issues,  and  to  attempt  to  bring  these  all  the  way  from  India,  even 
if  those  fit  and  worthy  to  be  consulted  were  willing  to  come,  would 
be  as  visionary  and  costly  as  it  is  inexpedient. 

And,  lastly,  to  relegate  the  decision  of  such  a  question  as  the 
formation  of  a  tropical  section  to  a  body  which  has  not  a  single 
representative  of  India  upon  it,  carries  with  it  its  own  condemna- 
tion, and  fairly  falls  within  Lord  Melbourne's '  denunciation  of 
meddling  with  such  matters  as  are  best  left  alone. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  questions  as  appear  to 
have  been  considered  in  this  section  have  not  secui-ed  sufficient 
attention  in  India,  and  even  in  some  sections  of  this  Congress,  or 
that  the  officers  serving  in  that  country  are  not  as  well  able  to 
consider  and  advise  upon  them,  as  any  to  be  found  at  home. 

So  long  ago  as  1868,  when  the  supervision  of  public  health 
was  first  intrusted  to  a  specially  selected  staff,  many  officers 
believed  to  possess  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  were  con- 
sulted by  the  Government,  myself  among  them,  as  to  the  proper 
functions  of  a  public  health  department.  In  my  report  on  the 
question  I  stated,  that  I  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  the  subject  of  the  health  of  towns  and  districts, 
.and  the  heavy  mortality  among  pilgrims  to  Pooree  as  long  before 
as  in  1856.  The  following  extract  from  my  letter  on  the  subject 
(No.  9878,  1st  March,  1856)  shows  the  steps  which  I  then  recom- 
mended to  be  taken. 

"  Health  of  Towxs  and  Districts. — Tlic  last  topic  to  wliicli  I  slinll  at 
present  advert,  is  tlie  health  of  towns  and  districts,  and  particiihxrly  the  reputcil 
large  mortality  of  pilgrims  to  Juggernauth. 

"  In  many  districts  which  I  visited,  cholera,  fever,  dysentery,  and  similar 
diseases  were  raging  to  a  great  extent.  The  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
prevent  their  taking  any  measures  to  protect  themselves,  and  no  effort  seems  to 
be  made  by  any  one  else  to  aid  them. 

"  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  magistrates, 
collectors,  commissioners,  and  other  officers  of  local  rank  and  influence,  who  come 
into  contact  with  men  of  rank  and  possessions  in  the  country,  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  of  explaining  to  tliese  people  how  much  they  might  do,  witliout 
expense,  to  assist  their  less  fortunate  countrymen  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress. 

"  The  prejudices  of  the  natives  arc  doubtless  strong  and  difficult  to  remove. 
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and  the  proverbial  disregard  of  huinaii  life  and  suffering  exliibitetl  by  all  Asiatics, 
afford  unproniisinp:  materials  of  pliilantliropy ;  jet,  tlic  more  difficult  the  task,  and 
the  more  impracticable  the  ])eoplc,  the  greater  shoukl  be  the  efforts  exerted  to 
benefit  them,  in  spite  of  tliemselves. 

"  To  employ  tlie  agency  of  the  police,  or  of  any  of  the  subordinates  attached 
to  civil  officers,  would  be  to  afford  tbeni  additional  i)retexts  for  oppression  and 
extortion. 

'•  l?ufc  in  my  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  natives  of  all  classes,  I  liavc 
always  found  tlicm  anxious  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  European 
officers,  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  their  feelings  and  prejudices. 

"  A  few  simple  sanitary  suggestions  priuted  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  superiors  known  to  antl 
respected  by  tlicm,  would,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  in  time  exert  a  large 
amount  of  beneficial  influence,  and  probably  ultimately  succeed  iu  disi)illing:  the 
gross  popular  ignorance  which  is  at  present  universal  iu  all  matters  relating  to 
health. 

'•  For  example,  the  moment  a  native  fof  HengalJ  builds  a  hut,  be  digs  a  hole 
from  which  ho  takes  the  earth  to  raise  the  floor  of  bis  Init,  and  from  which  ho 
obtains  the  material  of  its  walls.  This  bole  subsequently  becomes  the  reco])tacli; 
of  the  remains  of  food  and  various  other  matters,  whicli  gradually  putrefy  and 
dry  np  and  form  a  focus  of  malaria  which  [in  times  of  e))idemics]  decimates  his 
household,  and  renders  every  one  within  the  reach  of  its  influence  unhealthy. 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  this  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  most 
ignorant,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  which  in. time  would  be  adopted. 

"They  should  be  told  instead  of  digging  shallow  pits  to  take  all  the  earth 
Ibey  require  for  a  whole  village  from  a  single  spot,  and  thus  to  construct  a  clean 
wholesome  tank,  the  blessings  and  uses  of  which  all  are  able  to  appreciate  ami 
comprehend. 

"  Equally  simple  would  if;  be  to  show  them  that  weeds  and  rank  vegetation  arc 
eminently  unwholesome,  while  trees  and  well  cultivated  grounds  are  the  reverse  ; 
that  stagnant  tanks  breed  pestilence,  while  pure  water  is  healthy ;  that  diseases 
results  from  the  percolation  through  the  soil  to  their  ill  constructed  wells  of  all 
effete  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  wliile  the  water  in  wells  properly  protected  by 
masonry  to  a  sufficient  depth  is  pure  and  pleasant ;  that  small  pox  is  a  pcstilenct- 
which  can  be  eradicated  by  a  less  hazardous  means  of  protection  than  that  aflbrdcil 
by  inoculation  and  yet  by  one  equally  little  opposed  to  their  religion;  that  piiro 
air  is  necessary  for  healtii,  while  the  pj-actice  of  hermetically  Fcaling  their  huts 
and  smoking  themselves  in  them  is  the  reverse;  with  a  thousand  illustrations  of  a 
similar  kind.  They  might,  and  probably  would,  at  first  be  received  with  suspicion 
or  indiflerence,  but  by  being  gradually  familiarised  and  constantly  urged,  would  at 
length  become  familiar  and  household  words. 

"  No  one  should  despair  of  such  a  result,  when  we  reflect  that  it  took  very 
long  to  convince  the  poorer  classes  in  Great  Britain  that  poverty  and  filth  weii- 
not  necessarily  inseparaide ;  that  the  causes  of  disease  were  capable  of  being 
removed  without  interfering  with  tlieir  comforts  and  liberties ;  and  that  by  a 
little  care  and  attention  on  their  own  parts  tlie  average  duration  of  their  lives 
could  be  extended,  and  a  thousand  sources  of  physical  enjoyment  opened  out  to 
them  of  which  they  were  before  ignorant,  and  to  which  they  were  therefore 
indifferent  or  opposed. 

"  Tiie  revelations  of  sanitary  commissions  within  the  last  twenty  years  show- 
that  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  even  in  our  ov/n  times,  were  in  a  state  of 
greater  discomfort  and  moral  degradation  in  regard  to  their  personal  habits,  than 
the  poorest  ryots  in  a  Bengali  hamlet. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  rather  the  province  of  the  civil  surgeon  than 
of  the  commissioner  or  collector  to  urge ;  and  so  it  is,  but  the  position  of  the  civil 
surgeon  is  not  such  as  to  enforce  attention  to  his  counsels  on  the  part  of  the 
native  poimlation  by  whom  be  is  surrounded.  He  is  moreover  a  fixed  and  not  a 
locomotive  officer,  and  unfortunately  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  new  to  the 

2s2 
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country,  unacquiiinted  with  the  laiif^unsrc,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people,  anil 
without  any  inducement  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  witli  tl)eni. 

"  I  observed  that  some  stations  which  hiid  formerly  been  healthy,  are  now  the 
reverse.  This  is  the  case  with  Eajslialiye,  and  has  resulted  from  huts,  rank  vege- 
tation and  similar  sources  of  deterioration  having  been  allowed  to  arise  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  place. 

"  MoziifFcrporc  aj^ain,  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river,  threatens  to 
become  unhealthy  ;  and  I  doubt  if  even  the  rare  al>ility  and  energy  of  Dr.  Simpson 
will  be  able  to  prevent  it,  unless  his  counsels  receive  the  most  entire  support  from 
the  municipal  authorities  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  of  whom  he  is  a  mere 
appendage,  instead  of  being,  in  a  matter  so  purely  i)rofessional,  the  ruling 
authority. 

"  Dinagepore  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done  to 
convert  a  jungle  and  a  swamp  into  an  abode  of  health.  The  energy  and  successful 
sanitary  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  i\Ir.  Lautonr  [judge  and  magistrate],  and 
other  irentlemen  interested  in  the  station  have  altogetlier  changed  its  aspect. 

"  There  is  still,  however,  much  to  be  done  even  iu  Dinagepore,  to  render  it  as 
healthy  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made. 

"  There  is  nmch  room  in  Bengal  for  a  special  sanitary  commissioner,  or  public 
h.ealth  officer,  to  aid  and  advise  the  local  authorities  in  all  questions  relating  to 
the  public  health." 

I  liave  reproduced  this  in  extenso,  because  it  is  a  mere  sample  of 
wbat  was  being  done  probably  by  many  others  who  were  doubtless 
consulted,  as  I  was,  on  inland  quarantine,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  cholera,  and  many  similar  matters  connected  with  public  health. 
If  congresses  of  hj-giene  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  number  of  dilettanti  members,  were  assembled  from 
time  to  time  in  the  great  Presidency  towns  of  India,  and  natives 
of  rank  and  real  influence  a.^sociated  in  them  with  Europeans, 
lay  and  medical,  far  more  good  will  be  done,  in  ways  that  would 
not  be  repugnant  to  native  feeling,  than  by  attempts  to  attach 
them  to  even  strictly  scientific  bodies  at  home,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  possess,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  possessors  of, 
the  knowledge  of  the  collateral  bearings  of  all  such  questions  as 
are  likely  to  come  into  injurious  contact  with  native  feeling  in 
i-egulating  questions  of  public  health  in  their  social  bearings. 

9.  The  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  held 
The  International  sta-     ^^  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  \vas  well 
tisticai  Institute.  attended.     Its  programme  was,  as  seems  to  be 

the  normal  condition  of  these  gatherings,  greatly  overcharged, 
but  yet  full  of  matter  of  interest  and  value,  and  its  proceedings 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  most  of  those  who  attended  them. 
It  was  a  noteworthy  meeting,  as  affording  lessons  for  future 
guidance,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  the  briefest  resume  of 
its  proceedings,  from  the  absence  of  the  daily  bulletins,  stating 
de  die  in  diem  what  had  occurred  in  each  section  and  general 
assembly,  as  was  customary  with  the  body  whose  representative 
and  successor  it  is. 

The  incident  which  marks  it  as  an  exceptional  and  noteworthy 
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occasion  was  the  vacation  of  the  Presidentship  as  required  bj  the 
Statutes;  the  selection  of  Chicago,  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
next  ph\ce  of  meetiug ;  and  the  election,  by  acclamation,  of  the 
Pi'esideut  as  an  Honorary  Member. 

As  respects  the  President  the  honour  was  well  merited,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
an  Institution  committed  to  his  charge  at  its  birth,  and  continued 
to  the  present  time,  for  it  had  been,  as  ho  himself  said,  Avith 
dignity  and  pathos,  a  passion  with  him,  and  those  who  know,  as 
many  of  us  do,  his  untiring  attention  to  its  affairs,  and  his  scrupu- 
lous courtesy  in  all  his  communications  regarding  it,  can  fully 
understand  what  that  signifies.  The  Institute  is  no  longer  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  a  tender  plant  to  rear,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
international  susceptibilities  were  somewhat  strained,  and  there 
were  shoals  and  quicksands  ahead,  which  needed  a  skilful  pilot  to 
avoid  the  rocks  which  lay  in  its  course  to  the  calm  sea,  in  which 
alone  science  can  pursue  a  successful  course. 

!Now  that  it  is  well  established  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  is 
practically  in  its  maturity,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  reconsidering  such  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  as  fetter  its  action,  render  its  exten- 
sion, should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  a  difficulty,  and  raise 
questions  which  had  better  be  faced  before  they  become  possible 
causes  of  disunion.  There  has  been  recently  a  ruffle  on  the  surface 
Avhich  it  is  prudent  not  to  disregard.  It  was  wisely  said  in  one 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  statutes  formulated  in  London  in 
1885,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  make  changes  in  matters  of 
detail  unless  and  until  greater  experience  had  been  acquired  in  the 
woi'king  and  management  of  such  an  Institution,  and  this  sound 
and  sen.sib]e  counsel  has,  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  been  judiciously 
observed.  Bnt  the  experience  contemplated  has,  I  think,  now  been 
obtained,  and  the  transfer  of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  to  the 
New  World  is  an  epoch  in  its  history  which  affords  an  eligible 
opportunity  of  taking  stock  of  our  position.  In  any  case,  as  the 
election  of  new  members  is  effected  by  correspondence,  the  views 
of.  the  members  of  the  Institute  can  easily  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  circular  on  the  subject. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words, 
viz.,  the  real  origin  and  conception  of  the  Institution,  which  has 
not  yet  been  placed  on  public  record,  hence  the  mi.sapprehension 
which  appears  to  exist  regarding  it.  It  is  contained  in  the  un- 
published records  of  our  Society,  and  I  can  supply  the  missing  link, 
for  which  I  am  indeed  chiefly  responsible.  I  hold  it  to  be  essential 
that  the  correct  history  of  all  institutions  which  have  a  great  and 
important  mission  to  fulfil,  should  be  placed  on  permanent  record 
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•  luriuf^  the  lives  of  tliose  who  aided  in  their  creation,  hence  tlic  very 
brief  narrative  I  am  about  to  pi-csent  with  that  view. 

When  the  permanent  commission  of  the  late  Statistical  Congress 
met  in  Paris  in  1878,  it  was  adjourned  to  Rome  for  the  next  as- 
sembling of  the  congi-ess.  I  was  then  authorised  by  our  Council 
to  invite  the  Members  to  come  to  Loudon  on  the  next  occasion  of 
its  inter-congressional  meeting. 

In  the  meantime  the  congress  was  put  to  death,  how  or  why  has 
never  been  properly  made  known,  and  the  meeting  did  not  take  place. 

Some  of  us  thought  that  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  great  regret 
if  no  means  could  be  discovered  to  continue  the  important  work  of 
the  deceased  congress — the  child  of  Quetelet,  and  the  step-son  of 
our  distinguished  doyen.  Dr.  Engel. 

I  was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary  of  our  Society,  and  had.  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Giffen,  one  of  our  leading  members  and 
secretaries,  on  the  subject,  when  we  agreed  that  a  strictly  private 
International  Statistical  Association,  to  consist  entirely  of  statis- 
ticians, from  which  all  official  and  pic-nicing  character  should  be 
rigorously  excluded,  would  afford  the  most  suitable  modus  vivendi 
in  the  circumstances,  and  I  accordingly  obtained  the  sanction  of 
our  Council  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
to  assemble  in  London,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  continuing 
the  work  of  the  late  congress  as  an  international  institution. 

I  received  replies  to  the  proposal  from  several.  Messrs.  De 
Foville,  Tisserand,  Poznanski,  Collucci  Pasha,  Kiaer,  and  Bockh 
accepted  it  unconditionally.  Signer  Bodio  pointed  out  certain 
difficulties  that  many  membei's  would  experience  if  an  official 
character  were  not  given  to  the  institution,  and  that  was  substan- 
tially the  view  of  Messrs.  Keleti,  Yvernes,  Siedenbladh,  and 
Korosi.  M.  Maurice  Block  did  not  think  that  the  meeting  in 
Londcm  would  revive  either  the  permanent  commission  or  the 
congress,  but  would  attend  from  the  personal  interest  he  took  in 
our  Society.  Dr.  Boliraert,  although  unable  to  act  until  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany  had  declared  its  views,  was 
imbued  with  friendly  feelings  to  the  project.  All  the  gentlemen 
who  replied  expressed  very  friendly  feelings  towards  our  Society, 
and  believed  that  the  matter  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  Some 
of  the  most  important  German  members  of  the  late  congt-esses, 
however,  made  no  sign,  nor  did  M.  Semenow.  The  late  lamented 
Von  Neumann  Spallai-t^  took  up  the  question  with  great  cordiality 

^  Tliis  excellent  and  most  lamented  friend  of  my  own,  as  well  as  of  all  who 
Icnew  him,  has  stated  how  the  initiative  taken  hy  him  in  18S5  was  suggested  by 
the  then  President  of  our  Statistical  Society,  Sir  Kaw^on  Rawson,.as  rci-orded  in 
])p.  2,  'S,  and  4  of  the  '•' Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  International  de  Statistiijue," 
tome  i,  l'''*  and  2^'"'^  livraison,  amiee  1886. 

A  more  detailed  history  is  contained  in  our  own  Juhilee  volume,  hut   it  of 
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subscqnentl}',  and,  as  v,'o  all  know,  formulated  a  sclieme  which, 
ufter  consideration  and  amendment,  chiefly  in  eliminating  from  it 
all  trace  of  an  official  character,  was  adopted  at  our  Jubilee  meeting 
in  ISSo,  and  created  the  institute  in  its  present'form.  The  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  Permanent  Commission  in  London  never 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  abstentions,  above  mentioned, 
of  our  German  friends,  without  whom  it  W'as  felt  that  no  such 
association  could  be  formed. 

All  this  I  reported  to  our  Council,  in  a  communication  which 
it  oi'dered  to  be  entered  on  its  minutes  in  extenso,  as  the  Council 
concurred  in  my  opinion.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  12th 
of  February,  ISSO,  and  the  proposal  was  abandoned  for  the  time, 
especially  as  M.  Keleti  stated  that  he  intended  to  make  another 
c'ffoi't  in  the  spring  to  get  a  Government  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  matter,  however,  slept  until  our  Jubilee  meeting  in  1885,  when 
Professor  von  Neumann  Spallart  revived  it  in  his  proposed  alterna- 
tive schemes,  of  -which  a  detailed  report  will  be  found  in  our  Jubilee 
volume.  The  Jubilee  of  our  Society  presented  exactly  the 
occasion  required  for  the  entertainment  of  the  proposal,  fi'om  the 
numbers  of  foreign  statisticians  who  attended;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
became  acquainted  Avith  the  plan  of  the  leai'ned  and  much 
lamented  Austrian  professor  and  friend  above  named,  I  sup- 
pressed my  own  version,  as  I  considei'ed  his  to  be  much  superior 
to  it,  and  as  I  concurred  in  its  views,  with  the  exception  of  those 
points  which  were  amended  in  committee. 

To  our  Society  then  is  due  the  i-eal  origin  of  the  Institute,  and 
I  have  now  for  the  first  time  placed  on  public  record  the  steps  we 
took  in  the  matter,  before  it  became  an  accomplished  fact.  I  had 
intended  to  have  submitted  my  sketch  scheme  to  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  but  Avas  in  the 
deepest  affliction  and  in  bad  health  at  the  time,  and  consequently 
unablp  to  attend. 

How  life  was  given  to  it  in  1885  is  detailed  in  our  Jubilee 
volume. 

10.  The  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  past  session  in  the 
The  internal  economy     internal  econouij^  of  the  Society  were  a  change 

of  tlie  Society  in  the  past       .  ,       o    ■  ■  ■,       ,     iv  •  i 

.session.  m  the  personnel  of  its  paid  statt,  an  improved 

and  different  distribution  of  their  duties,  the  placing  of  the 
valuable  library  in  a  better  position  for  consultation  and  reference, 
and  the  institution  of  a  Medal  to  reward  original  research  and 
work  in  Statistics,  as  well  as  to  encourage  our  younger  members 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  pursuit.  The  more  prominent  part 
now  taken  by  Economics  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  detrimental  to  the 

necessity  takes  no  note  of  what  liad  occurred  so  long  ])reviously,  during  the  Pre* 
bideutship  of  the  Eight  Hon.  G.  bhaw-Letevre,  in  1878  and  187'J. 
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direct  cultivation  of  tlie  metbods  l)y  whicli  the  laws  regulating 
them  are  established;  hence  the  necessity  of  such  changes  in  our 
procedure  as  will  maintain,  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  sustainment, 
onr  position  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  aiding  the  deter- 
mination of  all  social,  economic,  political,  and  scientific  questions 
to  which  the  numerical  method  is  needed  for  their  solution. 

The  medal  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Dr.  Guy,  as  one  of  our 
greatest  benefactors,  as  having  for  several  years  taken  a  leading 
part  in  our  proceedings,  as  having  contributed  many  papers  of 
value  to  our  transactions,  and  as  having  filled  most  of  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  control  and  management  of  an  Institution  wdiich 
he  held  in  high  esteem,  and  which  valued  him  in  equal  measure. 

The  medal  has  been  executed  by  an  ai-tist  of  ability,  and  is  a 
work  of  art  of  great  merit. 

11.  All  this  brings  me  again  to  the  consideration  of  a  question 
Conclusion.  which  I  raised  in  the  history  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  write  in  1885,  and  Avith  it  I  shall 
conclude  my  present  address.  This  question  was  the  federation  of 
all  the  associations  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art  throughout 
tbe  British  empire.  After  showing  what  I  then  believed  and  still 
consider  to  be  the  position  of  the  Royal  Societ}'-  in  relation  to 
science,  and  its  desire  to  be  more  than  lorimns  inter  pares  in  the 
representation  of  science  in  excelsis,  I  said  : — 

12.  "  The  true  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
The  Knyai  Society  In     "  confederation  of  the  different  literary,  artistic. 

Its     relations     to     arts,  .  •,.      i      t  r-  -r>    -j-    i  •      -i 

science,  and  literature.  and  Scientific  bodies   (_in  the  Uritish  empirej 

"  in  a  single  institute  or  academy,  leaving  to  all,  chartered  and 
"  unchartered,  their  existing  organisations  and  pi'occdure,  their 
"  special  methods  of  research  and  record,  and  all  the  rights  and 
"  privileges  they  at  present  enjoy,  but  raising  all  of  sufficient 
"  scientific  value  and  importance  to  the  same  level  as  the  Royal 
"  Society  itself,  the  illustrious  parent  and  predecessor  of  them  all, 
"  but  no  longer  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  intellectual  pre-eminence 
"  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  branches  of  art, 
"  science,  and  literature,  and  sole  fountain  of  honour  for  the  blue 
"  riband  of  knowledge,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society." 

I  sketched  how  I  thought  this  could  be  done,  and  believed  it 
to  be  perfectly  practicable  to  connect  in  one  unbroken  chain  the 
glorious  traditions  of  the  past,  and  the  hope,  vigour,  intelligence, 
cultui'e,  and  promise  of  the  present,  and  to  be  the  harbinger  of  a 
future,  including  all  parts  of  the  British  empire  iu  its  embrace, 
and  gathering  in  its  fold  all  distinguished  searchers  after  truth  in 
the  entire  domain  of  human  knowledge  cultivated  by' the  subjects 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  in  the  Victorian  era. 

At  the  end  of  November  in  the  same  year,  my  paper  having 
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been  road  in  the  previous  Jane,  the  distinguished  and  learned 
Pi-esident  of  the  Royal  Society  noticed  the  matter  in  his  address 
to  that  body.  He  said  that  the  question  had  been  raised  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Society,  and  therefore  required  some  notice. 

He  candidly  admitted  tliat  in  some  particulars,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  the  annual  elections  to  15,  by  -which  the  members 
desiring  admission  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  the 
elected,  and  the  -whole  number  of  members  to  -what  the  Society 
was  thus  restricted,  some  480  or  474,  -nas  equally  below  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  and  probably  excluded  some  whom  the 
Society  would  welcome  in  its  ranks  had  it  the  power  to  do  so. 
But  he  did  not  consider  that  auy  immediate  action  was  required, 
and  very  strongly  deprecated  any  change  in  the  principles  on 
which  the  selections  were  then  made,  as  likely  to  become  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  high  standard  maintained  and  necessary  to 
maintain  to  constitute  it  the  representative  of  science  in  the 
British  empire,  a  position  which  he  unhesitatingly  claimed  for  it. 
That  they  regard  themselves  as  the  elect  of  science,  and  are  so 
regarded  by  others,  may  be  and  is  true,  but  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  is  claimed,  as  shown  above.  Of  this  premiss  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  and  cannot 
cover  the  whole  ground,  since  such  important  branches  of  science 
as  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  and  botany  have 
societies  of  their  own,  and  two  of  them  at  least  declined  to  be 
associated  with  the  Royal  Society  in  a  position  subordinate  to  it, 
and  seceded  from  it  in  consequence.  Again  there  are  several  more 
recent  branches  and  subdivisions  of  science  which  have  arisen  in 
the  present  century  which  are  not  propcrlj^  represented  in  the 
Royal  Society,  unless  the  occasional  election  of  some  man  of 
eminence  in  any  of  those  sciences  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
representation  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 

It  is  not  necessary  ho-wever  to  consider  the  objections  of  the 
eminent  professor  further,  as  he  evidently  foresees  that  a  change  is 
impending  and  inevitable.  He  considers  that  the  Royal  Society 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  whole  world  of  science,  and  constitute 
a  microcosm  answering  to  that  macrocosm.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  directed  attention  to  the  matter,  not  for  any  immediate  action, 
for  he  did  not  consider  any  present  change  desirable,  but  because 
it  was  a  matter  sure  to  come  before  them  in  a  practical  shape  before 
many  anniversaries  went  by,  and  whenever  the  time  arrived  anothei' 
problem  mitrht  possibly  offer  itself  for  solution. 

This  implied  the  proper  recognition  of  all  distinguished  workers 
of  science  amongst  English  speaking  subjects  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  he  added  the  significant  remark,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  practicability  of  political  federation,  some  sort  of  scientific 
federation  should  surely  be  practicable,  as  nothing  is  baser  than 
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sclcMitific  chauvinism  ;  but  blood  is  tliickc]"  than  water,  and  lie 
concluded  in  terms  Avhich  induce  me  to  believe  that  he  is  at  heart 
himself  an  advocate  of  reform. 

He  added  that  he  had  often  ventured  to  dream  that  the  Royal 
I'rofcssor  Huxley's     Society  might  associate  itself  in  some  special  way 
'''''■^'"-  with  all  English  speaking  men  of  science,  and  it 

might  recognise  their  -work  in  other  ways  than  by  electing  to 
foreign  fellowships,  or  awards  of  medals,  which  are  open  to 
eveiybody,  and  without  imposing  on  them  the  responsibilities  of 
the  ordinary  fellowship,  whilst  they  must  needs  be  deprived  of  a 
large  part  of  its  privileges. 

This  was  spoken  less  than  six  years  ago,  and  matters  are  now 
as  they  were  then,  and  will  be  sixty  years  hence,  except  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  difficulty  Avill  increase,  unless  some  move  in 
advance  to  realise.  Professor  Huxley's  dream,  for  which  the 
scientific  Avorld,  if  it  desires  the  change,  is  as  much  prepared  now 
as  it  ever  can  or  will  be. 

Pederation  of  scientific  associations  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
simple  and  feasible  than  political  federation.  The  former  is  or 
ought  to  be  passionless,  whilst  from  the  latter  mere  personal 
feeling  and  its  concomitants,  passion,  prejudices,  indisposition  to 
change,  fads  of  every  variety,  and  the  conservative  instinct  which 
is  so  strongly  implanted  in  us  as  a  people,  have  heretofore  been  the 
chief  obstacles  to  union  of  any  kind. 

If  the  autonomy  of  all  scientific  institutions  of  suflBcient 
importance  to  be  associated  with  the  Royal  Society  on  equal  terms, 
is  strictly  secured,  and  the  limit  of  admission  to  the  federation  is 
as  rigorously  fixed,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  each  branch  of  knowledge  will  select  only  its  best  and  most 
distinguished  representatives  for  the  Senate  of  Science,  and  the 
only  real  difficulty  in  the  realisation  of  Professor  Huxley's  dream 
be  removed. 

Why  then  should  not  he,  the  ixndisputed  leader  of  science,  and 
its  realisation.  greatest  master  of  the  purity  and  power  of  our  lan- 
guage, happily  still  amongst  us,  take  the  lead  in  realising  his  own 
dream,  and  leave  behind  him,  in,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  distant  futiu-e, 
a  lega.cy  of  peace,  goodwill,  harmony,  and  rivalry  only  in  the  search 
for  truth,  which  is  the  animating  spirit  of  all  science,  by  uniting 
in  onp  great  family  the  elect  of  those  who  pursue  it  iu  many  paths, 
in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  faith  ? 

Our  Society  has,  I  venture  to  think,  an  indisputable  claim  to  a 
|)lace  in  that  brotherhood,  for  in  our  inquiries,  "'  where  ])assion, 
'■  interest,  and  prejudice  do  not  interfere,  the  ultimate  end  must 
"  be  some  near  ohtainment  of  the  noblest  of  all  visions — a  vision 
"namely  of  truth,  pure,  cloudless,  and  supreme."^" 

'"  Xcwiiiarch. 
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Sir  Rawsox  Raw.sox  said,  as  probably  tlic  oldest  menibci-  present, 
lie  bad  the  privilege  of  pioposiiig  a  vote  of  tbanks  to  tbe  President 
for  bis  very  interesting-  address,  in  wbicb  be  bad  reviewed  the 
transactions  of  tbe  iSociety  during  ibo  past  year,  in  a  manner  most 
nseful  and  conducive  to  tbe  credit  of  the  Society,  as  showing  tbe 
])roceedings  of  tbe  Society  to  b;ivc  contributed  most  valuable  in- 
t'ormatinn  to  its  members  and  tbe  public,  bearing  tbe  impiess  of 
original  and  jienetrative  inquiry,  and  certainly  highly  promotive 
of  statistical  science  and  investigation.  Tbe  President  bad  also 
looked  beyoud  tbe  mere  spbere  of  tbe  individual  Society,  and  bad 
reviewed  tbe  action  of  otber  scientific  bodies,  bringing  to  many 
members  information  wbicb  was  new,  as  in  tbese  days  of  active  and 
widespread  scientific  progress,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  all  that 
was  going  on  in  diiferent  parts  of  tbeir  own  kingdom,  mucb  less 
abroad.  It  was  tberefore  of  gi-eat  value  that  tbe  President  bad 
brought  togetber  a  review  of  tbe  pi'incipal  meetings  of  scientific 
bodies  connected  witb  statistics  and  social  economy.  They  bad 
experienced  during  tbe  past  year  all  tbe  valuable  characteristics  of 
tbeir  President — his  patience  in  inquiry,  bis  vigour  in  pi-osecuting 
tbe  pursuit  of  reform,  and  bis'  higb  moral  courage  in  meeting  all 
difficulties,  and  on  most  occasions  surmounting  them.  As  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Council,  and  as  presiding  at  their  meetings,  be  bad 
shown  what  a  president  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  office  could 
do  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Society  over  wbicb  be  bad  the  honour  to 
preside.  It  was  neither  comely  nor  expedient  tbat  tbey  should 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  recommendations  made  in  this  annual 
address.  Tbe  President  brought  them  forward  as  bis  individual 
views;  many  would  agree  beartilywitb  bim,  and  if  some  might 
differ  tbey  would,  nevertbeless.  bow  witb  respect  to  the  experience 
tbat  be  brought  to  tbe  discussion  of  tbesc  subjects.  Tbey  could 
admire  tbe  spirit  and  courage  witli  wbicb  questions  fraught  witb 
difficulty  and  liable  to  a  variety  of  opinions  Avere  faced,  and  boped 
tbat  his  woi'ds  would  meet  tbe  eyes  of  tbose  whom  be  no  doubt 
hoped  to  influence  to  tbe  advantage,  not  only  of  that  Society,  but 
of  others  in  the  same  position  as  tbemselves.  This  bad  special 
reference  to  tbe  suggestion  in  tbe  address  witb  regard  to  tbe  Royal 
Society.  The  fact  that  election  to  tbe  Royal  Society  was  limited 
to  fifteen  in  tbe  year,  and  tbat  the  selection  of  persons  for  that 
honour  was  generally  confined  to  rising  young  men  Avbo  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  discoveries  or  studies  in  pure  science  and 
physics,  that  that  should  be  tbe  only  door  by  which  men  of  science 
could  become  members,  looking  at  the  enormous  extension  of 
scientific  pursuit  amongst  an  ever  increasingnumber  of  individuals, 
was  a  subject  deserving  notice,  and  he  for  one,  being  perfectly 
disinterested  in  the  matter,  was  grateful  to  the  President  for 
having  brought  it  forward.     Xo  doubt  there  would  be  great  diffei'- 
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cnccs  of  opinion.  Tlie  governing  body  of  the  Royal  Society  had 
no  doubt  given  deep  consideration  to  the  matter,  and  -were 
influenced  by  very  strong  and  well  considered  views.  Outsider.s 
might  possibl}'  think  that  their  views  would  admit  of  revision,  and. 
that  a  larger  opening  might  be  afforded  to  the  ambition  of  men 
who  did  not  confine  their  studies  to  pure  science  or  to  physics, 
which,  raluable  and  important  as  they  were,  must  allow  other 
sciences  influencing  the  well  being  of  mankind  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  them.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
grateful  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  his  address.  There  were  many  points 
upon  which  observation  might  be  made,  but  this  was  not  the 
occasion  for  doing  so.  He  believed  he  was  only  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Society,  in  returning  their  best  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  and  for  his  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  HENDRibs  said,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for 
the  year,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  second  this  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks.  The  address  contained  abundant  evidence  that 
their  President  had  laboured  during  a  long  lifetime  not  only  for 
the  advantage  of  statistical  science,  but  also  for  many  years  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  Society.  As  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  had.  set  an 
example  of  making  a  few  casual  remarks,  although  it  was  not 
usual  to  criticise  the  President's  address,  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  might 
perhaps  be  excused  for  also  making  one  or  two  observations. 
AVhile  entirely  agreeing  with  the  President  in  his  very  able  defence 
of  the  claims  of  the  English  language  as  the  future  language  of 
science  as  well  as  of  commerce,  he  must  at  the  same  time  confess 
that  he  did  not  share  with  him  in  regret  at  its  not  having  been  the 
predominating  language  at  the  recent  International  Statistical 
Congress  at  Vienna.  Those  present  in  that  capital  were  aware 
that  not  only  was  their  President  on  that  occasion  (Sir  Rawson 
Rawson)  very  well  acquainted  with  French,  but  that  all  the  English 
members  of  that  Congress,  who  were  also  members  of  this  Society, 
and  including  Dr,  Mouat,  Major  Craigie,  Mr.  Bateman,  Dr.  Ogle, 
and.  himself  (Mr.  Hendriks)  were  also  fairly  familiar  with  that 
language,  and  therefore  did  not  suffer  very  much  from  the  fact  of 
the  discussions  not  being  in  English.  The  truth  was  that  in  these 
congresses  of  the  Intei-national  Statistical  Institute  there  were 
only  three  possible  languages,  English,  French,  or  German.  The 
languages  of  all  other  nations  must  succumb  on  the  occasion  of  its 
periodical  general  meeting.  They  could  not  expect  that  their  dis- 
cussions could  be  conducted  either  in  Russian,  Hungarian.  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  or  Greek,  when  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  take 
place  in  a  country  whei'c  one  of  these  languages  is  the  vernacular. 
More  difficult  still  is  anything  like  adherence  to  one  special 
language.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  any  meeting  the  language  of 
the  country  whei-e  it  is  held  must  have  a  little  precedence.  In 
Germany,  for  instance,  the  Germans  would  attend  in  somewhat 
greater  numbers  than  the  delegates  of  any  other  country,  and 
would  expect  that  there  should  be  rather  more  Gernxan  spoken 
than  either  French  or  English.  In  France,  or  in  the  countries 
using  languages  of  Latin  race,  French  would  naturally  predominate. 
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And  as  the  next  mectluc;'  of  tlio  International  Institute  was  to  be 
held  in  Chicag'o,  no  doubt  English  would  be  in  the  ascendant.  As 
to  the  language  in  which  the  transactions  were  published,  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  big  volumes  in  which  are  recorded 
the  proceedings  of  such  congresses  were  cai'ried  to  the  million, 
and  were  really  read  only  by  people  who  were  more  or  less  conver- 
sant with  the  three  great  languages  he  had  mentioned.  He  there- 
fore did  not  quite  share  the  disappointment  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  respect  in  an  address  to  which  all  present  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Mr.  Tom  Ferrers  Guy  wished  to  be  allowed  to  support  the 
resolution,  and  in  doing  so  to  thank  Dr.  Mouat  and  the  other 
gentlemen  connected  Avith  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  the 
great  honour  that  had  been  done  to  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  Gu}'.  It 
was,  he  said,  an  honour  greatly  appreciated  by  the  whole  of  the 
Guy  family,  and  when  he  made  a  point  of  telling  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Guy,  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  Dr.  Mouat  had  spoken,  she  would,  he 
knew,  be  very  grateful  indeed  for  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  to  her  and  the  family  by  Dr.  Mouat  and  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  vote,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Part  I. 
Fajiperism  at  Stepney. 

As  a  study  of  the  clays  provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law  may  lie 
of  use  in  considering  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  this  law 
or  its  administratiou,  I  have  made  an  inquiry  into  two  London 
unions,  the  results  of  which  I  now  lay  befoi'e  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society. 

The  two  London  unions  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  Stepney 
and  St.  Pancras. 

Stepney  is  one  of  those  unions  which  have  practically  abolished 
out  relief.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1870,  there  were  1,022 
in-door  and  3,126  out-door  poor,  aud  the  yearly  expenditure  was 
about  1 2,600/.  in-door  and  12,300/.  out-door.  In  April,  1888,  there 
Avere  946  in-door  and  onl}-  26  out-door,  and  the  annual  expense  was 
about  10,500/.  in-door  and  500/.  out-door. 

The  record  of  relief  from  1876  to  1889  is  preserved  in  books 
kept  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  to  these  books  I  have  kindly 
been  allowed  access.  The  system  employed  is  so  admirable  that 
it  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  elsewhere.  The  name  and 
request  of  every  applicant  for  relief  is  entered  in  the  relieving 
officer's  journal,  and  if  relief  is  granted,  aud  sometimes  when  it  is 
not  granted,  the  particulars  of  the  case  are  entered  in  the  "I'ecord 
"  books."  These  particulars  include  the  results  of  inquiries  made, 
and  what  relief,  if  any,  is  given,  and  the  books  are  so  arranged 
and  indexed  that  all  entries  referring  to  the  same  case  are  to  be 
found  together,  and  a  reference  is  made  to  "  allied  "  cases ;  that  is, 
when  other  members  of  the  same  family  have  received  assistance, 
"family"  being  here  understood  in  its  lax'ger  sense.  It  will 
readily  be  perceived  how  invaluable  a  picture  of  the  pauper  class 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  these  records. 
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The  population  of  Stepney  Union  in  1881  was  58,543,  and  in 
1891,  57,599.  It  is  full  of  waterside  poverty,  and  contains  very 
few  iulinbitants  above  the  working  class  level  in  means. 

The  institutions  belonging  to  the  union  in  which  paupers  live 
are  as  follow  : — 

A.  Poplar  Workhouse  (shared  by  Stepney),  for  the  able  bodied. 

B.  Bromley  Workhouse,  for  the  infirm,  including  aged  and  any  cliildreii 

not  at  school. 

C.  Sick  Asylum  at  Bi-omley  (shared  by  Poplar). 
U.  District  schools  (at  Sutton  in  Surrey). 

lloman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  various  schools  belonging  to 
that  community,  and  the  lunatics  to  various  asylums. 

There  are  also  a  very  limited  number  of  out  pensioners,  and 
there  is  some  medical  out  relief. 

The  numbers  receiving  relief  on  30th  April,  1889,  were  as 
follow : — 

Able  bodied  (Poplar  Workliouso)    53") 

Infirm,  aged,  &c.  (Bromley  Workhouse)    ....  504  | 

Sick  155  [-In-door....   1,163 

Schoolchildren 213  ( 

Lunatics  238 J 

Pensioners   17 

Medical  relief 137  ^Out-door       16:;' 

Other         „      


Total. 


1,3-5 


For  most  of  these  I  have  the  materials  of  a  short  history.  But 
before  taking  up  this  part  of  my  subject  I  will  complete  the 
enumeration  by  going  back  twelve  months.  There  is  no  absolute; 
reason  for  choosing  this  period.  A  bottle  of  medicine  or  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth  in  January  might  not  be  thought  to  pauperise 
for  the  whole  year,  while  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  bi'ought 
up  in  pauper  schools  may  leave  a  stigma  for  life,  but  a  year, 
bringing  each  season  in  its  turn,  is  on  the  whole  a  convenient  basis 
for  estimating  the  total  pauperism,  and  has  been  usually  accepted. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  fresh  admissions  to 
each  institution  separately,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  these 
overlap  (the  same  person  recurring  in  various  institutions)  so  as 
iiually  to  yield  the  total  number  of  those  who  at  one  time  or  other, 
or  in  one  way  or  other,  did  receive  relief  in  the  twelve  months 
from  1st  May,  1888,  to  30th  April,  1889.  I  show  also  how  many  of 
these  poor  people  died  during  the  year,  so  as  to  give  finally  th(.' 
actual  number  of  persons  living  on  30th  April,  1889,  who  hail 
received  relief,  in-door  or  out- door,  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

'  Number  on  3st  January,  1889. 
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Stepxev. — Xumbcr  of  In-door  Poor  Relieved  during  Twelve  Months  ending 

?,Qth  April,  1889. 


Institution 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Total 
Number 

iind 

Inmates 

counted 

Class  of  Pauper. 

SOtli  .\\m\, 

1889. 

be  added. 
Gross. 

be  added. 

Net. 

for  Twelve 
Months. 

Poplar      Work-"] 
liouse,  for  the  > 

'  247  relieved  Poplar 

<5 

328 

a"!! 

304 

J       Workhouse  only 

able  bodied....  J 

134  there  and  else- 
where also 
[^562  relieved  Brom- 

liromley   Work-1 

lev       Workliouse 

house,  for  the  > 

504 

538 

254 

758 

^      only 

infirm  J 

1  480  there  and  else- 
l^     where  also 

'509     relieved     sick 

The  sick  asylum... 

155 

711 

497 

652 

J      asylum  only 
1  357  tlicre  and  else- 
_     where  also 
ri79      relieved      in 

The  district  and  1 
other  schools    j 

-13 

101 

90 

303 

J      schools  only 
1  135  there  and  else- 
where also 
'i?;  relieved  lunatic 

Lunatic  asylums... 

=38 

42 

40 

278  ■ 

J      asylums  only 
1  28   there   and   else- 
where also 

1,163 

1,720 

1,132 

2,295 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  number  to  add,  those  items  of 
duplicate  relief  have  been  omitted  which  seemed  least  important, 
and  especially  such  as  are  formal  only — as  the  entry  of  children  in 
the  Bromley  workhouse  on  their  way  to  or  from  school.  The 
difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  figures  (588)  is  rather 
more  than  half  the  cases  in  which  relief  was  given  "  elsewhere 
"  also,"  because  in  some  cases  relief  was  obtained  by  the  same 
jierson  in  three  different  institutions. 

Of  the  1,132  who  had  relief  during  the  year  but  were  not  in 
receipt  of  relief  at  the  end  of  it,  we  know  that  130  had  died, 
namely,  5  persons  in  Poplar,  10  in  Bromley,  97  in  the  sick  asylum, 
and  18  in  lunatic  a.sylums.  The  deduction  of  these  dead  from  the 
roll  of  paupers  gives  us  the  final  numbers  of  those  who  are  to  be 
counted  in  connection  with  each  institution,  thus  : — 


Number 

of  Inmates  on 

30ih  April,  1889. 

Net  Number 

to  add 
(less  Ueallis). 

Per  Cent,  to  be 

added  for 
Twelve  Mouths. 

Total. 

Poplar  (able  bodied)   

Bromley  (infirm) 

53 
504 
155 
213 
238 

246 

244 

400 

90 

4G4.  % 
48  „ 

258  „ 
42  „ 

299 
7+8 

District  and  other  schools 
JiUnatic  asylums  

503 
260 

1,163 

1,002 

8G  % 

2,165 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apportionment  between 
institution  and  institution  is,  owing  to  overlapping,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, but  the  ratios  given  above  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
true  on  the  whole,  and  show  that  here  86  per  cent,  must  be  ailded 
to  the  paupers  of  one  day  to  give  the  total  for  the  year  for  in-door 
cases. 


SxErXEY. 


y umber  of  Out-door  Poor  Relieved  duriiir/  Ta-clve  J/ont/is 
endinrj  Ladij-dcui,  1889. 


J'orni  of  Relief. 

1           KiimliiT 
1  of  Persons  Relieved 
\      on  1st  .Innuiirv, 
1^8U.      ■ 

Number  to  be  added 

for  Year 

ending  l.iidy-day,18S9. 

Gross. 

Number 

to 

be  iiddi-d. 

.Nut. 

Net  Tot.il 

of 

Out  door 

I'oor. 

Pensions 

17 

3 

103 

'  -49 ' 

81 
990 

Otlicr  out.  relief 

Medical  aid 

8 
137 

9- 

102 

'-597 

1,080 

1, 24; 

The  "  other  out  relief"  includes  76  funerals,  which  must  be 
deducted,  and  taking  an  estimated  number  of  deaths  froui  those  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief  (as  to  whom  I  have  no  information)  ^^e 
get  the  following  percentage  table  : — 


Niiiiil)rr  Relieved 
1st  January,  l^h9. 

Net  Number 
to  add. 

Addition 
jier  Cent. 

Total. 

Pensioners 

17 

8 

137 

8 
900 

100% 
G57  ,, 

'7    . 
16 

Other  out  relief 

Medical  aid     

'^^^11 

1(32 

Vc8 

SCO';.', 

1,070 

Percentages  of  increase  are  apt  to  be  misleading  when  the 
initial  number  is  small.  What  may  be  safely  said  is  that  apart 
from  medical  orders,  out  relief  does  not  apply  to  double  the  number 
of  one  day,  whereas  medical  oi'ders  apply  to  seven  times  as  many 
as  one  day's  list  shows. 

Those  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  end  of  the  j-ear 
have  many  of  them  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for  a  length  of  lime, 
but,  except  for  these,  they,  like  the  others,  are  a  floating  papula- 
tion, coming  and  going,  and  moving  about  from  institution  to 
institution,  and  much  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  count  them  moi  e 
than  once  It  is  indeed  possible  that  with  all  the  care  taken  some 
few  ma}'-  appear  twice,  but  on  the  whole  the  company  of  the 
unfortunate  or  the  unworthy  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from 
the  Stepney  Union  on  the  30th  April,  1889,  or  had  been  during  the 
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iwelve  months  preceding,  and  were  still  living,  may  be  summed  up 
:igain  as  follows  : — 
In-door — 

Able  botliecl 299 

Infirm  74.8 

'■^it-k  555 

Children  305 

Insane  :6o 

2,1G5 

Out-door— 

Permanent  list  (pensioners)  17 

Kelief  in  kind 8 

Medical  aid 900 

025 


3,090 


What  manner  of  people  tliese  are  will  be  shown  sufficiently  by 
an  analysis  of  the  stories  of  those  (1,163  in  all)  who  were  actually 
in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  30th  April,  1889.  In  making  this 
analysis  I  have  found  that  the  following  are  the  principal  causes  of 
paiiperism.  To  each  cause  I  have  affixed  a  letter  for  use  in 
tabulation,  thus  :— 


If  ]'riiicii)al  Cause. 


Coiitriljiitorv 


Fatliei- 
or  Hiisljai\d. 


Mother  or 
Wife. 


Crime     V 

Vice  A' 

Drink     D 

Laziness    L 

Pauper  association  P 

Heredity  H 

Mental  disease M 

Temper  (queer)    Q 

Incapacity    I 

Early  marriage  (girl)  ...: G 

Large  family    F 

Extravagance    E 

Lack  of  work  (unemployed)  ....  U 

Trade  misfortune     T 

Restlessness,  roving,  tramp    ....  E, 

No  relations N 

Death  of  husband   W 

Desertion  (abandoned)    A 

Death  of   father  or  mother"! 

(orphan)    J 

Sickness     S 

Accident    X 

Illluck y 

Old  age Z 


O 


Repetition  of  lettor.s  may  be  used  for  recurrence,  as  Ss  recur- 
rent sickness,  or  Vv  habitual  immorality. 

As  a  further  indication  of  character  when  the  opposite  of  a 
fault  is  intended,  the  letter  can  be  cii'cled  thus  (V)  for  industry, 
(d^  for  known  sobriety  or  teetotaler. 

Any  one  who  may  follow  me  in  this  attempt  to  state  pauper 
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circumstances  in  tabular  form  will  find  tliis  sjstent  voiy  useful. 
There  are  few  stories  tliat  cannot  he  very  forcibly  cxpi-cssed  by 
mairieil  condition,  age,  and  three  letters,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show  : — 


jrartiii  Roonoy 
Patrick  llooncv 


S. 


8(> 
3G 


Izd 
C  h  (I 


Sarah  Tniclove 


John  Curtis 


M.     GG       D  /  p 


Xzn 


Eliza  Green    Ch.       1        0'  d- 


Marv  Carter  W 


V 


9  .S  11  z 


Tncapahlo  ohl  man,  who  drinks. 
J  A   criminal,    hereditary   pauper, 
\      and  drunkard, 
f  Diunken  old  woman  of   pauper 
\      associations. 
Siiitjle    old    man,    without    any 
relations,    who    has    had    an 
accident, 
r  Child  whose  father  is  dead  and 
\      mother  drinks. 

Elderly  widow  of  good  character 
for  sohriety  and  industry,  with 
no  relations,  and  ill. 

{Husband  insane.  This  woman, 
who  is  sick,  has  a  g:ood  charac- 
ter for  sobriety  and  industry. 

The  analysis  of  these  Stepney  stories  is  cmbodit^d  in  the  follow- 
ing tables,  which  show  the  length  of  time  those  in  each  institution 
had  been  chargeable  there,  and  separately  the  ages  and  civil  con- 
dition, with  the  principal  and  contributory  causes  of  pauperism. 

iiu.K  I.  — Stepney.  7'able  shoicing  the  Lemjth  of  Time  during  which  Persons  Ileceifiitcj 
In-door  Relief  on  ZOth  April,  IS89,  had  been  in  L'eceijJt  of  Ilelief  at  the  Institution  in 
'liich  they  then  were. 


1  Year. 


I'oplar  Work- "( 

house    f 

Bromlev 


21 


Workhouse]'   i^^'''    ^+ 


Sick  asylum    ....  '    71 

Schools'    !    37 

Lunatic     and  "l 

1  m  bee  ilc  >•       15 
1   Asylums  ....J     

299 


"9 


1— ■: 

Years. 


M.  J    K. 

1  I  — 

23 

2 
13 


47 


H 


Years. 


6l 


5—1(1 
Vcais. 


21     I 

2 
21.    ; 

i 
Ig'z 


G3     6: 


10— l.j 
Years. 


8    iz 

li    i 

22  !  38 

I 

3]  1  54 


1.-,— Qo 
Years. 


-'0  ;iiul 

uvur. 


'4 


446 


Total. 


M.      Y.    Togetliir 

25,   28        53 

307197'      501 

S3    72      15.- 
127    861     213 


92  146 


238 


G3i5z9  1,1G3 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  moving  stream  is  less  in  volume  than 
the  pool  in  and  out  of  which  it  runs,  leaving  its  deposit  of  those 
who  become  fixed.  It  is  i*emai'kable  that  in  every  institution  those 
Avho  have  been  in  from  two  to  three  years  exceed  in  inimbers  those 
who  have  been  in  for  one  to  two  years.  I  have  no  explanation  at 
hand  for  this  peculiar  fact.      It  may  be  that  it  is  only  after  two 
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years  that  the  liabit  of  ^olng  out  for  a  while  ceases  to  operate  witli 
even  the  most  regular. 

Table  IT. — Popf.ar.     (JJ)Ie  Bodied.)     Condition  and  A  fie. 


ChildrLMi 

iO— 30. 

30-40. 

40—50. 

oO— 60. 

GO— 70. 

Total. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

V. 

sr. 

F. 

H. 

V. 

M. 

y. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

Topetlicr 

Single  

1 

I 

6 

1 

2 

z 

1 

I 

3 

z 



— 

13 

20 

Married  



— 

— 

— 

1 

1 



I 

5 

2 

1 

— 

7 

4 

11 

Widowed*  

I 

6 

1 

3 

I 
4 

1 

4 

3 
11 

9 

2 

- 

5 

17 

21 

1 

M 

3 

2 

25 

28 

53 

V. 

J 

J 

24 

-9 

*  Includinj'  one  deserted  wife. 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  able  bodied  more  than  half,  29  out. 
of  53,  are  over  60.  Of  these  29  we  find  8  as  to  whom  drink  is 
given  as  the  principal,  and  4  as  to  whom  it  is  given  as  a  contribu- 
tory cause;  Avanl  of  work  accounts  for  4,  and  incapacity  for  3. 
Mental  disease  for  2,  other  illne.ss  for  6,  and  the  death  of  the 
husband  for  3  cases,  as  well  as  contributing  in  5  more.  Of  the  24 
younger  people  drink  accounts  for  2  in  the  first  place,  contributing 
in  7  more;  immorality  or  crime  for  7,  and  laziness  for  3. 

Table  III. — Bromley.     Iniirm. 


Clnldien. 

20—50. 

50— CO. 

GO— 70. 

70—80. 

S')— 

T./tal. 

Single 

Married  

M. 

15* 

F. 

8 
8 

8 

jr. 

15 
4 
3 

21 

3 

24 

r. 

1 1 

I 

15 
17 

51. 

8 

8 

12 

2S 

3 

31 

F. 

4 
4 
6 

I 

15 

M. 

15 
49 
43 

F. 

5 

15 
39 

M. 

11 

32 
55 

F. 

4 

7 
49 

M. 
1 

5 
12 

F. 

20 

M. 

tJ5 

98 

124 

F. 

3- 

27 

117 

rnsjeilicr 
■97 
125 

Widowedf 

241 

Cases  of  over"! 
13       years'  > 
standing.;]:    J 

15 

107 
5 

112 

59 
6 

65 

98 
104 

60 

4 

64 

18 
3 

21 

20 

8 
28 

287 
20 

307 

176 

21 

4G3 

41 

15 

197 

504 

no 

394 

*  Two  of  these  are  young  people,  15 — 20.       f  Including  two  deserted  wivrs. 
X  Of  wliieh  we  have  no  record  as  to  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  394  above  GO  out  of  a  total  of 
504;  of  these  373  are  returned  as  over  G5. 

Amongst  the  362  of  these  old  people  of  Avhom  we  have  records, 
35  are  mentioned  as  owing  their  pauperism  to  drink  as  tin- 
principal  causp,  with  48  more  cases  in  which  drink  is  mentioned 
as  contributing.  Illness,  including  accidents,  accounts  for  66. 
Incapacity  or  temper  for  8,  and  lack  of  work  for  13.  Old  age  i.s 
given  as  the  principal  cause  for    187,  and  as  contributing  in  91 
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more.  As  a  principal  cause  it  is  combined  with  drink,  sickness, 
want  of  work,  and  lack  of  those  who  might  support  them.  It 
stands  without  qualification  in  27  cases. 

TAni,K  IV.  -Sirl-  Ato/t'f/i). 


Cliiitiien. 

■:Q—bQ. 

50—60. 

GO- 

-70. 

70—8(1. 

81)— 

Total. 

Single  

M. 

9 

Y. 

7 
7 

M 

20 
9 
4 

42 

F. 

5 

10 
3 

18 

M. 

7 
8 
3 

IS 

r. 

3 

5 

10 

M. 

5 
3 

8 

F. 

6 
10 

18 

M. 

3 

1 
•i 

F. 

2 

1 

10 

13 

M. 

1 

1 

2 

F. 

6 
6 

M. 

45 
2G 

12 

83 

K. 
18 

Togetlicr. 
63 

AIarri'>d  

Widowed*  .... 

4fi  - 
4G 

9 

7- 

155 

16 

6 

0 

79 

*   Inrliulini. 


le  clescrtt'd  wife. 


Out  of  these    155  cases,  drink  is  given  as  the  principal  cause  of 
pauperism  in  19,  and  as  contributing  in  15  more. 


x.\ 

;i,K    \  . L/illC 

ircn  at  ^c/toc. 

aii-iae 

a  jor  > 

^ex•  am 

■  '.'/'■ 

Uiiiiei-  5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15  and  Over. 

Total. 

>i.     1      F. 

4     1     z 

W.                 F. 

34          34 

M.     i      r. 
80     1     45 

9 

F. 

5 

M. 

127 

F. 

86 

Together. 
213 

The  cnu.'^cs  of  their  pauperism  are  given  below  : — 


IVath  of  father 

,.         niotlier    

„         father  and  mother.... 


Desertion  of  motlier 

Iiisanit  J- or  imbecility  of  father 

Illness  of  father  (accident)  ... 

„         mother   

Incapacity  "1 

/■of  father 


Lack  of  work 

Trade  misfortune    1 

Old  age    J 

Immorality   "I  offather 

Laziness    I       or 

Pauper  association   J   mother 

Drink,  fatlier 

„        motiier    


father  and  mother.. 


Nuiiiber. 

Cent. 

105 

49'3 

8 

3-8 

19 

8-9 

16 

7-5 

6 

i-B 

22 

io'5 

2 

0-9 

12 

5'6 

}^ 

n 

J 
8 

3-8 

1 

o'5 

7 

3'3 

213 

lOO'O 

i  Combined  with  drink  in  39  cases, 
immorality    and    laziness    iu 
2  cases 
Combined  with  insanity  in  4  cases 
The  only  cause  in  14  cases  ;  com- 
bined   with    immorality    in    3 
cases 
Combined  -with  drink  in  8  cases, 
\      immorality  in  5  cases 

r  Combined  with  drink  in  2  cases, 
\     and  trade  misfortune  in  4  cases 


Combined  with  drink  iu  5  cases 

Combined  with  laziness  in  3  cases 

Combined  with  laziness  and  im- 
morality in  3  cases,  and  with 
mental  disease  in  2  cases 
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Table  VI. — Stepxey.     In-dooi'  Cases.     General  Statement  of  Ar/es,  £c. 
{OniUtlng  Liaiatics). 


Conditioi). 

Cliililreii. 

l.'i— 20. 

;:o-io. 

■W— 50. 

50-00. 

00—70. 

70— so. 

bO— 

'Jolal. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

xr. 

}-. 

M 

T. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M.         F. 

I'ogctlicr 

>^inglc  

140 

9=; 

11 

7 

38 

10 

]f; 

10 

18 

8 

LG 

1 

1 

6 

11 



250  143 

393 

.Married   .... 

— 

— 



— 

6 

8 

8 

:^ 

21 

9 

55 

21 

35 

8 

0 

, 

131  j   -;i 

182 

Widdwed* 

— 

— 



— 

3 

4 

3 

8 

18 

20 

48 

'k\ 

5G 

<9 

1:5 

26 

141   168 

309 

Old  cases  t 

— 

— 



— 

1 

2 

- 

3 

I 

5 

6 

6 

4 

3 

8 

20     21 

41 

Total   .... 

140 

9-; 

11 

7 

48 

29 

2^^ 

GO 

^,8 

123 

8<; 

108 

77 

23 

U 

542  383 

925 

1                      1 

^                                                                                          J\ 

235 

240 

450 

*  Including  four  deserted  wives. 

+  These  dale  back  beyond  our  recorded  information,  age  and  ?ex  oidy  being  known. 

The  large  proportion  of  old  people  is  very  noticeable.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  table,  the  relation 
which  four  of  the  principal  causes  of  pauperism,  viz.,  drink, 
sickness,  accident,  and  lack  of  work,  bear  to  age,  sex,  and  civil 
condition. 

Tahle  shoicing  connection  hetv:een  certain  Causes  of  Pauperism  and  Age,  Sex,  and 

Civil  Condition. 


Males. 

Females. 

Caiise. 

Under  60. 

Over  60. 

Total 
.Mali's 

Under  CO. 

Over  60. 

Total 
Fe- 
males 

(iraml 
Total. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

Total, 

S. 

M.- 

W.  Total. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

8 

Total. 

s., 
2 

M. 

W.  jrotal. 

Drink     

8 

10 

2 

20 

2 

2T 

10      33 

<; 

1 

6 

It; 

5 

12 

27 

80 

Sickness 

Accident    .... 

38 
4 

15 

12 
4 

10 

2 
3 

l6 

4 

1*^      33 

8      15 

^? 

10 

12 

10 

1 

32 
I 

5 

3 

I 

31 
3 

39 
4 

71 
5 

169 
30 

Lack  of  work 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

8 

11      20 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

1 

2 

28 

51 

-9 

21 

lOI 

8 

49 

44    1 01 

202 

11 

18 

19 

48 

7 

10 

40 

57 

105 

307 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  those  who  suffer  because  of  drinking  habits  are  or  have  been 
married.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  married  drink  much 
more  than  the  single,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  responsibilities  of  married  life  that  the  consequences  of 
drink  are  fatal.  Single  people,  if  they  indulge,  may  do  so  Avith  com- 
parative impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proi^ortion  of  the 
sick  are  single  or  widowed,  having,  I  suppose,  no  home  care. 
Accidents  apply  principally  to  men,  but  are  fairly  distributed 
between  young  and  old,  man-ied  and  not.  Lack  of  work  applies 
chiefly  to  elderly  men,  married  or  widowers. 
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The  foregoing  table  will  bear  study  as  containing  much  in 
small  compass.  It  will  be  seen  that  drink  with  a  capital  D 
stands  for  only  80  out  of  634  cases,  or  I2'6  percent.,  whilst  as  con- 
tributory it  appears  in  85  more,  chiefly  in  connection  with  sickness 
and  old  age  as  principal  cause.  Altogether  25  per  cent,  are 
returned  as  affected  by  drink.  This  proportion  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  it  is  possible  that  closer  research  into 
the  circumstances  and  liistory  of  these  people,  if  it  could  be  made, 
might  disclose  a  greater  connection  than  here  appears  between 
pauperism  and  the  public  house.  It  is  however  noteworthy  that  the 
results  shown  agree  on  the  whole  with  those  of  the  two  inquiries 
I  have  myself  made  previously  into  apparent  causes  of  poverty. 
The  first,  regarding  4,000  cases  of  poverty  known  by  certain  of  the 
school  board  visitors,  gave  13  and  14  per  cent,  as  due  to  drink,  the 
higher  yjcrcentage  being  for  the  greater  degree  of  poverty.  The 
second,  regarding  about  5,000  people  living  poor  and  irregular  lives, 
showed  10  and  11  per  cent.,  dropping  to  only  5  per  cent,  for  about 
another  3,000  who,  though  pooi-,  were  more  regularly  employed; 
the  information  in  this  case  coming  from  district  visitors  connected 
with  religious  organisations.  The  relieving  officers,  school  board 
and  district  visitors,  are  all  of  them  in  daily  contact  with  the 
people,  and  their  various  reports,  in  so  far  as  they  agree,  make  a 
strong  force  of  evidence.  That  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  poverty 
and  pauperism  should  be  directly  connected  with  drink,  and  that 
perhaps  as  much  more  may  be  indirectly  connected  with  it,  is 
serious  enough,  although  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  asserted 
by  the  advocates  of  prohibition.  I  should  say  here  that  the 
analysis  of  poverty  at  St.  Pancras,  shortly  to  be  given,  shows  a 
higher  percentage,  and  should  be  taken  into  account." 

It  will  be  seen  that  pauper  association  and  heredity,  while  only 
accounting  as  principal  cause  for  7  cases,  appear  as  contributory  in 
no  less  than  106  cases.  Incapacity  and  lack  of  work  together 
account  for  52  cases,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Accidents  for  30 
cases  more.  Tlie  large  proportion  of  accidents,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  out  of  work  cases,  are  probably  connected  with  risks  and 
uncertainties  of  water  side  employment.  Sickness  accounts  as 
principal  cause  for  169  cases,  and  old  age  for  208,  whilst  the  latter 
contiibutes  in  107  other  cases.  Sickness  and  old  age  are  causes  so 
overwhelming  and  obvious,  as  to  draw  a  curtain  over  what  has 
gone  before  ;  behind  that  curtain  we  doubtless  might  find  some 
whose  previous  life  offered  another  explanation  of  their  condition. 

In  weighing  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  foregoing 
tables  are  based,  it  is   to  be  remembered  that  it  was  none  of  it 

-  Mr.  McDougiill,  as  the  result  of  a  scarcliing  inquiry  into  254  cases  at 
Mauubester,  gives  52  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  drink  cases. 
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taken  ad  hoc,  but  was  collected  and  noted  down  as  a  matter  of 
business  by  those  who  had  to  report  on  each  case  for  the  guidance 
of  the  guardians  in  the  adniinistrution  of  the  law.  I,  however,  do 
not  wish  to  lav  too  much  stress  on  the  results  shown,  as  the  basis 
is  insuthcieiitly  wide  for  safe  genei-alisation,  and  1  give  these 
tables,  and  those  which  follow  concerning  St.  Pancras,  rather  as 
types  to  show  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  such  information  if 
obtained  on  a  larger  scale,  than  as  themselves  of  much  conclusive 
value.  On  the  whole  the  results  obtained  at  St.  Pancras  support 
those  sh:)wu  at  Stepney. 

Part  II. 
Pavperism  at  St.  Pancras. 

In  St.  Pancras  Union  there  is  no  systematic  record  of  cases 
such  as  has  been  kept  at  Stepney,  but  from  the  jiei-sonal  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  relieving  officers  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
by  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of  the  movements  from  institu- 
tion to  institution,  and  in  and  out,  from  the  registers,  1  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  parallel  statement,  which,  though  somewhat 
less  complete,  is  yet  of  consideiable  value. 

The  time  of  investigation  was  Deceml)er,  1889,  and  the 
numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  were  as  follow,  as  recorded  in  the 
ofticial  returns  for  week  ending:  21st  December  : — ^ 


Work- 1  St.  Anne  s  ,  i„fir.    Inibe-     Lunatii- 

Hume,     1                 cile 
liouse.  j  Streatliiini.|n>!"y-!  Asvluni.'  AsUum. 

Oilier 
Places. 

Leaves- 
den 
Schools. 

other 
Schools. 

Boaiiled 
Out. 

I'otal.* 

In-door 

1,81-4 

340       504     yjz    1    -177 

69 

602 

178 

152 

4,9c8 

Out-door 

["916  families,  consisting  of  1,713  indlTiduals,  and  9Z  wajfarcrs  were 
■I          relieved.     (This   does   uot   include   cases  -«vhich  had   medical 
|_          orders  only.) 

Seventy-five  hospital  (^t'ever)  cases  omitted. 


At  Stepney,  to  find  the  actual  number  of  persons  rclie\cd  in 
twelve  mouths,  I  worked  back,  including  with  those  in  i-eceipt  of 
relief  on  SOtli  April,  1889,  all  others  who  had  been  relieved  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  At  St.  Pancras  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  work  forward,  and  so  to  those  in  receipt  of  rebef  on 
1st  January,  1890,  the  names  have  been  added  of  all  others  who 
received  relief  during  any  pai't  of  1890. 

The  plan  adopted  was  the  somewhat  laborious  one  of  noting 
down  in  alphabetical  order  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  to 

^  ropuhition  1881,  236,208.      1891,  234,437. 
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Avliom  relief  was  granted  in  each  institution,  and  then  stiuking  off 
all  except  the  first  entry  of  any  individual.  Several  persons  appear 
and  re-appear  more  than  thirty  times,  and  in  one  case  the  record 
extends  to  forty-eiglit  entries  ;  in  all  there  are  4,000  readmissions. 
This  multiplication  of  apparent  numbers,  though  partly  due  to  the 
system  by  which  an}'  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another 
involves  a  fresh  entry,  reflects  to  a  hirge  extent  the  restless  habits 
of  many  of  the  paupers,  who  obtain  a  species  of  liberty  by  claiming 
discharge  and  readmisslon  as  often  or  nearly  as  often  as  the  law 
permits.  The  method  of  inquiry  adopted  Avill  thus  be  found  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  character  as  well  as  true  volume  of 
existing  pauperism.  The  numbers  that  must  be  added  to  the 
total  at  the  end  of  December,  1S90,  to  cover  the  pauperism  of  a 
whole  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Each  institution  is 
taken  separately  and  the  overlapping  allowed  for  : — 

St.  Pancras. — Numher  of  la-door  Poor  Relieved  during  Tivelve  Months 
ending  Zlst  December,  1890. 


Institution  and  Class  of  P.iuper. 


Workliouse  fable  bodied)   

St.  Amie's  Houie  (able  bodied) 

Infirmary 

District  schools     

Asylums  (imbecile) 

Otiier  asylums  (insane)   

Hospitals,  &c 

Certified  scliools  

Children  boarded  out  ; 

!Xon-resident  paupers 


On 
1st  J:iMuarv, 

isyu. 


Gross 

I  Niinil)L-r  to 

add. 


]- 


IG-i 

579 
(502 
7(38 
473 

«8 
179 
1.j5 

G9 


4.4-5 
2,oz9 

i«5 
160 

64 

9 


.5.0  j7 


;i6 


Net 

NiimliLT  to 

add. 


2,431 

1,197 

355 

185 

160 

56 

04 

9 

33 


Total 

for  Twelve 

Months. 


4.595 

1,7  r<'' 

957 
955 
633 
1-4 
=45 
164 

lOi 


4,490 


9.-547 


The  division  of  the  net  number  to  add  amongst  the  various 
overlapping  institutions  is  somewhat  arbitrary — the  total  is  correct, 
or  nearly  .so. 

The  deaths  which  occnri'cd  amongst  these  people  during  the 
twelve  mouths  reduce  their  numbers  by  841  in  all,  viz.,  358  in  the 
workhouse,  309  in  the  infirmary,  and  174  in  asylums.  So  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  living  on  31st  December  Avho  liad 
obtained  relief  during  the  twelve  months  was  8,706,  or  3,649  more 
than  were  counted  on  1st  January,  being  an  addition  of  70  per 
cent,  on  all  classes  of  in-door  paupers  together. 

The  particulars  obtained  at  the  outset  were  not  confined  to 
those  in  the  workhouse  on  1st  January,  but  included  all  relieved 
there  during  December,  or  2,188  persons.  Of  these  lot  were 
discharged  and  re-entered  durincr  December. 
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651  wci'e  admitted  before  1st  January,  1888. 

510  „  between  1st  January,  1888,  and  1st  June,  1889  (seventeen 

months). 
5^9  were  admitted  between  1st  June,  1889,  and  1st  Dccember,lS89  (six  montlis). 
609  were  admitted  during  Dceeniber. 

-%:!>9 
101'*  duplicates  who  were  discliarged  and  re-admitted  in  Deeendjer. 


;,i»8  actual  number  of  persons  relieved  during  December. 

Some  fnrtlier  analysis  is  necessary.  Of  the  631,  who  may  l)o 
called  "  old  stagers,"  having  been  admitted  two  years  before,  I  can 
say  nothing  more  ;  the  cause  of  their  poverty  had  passed  out  of 
recollection.  Of  the  rest  we  learn  something  from  the  manner  and 
date  of  their  admission,  as  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


I):ite  of  .Admission. 

Manner  of  Admission. 

1st  January, 

ISsS, 
too  1st  Mav, 

1st  June,  1889, 

to 

31st  Deccniber, 

18^!J. 

Total. 

15v  order  of  master    

.65 
336 

5 

203 

G42 

41, 

28 

120 

:;68 

,,           relieving  officer 

978 
58 

33 
i;o 

At  the  gate,  from  jjolice  courts,  &c 

Born  in  worknouse    

Children  with  parents  or  from  school 

S-° 

1,037 

1,557 

The  368  admitted  by  order  of  master,  being  usually  transferrcil 
from  the  infirmary  or  other  institution,  may  most  of  them  be 
added  to  the  631  of  "old  stagers,"  making  999  in  all  of  those 
whose  story  dates  back  beyond  our  ken — nor  had  Ave  any  infonna- 
tion  about  those  Avho  were  admitted  at  the  gate,  nor  of  those 
families  who.se  children  ai^e  here  counted  separatel}'.  The  children 
from  school  are  inosfc  of  them  entered  and  discharged  the  same 
day,  their  parents  being  outside.  As  to  those  unlucky  enough  to 
be  born  in  the  workhouse,  nothing  more  need  be  said  ;  they  do  not 
usually  stay  in,  for  we  see  tliat  while  28  remain  of  those  born  in 
seven  months,  ending*  on  the  31st  December,  only  5  remain  of 
those  born  in  seventeen  months  before. 

It  is,  finally*,  to  those  admitted  by  the  relieving  officer  that  our 

detailed  particulars  appertain.      They  are  divided  as  above  into 

two   parts   by  the  summer   of  1889.       The  line   drawn   is   not  so 

arbitrary  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.    In  June,  July,  and  August, 

there  is  a  very  marked  exodus  of  otherwise  permanent  paupers,  who 

leave  the  workhouse  for  the  fruit,  pea,  and  hop-picking  season,  or 

take  advantage  of  warmer  weather  to  seek  work  or  pleasure,  or,  at 

any  rate,  variety  outside.     All  who  can,  get  out  for  a  while,  and 

^  These  should  be  deducted  mostly  from  the  609   December  cases,  but  a  few 
would  be  re-entries  from  the  529  eases  of  six  months  previous. 
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those  who  do  not  do  so,  may  be  counted  for  practical  purposes  as 
permanent  paupers.  Of  such  we  have  336  to  describe.  The 
remaining  642,  being  those  relieved  in  December  who  were  admit- 
ted after  1st  June,  are  really  composed  of  four  difl'ercnt  classes. 
(1.)  Those  (comparatively  few)  whom  the  lapse  of  another  year 
will  prove  to  be  permanent.^  (2.)  Those  (a  considerable  number) 
w^ho  divide  their  lives  pretty  regularly  between  the  workhouse 
and  the  world  outside,  coming  in  for  the  winter  or  when  work 
fails.  (3.)  The  regular  "ins  and  outs,"  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  and  finally  (4.) 
Cases  whose  relief  is  genuinely  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  figures  given  so  far  are  all  taken  from  the  St.  Pancras 
"  creed "  register,  verified  by  reference  to  the  admission  and 
discharge  book.  The  table  of  causes  of  pauperism  which  now 
follows  is  based  on  the  answers  given  by  the  relieving  officers  to 
questions  put  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the  inmates  admitted 
by  their  order  between  1st  June,  1888,  and  31st  December,  1889. 
In  some  cases  they  were,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  unable  to  give 
any  information  whatever  as  to  inmates  admitted  long  before.  In 
the  case  of  persons  who,  when  they  applied,  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  district,  they  had  sometimes  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
even  the  facts  needed,  with  a  view  to  discovering  relatives  who 
might  be  liable  for  their  support.  Again,  the  information  is  often 
very  meagre  with  regard  to  those  who  are  admitted  at  once  on 
account  of  illness,  as  the  relieving  officer  will  naturally  dispense 
with  the  searching  questions  asked  of  those  who  seek  admittance 
on  the  ground  of  destitution.  It  must  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that 
our  knowledge  does  not  go  much  beyond  proximate  causes,  and 
that  the  original  causes  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  sick  are 
frequently  not  given.  Subject  to  this  necessary  proviso,  the  table 
attempts  to  show  the  part  played  by  drink,  immorality,  laziness, 
mental  derangement,  desertion,  illness,  and  old  age,  in  producing 
this  mass  of  jiauperism. 

*  Of  the  1,0^7  relieved  in  December  who  were  admitted  between  1st  June 
and  the  end  of  the  year  (1,138,  less  loi  duplicates),  we  know  that  249  were 
re-discharged  in  Decenibei",  leaving  788  in  the  house  on  Isfc  January,  and  these 
took  their  dischai-ges  as  follow  : — 


In  January    257 

,,  February 67 

„  March  (^5 

„  iipril 54 

,:  May  44 

„  June 30 

,,  July  9 

„  August :; 

Carried  forward....  578 


Brouglit  forward....  578 

In  September    3 

,,  October     7 

,,   Noreniber     13 

,,  ])ccember 3 

■604 
Left  in  the  bouse 184 

788 


From  which  it  seems  that  of  1,037  current    cases   only  about   onc-si.\th   remain 
continually,  and  are  still  in  the  house  after  twelve  months. 
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Tlic  plan  (if  marking  each  case  Avitli  a  capital  letter  to  denotes 
principal,  and  small  letters  to  deiioto  secondary  causes  of 
l)auporism,  lias  been  adopted  with  these  as  Avith  Stepney  cases.  But 
in  making-  any  comparison  with  the  Stepney  figures,  it  must  bo 
i-ememberod  that  while  our  information  at  Stepney  covers  the 
infirm  and  sick  as  well  as  the  able  bodied,  and  all  except  quite  a 
few  old  cases,  the  St.  Pancras  particulars  are  only  for  the  Avork- 
house  itself,  and  omit  i,ooo  of  the  older  cases  there  as  being 
"old  stagers,"  about  Avhom  we  could  gather  no  information. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  drink,  sickness,  and  old  age  stand  about  on 
an  equality  both  as  principal  and  subsidiary  causes,  differing  from 
the  Stepney  figures,  in  which  drink  is  much  less  prominent.  The 
part  which  drink  plays  amongst  the  more  permanent  paupers  is 
less  than  amongst  the  current  cases,  and  very  much  less  than  with 
th.e  "  ins  and  outs,"  of  whom  over  40  per  cent,  are  marked  with 
bio-  D,  and  if  Ave  had  particulars  of  the  1,000  old  cases,  and  of  the 
600  inmates  of  the  infirmary,  it  is  certain  that  the  proportion  of 
those  Avith  Avhom  drink  is  the  principal  cause  of  pauperism  would 
be  less  than  20  per  cent.,  very  possibly  not  mox'e  than  15  per  cent. 

That  the  current  cases  should  be  more  drunken  and  immoral 
than  the  permanent  ones  is  so  probable  as  to  require  little  proof, 
and  amongst  them  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  are  naturally  the  worst. 
One-sixth  of  the  number  (see  note  p.  614)  may  become  permanent, 
othei's,  after  receiving  help,  do  not  recur,  but  the  majority  arc 
regular  customers  seeking  shelter  at  least  once  a  year. 

Mental  disease  accounts  for  more  amongst  current  cases  than 
amongst  the  permanent,  simply  because  such  cases  after  a  Avhile 
pass  into  the  imbecile  or  lunatic  asylums ;  similarly,  sickness  bears 
a  greater  proportion  as  a  cause  of  current  than  of  permanent 
pauperism,  because  those  Avho  are  ill  pass  on  into  the  infirmary. 
Miscellaneous  causes  affect  the  permanent  as  much  as  the  current 
cases,  and  old  age  adjiists  the  balance,  accounting  as  it  seems  for 
38  per  cent,  in  the  permanent  as  against  18  per  cent,  in  the  current 
cases,  and  passing  out  of  count  altogether  in  the  "  ins  and  oats." 

The  ''Ins  and  Oicts.'' — This  class  consists  of  those  avIio,  Avhile 
impending  most  of  their  time  in  the  workhouse,  are  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  I'e-visiting  their  acquaintances  outside.  It  does  not 
include  those  who,  under  stress  of  want,  are  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  revisiting  the  workhouse. 

The  inmates  of  any  poor  house  are  usually  allowed  a  day  out 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guardians,  and 
those  Avho  receive  permission  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  their 
Avorkhouse  dress.  It  is  not  this  privilege,  nor  yet  any  abuse  of  it, 
that  is  enjoyed  by  the  "  ins  and  outs."  They  leave  the  Avorkhouse 
simply  because  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  when  they  please,  and 
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re-enter  (very  often  on  the  same  day)  because  the  law  allows  it. 
Relief  in  the  house  is  a  right,  and  the  house  is  no  prison.  There 
is  however  some  check  on  this ;  a  man  cannot  quite  use  the  work- 
house as  a  free  shelter.  He  may  discharge  himself  at  any  time  on 
giving  notice  of  his  intention,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
1871  the  guardians  may  direct  that  the  discharge  shall  not  be  till 
twenty- four  hours  after  notice  has  been  given,  and  this  period  mav 
be  extended  to  forty-eight  hours  if  the  pauper  has  already  dis- 
charged himself  in  the  same  calendar  month,  and  to  seventy-two 
hours  if  he  has  done  so  moi'e  than  twice  in  the  last  two  months. 
Of  these  curtailed  privileges  very  extended  use  is  made. 

I  have  noted  particularly  the  in  and  out  movements  in  ]\Iay  and 
in  December,  and  of  the  65  members  of  this  class  who  had  relief 
some  time  in  December,  Ave  find  30  Avho  took  their  discharge  at 
least  twice  in  one  or  other  month.     Here  they  are  : — 

Laura  r Ago  27.     Admitted  and  discliarged  three  times  in  eacli 

month. 
Lucv  C ,,     39.     Not  relieved  in  May;  in  and  out  five  times  in 

December. 
Charles  E .,     38.     "Not  relieved  in  May  ;  in  and  out  three  times  in 

December. 

Elizabeth  I .,     30.     Once  in  May  and  twice  in  December. 

Maria  P ,,     72.     Five  times  in  May  and  once  in  December. 

Margarets ,,     40.     Four  times  in  May;   admitted  three  times  and 

discharged  twice  in  December. 

Ann  B ..     52.     Not  relieved  in  May  ;  three  times  in  December. 

Edward  B „     21.     Not  relieved  in  May ;  admitted  three  times  and 

discharged  twice  in  December. 
Frederick  B ,,     18.     Not  relieved  in  May  ;  four  times  in  and  out  in 

December. 
(These  three  are  one  family,  Ann  being  the  mother ;  the  boys  have 
been  chargeable  in  and  out  since  they  were  4  or  5  years  old.     The 
relatives  are  all  a  bad  lot.) 

Emily  C Age  31.     Three  times  in  May  ;  once  in  December. 

Arthur  F ,,     45.     Not  in  jMay  ;  four  times  in  December. 

John  Gr ,,     19.     Not  in  May  ;  three  times  in  December. 

G-eorge  G ,,     36.     Not  in  May ;  three  times  in  and  twice  out  in 

December. 
Edward  H ,,     49.     Not  in  May ;   three  times  in  and  twice  out  iu 

December. 

Emily  IT ,,     38.     Six  times  in  May  and  six  times  in  December. 

(This  wonuui's  restlessness  of  habit  was  the  precursor  of  insanity  ; 
she  is  now  in  the  asylum  for  lunatics.) 
Jane  H Age  49.     Three  times  in  and  out  in  May ;  four  times  in 

and  three  out  in  December. 
James  H ,,     52.     Not    in   May;    three    times    in    and    out    in 

December. 
Hannah  I ,,     41.     Not  in  May ;  three  times  iu  and  twice  out  in 

December. 
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Joanna  M Age  34.     Not  in  Miiy ;  twice  in  and  out  in  December. 

Frederick  P „     21.     Not    in   Maj- ;    three    times    in    and    out    in 

December. 
Edward  K „     51.     Not  in  May;  three  times  in  and  twice  out  in 

December. 
Caroline  E „     Gi.     Once  in  and  out  in  May;  twice  in  and  out  in 

December. 
William  S ,,     47.     Not  in  May  ;  four  times  in  and  three  times  out 

in  December. 
Isabella  T „     34.     Not  in  ^fay ;  five  times  in  and  four  times  out 

in  December. 
George  T „     29.     Not  in  May  ;  four  times  in  and  four  times  out 

in  December. 
"William  W „     47.     Not  in  May  ;  four  times  in  and  three  times  out 

in  December. 
Robert  W „     53.     Not  in  May ;  five  times  in  and  four  times  out 

in  December. 
Ellen  C ,,     30.     Twice  in  and  out  in  May;  three  times  in  and 

twice  out  in  December. 
Ellen  K „     23.     Not  in  May  ;  four  times  in  and  three  times  out 

in  December. 
John  K ,,     40.     Not  in  ^lay  ;    three  times  in  and  tliree  times 

out  in  December. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  chai-acteis  of 
these  ])eople.  We  have  seen  that  drink,  immorality,  laziness 
and  pauper  associations,  or  lieredity,  are  the  evident  causes  of 
their  condition ;  of  the  whole  65,  no  less  than  42  are  marked 
with  big  or  little  D.  for  drink,  20  with,  big  or  little  Y.  for  immorality, 
31  with  big  or  little  L.  for  laziness,  while  14  bear  H.  or  P.  for 
heredity  or  pauper  associations. 

Out  Belief. — At  St.  Pancras  I  have  so  far  considered  in-door 
I'elief  only,  except  that  the  number  of  out  cases  has  been  given 
fur  the  week  ending  21st  December,  1889,  viz.,  916  families  (or 
cases),  consisting  of   1,713  individuals. 

For  Ward  VI,  the  poorest  in  the  parish,  and  indeed  in  North 
London,  I  have  the  following  particulars  : — Relief  here  was  given 
in  December  to  143  permanent  and  66  temporary  cases,  and  the 
whole  number  relieved  for  the  year  ending  October,  1890,  was 
165  permanent  and  456  temporary  cases.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  of  numbers  for  the  year  is  only  15  per  cent,  in  the 
permanent  cases,  but  is  sevenfold  in  the  temporary  ones.*' 

The  cost  of  the  permanent  relief  for  six  months  ending 
!Marrh,  1890,  was  523/.,  or  (assuming  a  similar  amount  for  the 
second  half  year)  7/.  6s.  ^d.  per  case  on  the  average.  The  cost 
of  temporary  relief  for  the  whole  year  was  201/.,  or  an  average  of 
85.  lod.  a  head. 

"  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  these  cases  overlap  those  in  which  in-door 
relief  was  given. 
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Of  tlie  143  permanent  cases  in  December,  there  were 
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and  their  ages  are  given  : — 

65  and  upwards. 

60— e.'i.            1             55—60. 

Under  53. 

I.Z 

8                           2 

11 

=  145 

The  average  age  of  those  over  65  was  75'2. 

All  those  permanently  assisted  Avere  of  good  cluiracter.  Of 
the  II  under  55,9  '"'^re  blind,  crippled,  deformed,  or  epileptic, 
one  had  a  husband  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  one  was  a  widow 
with  children. 

Of  the  66  temporary  cases  i-elieved  in  December,  1889,  there 
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representing  95  adults  and  263  children,  or  358  persons  in  all. 
Of  these  66  cases  half  were  reported  on  favourably.  Sickness' 
(including  accidents)  accounted  for  18,  old  age  for  8,  and  want 
of  employment  for  3  ;  while  crime  on  part  of  the  husband,  illness 
of  children,  mental  derangement,  widowhood  and  illness  in  a 
large  family  account  for  i  each.  As  to  the  remainder,  want  of 
work  is  the  ostensible  ground  for  relief  in  nearly  every  case,  but 
drink  is  reported  as  the  principal  cause  in  2 1  cases,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole.  Laziness  proved  by  shamming  paralysis  was  given 
as  the  sole  cause  in  one  case.  Early  marriage  sufficiently 
explained  the  difficulties  of  a  carpenter  aged  19,  whose  wife 
aged  18  had  just  been  confined.  One  woman,  living  apart  from 
her  husband  and  ill,  received  an  allowance,  and  the  rest  were 
cases  of  sickness  of  which,  as  they  were  new  comers,  the  relieving 
officer  knew  little,  except  one,  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
to  some  extent  an  instance  of  depauperisation.  The  man,  aged  48, 
was  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  five  years  agfo  married 
a  woman  who  was  also  reai-ed  in  the  institution,  and  who  had 
two  illegitimate  children,  both  now  grown  up.  One  of  these,  a 
son,  is  still  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  other,  a  daughter, 

'  Sickness  includes  frequently   the  illness  of  children.     The  influenza  may 
liave  had  some  effect  in  December,  1889. 
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has  been  lost  sight  of.  For  some  time  now  this  pair  of  mairied 
paupers  have  been  getting  along  outside,  and  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  a  little  assistance. 

[The  foregoing  particulars  were  collected  at  Stepney  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Arkell,  and  at  St.  Pancras  by  Miss  C.  E.  Collet, 
to  whose  patient  work,  and  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  relieving 
officers,  is  due  the  success  of  the  investigation  ] 

Paet  hi. 
Statistics  of  Pauperism. 

While  bringing  the  results  of  these  investigations  before  this 
Society,  I  wish  to  urge  the  desii'ability  of  such  changes  being 
made  in  the  methods  of  official  tabulation  as  shall  cause  the 
returns  to  show,  more  accurately  than  they  now  do,  the  whole 
volume  of  pauperism  and  something  of  its  character. 

In  former  times  a  return  was  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  from  each  union,  giving  the  total  number  of  persons  relieved 
from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  and  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  in 
connection  with  the  numbers  actually  receiving  relief  on  1st 
January  and  1st  July.  For  some  years  past  these  returns  have 
not  been  demanded,  and  for  many  years  earlier  no  use  was  made 
of  them.  There  is  a  great  possibility  of  error  in  such  returns,  as 
the  strictest  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  duplication  of  entries, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  volume  of  pauperism 
appear  much  larger  than  it  actually  is ;  and  we  may  assume  that 
no  use  was  made  of  these  figures  because  of  the  probability  of 
error  in  them.  In  basing  their  returns  solely  on  the  number  of 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  at  any  one  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  stands  on  firm  ground.  To  go 
further  than  this  without  running  into  error  involves  many 
difficulties ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be 
faced,  because  for  lack  of  reliable  official  data  very  misleading 
estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  total  amount  of  pauperism 
indicated  by  the  published  figures. 

It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  pauperism  of  the  day  must  be 
multiplied  three  or  three-and-a-half  times  to  give  the  pauperism  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  comparing 
English  with  continental  pauperism,  says  that  the  actual  number 
on  one  day  may  be  taken  as  one-third  of  the  whole.  He  gives  no 
authority,  but  may  perhaps  lean  upon  some  figures  published  by 
Mr.  Pashley  when  writing  on  pauperism  and  poor  law.  Mr. 
Pashley  relied  upon  information  not  of  a  very  complete  or 
convincing   character,    privately    obtained    from    certain   unions 
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in  1851.  Then  again  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  writing  on  "  The 
'*  National  Income,"  gives  the  ratio  of  3|,  and  says  he  obtained 
the  figures  from  which  this  ratio  is  deduced  from  Mr.  Purdy, 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  return  applj'ing  to  1857,  and  being,  Mr.  Baxter  says,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

On  Mr.  Baxter's  authority,  a  multiplier  of  3I  has  been 
generally  accepted,  and  has  been  used  with  confidence  by  Canon 
Blackley,  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  and  others,  when  discussing  schemes 
of  poor  law  reform  or  State  pensions. 

The  full  figures  given  by  Mr.  Baxter  are  as  follows  : — 

Paupers,  in-door  and  ont-door,  relieTed  during  the  half!  „      ^^^ 

year  ending  Micliaelnias.  1856    j  '  '^-''    " 

Paupers,  in-door  and  out-door,  relieved  only  on  l.st  July  ....  796, loi 

„               „                   „               during    the    halfT  g, 

year  ending  Lady  Day,  1857  J  ^'934>2»<' 

Paupers,  in-door  and  out-door,  i-elieved  only  on  1st  January  800,000 

Mr.  Baxter  adds  together  the  two  half  year's  totals,  and  from 
the  result  (3,780,068)  deducts  a  number  (800,000)  to  represent 
those  in  receipt  of  relief  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1856,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  carried  forward  and  so  repeated  in  the  second 
half  year's  total.  The  total  number  then  appears  as  2,980,000, 
or  fully  three-and-a-half  times  800,000. 

This  calculation  would  doubtless  be  true  if  the  first  half  year's 
total  included  no  duplicate  entries  of  the  same  pauper,  and  further 
if  no  paupers  received  relief  in  the  second  half  year  who  had  been 
relieved  in  the  previous  six  months,  but  who  were  not  amongst 
those  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  on  Michaelmas  Day.  ISTeither 
supposition  is  tenable.  No  record  of  Mr.  Purdy's  inquiry  exists 
at  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Purdy  himself  is  dead. 
We  have  only  the  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baxter  that 
Mr.  Purdy  considered  that  a  greater  reduction  ought  to  be  made; 
but  Mr.  Baxter  says,  "  I  am  unable  to  see  how  this  can  be,"  and 
merely  notes  the  fact.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Purdy  doubted  the 
pei-fect  accuracy  of  the  half  year's  total,  and  he  was  probably 
aware  that  many  of  those  relieved  and  discharged  in  the  first  six 
months,  might  again  receive  relief  in  the  second  six  months. 

The  figures,  if  they  were  in  themselves  correct,  would  show 
that  the  paupers  counted  for  six  months  were,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
i-ather  less  than  two-and-a-half  times  the  number  on  one  day.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  then  and  would  be  now  an  exaggeration. 
They  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  to  what  extent  this  ratio  should 
be  increased  to  give  the  pauperism  of  a  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  unions,   but  at  bot 
Stepney   and   St.   Pancras  the   officials    have   never   discontinue! 

2u2 
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making  up  half-yearly  returns  in  the  old  way,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  the  guardians  I  have  had  access  to  the  books  in  which  these 
returns  are  preserved. 

At  St.  Pancras  I  understand  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
strike  off  duplicates  due  to  those  who  pass  from  institution  to 
institution,  and  the  figures  are  an  example  of  the  kind  of  error 
which  may  be  expected  to  creep  in  with  large  unions  of  complicated 
administration.  The  six  months'  total  given  ofHcially  we  find 
amounts  to  nearly  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  counted  correctly 
in  the  whole  year. 

At  Stepney  the  workhouse  system  is  more  simple,  and 
exceptional  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  avoid  duplication  ; 
the  figures  may  therefore  be  fairly  accepted  as  correct,  and, 
compared  with  the  true  twelve  months'  totals,  show  that  with  the 
in-door  poor  the  numbers  for  the  half  year  must  be  increased  by 
17  per  cent.,  for  the  ordinary  out-door  by  24  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
medical  cases  by  75  per  cent.,  or  on  the  average  an  increase  of 
3 1  per  cent.,  whereas  Mr.  Baxter's  assumption  involves  an  increase 
of  over  61  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  ratios  in  detail,  com- 
paring the  figures  at  Stepney  in  1889,  for  one  day,  for  six  months, 
and  for  twelve  months  :— 
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One  Day. 

Six  Months. 

Ra 

tio  of  Addition. 

M. 

W. 

Cli. 

Total. 

M. 

\v. 

Ch. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

Total. 

1870 

345 
319 

421 
379 

392 
426 
336 
312 
313 

1,158 
1,124 
1,037 
1,013 
1,052 

575 
541 
681 
639 
607 

621 

597 
612 
626 
659 

579  1.771; 

P.  ct. 

67 

(9 

108 

104 

91 

P.  ct. 

47 
57 
63 
61 

56 

56 

P.  ct. 
48 
35 
63 
78 
99 

62 

P.  ct. 
54 

'71 

573 

1,7  1  I 

'72 

327 
31:^ 

374 

;8o 

548 
554 
624 

1,841 
1,819 
1,890 

78 

'73 

80 

'74 

317 

422 

80 

'} 

Mean  of 
years 

324 

397 

356 

1,077 

609 

623 

575 

1,807 

83 

68 

1884 

420 
440 
45G 
456 
470 

440 
444 
452 
436 
429 

305 
309 
268 
278 
253 

1,165 

1,193 
1,176 

1,170 
1,152 

782 
876 
843 
788 
832 

679 
803 
70 1 
669 
644 

566 
628 
545 
549 
519 

2,027 
2,307 
2,089 
2,006 
1,995 

86 
99 
85 
73 

77 

54 
81 

55 

50 

86 

74 
93 

7^ 

'85 

103 

103 

97 

105 

'86 

'87 

71 

'88 

73 

:} 

LOT 
-J 

Mean  of 
yeai-s 

448 

440 

283 

1,171 

824 

699 

562 

2,085 

84 

59 

99 

78 

Mean  of  J 
years 

386 

419 

319 

1,124 

717 

661 

568 

1,946 

86 

57 

78 

73 

1889 

472 

426 

249 

1,147 

831 

623 

528 

1,937 

76 

46 

112 

69 

*  The  lunatics  in  asylums,  who  for  ofBcial  purposes  are  counted  as  "  out-door 
poor,"  are  added  to  the  "  in-door  poor  "  in  this  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  ratios  vary  a  good  deal,  from  67  to 
108  per  cent,  with  men,  from  46  to  81  per  cent,  with  women,  and 
from  35  to  112  per  cent,  with  children.  Also  that  while  for 
adults  the  ratios  show  a  slightly  decreasing  tendency,  the  increase 
in  the  case  of  children  is  very  marked.  The  greater  movement 
among  the  children  is  probably  connected  with  the  change  in 
policy  as  to  out  relief,  some  of  the  children  of  widows  being  taken 
into  the  schools  while  the  mother  manages  to  maintain  herself  and 
the  others  outside.  As  this  policy  is  exceptional,  I  take  70  per 
cent,  as  a  fair  ratio  of  increase  for  six  months'  pauperism  among 
the  in-door  poor  over  that  as  counted  on  one  day. 

Out-door. 


One  Day. 

Si.\  Months. 

Ratio  of  Addition. 

M.  1  W. 

Cb.   Total. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

Total. 

1870  

■71  

'72  

'73  

'74  

263  1,033 

230   902 

107  491 

66   341 

51   273 

1,087 '2,383 
843  1,97s 
306   904 
155   '^62 
104   428 

1,035 
658 
293 
175 
121 

1,928 
1,41 1 

548 
361 

2,993 

1,872 

861 

524 

274 

5,956 
3,941 
1,969 

1,247 

756 

P.  ct. 
294 
186 
174 
211 
137 

206 

P.ct. 
87 
-^6 
66 
61 
32 

66 

P.ct. 
175 
122 
181 
238 
163 

161 

P.ct. 
150 

99 
118 

127 
77 

Mean  of  "1 
5  years  J 

143  I  608 

1 

499  1,250 

456 

1,012 

1,305 

2,774 

122 

624 
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In  this  case,  owing  to  the  subsequent  extinction  of  out  relief, 
I  have  to  rely  on  these  five  earlier  years  only.  They  do  not  give 
a  very  satisfactory  average,  and  1  think  it  probable  that  the  rate 
should  be  not  less  than  130. 

The  greater  amount  of  movement  among  the  men  as  compared 
to  the  women  is  very  noticeable  throughout. 

Medical. 


One  lUy. 

Six  Months. 

Ratio  of  Addition. 

1870 

606 

479 
380 

165 

65 

1,444 

1,419 

952 

491 

318 

Per  cnt. 
1^8 

'71 

196 

'72 

'73 

197 

390 

»74 

Mean  of  5  years.... 

339 

925 

173 

Here  too  the  effects  of  a  changed  policy  are  very  noticeable, 
and  in  connection  with  70  per  cent,  for  in-door,  and  1 30  per  cent, 
for  ordinary  out-door,  we  may  perhaps  put  the  normal  ratio  for 
medical  relief  at  160  per  cent. 

Taking  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  on  any  day 
as  one-fourth  the  number  in  receipt  of  other  forms  of  out  relief, 
as  was  the  case  at  Stepney  during  these  years,  we  obtain  a  ratio 

for  all  forms  of  out  relief  together  of  ^ =  136  per  cent. 

These  ratios  (70  per  cent,  in-door  and  136  per  cent,  out-door) 
being  for  six  months,  we  have  still  to  allow  for  the  difference 
between  six  months  and  twelve  months,  and  we  have  to  deduct 
for  deaths  occurring  during  the  year  among  those  w^ho  have  had 
relief. 

If  we  may  adopt  the  increase  of  ratio  from  six  months  to 
twelve  months  shown  at  Stepney  in  1889,  the  70  per  cent,  for 
in-door  (adding  37  per  cent.)  becomes  96  per  cent.;  the  130  per 
cent,  for  out-door  (adding  26  per  cent.)  becomes  164  per  cent. ; 
the  160  per  cent,  for  medical  orders  (adding  74  per  cent.)  becomes 
278  per  cent.;  and  finally,  the  combined  out-door  ratio  of  136  per 
cent,  becomes  187  per  cent. 

As  to  deaths,  we  know  that  130  occurred  at  Stepney  among  the 
in-door  poor  in  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1889,  and  if  we  allow^ 
for  these,  our  ratio  is  reduced  from  96  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent." 
If  it  may  be  supposed  that  an  equal  proportion  of  deaths  occurs 
amongst  the  out-door  cases,   the   ratios   would  be  reduced   from 

9  At  St.  Pancras  the  ratio  of  addition  for  twelve  months  over  one  day, 
allowing  for  deaths,  is  70  per  cent.;  without  deaths,  88  per  cent. 
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164  and  278,  to  148  and  256  per  cent,  respectively,  or  taken 
together,  187  per  cent,  becomes  169  per  cent.  The  ratios  finally 
obtained  are  thus  : — 

Per  cent. 

In-door  pauperism 85 

Out-door  ordinary 148  \         u-     j     ^ 

•^  ^    >  combmed  160 

Medical  orders    256  J 

or  say  85  per  cent,  in-door,  and  170  per  cent,  out-door. 

Combining  the  two  we  get  134  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words  we 
find  that  we  have  to  multiply  by  2*34  in  place  of  3*5  as  assumed 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  revised  rate 
for  twelve  months  is  practically  the  same  as  that  shown  by 
Mr.  Purdy's  return  for  six  months,  and  that  this  rule,  as  we  have 
already  said,  nearly  held  good  with  regard  to  the  tested  figures 
for  St.  Pancras,  indicating  that  the  exaggeration  due  to  error  in 
the  six  months'  figures  is  on  the  whole  about  enough  to  make 
good  the  further  addition  needed  for  the  twelve  months'  enumera- 
tion. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  pi'oportion  of  "  medical  relief 
"  only  "  cases  at  Stepney  seems  to  be  exceptional.  I  have  obtained 
information  on  this  subject  from  twenty  other  parishes  selected 
to  represent  London  and  the  great  provincial  towns,  and  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  agricultural  districts,  and  find  in  few 
of  them  any  such  proportion  as  one-fourth,  the  average  being  only 
about  one-seventeenth  of  other  forms  of  out  relief  on  the  1st 
January,  1891. 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  reduction  in  "  medical  orders 
"  only  "  meant  a  general  reduction  in  the  minor  forms  of  relief,  the 
result  would  be  to  reduce  the  total  ratio  for  out-door  cases  from 
170  to  154  per  cent.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  this.  Out 
relief  consists  of  permanent  or  continuing  assistance  and  occasional 
aid.  This,  and  not  that  adopted  officially  between  "  medical  only  " 
and  other  relief,  is  the  division  needed  for  our  purpose.  The 
doctor's  visit  and  his  medicine  are  not  counted  as  pauperising 
more  than  the  sick  person.  If  any  form  of  food  be  added, 
though  it  be  intended  strictly  for  the  invalid,  the  addition  is  held 
to  pauperise  the  whole  family  when  the  patient  is  the  head  of  tlie 
house ;  in  other  cases  only  the  sick  person  and  the  responsible 
head  of  the  family  are  returned  as  paupers. 

The  policy  pursued  in  the  matter  of  giving  food  as  well  as 
medicine,  afiects  the  proportion  of  "  medical  order  only  "  cases  to 
the  rest,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of 
slight  to  serious  cases  is  affected.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  any  reduction  of  rates  due  to  a  small  proportion  of  "  medical 
"  order  only  "  cases  would  be  counterbalanced   by  an   increased 
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ratio  on  other  forms  of  out  relief.  The  figures  we  have  from 
Ward  VI  at  St.  Pancras  confirm  this,  showing  as  they  do  for  all 
slight  forms  of  relief  a  sevenfold  ratio  for  the  twelve  months  (see 
p.  618),  which  is  higher  than  any  ratio  made  use  of  in  the  fore- 
going calculations.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  proportion  of 
"medical  order  only  "  cases  at  St.  Pancras  to  other  forms  of  oat- 
door  relief  is  as  i  to  12. 

In  reconsidei'ing  these  ratios  (85  per  cent,  in-door,  170  per 
cent,  out-door,  and  134  per  cent,  mean)  before  making  any  use 
of  them,  we  must  remember  that  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
them,  because  they  are  compounded  of  varying  factors  which  may 
and  probably  do  play  a  very  different  part  in  different  unions. 
Perhaps  no  two  unions  would  be  alike,  and  accurate  details  from 
twenty  unions,  if  we  had  them,  might  not  represent  the  rest 
correctly. 

The  percentage  to  be  added  to  the  six  months'  total  of  in-door 
poor,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  85  per  cent.,  is  itself,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  both  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras,  compounded 
of  various  ratios  from  10  per  cent,  to  500  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  character  of  I'elief  given,  and  further,  wide  differences  apply 
as  between  men  and  women,  and  as  between  those  who  are  over  or 
under  60  years  of  age.  With  the  out-door  it  is  the  same ;  there 
are  those  in  receipt  of  regular  weekly  allowances,  whose  numbers 
are  almost  constant,  and  others  receiving  temporary  assistance, 
medical  or  otherwise,  who  may  perhaps  be  increased  tenfold  before 
the  year  is  out.  Moreover,  for  the  out-door  cases  my  own  figures 
are  much  less  complete  than  for  the  in-door. 

It  is  with  great  unwillingness  that  I  lay  such  doubtful  figures 
before  this  Society,  and  my  only  excuse  is  that  the  matter  is 
important,  and  has  become  pressing,  and  no  better  can  be  obtained. 
This  being  so,  I  trust  I  may  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I  make 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Local  Government 
Board's  periodical  returns  might  be  made  to  give  the  required 
information.  My  proposal  in  brief  is,  that  the  statistics  should 
take  the  form  of  a  running  account  from  month  to  month,  showing 
the  number  in  receipt  of  each  kind  of  relief  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  with  the  particulars  of  those  who  applied  for  and  obtained 
relief  during  the  month,  these  being  divided  into  (a)  those  who 
had,  and  (b)  those  who  had  not  been  in  receipt  of  any  form  of 
relief  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  their  present  applica- 
tion. This  form  will  show  the  magnitude,  and  to  some  extent  the 
character  of  the  stream  of  pauperism,  but  would  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  half-yearly  return,  which  should  show  in  a  similar 
manner  the  movement  for  the  half  year,  and  the  total  number  of 
paupers  who  had  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  sought  and 
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obtained  relief.     In  order  to  make  myself  quite  clear,  I  subjoin 
examples  of  returns  in  the  forru  I  would  suggest. 

Table  I. — Mont1d>j  Return  of  Pauperism. 


Number 

Number  of  Persons  wlio  apply  for 
anil  are  j;raute(l  Relict  lietwecu 
1st  January  and  1st  February. 

Number 

Institutiou  or  Class. 

iu  Receipt  of 

Relief 

on  1st  January. 

Those  who  have 
received  Relief 

witinn 

Twelve  Months 

of  Present 

Application. 

Those  who  have 
not  received 
Relief  within 

Twelve  Months 
of  Present 
Application. 

in  Receipt  of 

Kehef 

on  1st  February. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

M. 

W. 

Ch. 

Ill  -door — 

Able  bodied     .... 
Not  able  bodied 
Insane 

Out-door — 
Able  bodied    ... 
Not  able  bodied 
Insane 

(«) 

{b) 

Medical  only — 
Able  bodied    .... 
Not  able  bodied 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  tliose  who  are  relieved  twice  or  oftener  in  ilu' 
montli,  should  on  the  first  occasion  be  counted  in  the  h  column,  and  on  sub- 
sequent occasions  in  the  a  column.  Transfers  from  one  institution  to  another 
would  be  cotmted  in  the  a  column. 


Memorandum  as  to  Table  II. 

To  find  the  total  pauperism  for  any  twelve  months  : — 

On  30th  June  (1892)  take  numbers  from  column  w  +  a  +  b  +  d  -I  e  +  h. 
„   31st  December  (1892)  „  x  +  e  +  f  +  h  +  i  +  1. 


From  the  number  thus  indicated  must  be  deducted  the  deaths 
which  have  occurred  amongst  them,  to  give  the  actual  total 
required. 


r.28 
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The  returns  at  present  are  made  every  week,  and  if  this  is 
necessary  it  could  be  done  exactly  in  the  same  way.  1,  however, 
do  not  myself  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  returns  more 
often  than  once  a  month. 

The  guardians  ought  to,  and  probably  in  nearly  all  cases  do, 
know  whether  an  applicant  has  had  relief  before  within  twelve 
months,  and  any  systematic  record  of  persons  relieved  would  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a  return  as  the  foregoing.  This  record, 
whether  it  took  the  shape  of  a  journal  with  successive  entries,  or 
what  might  be  better,  of  numbered  "  case  papers,"  could  be  so 
indexed  as  to  avoid  any  duplicate  enumeration.  The  general 
adoption  of  such  a  system  would  in  many  ways  lead  to  valuable 
results.  We  should  learn  the  true  annual  amount  of  pauperism, 
and,  in  addition,  all  that  "  periodicity  "  showed  of  its  character. 
A  better  and  more  uniform  system  might  lead  to  better  and  more 
uniform  administration  ;  and,  finally,  the  information  accumulated 
in  these  records  would  form  a  reliable  basis  for  that  classification 
of  paupers  which  must,  I  think,  be  the  basis  of  any  reform  of  the 
law. 

More  uniform  and  better  administration  of  the  present  law 
must  be  our  first  object.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  possibility  of 
dispute  that  that  form  of  poverty  which  we  call  pauperism  can  be 
very  largely  decreased  without  to  the  same  extent  (or  it  would 
even  seem  to  any  extent)  increasing  the  volume  of  poverty  which 
is  not  pauperism.  It  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  public  charity  in  the  form  of 
out  relief  stimulates,  or  may  be  made  to  stimulate,  every  form  of 
private  effort.  Greater  exertions  are  made  by  those  in  distress  to 
stand  up  against  "  a  sea  of  trouble ; "  those  who  are  bound  by 
family  or  other  ties  will  do  more  to  help ;  and,  finally,  private 
charity  flows  more  freely.  Each  of  these  is  to  be  pi-eferred  to  any 
form  of  public  charity. 

Part  IV. 
Old  Age  Pensions. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  by  some  system  of  deferred 
annuity,  old  age  might  not  be  eliminated  entirely  as  a  cause  of 
pauperism,  and  as  tliis  question  has  been  raised,  and  is  now  under 
public  discussion,  I  will,  without  attempting  a  final  judgment, 
state  the  case  for  and  against  as  it  appears  to  me. 

First,  as  to  the  amount  of  old  age  pauperism.  For  this  we 
mainly  rely  on  !Mr.  Bui"t's  return,  which  gives  the  number  of  aged 
people  in  receipt  of  relief  on  1st  August,  1890,  in-door  and  out- 
door, male  and  female,  able  bodied  and  not  able  bodied,  and  by 
ages,  as  given  below  : — 
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[Dor. 


In-door. 

Out-door. 

Combined  Total. 

Ages. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

V. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Tot:.l. 

HO —      

4.949 
7,086 
9,953 
9,468 

4,803 
5,298 
6,8.)0 
6,339 

9,75- 
'2,384 
16,809 
15,807 

12,456 
16,474 
17,633 
10,567 

22,652 
32,021 
43,266 
35,866 

35,108 

48,495 

60,899 

46,433 

17,105 
:d3,.5uO 
27,586 
20,035 

27,455 
37,319 
50,122 
42,205 

44,860 
60,879 
77,708 
62,240 

75_80 

70—75 

C.J— 70 

Jotal  ovei"  65 
f:o— 65 

31,456 

8,018 

23,296 
5,354 

54,752 
13,372 

57,130 
5,959 

133,805 
21,849 

190,935 
27,808 

88,586 
13,977 

157,101 
27,203 

245,687 
41,180 

Totul  over  60 

39,474 

28,650 

68,124 

63,089 

155,654 

218,743 

102,563 

184,304 

286,867 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  women  are  very  much  more  numerous 
than  the  men,  being  on  the  whole  as  176  to  1 00  over  65,  and  195  to 
100  from  60  to  65.  But  it  is  among  the  out-door  only  that  the  excess 
occurs,  as  in-door  the  men  predominate.  The  dispropoi'tion  out- 
door is  as  234  to  100  men  over  65,  and  as  367  to  100  men  from 
60  to  65.  The  greater  proportion  of  women  below  65  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  till  considerably  later  in  life  than  with 
women  that  old  age  renders  it  necessary  for  men  to  obtain  parish 
relief. 

These  are  the  numbers  as  returned  on  one  day,  and  include 
those  i^eceiving  "•' medical  aid  only."  Some  pcssible  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  return  because  of  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate  age,  especially  as  improved  conditions  of  pauper  life 
are  meted  out  to  those  over  60.  On  this  point  Ave  can  only  say 
that  the  return  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
those  who  may  claim  more  than  their  true  age  must  at  least  be 
apparently  "aged"  or  their  claim  would  be  questioned.  It  also 
appears  that  it  is  not  at  60  but  later,  at  and  after  65,  that  the 
numbers  look  so  large.  The  possibility  of  some  error  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
addition  to  be  made  to  these  numbers  if  we  are  to  count  all  as 
paupers  who  have  had  any  form  of  relief  during  the  twelve 
months.  What  this  addition  should  be  can  only  be  the  subject  of 
a  very  rough  estimate.  If  the  addition  to  paupers  of  all  ages  be 
fairly  put  at  85  per  cent,  on  the  average  in-door,  and  170  per  cent, 
on  the  average  out-door  (see  ante),  the  ratios  for  the  old  will  be 
something  less,  and  in  what  follows,  failing  more  accurate  figures, 
I  put  the  addition  at  60  per  cent,  in-door  and  120  per  cent,  out- 
door for  the  old,  leaving  the  ratios  for  those  under  60  and  the 
insane  (who  are  not  included  in  Mr.  Burt's  return)  at  102  per 
cent,  in-door  and  201  per  ceiit.  out-door  respectively.  On  this 
assumption  we  can  make  the  following  table :: — 
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In-door. 

Out-door. 

Under  60 

uiiU  »ll 

the  Insane. 

60—65. 

65— 

Totiil. 

Under  60 

iiiid  »ll 
tlie  InsHiic. 

60—65. 

65- 

Total. 

Total  of  pauper*  re-") 
lieved  on  1st  Jiilv,  | 
1890,   divitUd    by  { 
ages    aceordinrr    to  ( 
Mr.  Burt's  refiu-n  | 
for  1st.  August    ....J 

Numbers  to  add   to~| 
give  total  pauper-  1 
ism      on      twelTC  ( 
months'  basis ^ 

99,983 

*  (102%) 
102,017 

13,372 

(60%) 
8,023 

54,752 

(60%) 
32,851 

168,107 

(85%) 
142,891 

346,788 

t  (201%) 
698,911 

27.808 

(120%) 
33,370 

190,935 

(120%) 
229,122 

565,53' 

(170%) 
961,403 

202,000 

21.395 

87,603 

310,998 

1,045,699 

61,178 

420,057 

1,526,934 

*  Insane. 

9% 


Children. 
42% 


Eemainder. 

2Z6% 


t  Insane. 
9% 


Remainder. 

224% 


102% 


201% 


On  the  same  as.sumption,  the  following  table  give.s  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  to  population  under  and  over  60  and  65  years  of 
age  (estimated,  pending  full  returns  for  1891)  : — 


Paupers  under  60 

60—65 .... 

„        over  65... 

1,247,699 

82,573 
507,660 

Population  under  60 
60—65.... 
„           over  65 

26,866,294 

812,028 

1,322,696 

Ratio 

4-6% 
io-2% 

38-4% 

Total    

1,837,932 

29,001,018 

6-^7o 

To  make  this  table  tell  a  complete  story,  we  should  need  to 
state  the  percentage  of  pauperism  at  every  age,  but  failing  this 
information  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  increase  in  ratio  from 
4*6  to  3 8  "4  per  cent,  is  the  measure  of  the  effect  of  old  age  directly  or 
indirectly  on  pauperism.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  influence  of  old  age,  all  the  causes  of 
pauperism  being  aggravated  by  years ;  but  premising  this,  it  may 
be  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  pauperism  from  60  to  65,  and 
nearl}'  eight-ninths  of  that  from  65  upwards,  must  be  accounted 
"  old  age  pauperism,"  and  of  the  remaining  one-ninth  not  less  than 
half  will  have  fallen  into  pauperism  earlier  in  life  through  such 
cau.'^es  of  misfortune  as  sickness  or  incapacity. 

As  the  rate  rises  with  age,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  of 
pauper  deaths  will  be  higher  still.  Of  all  who  die  over  65  it  would 
seem  that  not  less  than  40  j)er  cent.,  and  probably  more,  have  had 
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public  relief  in  one  shape  or  other  during  the  last  years  of  their 
life,  and  out  of  these  not  more  than  one-ninth  will  have  been 
chargeable  before  they  were  60. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Canon  Blackley,  by  an  entirely  different 
method,  arrives  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  the  tigures  given 
by  actual  investigation  in  twenty-six  parishes  being  427  per  cent. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  both  startling  and  deplorable,  and 
leaves  a  considerable  margin  for  possible  over  statement  in  the 
figures  I  have  used.'" 

It  is  true  that  "  pauperism  "  means  many  things,  and  that  of 
those  counted  as  receiving  out-door,  and  especially  medical  relief, 
there  are  many  who  are  practically  self  supporting  or  supported  by 
their  friends  to  the  very  last.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  such  as  these 
(obtaining  a  little  assistance  occasionally)  who  swell  the  list  of 
names  and  make  so  great  an  addition  necessary  to  the  paupers  of 
any  one  day  to  indicate  the  total  numbers  relieved.  But  no  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  affect  the  broad  fact  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our  old  people  do,  as  things  now  are,  seek  State  aid. 

All  pauperism  no  doubt  might  be  said  to  argue  some  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  pauper.  He  might  have  gone  less  often  to  the 
public  house;  have  been  more  industrious  or  less  lazy  ;  with  suffi- 
cient care  he  might  have  saved;  he  might  have  made  friends  and 
kept  them  ;  if  his  children  had  been  well  brought  up  they  would 
have  taken  cai-e  of  his  old  age,  and  so  forth.  If  we  all  had  equal 
opportunities  in  every  respect  this  view  might  be  completely  true, 
but  things  being  as  they  are,  it  is  not  tenable.  The  popular 
sentiment,  which  accounts  as  misfortune  the  lapse  into  pauperism 
of  any  who  up  to  old  age  have  kept  clear  of  relief,  is  perhaps  more 
just.  Of  these,  as  we  have  ju.st  seen,  eight-ninths  of  aged  pauperism 
consists.  Similarly  and  with  even  more  justice  it  is  felt  that  those 
who  suffer  under  long  continued  ill  health,  and  so  ultimately 
become  paupers,  are  the  victims  of  fate.  Such  of  these  invalids  as 
.survive  must  therefore  be  counted  in  old  age  with  those  who  then 

'•  For  instance,  if  the  ratio  of  addition  for  the  in-door  old  be  taken  at  50  per 
cent,  and  for  the  out-door  at  100  per  cent.,  which  would  be  a  low  estimate,  we 
should  obtain  the  following  figures  : 

In-door. 

Per  cnt. 
Paupers  over  60 <;o"l 


Insane  . 

Children  4; 


9  iP.ct. 


Remainder 


-45 


Paupers 
Insane  .. 

Out-door. 
over  60 

Per  cnt. 
100' 

P.ct 

170 

Remainder  ■■■. 240, 


Ratio. 

Paupers  under  60  to  population  under  60 48  per  ceut.l 

^•^-^5  „  60-G5    93       „  U  3  per  cent. 

„        orerGo  „  over  65    351.      „         J 
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for  the  first  time  ask  relief,  claiming  sympathy  and  gentle  treat- 
ment as  paupers  by  misfortune. 

This  common  and  popular  view  is  reflected  in  our  present  law, 
and  in  its  administration.  Out  relief  is  granted  to  a  certain 
extent  to  respectable  but  destitute  aged  people,  and  exceptional 
indulgence  within  the  workhouse  is  dealt  oat  to  the  infirm  ;  but 
neither  plan  is  altogether  satisfactory.  A  woi-khouse  is  at  best  a 
dreary  residence.  Decent  old  people  who  find  refuge  there  cannot 
but  be  associated  with  very  questionable  companions.  Whilst  even  if 
actual  tyranny  is  avoided,  it  is  diflficult  to  prevent  harsh  callous 
treatment.  By  contrast  out  relief  has  many  advantages.  It  offei-s 
for  those  who,  without  being  able  to  earn  a  living,  are  still  able  to 
clean  and  cook  for  themselves,  a  far  more  desired  and  desirable 
existence.  They  can  still  remain  members  of  the  society  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  can  still  confer  as  well  as  receive  neigh- 
bourly favours,  mind  a  baby,  sit  up  with  the  sick,  chop  firewood, 
or  weed  the  garden.  They  are  not  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
daily  existence,  and  their  presence  is  often  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
the  surrounding  life.  When  the  end  comes,  the  presence  of  well 
known  faces,  the  sound  of  well  known  voices,  soothe  and  succour 
the  last  hours.  The  fact  of  the  pauperism  does  not  often  intrude  ; 
it  is  never  alluded  to. 

These  advantages,  combined  with  its  apparent  cheapness  as 
compared  to  cost  of  workhouse  maintenance,  have  given  the 
system  a  strong  hold  on  public  opinion.  With  all  classes  the 
giving  of  out  relief  to  the  old  is  popular.  But  it  has  not  the  one 
saving  virtue  of  in-door  relief.  If  desirable,  it  is  not  deterrent, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  side  of  deterrence  that  our  poor  law  encour- 
ages economic  virtue.  Here  we  have  the  weak  place,  and  hence 
the  demand  for  some  pension  system  which,  for  most  of  the  aged 
poor,  shall  take  the  place  of  either  in-door  or  out-door  relief,  and 
which,  if  it  does  not  positively  encourage  thrift,  shall  at  least  not 
discourage  it,  by  making  the  exhaustion  of  all  savings  a  first 
qualification  for  aid,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  held  too  that  those  who  have  worked  for  a  lifetime  have 
a  claim  to  something  more  than  social  cliarity,  and  however  this 
argument  may  be  regarded  as  to  men,  it  has  a  certain  force  Avith 
respect  to  women,  who  have  often  spent  lives  of  the  most  active 
and  invaluable  citizenship  without  ever  having  the  smallest 
opportunity  for  saving.  Their  hu.sbands  give  them  from  their 
wages  the  sum  they  think  necessary  for  current  expenses  of  the 
household,  and  expect  a  very  full  quid  pro  quo  in  solid  comfort. 
Men  sometimes  die  leaving  an  elderly  widow  entirely  destitute, 
or  with  little  more  than  enough  coming  from  some  friendly 
society  to  defray  her  husband's  funeral  expenses,  and  there  may 
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or  may  not  be  children  able  or  "willing  to  give  their  mother  a 
home. 

There  are  a  variety  of  pension  schemes  at  present  before  the 
public,  representing  various  economic  schools,  and  various  political 
tendencies,  but  all  are  based  upon  the  considerations  above  men- 
tioned. Few  of  them  have  been  worked  out  in  such  detail  as 
would  make  exact  critici.sra  possible.  It  seems  however  unlikely 
that  any  ingenuity  can  evade  the  difficulties  which,  being  based  on 
broad  principles,  affect  them  all.  Particulars  of  two  proposals  are 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

Some  would  amend  or  extend  the  jioor  law  by  providing  good 
character  pensions  on  a  large  scale.  The  evident  objection  to  this 
is  that  such  pensioners  would  be  still  paupers,  whatever  they 
might  be  called,  and  that  the  granting  of  aid  in  this  form  would 
be  no  less  dangerous  in  its  results  than  any  other  description  of 
out  relief. 

Others  would  ask  the  Government  to  assist  voluntary  effort 
by  putting  a  premium^  on  thrift.  The  objection  to  this  proposal 
is,  that  it  would  be  insufficient.  Cheapening  thrift  will  not 
necessarily  make  people  thrifty,  and  all  who  were  not  so  would 
still  come  upon  the  rates.  jVloreover,  against  this  suggestion,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one,  may  be  urged  the  great  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  without  seriously  interfering  with  existing 
thrift  agencies. 

Another  group  would  combine  compulsion  with  State  aid,  and, 
either  on  the  German  system,  or  by  demanding  from  every  young 
person  a  payment  (on  Canon  Blackley's  original  plan),  obtain 
enough  to  provide,  with  the  help  of  contributions  from  employers 
or  from  the  State,  a  small  pension  in  old  age.  Both  pajTiient  and 
pension  apply,  as  I  understand  it,  only  to  those  of  the  poorer  class, 
whose  future  would  be  thus  to  a  cei'tain  extent  secured,  and  who 
to  this  State  provision  would  add  their  private  savings.  This 
pi'oposal  is  free  from  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  first  two. 
No  direct  pauperisation  is  involved,  and  it  is  not  neces.sary  to 
abandon  other  forms  of  saving  in  order  to  qualify,  whilst  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  thrift  agencies  would  be 
adversely  affected.  But  there  are,  I  think,  fatal  objections  in  the 
complicated  nature  of  these  schemes,  and  in  the  practical  impos- 
sibility of  exercising  any  compulsion  of  this  character  on  our 
people. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  boldly  propose  universal  pensions 
for  the  old,  and  wildly  exti'avagant  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  suggestion.  It  is  at  least  complete,  and  is 
not  open  to  the  objections  which  affect  the  proposals  already 
considered,  though  it  may  be  itself  objected  to  on  other  grounds. 
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In  Eug-laud  and  Wales  there  are  at  present  about  733,000 
•women  and  590,000  men  over  65  years  of  age,  or  in  all  about 
1,323,000  (estimated,  pending  full  returns  for  1891).  At  13/.  per 
annum  each,  a  universnl  pension  list  would  reach  17,000,000/.  In 
taking  65  as  the  age,  and  13/.  (or  5.^\  per  week)  as  the  amount, 
I  accept  the  bases  on  which  this  question  is  now  usually  discussed. '^ 

Putting  the  total  national  income  (England  and  "Wales)  at  one 
thousand  millions  per  annum,  and  assuming  that  taxation  falls,  or 
tends  to  fall,  or  can  be  arranged  to  fall,  in  true  proportion  to 
income,  it  seems  that  to  maintain  such  a  pension  scheme  every  one 
would  have  to  pay  i"j  per  cent,  of  their  income.  What  would 
they  get  in  return  ?  Manifestly  they  would  benefit  unequally. 
The  rich  as  a  class  Avould  pay  much  moi'e  in  proportion  to  what 
they  would  receive  than  would  the  poor,  but  lying  between  the 
two  there  would  be  a  middle  class  which  would  pay  and  receive 
about  equally.  Roughly  speaking,  this  middle  line  of  equality 
■would  consist  of  tho.se  who  have  a  family  income  of  about  1 50Z.  a 
year,  shared  by  four  or  five  persons,  young  and  old.  The  quite 
poor,  whose  incomes  for  the  same  number  of  people  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  this  sum,  Avould  as  a  class  pay  in  taxes  only  one-fourth 
the  value  of  the  annuities  which  would  fall  to  their  share,  and  the 
extra  payments  of  the  better  to  do  and  rich  would  balance  the 
account.'- 

I  have  spoken  of  the  people  by  classes,  because  for  individuals 
other  inequalities  are  involved.  Considering  a  whole  generation, 
those  who  die  before  65  pay  but  receive  nothing.  Considering  the 
facts  of  a  single  year,  the  young  in  every  class  pay  for  the  old. 

N'o  measure  involving  so  heavy  a  taxation  could  pass  unless  it 
were  in  itself  exceedingly  popular,  and  on  this  account  these  ques- 
tions of  incidence  are  very  important,  beyond  the  merits  (yet  to  be 
considered)  which  the  proposal  may  have  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

The  people  for  this  purpose  may  be  taken  as  belonging  to  five 
classes :  (1)  the  quite  poor — family  income,  50/.  or  less ;  (2)  fair 
■working  class  position,  income  60/.  to  lool.  and  over;  (3)  lower 
middle  class,  150/.  to  200Z. ;  (4)  middle  class,  300/.  to  1,000/. ;  (5) 
more  or  less  wealthy  class,  with  income  of  i,oooZ.  and  upwards. 

The  two  classes  whose  incomes  are  below  looZ.  pay  no  income 
tax,  and  practically  no  succession  duty,  nor  would  they  pay  much, 
though  they  would  pay  something,  if  a  tax  were  placed  on  all 

"  Scotland  on  the  same  calculation  would  figure  for  about  2,500,000/.,  and 
Ireland  with  her  excessive  proportion  of  old  people  for  over  4,000,000/.  more. 

'-  It  may  be  noted  that  the  working  classes  would  pay  through  taxation 
(assuming  taxation  to  fall  in  proportion  to  income)  about  the  same  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  these  deferred  annuities  as  they  do  under  the  German  plan, 
where  employer,  workman,  and  State  contribute  each  about  a  third. 
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property.  Taxation  reaches  them  indirectly,  firstly  by  way  of 
customs  and  excise  drties,  Avhich  can  be  recognised  in  the  prices  of 
the  things  they  buy,  >:nd  secondly,  by  a  gradual  levelling  process 
acting  thi'ough  their  earnings,  which  makes  it,  I  think,  certain  that 
the  burthen  of  every  rax,  however  levied,  is  gradually  spread,  and 
ultimately  borne  by  them  in  common  with  the  whole  industrial 
community.  In  neith<^r  case  is  the  jn-cssurc  very  obvious,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  probable  they  would  be  very  much  alive  to  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  pension  scheme  in  assuring  provision 
at  once  for  the  aged,  who  are  a  pressing  charge  to  them  to-day,  as 
weW  as  in  assisting  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age.  With  the 
poorest  class,  most  of  whoso  old  people  are  in  the  workhouse  or  are 
receiving  some  parochial  assistance  outside,  the  proposal  would 
certainly  be  popular.  These  classes  count  up  to  more  than  half 
the  population. 

Of  the  lower  middle  class,  who  in  numbers  stand  next,  I  am 
not  so  sure.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  questions  of  money,  would 
know  precisely  what  they  paid,  and  deliberately  weigh  this  against 
•what  thej  got  for  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  would  readily  sacrifice 
themselves  for  another  class,  nor  would  the  annuities  paid  to  their 
own  old  people  appeal  very  much  to  them,  as  in  this  class  the  young 
look  to  the  old  rather  than  the  old  to  the  young  for  assistance. 
But  there  is  the  demonstrable  fact  that,  in  exchange  for  the  increase 
of  taxation  involved,  they  would  obtain  a  cheap  and  perfectly 
secure  deferred  annuity,  which  would  tend  to  satisfy  many  of  them. 
The  class  jnst  above  this  would  some  of  them  share  the  simple 
view  of  "  what  do  I  get,"  but  others  would  rather  consider  the 
•question  fi'om  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy. 

Finally,  the  iippei'-middle  and  wealthy  classes  would  certainl}' 
<lread  a  proposal  involving  the  principle  of  taxation  of  the  rich  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and.  would  therefore  need  to  be  very  fully 
satisfied  that  the  money  would  be  well  spent,  and  that  the  scheme 
has  elements  of  finality,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on 
private  property. 

Such  being  the  probable  attitude  of  each  class,  we  may  pass  to 
more  general  considerations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  cost  of  such  a 
scheme,  that  the  large  sum  involved  would  not  be  spent  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  be  if  used  to  employ  labour,  as  for  instance  in  arma- 
nients.  Looked  at  nationally,  it  would  be  merely  transferred  from 
one  pocket  to  another.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  young  in  any 
case  siipport  the  old ;  providing  for  their  own  old  age,  of  for  that 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  do  so  themselves.  The  scheme  would 
be  only  a  new  adjustment  of  this  common  rule. 

As  a  matter  of  public  burthen  the  present  cost  of  maintaining 
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aged  paupers  would  bo  saved.  For  those  i?i  the  house  the  guai'dians 
would  di'aw  the  pension  (gradually  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  except 
the  very  helpless  or  very  reckless  would  manage  to  find  homes 
outside)  ;  and  out  relief  for  tlie  aged  would  naturally  come  to 
an  end.  We  spend  8,500,000/.  on  poor  relief;  the  aged  poor  are 
ji  third  of  the  number,  and  must  represent  more  than  one  third  of 
the  cost.  Ultimately  then  3  millions  might  be  saved,  but  the 
establishments  could  not  be  at  once  cut  down.  This  is  the  only 
public  saving  to  be  anticipated,  and  unle.ss  specially  adjusted  in 
.some  wa}-  would  go  to  the  i-atepayers,  and  hence  chiefly  to  the 
middle  and  lower  middle  classes.  Nothing  can  bo  counted  on 
from  the  pensions  already  paid  to  soldiers,  policemen,  postmen, 
and  public  servants  great  or  small.  It  is  evident  that  these  people 
till  pay  their  proportion  of  taxes,  and  would  thus  pay  for  their 
5.?.  a  week  as  much,  and  in  the  same  way  as  others,  by  enhanced 
cost  of  living  due  to  increased  taxation.  So  that  if  the  special 
pension  of  their  calling  was  reduced  (as  it  might  be)  there  would 
be  room  for  a  proportionate  rise  in  their  daily  pay.  We  must  also 
disregard  the  idea  that  any  old  man  would  be  above  drawing  his 
pension,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  proposal  that  the  pensions 
should  be  for  all,  and  absolutely  free  from  any  poverty  qualification 
whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  poor  who  are  relieved  by  the  State,  there  are 
many  other  old  people  who  are  helped  by  private  charity.  Some 
of  this  charity  might  be  withdrawn,  and  in  so  far  those  who  now 
give  it  would  save,  and  some  would  be  transferred  to  other 
charitable  claims.  There  would  at  any  rate  be  a  relieving  of 
funds  in  many  directions  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  way  or  the  other. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  plan  proposed,  year  by  year  the 
young  and  middle  aged  lose  to  the  advantage  of  the  old,  and  the 
rich  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  men  and  women.  Throughout  it  is  those  who  are  weakest  who 
pi'ofit.  As  between  young  and  old,  time  would  balance  the  account 
if  all  had  equal  chances  of  prolonged  life  ;  as  it  is,  there  is  here  a 
turn  in  favour  of  the  well  to  do,  whose  chances  of  life  are  on  the 
whole  better. 

As  between  the  sexes  equality  of  the  kind  is  hardly  expected. 
It  is  usually  only  a  question  of  what  man  is  responsible  for  the 
provision  for  each  elderly  Avoman. 

As  between  rich  and  poor  life  is  a  lottery,  and  comparatively 
few  can  say  that  they  are  beyond  all  chances  of  destitution  in  old 
age.  It  is  not  only  those  Avho  were  born  poor  who  are  found  in 
the  workhouse  to-day.  If  the  chances  of  poverty  were  equal,  none 
could  say  that  they  lost  while  another  gained  by  paying  unfairly 
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for  a  general  sclieme  of  pensions.  They  are  not  equal.  "  One  of 
"the  few  lessons"  (says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen)  "wliich  I  have 
"  learnt  from  life,  and  not  found  already  in  copy  books,  is  the 
"  enormous  difficulty  which  a  man  of  the  upper  classes  finds  in 
"  completely  ruininfj^  himself  even  by  vice,  extravagance,  and  folly; 
"  whereas  there  are  plenty  of  honest  people  who  in  spite  of 
"  economy  and  prudence  can  scarcely  keep  outside  of  the 
"  workhouse." 

So  far  as  it  goes  (and  it  is  not  very  far)  this  proposal  would 
tend  to  equalise  our  lots.  It  is  not,  however,  this  levelling 
character  which  is  the  most  alarming  feature  of  any  attempt  to 
amend  the  working  of  our  socialistic  poor  law.  Other  con.sidera- 
tions  are  more  important.  Any  State  action  would  be  fatal  if  it 
in  any  way  disturbed  the  bases  of  work  and  wages,  discouraged 
thrift,  or  undermined  in  the  slightest  degree  self  respect  or  the 
forces  of  individuality,  upon  which  morality  as  well  as  industry 
depends.  If  the  scheme  fails  in  these  points  it  stands  condemned^ 
but  if  it  can  be  fairly  held  that  universal  pensions  would  have  na 
evil  effect  in  these  directions,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  also  that 
besides  reducing  the  existing  mass  of  pauperism  and  lightening 
much  poverty  outside,  the  whole  problem  of  pauperism  and  poverty 
Avould  be  simplified — then  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  financial  difficulties  could  be  faced. 

Work,  wages,  thrift,  self  respect,  and  energy  are  the  points  in 
question,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  order  given.  First  as  to  work  : 
the  total  amount  done  would  be  but  little  affected  by  the  receipt  of 
a  pension  of  5s.  a-week  after  65.  What  old  men  do  now  they  would 
hardly  cease  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  a  small  fixed  income  would 
encourage  them  earlier  to  turn  to  such  duties  as  those  of  watch- 
men and  caretakers.  Old  women  do  little  beyond  helping  with 
their  grandchildren,  or  keeping  house  for  those  who  are  actively  at 
work.  They  would  do  this  rather  more  than  less  as  home  life  came 
to  be  substituted  for  that  in  the  workhouse.  Then  as  to  wages  r 
those  required  by  caretakers  and  watchmen  might  be  less  (here 
indirectly  the  rich  would  gain  something),  but  otherwise  there 
seems  little  reason  to  fear  any  lowering  effect. 

Next  as  to  thrift.  Will  the  assurance  of  5s.  a  week  after  65  on 
the  Avhole  make  those  who  can  lay  by  at  all,  less  anxious  to  do 
so  ?  This  sum  may  be  enough  to  keep  an  old  man  or  woman  out 
of  the  workhouse.  Except  when  illness  rendered  them  helpless, 
or  love  of  drink  made  them  reckless,  I  believe  it  would  have  this 
effect.  But,  so  much  secured,  every  shilling  would  tell  on  comfort. 
"  He  who  has  wants  more,"  is  but  a  worldly  version  of  "  To  him 
"  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  greater 
certainty  of  the  enjoyment  of  saving  (now  by  no  means  certain) 
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•would  not  make  thrift  moi-e  attractive.  Moreover  the  objects  of 
saving  are  not  exhausted  when  old  age  after  65  is  provided  for. 
The  ycai's  of  elderly  existence  and  doubtful  earnings  before  the  age 
of  65  has  been  reached  have  still  to  be  provided  for.  Here  is  a 
benefit  within  easy  range  of  the  imagination.  To  live  to  60  is 
likely  enough,  the  certainty  of  at  any  rate  a  pittance  would  lie 
beyond,  and  a  bridge  would  have  to  bo  made,  the  building  of 
■which  -would  be  a  very  definite  object.  Insurance  compauies, 
friendly  societies,  and  the  government  tables  would  doubtless 
cater  for  the  demand  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  this 
direction.  Then  again  there  is  death  to  provide  for ;  and  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  avoid  the  workhouse  in  old  age  would, 
one  may  reasonably  suppose,  increase  the  desire  already  so  strong 
to  avoid  a  pauper  funeral.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
such  a  provision  as  we  are  considering,  underlying  the  whole 
social  structure,  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  business  of 
thrift  agencies,  but  miL;ht  rather  be  expected,  by  raising  the  whole 
standard  of  life,  to  increase  the  demand  for  their  services. 

Self  respect  is  a  question  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  predicate 
with  any  certainty,  a  que.stion  of  sentiment,  beyond  proof,  and 
iilmost  beyond  argument.  -  I  do  not  see  why  this  honourable 
feeling  should  be  hurt  by  the  receipt  of  a  pension  which  all  old 
people  alike  would  draw.'" 

Finally,  if  the  foregoing  be  true,  if  work,  wages,  and  thrift 
and  self  respect,  are  not  adversely  affected,  will  it  not  follow  that 
industrial  energy  and  all  the  fox'ces  of  individuality  will  be  stimu- 
lated rather  than  checked  by  security  afforded  to  old  age  ? 

This  proposal  of  State  pensions  is,  however,  surrounded  by 
dangers  on  everj  side,  and  it  is  these  dangers  which  put  inde- 
feasible limits  on  what  can  be  done,  even  stronger  than  would  be 
found  in  the  diiiiculties  of  finance,  if  the  already  enormous  sum  of 
1 7  millions  yearly  were  to  be  doubled  or  more. 

To  take  a  lower  age  than  65,  or  a  larger  amount  than  5s.  a  week, 
would  be  dangerous,  and  increasingly  dangerous  for  every  year 
/leducted  or  every  shilling  added.  At  65  the  Avorking  days  of  men 
are  practically  over;  at  60  they  are  not.  An  allowance  of  55.  a 
week  is  about  balanced  by  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  the  guardians 
in  the  house,  to  which  the  law  now  gives  every  one  a  right.  It 
represents  the  minimum  cost  of  life,  and  as  the  pension  would 
revert  to  the  State  (thi-ough  the  guardians)  if  at  any  time  the 

"  I  assume  that  the  poor  law  officials  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  the  pensions,  they  would  merely  receive  the  amounts  due  to  them 
for  sueli  old  people  as  still  came  under  their  charge.  Identification  and  registra- 
tion might  rest  with  the  registrar-general's  depurtment,  and  payment  be  made 
through  the  banking  department  of  the  post  office  or  other  savings  banks. 
Familiarity  with  the  doors  of  a  bank  wonld  perhaps  help  the  cause  of  thrift. 
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pensioner  failed  to  maintain  himself  outside,  it  could  not  be  fore- 
stalled ;  there  would  be  no  security  on  which  money  could  be 
borrowed.  But  if  the  pension  exceeded  5^.  a  Aveek,  any  one  might, 
and  many  would,  even  if  the  transaction  wei-e  made  illegal,  sell  the 
surplus  cost  of  maintenance  for  cash  down  to  whomsoever  Avould 
agree,  in  exchange  for  the  pension,  to  board  and  lodge  the  pensioner 
under  less  galling  restrictions  than  life  in  the  workhouse  involves. 
Further,  an  annuity  from  the  State  if  raised  from  5s.  to  (say)  105. 
a  week,  might  fairly  be  accounted  an  attack  on  the  business  of 
thrift  agencies. 

Sixty-five  years  of  age  and  ^s.  a  week  are  as  far  as  it  would  be 
safe  to  go,  and  may  even  involve  some,  though  I  think  not  serious, 
risks.  On  the  other  hand,  to  begin  later,  or  to  give  less,  would  be 
of  little  use  for  the  object  in  view.  Within  such  close  limits  is 
this  project  confined. 

Such  is  the  case  for  a  general  pension  scheme  put  as  fairly  as  I 
am  able  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  great  (perhaps 
insuperable)  financial  difficulties  involved,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
highest  authorities  on  poor  law  administration  shi'ink  from  one  and 
all  of  these  pension  schemes. 

They  point  to  the  results  in  certain  unions  where  out-door 
pauperism  has  been  gradually  abolished  concurrently  with  no 
increase  of  any  other  fonn  of  pauperism,  and  with  a  very  marked 
effect  in  the  reduction  of  old  age  pauperism,  and  claim  that  the 
figures  on  which  the  need  for  a  pension  system  rests  are  swollen 
by  the  careless  giving  of  relief.  They  have  confidence  in  the 
sufficiency  of  their  methods.  "We  are,"  they  say,  "on  the  right 
"  road,  why  be  tempted  to  leave  it,  following  false  lights  ?  All 
"  now  admit  the  principles  of  the  great  reform  of  1834,  iu 
"  adherence  to  which  lies  the  promise  of  a  sound  and  steady 
"  improvement.  We  have  survived  the  first  outburst  of  unpopu- 
"  larity  and  abuse.  The  people  are  now  used  to  our  methods. 
"  There  is  no  outcry  on  their  part  for  change.  The  outcry  is  from 
"  above,  and  of  a  theoretic,  unpractical  character." 

To  such  authority  and  such  experience  all  deference  is  due,  but 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  only  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  excep- 
tional men,  such  as  Mr.  Bland  Garland,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
influenced  the  administration  of  Bradfield  Union,  or  Mr.  John 
Jones,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  acted  as  relieving  officer 
at  Stepney,  that  these  results  can  be  attained.  To  attempt  the 
enforcing  of  such  a  policy  by  law  would  be  considered  very  har.sh, 
and  might  not  succeed,  so  that,  besides  being  at  best  very  slow  in 
action,  it  is  for  the  whole  country  in  effect  impracticable. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart,  the  constant  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the  poor 
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law,  the  move  thorough  application  of  tlic  piiuciples  of  183-i,  woukl 
be  aided,  and  their  task  lightened,  by  the  practical  withdrawal  of 
all  tlie  aged  except  those  who  arc  so  ill  as  to  be  in  need  of  ho.spital 
care,  or  those  who  have  no  rag  of  resi)ectability  left.  There  would 
still  be  difficulties  enough;  the  question  of  ^vidows  would  remain, 
and  in  itself  demand  the  utmost  exercise  of  discrimination,  judg- 
ment and  firmness.  The  young,  the  sick,  the  feeble,  and  tlie 
incapable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  drunken, 
all  demand  wise,  and  to  some  extent  distinctive  treatment,  but  the 
principles  involved  Avould  be  more  clear  when  disentangled  ironx 
old  age,  and  their  application  might  be  made  more  uniform  and 
more  strict. 


APPENDIX. 


National  Old  Age   Pexsioj^s. 

Although  many  proposals  are  "  in  the  air  "  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  the  two  schemes  appended  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  which  have  yet  been  published  in  a  definite 
detailed  form : — 

National  Providence  League. 

In  a  "Statement  of  A'iews"  issued  by  this  League,  dated 
August  last,  they  say  : — 

"  New  proposals  are  now  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"  voluntary  State  aided  old  age  pension  scheme. 

"  These  proposals  the  National  Providence  League  cordially 
"  welcomes  as  tending  in  the  direction  of  its  OAvn  objects,  namely, 
"  the  extinction  of  old  age  pauperism,  and  will  lend  its  best  efforts 
"  to  the  adv'ocacy  of  any  scheme  resolved  upon  by  the  newly 
"  formed  '  Voluntary  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Old  Age 
"  '  Pensions,'  which  does  not  contravene  the  following  principles: — 

"  I. — That  contractors  for  an,  old  arje  'pension  State  benefit  he 
"  required  to  make  a  contrihution  from  their  oivn  resources. 

"  II. — That  the  contract  made  hy  contributors  for  their  oicn  share 
"  of  the  p)6^isio7i  assured,  be  only  recognised  as  entitled  to  State 
"  augmentation  if  effected  thivugh  some  financially  sound  organisa- 
"  tion  ;  whether  a  friendly  society,  an  anntiity  office,  a  pensions''  trtcst 
^^  fund  established  by  parliament,  or  the  post  ofice. 

"  Subject  to  these  main  principles,  the  National  Providence 
"  League  ventures  to  recommend : — 
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"  1.  That  the  pension  secured  by  a  contributor  from  liis  or  her 
"  own  resources  shall  not  be  less  than  61.  los.  a  yeai-, 
"  payable  at  65  years  of  age. 

"  2.  That  the  amount  of  pension  guaranteed  by  the  State  to 
'*  meet  such  sum  should  be  another  annual  sum  of 
"  61.  los.;  so  that  each  contributor  be  entitled  at  65 
'■  years  of  age  to  a  pension  of  13^.'*  a  year. 

"3.  That  the  post  office  organisation  be  made  use  of  for  the 
"  collection  of  funds  if  desired,  and  in  all  cases  for  the 
"  payment  of  State  pensions  ^vhen  due. 

''  4.  That  every  person  on  com^iletion  of  his  or  ber  ov,  11  pay- 
"  ments  shall  receive  a  parchment  certificate,  stating 
"  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  insui'er,  the  date  of 
"  the  completion  of  the  insurance,  and  also  the  name 
"  and  address  of  the  friendly  society,  annuity  office, 
"  trust  fund,  or  post  office  savings  bank  in  which  the 
"  insurance  was  effected,  and  such  certificate,  after 
"  being  countersigned  by  a  magistrate  on  proof  of 
"  identit}",  shall  be  presented  by  the  person  insured 
"  when  the  State  pension  is  demanded  at  any  post  office. 

"  5.  That  the  production,  at  any  time,  of  such  a  certificate  shall 
"  entitle  an  applicant  to  receive  any  poor  law  relief 
"  which  may  be  necessary  during  any  jDeriod  of  life,  in 
"  the  furm  of  out-door  relief,  if  so  desired. 

•'  6.  That  on  the  death  of  a  certificate  holder  before  drawing 
"  pension,  a  sum,  not  exceeding  5Z.,  be  paid  by  the  State 
"  to  his  or  her  nominee. 

"  7.  That  no  pensioner  shall  have  the  right  to  assign  or  alienate 
"  any  portion  of  his  or  hec  pension  of  13^.  a  year. 

"  8.  Tiiat  as  the  great  object  of  the  National  Providence 
"  League  is  to  prevent  pauperism,  it  is  most  desirable 
"  that  no  part  of  the  State  pension  subventions  should 
"  be  chargeable  on  the  poor  rates ;  but  the  League 
"  recommend  that  the  State  contribution  be  divided 
"  between  imperial  and  local  taxation." 

Poor  Law  Reform  Association. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  has  issued  the  following 
suggestions  upon  a  practical  pension  scheme : — 

"  I. — That  considering  the  very  large  number  of  persons  who, 
"  reaching  old  age,  ai'e  driven  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
"  law,  some  system  of  pension  is  extremely  desirable,  as  such 
"  pensions  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  poor  law  relief. 

^'   13?.  a  year  is  equivalent  to  fs.  a  week. 
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"  II. — Tliat,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  person  lias  neces- 
"  sarilj  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly-,  to  the  public  funds 
"  during  his  life,  and  has,  under  the  present  law,  if  destitute,  a 
"  right  to  poor  law  relief,  a  ininimnni  pension  be  receivable  by 
"  everyone  attaining  the  age  of  65.'* 

"  III. — That  in  order  to  disconnect  all  idea  of  pauperism  from 
"  the  State  pension,  to  wliich  every  aged  person  should  have  a 
"  right,  such  pension  should  be  payable  through  the  jiost  office  or 
"  some  agency  other  than  that  of  the  poor  law  system, 

"  IV. — That  any  person  who  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  main- 
"  tain  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  State  pension,  shall  be  referred 
'"  to  the  existing  poor  law  authoi-ities,  and  if  poor  law  relief  be 
''  afforded  to  him,  the  guardians  shall  have  power  to  impound  the 
*'  State  pension. 

"  V. — That  with  a  view  of  affording  e\erj  possible  facility  to 
"  persons  to  supplement  by  their  own  efforts  of  thrift  the  minimum 
"  State  pension,  the  existing  system  of  post  office  insurance  should 
"  be  so  moditied  as  to  permit  of  a  pension  not  exceeding  lol.  a 
'"■  year  for  old  age  being  secured  by  payment  either  of  a  lump  sum 
*•  or  in  weekly  or  other  instalments,  such  modifications  being: — 
"  1.  A  subsidy  from  public  funds,  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of 

"  the  pensiun  above  named. "^ 
"  2.  Special  arrangements  by  the  post  office  to  facilitate  the 
"  collection  of  the  insurance  premiums  from  or  thi'ough 
"  employers  of  labour,  for  persons  in  their  employment, 
"  and  exceptional  facilities  in  those  cases  in  which  (as  is 
"  often  the  practice)  the  employers  themselves  make  the 
"  whole  or  part  of  the  contributions,  as  in  the  German 
"  system." 

''  Sixty-five  being  the  age  at  winch  friendly  society  sick  pay  ceases. 
>«  Thus,  of  a  pension  of  10/.,  the  pensioner's  contribution  woukl  provide  8Z. 
and  the  State  would  provide  it. 


The  Discussion  on  Z\Ir.  Booth's  Paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  for  March,  1892  (vol.  Iv,  part  1). 
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**  Nationalism  a ?jcZ  Cosmopolitaxis.m  w  Economics."  T^e  Address 
oj  the  Pkesident  of  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Cardiff,  1891. 

By  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  D.Sc. 

The  yeai"  wliicli  has  elapsed  since  this  Association  met  at  Leeds 
has  affoi'ded  aniplo  evidence  of  the  vitahty  of  economic  studies  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  a  widely 
diffused  desire  to  pursue  such  investigations  seriously  that  a 
second  edition  of  such  a  substantial  volume  as  our  late  President's 
"  Principles  of  Economics  "  should  have  been  called  for  within  a 
few  months  of  the  issue  of  the  first.  AVhile,  too,  economics  alone 
among  sciences  has  been  hitherto  unrepresented  by  any  journal  or 
review  published  in  England,  the  year  which  has  passed  ha.s  seeu 
first  one  and  then  another  quarterly  periodical  started  with  the 
avoAved  object  of  catering  for  the  wants  of  economic  students. 
The  larger  of  these  magazines  has  come  into  being  as  the  organ  of 
an  association  which  is  designed  to  do  other  work  for  our  science 
besides  that  which  it  has  already  undertaken. 

Both  of  these  new  ventures  deserve  a  hearty  welcome  from  this 
Section,  though  in  different  ways,  for  they  have  emanated  from 
different  sources.  The  "Review"  beai-s  on  the  forefront  that  it 
hails  from  Oxford,  while  the  "Journal"  and  its  destinies  have 
been  often  talked  over  at  Cambridge,  and  it  seems  to  me,  at  least, 
to  be  full  of  the  Cambridge  spirit.  The  old  contrast  between  these 
two  universities  comes  out  strongly  and  distinctly.  The  intense 
interest  which  Oxford  has  always  shown  in  the  study  of  man  and 
of  conduct  has  put  her  in  practical  touch  with  many  sides  of  actual 
life,  and  has  caused  her  to  be  the  mother  of  not  a  few  great  move- 
ments. But  in  Cambridge  we  are  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of 
things  that  we  have  no  time  to  spare  for  trying  to  know  ourselves. 
If  we  ever  do  give  our  thoughts  to  raan,  we  like  to  think  of  him 
as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  thing ;  so  that  we  may  apply  the  same 
methods  which  we  are  wont  to  use  in  the  study  of  physical 
phenomena.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  history,  we  try  to  classify 
the  various  forms  of  constitution  that  have  existed  on  the  globe, 
and  then  we  call  the  result  political  science.  We  may  devote 
ourselves  to  ancient  or  modei-n  literature,  but  they  seem  to  interest 
us  not  as  vehicles  of  thought  or  as  forms  of  art,  but  as  the  bases 
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of  philological  or  phonological  science.  If  we  investigate  human 
industry,  "\ve  like  to  treat  the  individual  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
mechanism,  and  busy  ourselves  in  measuring  the  force  of  the 
motives  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  It  is  when  we 
deal  with  physical  things  that  we  can  be  precise;  this  we  arc 
determined  to  be  at  all  hazards,  and  of  course  we  may  always 
attain  to  precision  in  our  statements  on  human  affairs  so  long  as 
we  are  content  to  be  superficial,  and  are  not  at  pains  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.  But  indeed  there  are  dangers  on 
either  hand,  whether  we  give  ourselves  as  best  we  may  to  the 
study  of  man,  and  deal  with  economics  in  its  more  human  aspects ; 
or  whether  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  study  of  things,  and 
try  to  make  the  fullest  use  we  can  of  the  methods  and  conceptions 
of  physical  science  for  investigating  certain  aspects  of  human 
affaix'S.  In  the  new  periodicals  there  is  an  excellent  corrective 
against  either  evil,  since  the  Oxford  "  Review  "  is  largely  written 
by  Cambridge  men,  and  the  "Journal,"  which  exemplifies  the 
Cambridge  spii'it,  is  edited  by  an  Oxford  professor. 

It  might  almost  seem  that  with  all  this  new  activity  there  is 
not  so  much  occasion  as  there  used  to  be  for  these  annual  reunions 
in  Section  F.  But  indeed  it  is  not  so.  There  is  much  needful 
work,  -which  will  hardly  be  done  at  all  unless  it  is  done  here. 
There  are  certainly  two  ways  in  Avhich  this  Section  offers  great 
opportunities  for  promoting  economic  science,  and  opportunities 
which  are  not  available  elsewhere  in  England.  Some  points  may 
be  rendered  clearer  by  debate,  and  this  Section  affords  an  open 
field  for  such  discussions.  It  is  frequently  useful  to  throw  out 
some  hypothesis  as  a  tentative  explanation  of  some  group  of  facts ; 
and  the  conversations  which  take  place  here  may  help  to  confirm 
or  to  correct  a  suggestion  thus  hazarded.  A  similar  result  might 
be  obtained  by  rejoinders  in  the  magazines,  but  there  is,  at  least,  a 
saving  of  time  when  opponents  can  meet  face  to  face  and  thresh 
out  their  differences  by  means  of  talk. 

It  may  easily  occur,  too,  that  interesting  problems  are  raised 
and  stated  rather  than  solved  by  the  papers  read  before  this 
Section;  and  the  poAver  we  have  of  selecting  special  committees, 
to  work  throughout  the  year  at  some  particular  point  in  order  to 
report  to  this  Section  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  is  an  instrument 
for  advancing  knowledge  which  we  cannot  but  value  highly. 

These  advantages  might,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  sciences  which  are  represented  in  the  different 
sections  of  this  Association.  But  there  are  reasons  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  science  which  render  it  specially  advantageous  for 
economists  to  take  part  in  such  a  gathering  as  this.  Our  science,  as 
treated  by  Mill,  and  I  name  him  because,  whatever  our  differences 
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may  be,  I  feci  sure  avc  should  all  rcc^ard  ourselves  as  liis  disciples, 
rests  ou  certain  assumptions,  and  takes  for  granted  results  which 
it  does  not  profess  to  have  investigated  independently.  Many  of 
its  premisses  are  derived  from  some  bi'anch  of  physical  science. 
As  Mill  has  taught  us,  political  economy  assumes  the  facts  of  the 
physical  Avorld.'  But  that  is  a  largo  order;  and  the  economist 
may  often  bo  doubtful  what  he  is  at  liberty  to  assume  as  a  physical 
fact.  A  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  many  specialists 
are  brought  together,  may  surely  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
connection  with  this  difficulty.  In  previous  years  w^e  have  learnt 
from  one  of  the  sections  what  we  may  assume  about  the  future 
production  of  gold,  w'hile  we  have  heard  from  another  what  we 
may  take  for  granted  about  the  physical  possibilities  of  procuring 
additional  subsistence.  We  hope  to  learn  from  other  specialists 
this  year  on  the  one  hand  about  the  prospects  of  our  coal  supply, 
and  on  the  other  in  regard  to  the  physical  effects  of  prolonged 
hours  of  work.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  ha.ve  the  annual 
opportunity  of  finding  more  definitely  what  physical  facts  we  may 
assume  as  the  bases  for  economic  argument. 

Once  more — and  here  we  come  to  the  feature  which  distin- 
guishes our  science  from  the  work  of  so  many  of  the  other 
sections — Political  Economy,  as  Mill  has  taught  us,  also  assumes 
the  facts  of  human  nature,  but  human  nature  and  human  institu- 
tions vary  from  age  to  age,  and  among  different  races  and  in 
different  regions.  It  has  sometimes  been  a  complaint  against 
economic  science  that  it  assumes  a  certain  type  of  human  being 
as  though  it  were  universal,  and  that  it  also  takes  for  granted  the 
excellent  but  insular  institutions  under  which  we  live.  On  this 
jDoint  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  But  holding,  as  I  do, 
that  some  such  assumption  may  often  be  a  convenient  instrument 
for  scientific  investigation,  I  would  yet  urge  that  there  can  be  few 
better  correctives  to  possible  exaggeration  and  one-sidedness  (from 
the  undue  extension  of  our  hypothesis)  than  that  of  meeting  men 
who  are  habituated  to  different  temperaments  and  different  insti- 
tutions fi'om  our  OAvn,  e.g.,  to  the  habits  and  institutions  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  India.  This  Association  has  proved  to  be  a 
convenient  centre,  which  attracts  economists  from  other  lands.  It 
is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  welcome,  in  your  name,  the  visitors 
from  other  countries  wdio  have  honoured  us  by  joining  our  gather- 
ing to-day.  By  our  intercourse  with  them  we  may  surely  help  to 
correct  insular  prejudices,  which  are  hastily  formed  and  are  not 
unlikely  to  affect  our  assumptions  about  human  nature. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  the  task  of  presidents  of  this 
Section  to  deal,  in  an  opening  address,  with  some  fresh  economic 
»  J.  S,  Mill,  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  13. 
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problem  that  had  forced  itself  upon  public  attention  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  year.  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  if  I 
make  no  such  attempt  to-day.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have 
given  such  time  as  I  could  spare  from  clerical  duty  and  the  routine 
of  teaching  to  the  study  of  English  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
past,  and  I  have  made  no  pretence  of  keeping  myself  fully  in- 
formed about  the  burning  questions  of  the  pi'csent  day.  To  me 
the  barning  controversies  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  are  much 
more  fascinating,  because  we  generally  know"  how  they  ended,  and 
we  can  hope  to  decide  with  some  approximation  to  truth  who  was 
in  the  right  and  who  was  in  the  wrong,  or  how  far  both  were  in 
the  wrong.  But  after  all  English  history  is  continuous,  and  the 
economic  life  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
past.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  wholly  idle  if  I  try  to  set  before 
you,  however  broadly  and  superficially,  some  thoughts  about 
economic  affairs  to-day,  as  they  appear  to  one  who  has  spent  many 
hours  in  trying  to  habituate  himself  to  the  various  phases  of  economic 
life  and  opinion  in  England  during  stages  of  her  development 
which  have  passed  away  for  ever. 

I. 

During  the  century  which  succeeded  the  Crusades  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  rapid  development  of  English  industry  and 
commerce ;  and  if  we  ti-ied  for  a  little  to  place  ourselves  in 
thought  in  that  period,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  world  that 
was  strangely  like  and  yet  sti-angely  unlike  our  own.  The  dialect 
would  be  unfamiliar,  if  not  unintelligible ;  though  we  might 
recognise  the  well-known  churches  at  Westminster,  and  Salisbury, 
and  Durham,  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  with  the  open  fields 
would  be  monotonous,  the  houses  would  appear  mean  and  poor, 
and  most  of  the  towns  would  seem  to  be  big  and  sleepy  villages. 
"While  these  were  the  external  characteristics,  the  habits  of  thought 
would  strike  us  as  equally  strange,  since  each  village  and  each 
town  was  so  curiously  isolated  from  its  neighbours.  The  ideal  of 
good  management  in  every  village,  controlled  as  it  practically  was 
by  a  manorial  bailiff,  was  that  it  should  be  self-sufficing  and  supply 
its  own  wants  from  its  own  resources,  that  it  should  only  buy  from 
the  outside  world  what  it  could  not  produce  for  itself  and  could 
not  do  without,  and  should  only  sell  to  the  outside  world  what  it 
had  to  spare  as  a  surplus.  In  the  towns  which  were  becoming- 
centres  of  trade  there  was  more  enterprise,  but  it  was  carefully 
controlled  and  organised  so  as  to  minister  to  the  good  of   the 

*  Some  few,  like  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  never  come  to  an  end. 
It  was  decided  in  1697,  and  settled  in  1713  and  1763 ;  it  was  finally  laid  to  rest 
in  17S3,  but  it  seems  as  lively  as  ever. 
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particular  town.  No  business  man  hnd  a  wider  view ;  bis  town 
was  tbe  economic  unit,  and  alforded  tbc  means  by  wbicb  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  unimpeded  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was  the  economic  ideal,  and 
the  rivalry  of  two  towns  in  the  same  county,  like  Lincoln  and 
Boston,^  was  as  keen  as  the  jealousy  between  French  and  English 
fishermen  to-day.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  collective 
buying  of  foreign  wares  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  towns- 
men,* but  all  industry  and  commerce  were  organised  and  regulated 
under  municipal  authority  with  the  view  of  making  them  sub- 
servient to  the  advantage  of  the  town  where  they  were  carried  on. 
The  manner  in  which  the  townsmen  contributed  to  roj'al  taxation 
rendered  them  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  anyone  who  tried  to 
evade  his  fair  share  of  public  burdens  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
facilities  which  their  town  offered  for  carrying  on  his  ti'adc  without 
helping  to  discharge  the  public  obligations.  The  fact  remains  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  commerce  was  intensely  municipal,  that 
the  legal  foi-ms  which  were  in  vogue  for  recovering  debts  took  this 
municipal  t3^pe,  while  writers  on  political  and  economic  matters^ 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  city  was  the  sort  of  group  to  be  regu- 
lated and  taken  into  account. 

In  Tudor  times  this  local  and  municipal  economy  was  rapidly 
superseded  by  a  larger  system.  There  had  been  a  decided  growth 
of  national  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of  national  regulation  for  com- 
mei^ce  during  the  foui'teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  as  this 
larger  economic  life  developed  the  old  municipal  institutions  were 
to  some  extent  superseded.  In  some  cases  the  old  institutions 
had  come  to  be  cramping  and  positively  noxious,  so  that  industry 
sought  other  centres  and  commerce  betook  itself  to  new  channels. 
The  pi'ccise  story  of  the  growth  of  this  national  economic  life  in 
England  and  the  corresponding  decadence  of  the  old  municipal 
institutions  for  industry  and  commerce  is  not  easy  to  trace.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  change  was 
practically  complete  ;  and  the  subseqtient  development  of  economic 
life  can  be  most  easily  followed  when  we  look  at  it  from  a  national 
rather  than  a  municipal  standpoint.  From  that  time  onwards  there 
•was,  comparatively  speaking,  free  intercourse  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  each  district,  instead  of  being  an  isolated 
unit  organised  for  itself,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  tbe  first 
Edward,  was  treated  as  contributing  its  quota  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  nation ;  the  prosperity  of  England  as  a  whole,  and 
the  consequent  strength  of  England  as  a  political  power,'  were  the 

'  P.  Thompson,  "  History  of  Boston,"  54. 

*  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,"  V,  343. 

5  For  example,  compare  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  De  Eeglmine  Principum." 
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ideals  -svliicli  economists  kept  consciously  in  view,  and  which  guvo 
the  framework  for  all  their  pi-ojects  and  all  their  Avriting  on 
economic  topics. 

Here,  then,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  onwards,  we  have  to 
tleal  with  a  larger  economic  organism — the  Nation,  not  merely  the 
town,  but  we  .still  find  people  pursuing  the  old  economic  policy, 
though  they  applied  it  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  before. 
Their  leading  economic  idea  was  to  render  the  nation  self-sufficing; 
to  develop  its  resources,  to  procure  from  other  countries  what 
England  needed  and  could  not  produce  for  herself,  and  to  sell 
them  the  surplus  of  onr  native  commodities.  If  we  were  able  to 
open  a  new  market  for  English  exports  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  we  had  got  a  vent  for  our  surplus.  If  we  introduced  a  new 
industry,  like  the  silk  trade,  we  rejoiced  that  wc  could  now  hope 
to  supply  ourselves  with  this  article  instead  of  purchasing  it  from 
the  foreigner.  If  we  planted  a  colony  in  some  distant  region,  the 
trouble  and  expense  was  gladly  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the 
products  of  the  new  land  would  i-ender  us  independent  of  some 
supplies  from,  foreign  sources,  and  thus  subserve  the  economic  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  English  nation ;  the  encouragement  given  to 
tobacco  groAving  in  Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
supplies  which  reached  us  from  Spain,  is  a  case  in  point.  Just  as 
there  had  been  a  keen  rivalry  in  the  thirteenth  century  between 
neighboui'ing  towns,  so  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
there  was  the  keenest  rivalry  between  diiferent  nations,  a  rivaliy 
which  was  fundamentally  political,  but  which  affected  every  side 
of  economic  life,  since  it  was  recognised  that  wealth  supplied  the 
sinews  of  power.  The  whole  economic  skill  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  the  task  of  building  up  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  an  inde- 
pendent economic  organism,-  that  it  might  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  political  disputes  with  other  countries. 

II. 

The  national  scheme  of  economic  policy  is  not  so  unfamiliar  to 
us  as  the  municipal  scheme  which  it  superseded;  it  is  still  pursued 
in  many  countries,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  dominate  the  present 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  That  great  nation  aims  at 
being  self-sufficing,  and  at  dispensing  so  far  as  possible  with  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  other  lands.  This  nationalist  policy 
has  found  an  advocate  in  List,  who  has  stated  the  case  with  wide 
practical  knowledge  and  careful  discrimination  of  the  circumstances 
of  different  peoples.  But  for  England  and  Englishmen  that  policy 
is  dead.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  killed  it  so  far  as  wo  are 
concerned.  We  no  longer  contemplate  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  globe  ;  we  only  grumble  because  other  people  interpose  barriers 
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Avliicli  clicc-k  free  commercial  intorcnni-sc  between  all  parts  of  the 
known  Avorld.  The  fi-ce-traders  have  demonstrated  that  the  world 
as  a  wliole  will  be  better  provided  witli  material  goods  if  each 
nation  specialises  in  those  kinds  of  production  for  which  it  is 
particularly  adapted,  and  caters  for  the  rest  of  the  world  in  these 
departments.  We  have  given  up  all  idea  that  the  nation  should 
be  self-sufficing;  we  depend,  even  for  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  subsistence,  on  communication  Avith  other  countries;  we  produce 
with  direct  reference  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  and 
do  not  merely  export  a  surplus  which  we  cannot  advantageously 
use  ourselves.  So  far  as  our  economic  scheme  is  concerned,  we 
regard  England  as  part  of  a  greater  Avhole — not  as  an  independent 
national  organism,  but  as  one  portion  of  a  cosmopolitan  economic 
organism ;  we  desire  to  have  the  freest  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  for  on  this  our  very  life,  our  national  prosperity 
in  all  its  branches,  depends. 

It  seems  to  me,  thcu,  that  just  as  there  Avas  a  struggle  in 
England  between  the  municipal  scheme  of  economic  life  and  the 
national  one  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  so  there  is 
in  the  present  day  a  contest  all  the  world  over  betAveen  the  nation- 
alist economic  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  international  and 
cosmopolitan  scheme  Avhich  Ave  Englishmen  have  adopted  for 
economic  purposes  on  the  other.  I  have  argued  elsewhere''  that 
our  commercial  success  has  been  greatly  due  to  the  early  date  at 
AA'hich  a  national  economic  life  AA'as  developed  in  this  country;  and 
I  cauriot  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  regret  that  we  have  been  the 
first  among  the  nations  to  throAv  ourselves  heartily  into  the  cosmo- 
politan economic  scheme. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  period  of  tran- 
sition; of  course  every  period  is  in  a  sense  a  time  of  transition,  for 
the  woi'ld  never  does  stand  absolutely  still,  but  the  change  that  is 
going  on  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  to-day  is  something 
more  than  common ;  the  f  raracAA'ork  on  Avhich  English  policy  was 
fashioned  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  laid  aside,  and  all  our 
schemes  for  industry  and  commerce  are  being  devised  on  a  ncAV 
model  and  worked  out  on  a  larger  scale.  This  new  model  and 
larger  growth  are  affecting  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  those 
countries  which  Avould  fain  pursue  the  old  nationalist  economic 
scheme  cannot  escape  the  new  influence ;  international  and  cosmo- 
politan economic  forces  are  gradually  breaking  down  national 
exclusiveness  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 

(a.)  A  very  few  words  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  ■  There  is 
in   this   country  a  A'cry  large  formation   of   capital   every   year. 

"  "Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Canmcrce,"  2i',  413. 
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Mr.  Wilson'  traced  it  for  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  and 
Mr.  Giffen  has  calculated  it  for  more  recent  periods.  The  capital 
thus  formed  seeks  investment,  and  it  is  ready  to  flow  into  any 
channel  where  there  seems  a  reasonable  chance  of  profit.  It  is  not 
confined  by  national  barriers,  but  is  transferred  to  any  country, 
however  distant  or  however  uncivilised,  so  long  as  arrangements 
are  made  that  give  a  prospect  of  regular  or  of  handsome  profits. 
The  resources  of  distant  colonies,  of  South  American  republics,  and 
of  Egypt,  have  been  developed  by  capital  borrowed  in  England. 
There  are,  therefore,  moneyed  men  in  this  country  who  have  a 
stake,  and  are  directly  interested,  in  the  prosperity  of  many  lands 
they  have  never  seen.  Space  is  ignored,  patriotism  is  left  out  of 
sight,  and  capital  is  invested  wherever  there  is  an  apparent  promise 
of  profit. 

(b.)  Capital  tends  too  to  minimise  the  differences  between 
nations,  since  wherever  it  goes  it  tends  to  modify  the  fonns  of 
industrial  life.  Capital  introduces  new  methods  of  production,  for 
it  brines  machinery  and  thus  induces  the  labourer  to  spend  his 
whole  time  in  working  for  wages.  There  are  still  many  lands 
where  the  old  system  which  was  general  in  this  country  at  the  close 
of  last  century  holds  good  ;  and  where  the  artisan  supports  himself 
partly  by  labour  on  his  land  and  partly  by  his  trade.  But  indus- 
ti'ial  capital,  and  expensive  machinery,  and  factory  towns  are  not' 
compatible  with  such  conditions  of  life.  As  they  are  introduced 
the  old  domestic  system  and  the  family  life  maintained  by  bye- 
occupations  are  gradually  broken  up ;  the  artisan  becomes  wholly 
dependent  on  the  wages  he  earns  and  has  no  other  source  of 
income;  thus  social  life  tends  to  shape  itself  in  anew  form.  As 
capital  becomes  a  dominant  force  in  industry,  the  artisan  is  induced 
wholly  to  relinquish  agricultural  pursuits,  and  society  is  separated 
into  the  two  great  cla.<;ses  of  capitalists  who  employ  and  labourers 
who  earn  wages.  There  thus  comes  to  be  a  class  sympathy  between 
wage-earners  in  many  lands,  such  as  has  never  existed  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  their  difficulties  are  similar,  their  voting 
power  is  great,  and  their  aspirations  are  alike ;  with  many  of  them 
the  interest  of  their  own  class  in  other  lands  calls  forth  more  real 
sympathy  than  the  love  of  a  country  which  is  theirs  in  common 
with  the  classes  who  employ  them.  The  similarity  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  Western  Europe  was  recognised  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  when  he  invited  the  representatives  of 
various  powers  to  join  in  conference  on  the  Labour  problems.  In 
the  <vorld  of  labour,  as  in  the  investment  of  capital,  national  dif- 
ferences and  peculiarities  are  ceasing  to  be  of  much  importauce. 

'  "  Capital,  Currency,  and  Banking."     Preface. 
VOL.  LIV.       PART  IV.  2  Y 
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(c.)  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  decadence  of  nation, 
alist  economic  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  contrasting  the  attitude 
which  is  now  taken  by  the  mother  country  towards  the  colonies 
with  that  which  was  constantly  assumed  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  right  of  the  crown  to  tax  the  colonies  was  frequently 
questioned  or  resisted,  but  the  right  to  regulate  the  development 
of  the  colony  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  unchallenged  till  the  very  eve  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  present  day,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  blame 
a  Govei'nment  which  does  not  administer  its  colonial  affairs  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  colony  itself  and  its  inhabitants,  without 
attempting  to  render  it  economically  subservient  to  the  mother 
country  any  farther  than  jjuvely  colonial  considerations  seem  to 
demand.  Our  colonies  give  us  prestige  and  importance  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  they  form  a  ring  of  settlements  that  are  English  in 
language  and  habits  and  customs,  but  they  are  not  directly  subser- 
vient to  our  national  economic  inteiests,  for  they  may  encourage 
the  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  and  they  may  come  to  be  our 
rivals  in  neutral  markets. 

(d.)  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  international  movements  of  labour  are 
far  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  they  used  to  be.  Till  182o, 
English  artisans  were  positively  forbidden  to  emigrate,  either  to 
our  own  colonies  or  to  foreign  parts  ;  it  was  doubtful  if  engineers 
were  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  temporarily  to  set  up  machinery  they 
had  made.  Bat  the  legal  prohibition  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
new  facilities  for  travel  have  entirely  altered  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  classes.  There  is,  of  course,  some  little  hesitation  from 
differences  of  law  and  of  language  in  foreign  parts ;  but  the  Lan- 
cashire man  who  gets  a  good  offer  to  go  out  as  a  foreman  and 
organise  a  spinning  mill  in  Bombay,  is  not  likely  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  these  things.  He  has  got  a  good  opening  and 
he  will  take  his  chance  about  his  power  of  making  his  orders 
•understood. 

(e.)  One  consideration  which  helps  to  reconcile  an  Englishman 
to  such  a  life  abroad  is  the  frequency  of  intercommunication, 
together  with  the  excellence  of  the  postal  service  all  over  the  world. 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  such  international  organisation  is  in 
itself  a  noticeable  sign  of  the  tendency  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Postal  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  world  is  far 
cheaper  and  easier  than  it  was  between  different  parts  of  this 
country  sixty  years  ago.  National  barriers  offer  no  pi'actical 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  news  or  the  driving  of  bargains; 
mail  steamers  and  telegraphs  have  combined  to  produce  many 
changes  in  the  habits  of  business  men  in  the  present  day. 

(/.)   One  more  illustration  will  suffice.    For  many  articles  there 
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is  now  a  woi'ld-wule  market,  and  it  is  possible  to  speculate  -with  the 
view  of  engrossing  the  whole  available  stock  in  the  world,  at  any 
rate  so  as  to  be  able  to  rule  the  market.  Comers  in  cotton  may  Le 
looked  for  from  time  to  time.  Great  trusts  like  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  monopolise  an  article  of  common  consumptinn,  and  a 
Copper  Syndicate  has  run  its  course.  The  questions  whether  such 
speculations  are  likely  to  be  profitable  or  not,  and  whether  they  are 
public  dangers,  do  not  concei'n  us  now  ;  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  actual  commerce  in  the  present  day  we  find,  what  ma}-  be 
termed  cosmopolitan  speculation,  which  disi-egards  all  national 
differences  and  takes  account  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

These  symptoms  that  economic  life  in  the  present  day  is  break- 
inor  down  national  barriers  and  forming  international  connections 
of  every  kind  are  very  intei'esting.  I  know  that  they  are  not  the 
only  features  of  our  time  ;  there  is  a  revival  of  national  sentiment 
in  many  quarters,  and  national  aspirations,  if  they  are  more  than 
the  idlest  sentimentality,  involve  a  desire  to  create  economic  life 
that  is  national  too ;  in  many  lands  there  are  increasing  attempts  to 
protect  native  industry.  The  nationalists  of  1784  were  enthusiasts 
for  stimulating  native  industry  in  Ireland,  and  for  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  British  goods :  and  the  prospects  of  protection  do 
not  seem  to  daunt  the  advocates  of  home  rule  to-day.  Nationalism 
cannot  but  be  a  living  power  in  an  age  which  has  seen  the  union 
of  Italy  and  the  formation  of  the  German  empire.  I  do  not  ignoie 
these  facts  though  I  lay  stress  on  another  side,  and  say  that,  so  far 
as  industrial  lite  is  concerned,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  becoming  more 
and  more  cosmopolitan  and  international,  and  less  and  less  fettered 
by  national  barriers  all  over  the  world.  We  in  England  have  f(ir 
good  or  for  evil  committed  ourselves  to  the  cosmopolitan  scheme, 
and  have  definitely  and  deliberately  discarded  the  nationalisst 
system. 

III. 

1.  This  striking  change  in  economic  life  and  commercial  prac- 
tice must,  one  would  suppose,  be  reflected  sooner  or  later  iii 
economic  doctrine.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  felt  all  at  once ; 
economists,  like  other  men  of  science,  can  only  observe  what  has 
actually  occurred  and  reflect  upon  it.  The  science  grows  as  new 
forms  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  appear,  and  demand  that 
they  shall  be  taken  into  account.  But  we  can  at  least  see  tlie 
manner  in  which  modification  must  come  into  the  science  as  con- 
ceived by  Mill ;  in  accordance  with  these  new  phenomena  we  shall 
have  to  entertain  additional  hypotheses  about  human  nature  and 
human  institutions.  The  whole  science  is,  as  everyone  now  seems 
to  agree,  hypothetical.®  The  method  which  Ricardo  pursued  and 
8  Keynes,  "  Scope,"  209,  293. 
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Mill  formulated  has  been  generally  adopted  by  English  economists, 
and  tbey  are  ready  to  admit  that  all  their  I'esiilts  rest  on  certain 
assumptions  in  regard  to  the  physical  world  and  human  nature. 
But  while  the  facts  of  physical  nature  may  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  constant  for  the  period  of  human  life  on  the  globe,  the 
historian  knows  that  it  is  not  so  with  the  facts  of  human  nature ; 
human  institutions  and  the  characters  which  are  formed  by  them 
ai-e  modified  from  age  to  age ;  if  we  wish  to  study  the  econorair 
condition  of  any  actual  people  at  any  time,  we  must  work  with 
conceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  their  habits  of  life.  To  Mill  it 
seemed  sufficient  to  assume  a  single  type  of  human  nature — one  in 
which  self-interest  predominated  ;  and  one  kind  of  society — where 
free  competition  was  usual ;  all  other  economic  phenomena  he 
dismissed  as  unsusceptible  of  scientific  treatment.  But  we  do 
not  alter  the  logical  form  or  change  the  scientific  character  of  our 
study  if,  instead  of  framing  a  single  hypothesis  in  regard  to  human 
nature  and  society,  and  restricting  oui'  attention  to  such  phenomena 
as  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  connection  with  it,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  investigate  all  economic  phenomena  by  making  such 
assumptions  in  regard  to  men  as  are  appropriate  to  the  various 
ages  with  which  we  may  have  to  deal.  Professor  Edgeworth  has 
rightly  pointed  out  that  economists  often  blunder  in  treating 
something  as  constant  that  is  really  variable,^  and  I  should  like  to 
add  that  the  most  common  illustration  of  this  error  may  be  found 
in  arguments  which  seem  to  assume  that  human  nature  is  a  con- 
stant,^" and  that  the  variations,  even  in  long  periods,  may  be 
neglected.  Such  is  the  discussion  of  the  applicability  of  Ricardo's 
law,  with  all  it  involves,"  to  rents,  several  centuries  ago ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  meant  as  a  sort  of  scientific  witticism;  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  when  a  professor  of  the  dismal  science  is 
making  a  joke. 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  on  this  point  with  some  iteration ;  in  all 
economic  study  hypothesis  is  necessary ;  it  is  only  by  stating  some 
hypothesis  that  we  can  artificially  isolate  a  group  of  facts,  and  thus 
give  a  clear  explanation  of  a  portion  of  the  complicated  phenomena 
"which  go  to  make  up  human  society ;  only  by  carefully  stating  our 
hypotheses  can  we  avoid  the  dogmatism  with  which  economists 
are  so  often  charged  ;  since  by  putting  fomvard  the  condition  we 
assume,  we  are  also  stating  the  limits  within  which  our  conclusions 
hold  good.  In  reasoning  from  assumed  premisses  we  may  obtain 
conclusions  that  have  demonstrative  certainty  and  state  laws  which 

'  "  Matlu'tnatical  Psychics,"  p.  127,  note. 
'"  JIarshall,  "  Present  Position,"   15. 

"  See  my  article,  "  What  did  our  Forefathers  mean  by  Rent  ?"  "  Lippincott's^ 
"  Magazine,"  February,  ISiiO. 
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have  universal  validity'-  in  any  sphere  we  can  think  about,  even  if 
there  is  no  place  or  time  where  the  conditions  on  which  they 
depend  are  realised,  so  that  these  laws  have  nothing  corresponding' 
to  them  in  any  actual  existence.  Oiu-  results  may  have  no  material 
truth,  even  though  they  have  universal  validity.  The  pursuit  of 
such  speculations  may  be  most  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline,  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  they  may  assist  us  to  see  how  many 
matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  wish  to  make  our 
investigations  of  actual  phenomena  exhaustive.  But  if  we  are 
careful  that  our  hypotheses  about  human  nature  shall  not  be 
arbitrary,  but  shall  have  as  much  appro ^jriateness  as  possible  to 
actual  men  and  women  in  some  actual  place  at  some  actual  time, 
we  get  conclusions  that  are  not  only  universally  valid  in  form,  but 
that  also  serve  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  for  investigating 
facts.  We  may  assume  that  people  are  grouped  in  nations,  and 
that  each  individual  acts  out  of  pure  self-interest;  or  we  may 
assume  that  people  are  grouped  in  families,  and  always  act  from  a 
sense  of  duty  in  adhering  to  known  customs ;  in  either  case  we 
can  state  laws  that  have  universal  validity  on  the  assumed  con- 
ditions ;  but  for  purposes  of  empirical  investigation,  one  hypothesis 
is  more  convenient  for  studying  the  actual  facts  in  western  Europe, 
and  the  other  is  more  convenient  for  studying  the  actual  facts  on 
the  Russian  steppes ;  they  are  not  equally  appropriate  to  both 
groups  of  economic  phenomena. 

As  Dr.  Whewell  pointed  out  in  excellent  terms,"  the  pi-ogress 
of  empirical  science  demands  the  employment  of  appropriate  con- 
ceptions :  but  an  illustration  may  enforce  this  necessity  in  regard 
to  economic  investigation.  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  anxious  to 
get  a  few  statistics  about  the  growth  of  British,  shipping  during 
last  century,  and  I  turned  to  the  beautiful  "  Statistical  Atlas " 
which  was  published  by  William  Playfair,  who  first  applied  the 
graphic  method  to  statistics.  But  1  found  that  his  careful  diagrams 
were  useless  for  my  purpose,  and  I  think  I  may  add  for  any  possible 
]iurpose.  He  has  arranged  all  his  facts  with  the  view  of  showing 
in  the  clearest  manner  how  the  balance  of  trade  stood  between 
Great  Britain  and  each  of  the  other  countries  with  which  we  had 
commercial  dealings,  and  he  thus  demonstrated  whether  any  branch 
was  a  losing  or  a  gaining  trade.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote  the 
unwisdom  of  this  way  of  looking  at  things  had  been  clearly 
exposed,  but  he  had  failed  to  move  with  the  times,  and  the  work 
on  which  he  spent  so  much  labour  was  simply  thrown  away.  He 
only  serves  as  a  warning  to  other  economists,  lest  by  adhering 
rigidly  to  habits  of  thought  which  have  ceased  to  be  appropriate 
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to  the  chanocing  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce,  their  inves- 
tisrations  and  reflections  should  be  out  of  touch  with  actual  life, 
and  should  all  too  soon  find  their  place  in  the  limbo  of  misapplied 
erudition. 

(o.)  To  my  mind  the  cosmopolitan  and  international  character 
of  industry  and  commerce  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  by  economists.  They  inherit  the  conception  of  mankind 
as  grouped  for  economic  purposes  in  nations,  and  they  adhere  to  it 
very  closely.  Adam  Smith  did  much  to  break  the  old  spell  and  to 
show  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try  and  build  up  an  indepen- 
dent national  economic  life,  but  he  was  still  under  the  thraldom  of 
the  old  phrases.  He  still  spoke  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
treated  the  nation  as  the  economic  unit.  List "  does  indeed  speak 
of  Adam  Smith  as  concerned  with  a  world-wide  economy,  but  this 
is  hardly  correct ;  he  describes,  not  a  cosmopolitan  system,  but 
economic  principles  that  would  serve  for  any  nation — they  are 
liationalist  still.  Cobden  and  the  free  traders  took  the  same 
standpoint;  they  thought  of  the  nation  as  an  economic  whole; 
they  hoped  that  unimpeded  intercourse  would  bi*ing  about  more 
friendly  feeling  between  nations ;  the}'  anticipated  a  great  brother- 
hood in  which  each  nation  should  be  a  member ;  but  Cobden  was 
intensely  nationalist  and  intensely  patriotic.*^  The  intercourse  has 
come  about,  but  it  has  not  drawn  nations  more  closely  together  as 
nations;  it  has  drawn  the  elements  which  composed  separate  nations 
into  new  relationships  so  as  to  form  cosmopolitan  ties  and  interests, 
and  to  break  down  national  baiTiers  and  weaken  national  senti. 
ments.  Neither  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  nor  the 
political  economy  of  Richard  Cobden  took  much  account  of  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  economic  life ;  it  has  sprung  up  since 
their  time,  but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  take  account  of  it,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  our  science  are 
appropriate  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  phenomena  of  the 
present  day.  We  need  to  think  more  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  for 
the  practical  economic  interests  of  the  present  are  no  longer  so 
exclusively  national  as  they  used  to  be.  The  nation  will  doubtless 
continue  to  have  great  importance  for  many  economic  purposes, 
just  as  under  the  nationalist  regime  municipalities  have  been  useful 
organisations,  which  have  at  present  an  increasing  importance. 
But  the  reality  of  the  change  is  most  obvious  when  we  remember 
the  diminished  importance  of  national  prosperity  with  reference 
to  the  sources  of  taxation.  In  days  when  national  prosperity 
was  the  recognised  basis  of  national  power,  Parliament  desired  to 
increase  the  "funds"  from  which  it  conld  draw  for  the  expenses 
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of  the  realm.  For  this  purpose  the  limits  of  the  nation  have 
ceased  to  be  of  exclusive  importance.  Capital  flows  into  all  lands, 
and  the  income  returns  to  London,  and  the  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioners collect  their  quota  with  remorseless  impartlalitj.  English 
capital  invested  in  the  United  States  pays  income  tax  in  just  the 
same  way  as  capital  invested  here  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
revenue  is,  to  some  extent,  dissociated  from  the  development  of 
our  own  national  resources  or  the  material  prosperity  of  our  own 
realm.  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  modern  life  which  was 
first  clearly  brought  out,  as  I  believe,  by  Sir  Chai'les  Wood  in  his 
Budget  speech'*'  of  1847.  The  decreasing  importance  of  national 
prosperity  for  political  purposes  presents  an  analogy  with  the 
decline  of  municipal  economy.  In  old  days  the  townsmen  had 
been  bound  together  by  their  obligations  to  contribute  to  the  royal 
exchequer ;  it  was  this  that  united  the  municipalities  into  a  single 
body  for  economic  purposes.  Their  decline  coincided  with  the 
development  of  a  national  system  of  taxation,  which  in  turn  called 
forth  a  system  of  fostering  the  nationarl  sources  of  wealth.  There 
was  a  great  advance  in  economic  doctrine  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  was  losing  its  old  form  and  men  began  to  deal  with  national 
and  not  merely  with  civic  interests,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  do  well  to  let  national  wealth  take  a  subordinate  place  in 
our  economic  discussions,  and  to  frame  our  inquiries  with  direct 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  economic  changes  on  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

(b.)  At  all  events,  the  assumption  in  regard  to  individual 
human  nature,  which  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  made  in  current 
economic  treatises,  requires  to  be  reconsidered.  The  isolated 
individual,  who  acts  out  of  self-interest,  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  economics,  implicitly  at  least ;  for  we  still  hear  about  the 
measurement  of  motives  which  act  on  the  individual  will  as  if 
they  were  the  sole  object  of  scientific  economic  study,  not  merely 
a  single  though  an  important  factor.  Motives  which  afi^ect  the 
collective  will  of  an  association  act  in  a  different  plane  and  cannot 
be  easily  co-ordinated  with  the  others ;  the  individual  self-interest 
of  the  workman  and  the  collective  interest  of  the  trade  union  to 
which  he  belongs  often  conflict,  and  most  economists  have  found 
it  convenient  to  leave  these  associated  and  corporate  movements 
in  the  background,  and  to  justify  themselves  for  concentrating 
attention  on  individualist  motives  by  the  assertion  that  "  now,  as 
"  ever,  the  main  body  of  movement  depends  on  the  deep,  silent, 
"  strong  stream  of  the  tendencies  of  normal  distribution  and  ex- 
"  change."  It  is,  of  course,  the  simplest  assumption  to  make,  and 
for  short  periods  in  recent  times  it  may  be  sufficiently  satisfactory; 
««  "Hansard,"  xc,  318,  320. 
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but  there  is  a  danger  of  falling  into  grave  error  if  we  rely  on  this 
assumption  for  simplicity's  sake,  and  take  individual  earnings  to 
giiuge  the  labourer's  standard  of  comfort  in  different  centuries  of 
English  history."  It  is  not  difficult  to  generalise  from  the  past 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  by  isolating 
the  individual,  is  less  inappropriate  now  than  it  has  been  in  some 
earlier  ages ;  that  may  be  granted  at  once.  Individualism,  like 
nationalism,  will  doubtless  be  an  important  economic  category  for 
many  purposes,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  even  as  widely  appro- 
priate in  England  now  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  tide 
of  legislation  was  dominated  by  laissez  faire  and  the  Combination 
Laws  were  repealed  ?  Is  it  so  dominant  in  these  days  of  capitalist 
trusts  and  labour  leagues  as  to  be  the  most  appropriate  conception 
with  which  to  study  all  economic  phenomena  in  our  own  country 
in  the  present  day? 

One  disadvantage  about  this  mode  of  treatment  is  that  we 
really  know  so  little  about  the  isolated  individual  and  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  other  isolated  individuals ;  the  mere  statement 
brings  out  the  difficulty.  Our  assumptions  regarding  such  human 
nature  could  only  be  a  satisfactory  basis  for  argument  if  they 
tallied  with  observations  made  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  so 
as  to  form  the  basis  for  a  valid  induction  like  the  great  argument 
of  Malthus  in  his  Essay.  As  Mr.  Keynes  has  admirably  pointed 
out,  the  value  of  the  deductive  method  as  a  means  of  studying 
actual  economic  phenomena  depends  on  the  inductive  determina- 
tion of  premisses. ^^  But  in  regard  to  the  unfettered  action  of 
individuals  there  can  be  no  such  induction,  for  there  are  no  cases 
to  observe.  If  we  wish  to  state  abstract  principles  of  individual 
human  action  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  another  method — to 
take  a  type  of  human  nature  and  analyse  it,  and  it  is  on  this  line 
that  economists  proceed  in  fi-aming  their  fundamental  assumption 
about  individual  human  nature.  Beutham,  manj  years  ago, 
attempted  to  analyse  the  motives  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  man,  and  reduced  them  all  to  quantities  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mill  demonstrated  the 
insufficiency  of  this  analysis,  and  showed  that  we  must  take 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  differences  into  account;''  and 
in  economics  it  is  specially  necessary  to  attend  to  qualitative 
distinctions.  It  is  far  less  important  to  measure  the  force  of  self- 
interest  than  to  distinguish  the  cases  where  self-interest  coincides 
with  family  welfare  and  national  prosperity,  and  those  where  it 
does  not.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  recognise  the  importance  of  qualitative 
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as  well  as  qnantitative  distinctions  in  discussing  the  motives 
which  influence  men  in  their  material  concerns.  But  some  i-ecent 
economists  seem  satisfied  that  a  defective  analysis  is  good  enough 
for  them ;  the  crude  method  which  Bentham  suggested  has  been 
adopted  by  Jevons;^  the  quantitative  analysis  of  individual 
motives  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  principal  work  of  an 
economist ;  writers  still  discuss  quanta  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of 
utility  and  disutility ;  and  the  individual,  as  Bentham  analysed 
him,  is  still  a  fundamental  conception  in  current  economic 
treatises.  "Put  a  penny  in  the  slot  and  the  model  will  work." 
Society  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  similar 
individuals,  whose  actions  can  all  be  represented  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  Benthamite  analysis  of  motives.  Such  a  con- 
ception  of  society  is  surely  out  of  date  to-day. 

Very  fruitful  results  have  certainly  been  obtained  by  those 
economists  who  have  not  busied  themselves  about  measuring 
supposititious  motives,  and  who  do  not  assume  that  man  is  an 
isolated  self-interested  individual.  Frederic  Le  Play  regards  the 
family  as  the  most  convenient  unit  for  economic  observations, 
both  in  the  advanced  and  the  primitive  societies ;  he  has  dis- 
tinguished the  diffei'ent  types  of  family  and  their  social  import- 
ance with  rare  acuteness,  and  he  has  set  forth  with  admirable 
judgment  their  respective  characters  as  elements  in  society. 
Tliough  too  little  known  in  England  his  work  does  not  stand 
alone,  for  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  monumental  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  dwellers  in  East  London  is  based  on  a  number  of 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  families.  In  the 
family  there  is  a  natui'al  social  and  economic  unit,  which  was  of 
much  actual  importance  before  English  municipalities  ai'ose,  and 
before  English  national  life  asserted  itself  in  economic  affairs. 
The  family  is  a  natural  unit  which  is  destined  to  survive  even  if 
our  national  industry  and  commerce  are  more  and  more  merged  in 
cosmopolitan  and  international  progress. 

2.  When  I  thus  criticise  the  fundamental  conceptions  and 
assumptions  of  current  economic  science,  as  very  imperfectly 
appropriate  to  the  actual  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  to- 
day, I  fear  I  may  be  charged  with  misrepresenting  the  work  of 
recent  economists.  To  this  charge  I  am  ready  to  plead  guilty  at 
once;  I  think  it  very  likely  I  have  misrepresented  them,  and  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  not  done  it  carelessly  or  deli- 
berately— I  have  sedulously  endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  The  fault 
lies  not  with  me,  but  with  writers  who,  when  they  leave  their 
studies  and  translate  their  formulae  into  the  language  of  common 
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life,  forget  that  they  have  to  do  with  stui)id  people ;  thej  claim  a 
liberty  to  alter  their  definitions  from  time  to  time  as  the  exig'encies 
of  their  arijumont  shall  require,  and  they  do  not  take  sufficient 
pains  to  state  clearly  and  fully  what  their  assumptions  are.  Despite 
my  best  endeavours,  I  may  not  always  succeed  in  following  them 
and  reconciling  their  apparent  inconsistencies.  Ricardo,  as  Pro- 
fessor Mar.shall  excellently  says,'^^  made  "the  g:reat  error  of  taking 
"  for  granted  that  his  readers  would  supply  those  conditions  that 
"  were  present  to  his  own  mind."  "  He  changes  fi'om  one  hypo- 
"  thesis  to  another  without  giving  notice."  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  second  point  on  which  an  historian  may  be  inclined  to  insist : 
thn.t  since  human  nature  and  institutions  change  so  Tnuch,  it  is  most 
important  that  our  hypotheses  regarding  them  should  he  stated  fully 
avd  clearly.  Unless  we  do  so  we  are  not  able  to  keep  quite  clearly 
before  us  the  limits  within  which  our  arguments  are  applicable  to 
actual  life ;  but  when  our  hypotheses  are  clearly  stated,  we  can  see 
directly  how  far  our  reasoning  is  irrelevant  to  some  past  condition 
of  society,  or  how  far  it  would  become  inapplicable  if  human  nature 
were  to  change  for  the  better.  Just  because  economic  reasoning  is 
hypothetical  and  the  results  are  universal  in  form,  hasty  readers 
are  apt  to  forget  the  comparatively  narrow  area  and  short  time  of 
actual  life  to  which  any  single  hypothesis  is  really  appropriate,  and 
the  limits  within  which  economic  generalisations  are  approximately 
true ;  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  undue  extension  of  prin- 
ciples that  have  universal  validity,  as  if  they  had  therefore  a  wide 
range  of  applicability.  By  clearly  stating  our  hypotheses,  we  may 
secure  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  modern  economic 
science  and  push  the  refinements  of  theory  far  farther,  while  we 
shall  keep  well  before  us  the  hypothetical  character  and  limited 
applicability  of  our  conclusions,  so  that  we  need  fear  no  apparent 
conflict  either  with  the  facts  furnished  by  history  or  with  the  ideals 
which  moralists  may  be  endeavouring  to  realise. 

Ricardo,  Senior,  and  some  of  those  who  have  followed  them, 
have  not  been  careful  to  state  exactly  what  they  assumed.  This 
neglect  was  often  very  excusable  in  Ricardo,  especially  when  he 
assumed  things  that  were  prominent  and  well-known  features  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  his  day.  He  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  state  some  assumption,  because  it  was  so  clear  to  common  sense 
that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  put  it  on  paper.  But  if  there 
is  any  lesson  that  history  teaches  us,  it  is  that  nothing  is  so  well 
known  that  we  can  assume  it  will  always  be  well  known  and  does 
not  need  to  be  explained.  William  the  Conqueror  frained  an 
elaborate  scheme  f  jr  the  taxation  of  England,  and  recorded  the 
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results  in  "  Domesday  Book."  He  said  that  every  place  was  to 
pay  according  to  hides.  This  place  was  rated  at  so  many  hides  and 
that  other  at  so  many  more  or  less.  But  what  was  a  hide  ?  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  that,  because  it  was  obviously  a 
thing  that  everybody  knew ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  a 
thing  that  everybody  had  forgotten,  and  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  is  being  gradually  recovered.  But  William  the  Conqueror 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  foresee  all  that,  or  to  know  that,  in  the 
interests  of  historical  research,  he  ought  to  have  given  a  plain 
definition  of  the  everyday  language  which  he  used. 

In  much  the  same  way  Ricardo  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee 
that  within  half  a  century  after  he  wrote  there  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary agricultural  revolution ;  he  lived  before  the  days  of 
thorough  draining,  when  high  farming  was  still  in  an  experimental 
stage ;  in  his  time  English  agriculture  was  still  mainly  extensive. 
If  prices  promised  well  the  farmer  would  plough  more  ground  and 
bring  a  larger  area  under  crop  ;  if  prices  ruled  low,  the  worst  land 
would  go  out  of  cultivation.  There  were  many  fields  which  were 
actually  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  were  left  waste  after  the 
fall  of  prices  in  1816.  Ricardo  and  Ricardo's  readers  would  have 
the  clearest  picture  before  them  of  the  agricultural  conditions  he 
assumed  when  his  "  Principles  "  were  published  in  1817.  It  is  said 
that  his  theory  of  rent  does  not  apply,  without  modification,  to 
new  countries  which  have  been  developed  since  he  wrote,  or  to  old 
conditions  of  society  of  which  he  was  unaware,  or  to  the  highly 
intensive  farming  that  has  been  developed  since  he  died.  Veiy 
likely  it  does  not ;  it  would  be  very  odd  if  it  did ;  surely  a  man 
may  get  the  credit  of  giving  an  admirable  explanation  of  the  facts 
before  him  even  if  the  terms  he  used  do  not  directly  apply  to 
facts  which  were  about  to  come  into  being  subsequently.  As  his 
reasoning  is  hypothetical,  it  has  universal  validity  in  form,  but 
Ricardo  was  far  too  good  a  logician  to  suppose  that  it  therefore 
had  general  applicability  to  all  places  and  times.  If  he  had  only 
stated  the  conditions  he  assumed — conditions  which  were  obvious 
to  him  and  might  be  easily  discerned  by  us  if  we  chose — the  value 
of  his  explanation,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  is  true,  would 
have  been  clear. 

(6.)  Somewhat  similar  and  similarly  excusable  carelessness  was 
shown  by  those  economists  among  whom  the  doctrine  of  a  wages 
fund  grew  up."^  They  did  not  define  it  as  fixed,  but  they  thought 
and  argued  about  it  as  though  it  was  fixed  owing  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  their  times  which  they  implicitly  assumed.  So 
far  as  real  wages  are  concerned  and  the  available  "fund"  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  this  was  restricted  by  the  operation  of  the  cona 
laws  :  it  could  not  be  easily  increased  as  a  matter  of  fact.  So  far 
as  money  payments  for  labour  were  concerned,  the  additional  outlay 
which  the  capitalist  was  prepared  to  make  for  wages  was  also 
closely  restricted  in  the  great  trades  of  the  country.  In  the  textile 
trades  machinery  was  being  introduced  but  slowly ;  the  contest 
between  hand  combing  and  machine  combing  had  still  to  be  fought, 
and  the  power  loom  was  beginning  to  be  a  practical  success,  not 
only  in  cotton  weaving,  but  in  the  ancient  and  staple  trades  of  the 
country.  The  expense  of  machine  weaving  could  be  definitely 
calculated,  and  if  the  expense  of  production  by  paying  hand  labour 
came  up  to  it  then  the  power  loom  would  be  introduced,  and  the 
weavers  thrown  out  of  employment,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
needed  to  mind  the  machines.  Th3  expense  of  the  machine  pro- 
duction of  a  given  quantity  of  cloth  was  a  "wages  fund."  This 
wages  fund  was  practically  fixed,  and  was  divided  between  the 
large  numbers  who  applied  tor  employment,  and  among  whom  the 
work  was  "  spread  out."  We  may  be  thankful  that  these  condi- 
tions have  passed  away,  but  we  need  not  denounce  those  who 
formulated  a  theory  of  wages,  which  was  on  the  whole  applicable 
to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  because  these  times  have  changed, 
and  it  is  no  longer  so  applicable  to  ours.  The  great  English  econo- 
mists of  the  early  part  of  this  century  gave  excellent  explanations 
of  the  industrial  phenomena  with  which  they  were  familiar ;  their 
error — and  a  very  excusable  error — lay  in  not  stating  the  conditions 
they  assumed,  and  thus  indicating  the  limits  within  which  their 
doctrine  could  be  considered  to  hold  good. 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  a  long  time  in  saying  very  little  ;  yet  it 
is  not  unneces.sary  to  insist  that  we  shall  have  the  best  chance  of 
advancing  economic  science  if  we  try  to  make  sure,  at  least  for 
ourselves,  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  well  to 
be  clear  how  far  we  are  dealing  with  reasonings  that  have  a  merely 
formal  validity  and  universality,  and  how  far  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  If  we  are  to  preserve  and  develop  econo- 
mics on  all  its  sides,  both  as  a  formal  science  which  deals  with  the 
relations  between  economic  units  of  all  kinds,  and  as  an  instrument 
for  investigating  actual  facts  and  understanding  them  better,  then 
we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  our  hypotheses  are  appropriate  to 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  and  most  anxious  in  our  endeavour  to 
state  fully  the  conditions  we  assume. 
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I. — Report  of  the  " Behirn  of  Bates  of  Wages  in  the  Mines  and 
Quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom."  By  Dr.  R.  Giffen.  [Par- 
liamentarj  Paper.     C-6455.] 

"  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  herevvith  the  third  volume  of 
the  results  of  the  census  of  wages,  which  was  one  of  the  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March,  1886,  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  relatincr  to  labour.  The  first  and  second  volumes,  already- 
issued,  dealt  with  the  'principal'  and  'minor'  textile  trades  re- 
spectively, and  the  present  one  deals  wdth  the  mines  and  quarries 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fourth  volume,  w^hicli  will  give  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople  employed  by  local  and  police 
authorities  and  gas  and  water  companies,  is  awaiting  completion, 
and  a  further,  or  fifth  volume,  relating  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
metal  and  engineering  trades,  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

"  The  Department  has  still  to  re^et  that  the  small  staff  placed 
at  its  disposal  has  been  unable  to  prepare  for  publication  with  the 
speed  desirable  the  returns  collected  during  1886-88.  It  was  only 
in  the  year  1888  that  it  was  possible  to  begin  to  digest  the  returns 
received,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  work,  which  is  of  a 
novel  character,  have  necessitated  a  very  considerable  correspond- 
ence— nearly  every  return  having  to  be  written  about  on  two  or 
more  points.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  care  expended  in 
the  compilation  of  the  returns  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
tables  of  rates  of  wages  which  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  well 
tested  facts.  Such  tables  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  in  any  future  investigations  that  may  be  made  either 
officinlly  or  by  means  of  private  enterprise. 

"  The  system  pursued  in  obtaining  the  results  given  in  the 
annexed  tables  was  fully  explained  in  the  report  w^hich  accom- 
panied the  tables  relating  to  the  principal  textile  trades,  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  hei-e  the  main  points  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  figures 
herewith  published.  A  form  of  return  was  sent  to  the  employers 
of  labour  at  mines  and  quarries.  The  first  page  of  the  form  was 
designed  principally  to  ascertain  the  total  amounts  paid  in  wages 
to  workpeople  in  a  complete  yenr,  and  also  the  amounts  paid  and 
numbers  employed  in  the  maximum  and  minimum  weeks  of  that 
year.  So  that  not  only  was  the  total  annual  amount  of  wages 
asked  for,  but  also  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed and  in  the  total  weekly  earnings.  Taken  altogether,  the 
information  obtained  on  this  part  of  the  form  has  been  found 
invaluable   in  completing   and  verifying  the   particulars   in    the 
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detailed  part  of  the  return.  In  the  second  part  a  list  of  all  the 
various  classes  of  workpeople  was  prii  ted,  and  the  employer  was 
asked  to  state  the  number  of  each  class  employed,  too^ether  with 
the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  each  class  in  a  full  week, 
exclusive  of  overtime,  of  which,  however,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  very  little  worked,  and  that  mainly  in  connexion  with  repairs. 
Separate  details  were,  of  cour.se,  required  for  men,  lads,  women, 
and  girls,  as  well  as  for  '  time '  and  '  piece '  workers. 

"  Tiie  object  of  this  part  of  the  return  was  to  show  in  detail  not 
merely  the  rates  of  wfiges  paid  for  each  class  of  work,  but  also 
the  proportionate  numbers  employed  at  each  occupation.  The  two 
parts  of  the  return  bear  a  relation  to  each  otiier,  and,  in  a  geneial 
way,  are  a  check  one  upon  the  other.  While  the  detailed  part 
shows  the  rates  of  wages  for  a  week  of  normal  work,  and  if 
multiplied  by  fifty-two  would  give  a  rate  for  the  whole  year,  the 
other  part  gives  the  actual  earnings  for  the  whole  year,  which 
will  approximate  to  the  normal  rate,  though  not  likely  to  be 
exactly  the  same.  There  was  a  further  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  incidentally  arising  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
compiled.  The  rates  of  wages  and  other  particulars  in  returns 
coming  fi-oni  the  same  neighbourhood  were  posted  up  under  each 
occupation,  so  that  any  extreme  rates,  either  high  or  low,  could  be 
readily  noticed,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  such  rates  have 
been  either  verified  or  altered  after  correspondence.  The  depart- 
ment have  again  to  thank  the  employers,  managers,  and  others 
who  have  taken  very  considerable  trouble,  not  only  in  making  out 
the  original  returns,  but  in  replying  to  the  numerous  inquiries 
whi('h  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  elucidate  or 
verify  the  details  given  therein. 

"  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  every  case  net  rates  of  wages 
are  given  in  all  the  tables.  That  is  to  say,  wherever  a  coal  hewer 
or  any  other  class  of  workman  had  to  pay  somebody  to  assist  him 
with  his  work,  or  had  to  submit  to  any  deductions  from  his  gross 
earnings  on  account  of  being  supplied  with  such  articles  as  powder, 
oil,  candles,  &c.,  or  for  the  sharpening  of  his  tools,  all  such  pay- 
ments have  been  deducted  from  his  total  earnings  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  iiet  sum  available  for  private  use. 

"  There  is  one  further  preliminary  remark  that  may  be  made. 
The  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  tables  for  a  full  week.  This 
does  not,  however,  always  meaii  six  days,  a  full  week  being  some- 
times represented  by  five  or  five  and  a  half  days,  especially  in  the 
case  of  coal  hewers  and  other  miners.  In  many  returns  the  rates 
of  wages  per  day  were  given,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
■what  was  usually  considered  a  full  week  before  converting  the 
day  rates  into  weekly  rates  of  wages.  Further,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  because  weekly  wages  are  given  in  the  detailed 
tables,  that  therefore  the  workpeople  were  always  paid  weekly. 
In  such  industries  as  metalliferous  mining  and  slate  getting  and 
making,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  on  the  contract  or  piece- 
work system,  and  monthly  settlements  were  very  common — the 
month  being  one  of  four  we<  ks.  In  these  trades,  as  well  as  in  the 
coal  mining,  granite  quarrying,  and  stone  quarrying  industries, 
wages  were  also  paid  fortnightly. 
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"  It  remains  to  be  considered  liow  fai"  tlie  returns  received  are 
representative  of  the  trades  concerned.  Jud;.i"ing  by  the  follow  ino^ 
table,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  large  samples  of  the  rates  of 
wages  j)aid  in  the  \vhole  tiade  have  htin  sent  to  the  department: — 


Sclieilulcs 
Issued. 

Scliedules  Ketnriied. 

Trades. 

Number. 

Per  Cunt,  of 
Issues. 

Coal,  iron  ore,  and  ironstone  mines.... 
Metalliferous  mines  

1,910 

778 

17 

178 

123 

945 

20 

323 

96 

6 

56 

39 

151 

7 

17 

Shale  mines  aiul  paraffin  oil  works... 
Slate  mines  and  quarries  

35 
31 
32 

Granite  quarries  and  works 

Stone  quarries    

China  clay  and  china  stone  works  .... 

35 

"  The  percentages  shown  in  the  table  are  really  smaller  than 
the  true  proportions,  for  the  total  number  of  schedules  issued 
includes  applications  made  in  error,  owing  to  necessarily  imperfect 
directories. 

"  The  proportion  of  workpeople  covered  by  the  returns  to  tlie 
totals  employed  in  the  trades  may  be  assumed  to  be  quite  as  large 
as,  if  not  larger  than,  the  proportion  of  schedules  returned  to 
schedules  issued.  Unfortunately  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
trades  here  dealt  with  cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness as  for  the  textile  trades,  where  the  factory  returns  gave 
a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  numbers  employed,  but  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  particulars  for  coal  and  metalliferous  mines  and 
for  another  branch  of  the  mining  industry: — 

Comparison  of  the  Numbers  of  Workpeople  included  in  tlie  accompanying 
Returns,*  with  the  Total  Numbers  Einployed,  according  to  the  Mineral 

Statistics  o/"1886. 


Name  of  Trade.* 


Total  E'liployed,  i   .Numbers  ^riveii 
accordiiisi  to  •     u ,,     „, 

„.      '^1  in  Kales  ot 

Mineral 

Statistics.  VV  ages  Returns. 


Proportion 

returned  to 

Total  Kniployed. 


Coal  and  metalliferous  mines  (in- 
cluding slate  mines)  t    

Shale  mines  in  East  Scotland  


Per  cut. 
16 

43 


*  No  comparison  can  be  given  for  the  slate,  granite,  and  stone  quarries,  and 
china  clay  works. 

t  Except  shale  mines  in  East  Scotland. 

"  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  returns  received  are  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  true  average,  when  dealt  with  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

"  Coal,  Iron  Ore,  and  Ironstone  Mines. 

"  The  coal  and  iron  mining  trades  are  by  far  the  most  important 
industries  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  propo.sed  to  examine 
the  figuies  relating  to  them  in  some  detail,  so  as  to  brins;  out 
certain  points  that  may  be  of  interest.     As  pre\'iously  stated,  the 
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schedules  issued  were  1,910,  and  the  number  returned  323,  or  17 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  issued.  The  returns  gave  the  rates 
of  wages  for  78,646  workpeople.  Of  this  number  no  less  than 
67,429,  or  85*7  per  cent.,  were  men,  10,729,  or  I3'6  per  cent.,  were 
lads  and  boys,  the  women  and  girls  numbering  488  only,  or  0*7  per 
cent.  In  tlie  textile  trades  the  proportion  of  female  labour  was 
very  large,  whereas  in  the  raining  and  quarrying  trades  very  few 
females  are  employed,  and  those  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  only, 
all  work  underground  being  done  exclusively  by  males  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  enactments. 

"  The  total  amount  returned  as  paid  in  wages  in  1885  was 
4,080,207/.,  and  this  amount,  when  divided  by  the  total  number 
employed  at  October,  1886,  namely,  78,646,  gives  an  average 
annual  amount  of  52/.  per  head.  Detailed  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  first  of  the  appendix  tables  (omitted),  but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  repeat  some  portion  of  that  table  here,  arranging 
the  districts,  of  which  there  are  16,  in  descending  order,  according 
to  the  annual  amount  per  head. 

Statement  showing  the  Districts  above,  at,  and  below  the  Average  Annual 
Wage  respectively. 


Number  nnd  Name  of  District. 

Numbers. 

Annual  \i»W  per 
Heail. 

Above  Average  (52Z.). 

2,023 
4,535 

G,682 
2,844 

£ 
64 

59 

55 
54 

2.  Cumberland  and  north-west  LaucasMre  "1 

(Furness) J 

13.  Mid-Scotland    (Lanark,    Stirling,    and") 
Dumbarton) J 

3.  South  Lancashire  

Total 

16,084 

At  Aveeage  (52^.). 
].  Nortbiimberlnnd  and  Durham 

17,023 

6,374 

5,959 

14,970 
4,059 

KZ* 

5.  Yorkshire  (west  and  south) 

52 
52 

52 

52 

8.  South  Stafford,  Warwick,  south  Derby,  \ 

Leicester,  and  north  Worcester  / 

12.  South  Wales  and  Monmouth    

15.  East  Scotland  (Fife  and  the  Lothians)    .... 

Total 

48.385 

BEtow  Average  (52Z.). 
7.  North  Stafford  (potteries)     

4,851 

2,859 

955 
3,492 

734 

378 

908 

50 
48 

47 
45 

41 

34 
33 

14.  West  Scotland  (Ayr,  north-west  Diun-"! 

fries,  and  Cantire) _| 

11.  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  north  Shropshire    .... 
6.  Mid-Derby  and  Nottingham 

10.  North  Somerset   and    Forest    of  Dean"! 

(Gloucestershire)  J 

16.  Ireland    (counties    Tipperary,   Antrim,  \ 

and  Sligo^    J 

9.  South  Shropshire  and  south  Worcester  .... 

Total 

14,177 

See  remarks  as  to  free  cottages  on  pp.  672  and  673. 
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"  The  annufil  amounts  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of 
■wages  paid  in  1885  by  the  numbers  of  -workpeople  employed  on 
1st  October,  1886,  are,  of  course,  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
averages  of  the  former  year.  The  October  number  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  to  arrive  at  the  true  average  for  1885  it 
would  be  necessary  to  first  determine  the  true  average  number 
employed  in  that  year,  and  then  divide  the  total  amount  by  that 
number.  Such  a  number,  however,  is  practically  unascertainable 
for  any  year,  and  for  nearly  all  purposes  the  October  number  will, 
in  the  mass,  be  sufficiently  accurate,  because  the  errors  arising  will 
tend  to  neutralise  each  other.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exercise 
some  discrimination  in  employing  the  annual  averages  in  the  above 
table.  First,  if  we  compare  the  number  employed  at  October,  1886, 
with  the  numbers  employed  in  the  maximum  and  minimum  weeks 
of  1885  we  get  for  the  whole  trade,  so  far  as  the  particulars  w^ere 
given,  the  following  figures  : — 

Number  employed  on  1st  October,  1886 60,857 

„  in  maiimum  week  of  1885  64,03 1 

„  in  minimum  „  57)902 

"  The  minimum  number  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  below  the  October 
number,  while  the  maximum  is  rather  more  than  5  per  cent,  above, 
and  the  whole  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
numbers  is  about  10  per  cent,  only^the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  numbers  being  60,966,  or  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  October  number. 

"  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  on  the  whole  the  number 
employed  at  October,  1886,  is  a  very  fair  number  to  use  in  dividing 
the  1885  total  amount  of  wages.  But,  while  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  trade,  it  is  not  quite  true  of  each  district.  When  the 
district  averages  are  tested  in  this  way  the  average  given  for  the 
Cleveland  district  (64/.)  is  found  to  be  a  good  deal  too  high, 
because  there  was  a  pretty  general  decrease  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed at  October,  1886,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  paid  wages 
in  the  jear  1885.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  for  the  mid- 
Derby  and  Notts  district  (45/.)  is  much  too  low,  because  there 
were  more  workpeople  employed  at  October,  1886,  than  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  year  1885.  In  both  cases  the  true  annual 
aveitige  was  probably  about  52/.,  or  the  same  as  the  general  average 
brought  out  for  the  whole  trade.  If  we  substitute  52/.  in  place  of 
the  64Z.  and  45/.  annual  rates  given  in  the  table,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  general  average  would  not  be  affected. 

"  There  is  also  another  test  which  can  be  applied  to  these  figures. 
The  weekly  rates  of  wages  given  in  the  detailed  part  of  the  return 
have  been  multiplied  by  52  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  average, 
which  comes  out  for  the  whole  trade  as  55/.,  being  3Z.  in  excess  of 
the  average  obtained  by  dividing  the  1885  amount  of  wages  by  the 
October  number.  This  excess  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected 
to  arise,  because  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  workpeople 
wei'e  not  continuously  employed  for  fifty- two  weeks  in  the  year, 
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A  greater  iliffercnco  miglit  even  be  looked  for,  a  lo  per  cent, 
deduction  for  los.s  of  time  from  various  causes  being  true  of  most 
of  the  districts.  Testing  the  average  for  each  district,  as  given  in 
the  preceding  table,  by  the  average  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
rates  of  wages  for  each  district  by  52,  the  results  arrived  at  by  the 
previous  test  as  regards  numbers  employed  are  confirmed.  The 
only  adrlitional  fact  brought  out  is  that  possibly  in  the  west  and 
south  Yorkshire  district  more  time  was  lost  by  the  workmen  in 
1885  than  usual.  The  pi-odnction  of  coal  in  this  district  was  less 
in  1885  than  in  1886,  but  the  difference  was  not  very  material — 
the  figures  being  18,502,000  tons  in  1885,  and  19,393,000  tons  in 
1886,  the  total  numbers  employed  in  producing  these  quantities 
being  63,592  and  65.763  respectively.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  here  that  there  was  no  important  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  1885  and  1886, 
but  that  both  of  these  years  were  rather  below  the  years  im- 
mediately before  and  after,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  has  been  prepared  from  the  mineral  statistics. 

Statement  showing  the  Quantity  of  Coal  and  other  Minerals  raised  from 
Coal  Mines,  together  with  the  Numbers  of  Persons  Employed  in  and  about 
such  Mines,  in  each  of  the  Years  1883  to  1887. 


Years. 

Co^il. 

Other  Minerals.* 

Totals.* 

Persons  employcd.f 

1883   

1,000's  of  tons. 
163.737 
160,758 
159,351 
157,518 
162,120 

1,000's  of  toiis. 

13,982 

■       12,749 

12,207 

10,833 

9,561 

1,000's  of  tons. 

177,719 
173,507 
171.558 
168,351 
171,681 

No. 
«;  1 2,346 

'84  

<;j6,938 

'85  

'86  

516,743 
516,075 

'87  

522,397 

*  Including  fire  clay,  ironstone,  oil  sbale,  &c.,  except  oil  shale  produced  in 
East  Scotland. 

f  Exclusive  of  -workers  at  oil  shale  mines  in  East  Scotland. 


"  The  above  figures  relate  to  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Acts 
only,  whereas  the  tables  of  rates  of  Avages  include  iron  ore  mines, 
which,  in  the  mineral  statistics,  are  grouped  under  metalliferous 
mines.  The  aggregate  production  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  iron  ore 
was  174,769,000  tons  in  1885,  and  171,628,000  in  1886.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  production  in  1885  was  not  so 
different  from  the  production  in  1886  as  to  materially  affect  the 
average  earnings,  and,  looking  to  the  large  number,  48,385,  at  an 
average  of  52/.,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  number  at  hisher  averages 
(16,084)  is  little  more  than  the  number  (14,177)  at  lower  averages 
than  52/.,  it  may  be  taken  that  that  amount  fairly  represents  the 
average  earnings  in  a  year  like  1885. 

"  In  the  textile  trades  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  employed  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
determining  the  general  average  for  a  district.     This  factor  does 
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not  operate  to  the  same  extent  with  the  coal  and  iron  niinir.f^ 
trades,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  lowest  district  on  the  Hst, 
namely,  south  Shrojisliire  and  soiith  Worcester,  is  also  the  district 
with  the  largest  percentage  of  females  and  the  second  largest  per- 
centage of  boys.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  while  in  many  of 
the  districts  no  females  at  all  were  employed,  the  district  referred  to 
had  1 1  "2  per  cent,  of  females,  the  next  highest  being  Fifeshire  and 
the  Lothians  with  2*4  per  cent.  Another  low  district  is  north 
Somerset  and  Forest  of  Dean,  with  23*6  per  cent,  of  lads  and  boys, 
or  nearly  twice  the  general  percentage  of  the  whole  trade.  On 
reference  to  the  detailed  tables  it  will  also  be  seen  that  this 
district  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  coal  hewers  and  iron  miners 
(29*6  per  cent.)  than  any  other  district. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  district  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  wages  have  been  very  much  affected  by  locality.  The  state  of 
trade  and  other  facts  may  also  have  influenced  the  wages  in  the 
various  districts  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  those  who  have  a 
full  knowledge  of  local  conditions  will  be  able  to  take  such  point.=? 
into  consideration. 

"Turning  to  the  detailed  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
variety  of  occupations  are  shown  separately  for  each  of  the  great 
coal  and  iron  mining  districts,  and  brought  together  in  a  summary 
for  the  whole  trade.  Besides  average  rates,  the  average  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  are  giv6n.  Such  average  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  are  not,  it  will  be  understood,  the  same  thing  as 
the  very  highest  and  the  veiy  lowest  wages  earned  in  individual 
cases.  On  the  one  hand,  all  overtime  pay  is  excluded,  and  on  the 
other  hand  all  short  time  rates.  The  result  being,  of  course,  the 
normal  average,  maximum,  and  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  what 
represented  a  full  week's  work  in  each  district.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  persons  paid  at  rates  within  10  per  cent, 
either  way  of  the  average  rate  was  generally  very  large,  thus  con- 
firming the  accuracy  of  the  average  itself.  There  is  a  farther 
column  showing  the  percentage  that  each  class  of  workers  was  of 
the  total  number  returned.  The  coal  hewers  and  iron  miners 
together  represent  from  about  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  larger  percentages  occur  in  those  districts 
where  there  is  no  separate  class  of  '  fillers,'  the  filling  being 
probably  done  by  arrangement  among  the  coal  hewers  themselves. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  iron  mines,  where  the  work  is  not 
usually  so  much  subdivided  as  in  coal  mines.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  the  coal  hewers  and  iron  miners  are  nearly  all  paid 
by  piece,  or  in  other  words,  their  earnings  depend  directly  on  the 
quantity  produced,  and  only  indirectly  on  the  time  occupied  in 
doing  the  work. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  attempt  here  a  comparison  of  the 
earnings  of  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  workpeople  in  the 
various  districts.     This  is  done  in  the  following  table : — 
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"  The  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  arranged  in  the  same  order 
as  the  table  on  p.  060,  dealing  with  the  annual  average  amounts, 
and,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  same  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
position  on  the  list  occupied  bj  the  'Cleveland'  and  '  mid-Derby 
and  Notts '  districts.  If  the  percentage  proportion  of  each  class 
were  the  same  in  every  district,  and  had  the  same  relative  influence 
in  determining  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  the  rates  given  in 
this  table  ought  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  annual  averages  ■ 
for  the  several  districts.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportions 
vary  in  the  ditlerent  districts,  and,  therefore,  the  table  must  be 
taken  as  merely  illustrating  the  varying  rates  of  pay  for  somewhat 
similar  work  iu  different  districts.  Reference  may  also  be  made 
here  to  the  remarks  on  pp.  G72  and  673,  respecting  the  free  cottages 
allowed  to  married  men  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

"  Of  the  67,400  men,  32,900  fall  into  the  group  of  205.  to  25s.,  at 
an  average  rate  of  22s.  ^d. ;  19.800  in  the  group  above,  at  an  average 
of  26s.  gd.;  and  13,100  in  the  group  immediately  below,  at  an 
average  of  185.  \d.  Ot  the  10,700  lads  and  boys,  6,200  were  paid 
from  I05.  to  15s.,  or  an  average  of  125.;  3,900  less  than  \os.,  or  an 
average  of  'js.  iid.;  and  a  lew  big  lads  were  paid  at  rates  just 
within  the  group  15s.  to  20s.,  or  an  average  of  15s.  6d.  The 
women  and  girls  nearly  all  fall  'under  los.,'  the  former  averaging 
8s.  2d.,  and  the  latter  5s.  7c/.  each. 

"  The  general  results  average  out  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Men 

Lads  and  boys    , 

Women   

Girls    

Average 


Annual. 


£  s. 

59  13 

27  17 

21  3 

14  11 


Per  Week. 


£  s.  d. 

I  2  11 

-  10  9 

-  8  2 

-  <;  7 


"  These  figures  represent  the  normal  wages  for  constant  em- 
ployment, and,  of  course,  are  subject  to  some  deduction  for  loss 
of  work  arising  from  short  time,  holidays,  sickness,  and  similar 
causes.  Five  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  or  about  10  per  cent., 
were  apparently  thus  lost,  and  10  per  cent,  may  therefore  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  the  rates  in 
the  detailed  tables  by  52,  in  order  to  obtain  the  annual  average 
earnings.  But,  as  previously  stated,  Avhile  a  10  per  cent,  deduction 
should  be  made  from  most  of  the  districts,  the  rates  for  the  west 
and  south  Yorkshire  di.stiict  would  probably  bear  a  reduction  of 
quite  15  per  cent,  on  account  of  short  time. 

"  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  short  time  does  not  necessarily 
mean  bad  trade,  the  miners  sometimes  preferring  to  work  less  than 
the  ordinary  full  time.  As  an  interesting  instance  of  this,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  notes  to  Districts  XIII  and  XIV,  on  pp.  33 
and  35  of  the  detailed  tables,  respecting  the  restriction  of  the 
output  of  coal  in  parts  of  Scotland.     This  appears  to  have  been 
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entirely  a  workmen's  movement.  There  is,  however,  no  novelty 
about  it,  for  in  various  reports  about  fifty  years  old,  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  mining  population,  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

"  Another  cause  of  loss  of  time  is,  of  course,  trade  disputes. 
The  only  district  seriously  aifected  in  1885  in  this  way  was  the 
"West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  is  known  from  other  sources 
than  the  returns  received,  which,  curiously  enough,  make  no 
mention  of  a  nine  weeks'  strike  in  that  district  during  1885.  The 
men  affected  are  said  to  have  numbered  20,000,  and  the  estimated 
loss  in  wages  is  given  in  Howell's  Great  Strikes  as  150,000^  It  is 
possible  that  the  amount  returned  as  paid  in  1885  in  the  Yorkshire 
district  was  affected  by  this  strike,  although  the  returns  do  not 
allude  to  the  matter. 

"  Coming  down  to  details,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  loss  of 
pay  ordinarily  caused  by  a  mine  working  short  time  falls  principally 
on  the  workpeople  actually  engaged  in  winning  the  coal  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  surface.  Overmen,  deputies,  and  similar  classes  of 
men  appear  to  be  paid  a  standing  wage  whether  the  mine  is  in  full 
work  or  not,  and  consequently  the  10  per  cent,  deduction  does  not 
affect  this  nucleus  of  highly  skilled  men  so  much  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  workpeople. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  note  here  that  coal  mining  is  affected  by 
seasons  as  well  as  by  the  general  state  of  trade.  The  maximum 
months  were,  so  far  as  the  particulars  were  returned,  Xovember  to 
May,  the  highest  month  of  all  being  December.  The  minimum 
months  were,  of  course,  the  remainder  of  the  year — the  lowest 
month  of  all  being  July.  That  the  oscillation  in  the  earnings  of 
the  workpeople  partly  arising  from  this  cause  was  not  inconsider- 
able may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  does  not, 
however,  it  will  be  observed,  refer  to  the  whole  earnings  as  given 
in  the  first  part  of  the  return,  but  only  to  the  earnings  mentioned 
in  those  returns  where  the  necessary  details  for  the  present  com- 
parison were  supplied.     The  figures  referred  to  are  the  following: — 

£ 

Average  'weeMy  amount  paid  in  1885     61,650 

Maximum  ,,  ,,  74,803 

Minimum  „  „  5i>.H- 

"  The  average  amount  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  thus  paid  in  wages  in  1885  by  52,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a  guide  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  wages  distributed 
by  the  iirms  making  returns.  The  minimum  amount,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  16  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  the  maximum  amount 
21  per  cent,  above,  while  the  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  over 
the  minimum  amount  paid  represents  a  rise  of  45  per  cent.  These 
variations  in  the  weekly  earnings  are  very  much  gi'cater  than  the 
variations  in  the  numbers  employed,  the  extreme  variations  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers  being  10  per  cent.  only. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  a  good  deal  of  short  time,  nearly  all 
the  men  being  employed,  but  not  on  full  time. 

"  Theie  are  two  other  points  that  may  be  referred  to  here. 
The  first  relates  to  the  free  cottaeres  and  coal  which  were  given  in 
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some  of  the  districts  in  addition  to  the  money  wages  set  fortli  in 
the  tables  of  I'ates  of  wages.  The  only  district  in  wliich  it  was 
usual  to  allow  most  of  the  married  workmen  free  cottages  was 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  which,  however,  is  the  largest 
district  shown  separately  in  the  tables.  These  cottaq-es  are  said  to 
be  woi'th  about  2S.  a  week,  and  something  like  this  amount  was 
generally  allowed  to  married  men  if  the  employer  had  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cottages.  Only  the  married  men  had  free 
cottages,  and  therefore  we  cannot  add  5/.  to  the  general  average 
stated  in  Table  1  of  the  appendix,  though  probably  the  single  men 
and  boys  indirectly  participated  in  this  benefit.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  system  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
one,  but  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  matter  cannot  escape 
attention.  The  practice  of  allowing  householders  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  was  more  general,  and  full  notes  on 
this  point  are  attached  to  the  detailed  tables.  The  value  of  this 
form  of  remuneration  was  said  to  be  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  week, 
but,  of  course,  such  estimates  would  depend  on  the  mai'ket  price 
of  the  coal  given. 

"The  remaining  point  has  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labour  in 
the  various  districts.  From  the  notes  appended  to  the  tables  of 
rates  of  wages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  and  about 
mines  are  a  good  deal  more  complex  than  in  the  textile  trades, 
where  the  hours  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  regulated  by  Acts 
of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the  j\Iines  Regulation  Acts  fix  the 
maximum  hours  of  labour  of  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  54  per  week,  but,  as  already  stated,  these  do  not  form  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  number  of  workpeople. 

'•  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  returns  the  time  of 
workers  employed  underground  is  reckoned  from  bank  to  bank, 
that  is  to  say,  includes  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and  from 
the  pit's  mouth  and  the  working  place,  and  generally  a  short 
interval  for  one  meal.  The  travelling  time,  of  course,  varied  a 
good  deal  in  different  mines.  If  we  put  together  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  the  coal  hewers  we  get  the  following 
table,  which  may  be  of  interest : — 

Statement  showing  the  Hours  of  Labour  Worked  in  a  Full  Week  by  the  Coal 
Hewers  Employed  on  Piece  Tl  orX;  in  the  Various  Districts,  with  their 
corresponding  A  verage  Earnings  in  a  Full  Week. 


Number 

Usiml  Hours  of 

Kuniber  aud  Name  of  District. 

Employed  at 
1st  October, 

ings  per  IIe»d  in 

Labour  in  a  Kuil  Week, 
reckoned  from  Bank 

188G. 

a  Full  Week. 

to  Bank. 

8.  South  Stafford,  Warwick,"! 

S. 

d. 

south  Derby,  Leicester,  > 

1,650 

28 

5 

54; 

and  north  Worcester  ....  J 

5.  Yorkshire  (west  and  south) 

2,799 

28 

- 

42  i- to  48  &  50  to  52 

<3.  ilid-Derbv  and  Nottingham 

1,2U4 

26 

8 

50  to  54 

1.  Jvorthumberlandaud  Dur- 1 
ham    J 

7,159 

26 

- 

36  to  42 

7.  North  Stafford  (potteries).... 

1,587 

2e; 

«; 

* 

3.  South  Lancashire    

1,137 

-5 

- 

45  to  51 

Torty-eight  houi-s  actual  time  at  face,  assumed  to  be  equal  to  about  53  to  54  liours  bank  to  bank. 
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Ilonrx  of  Labour  Worked  in  a  Full  Week  by  the  Coal  Ifereers — Contd. 


Numliei  and  Name  of  District. 


':] 


2.  Cumberland    and    N.-W 
Laneashire  (Furness) 

13.  llid-Scotland        (Lanark,! 

iStirling  and  Dumbarton)  j 
12.  Soutli  Wales  and  Monmoutli 

10.  Nortli  Somerset  and  Forest  "1 

of  Dean  (Glouccstersbire)  J 

15.  East   Scotland   (Fife  andl 

tbe  l.otliians)    J 

11.  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  north  1 

Shropshire     J 

14.  WestScotland (Ayr, N.-W.  1 

Dumfries,  and  Cantire)    J 

16.  Ireland  (counties  Tipper-  "1 

ary,  Antrim,  and  Sligo)   j 


Nniiibcr 

Eiii|iU))eil  at 

1st  October, 

185U. 


597 

3,287 

6,978 

180 

1,832 

505 

1,515 

43 


Average  Earn- 
ings per  Head  in 
a  Full  Week. 


*.  d. 

24  8 

Z2  8 

22  7 

22  I 

21  8 

21  5 

21  3 

15  9 


Usual  Ilnurs  of 

Labour  in  a  Full  Week, 

reckoned  from  Bank 

to  Hank. 


48 

*  51  to  51;  48 

54 

4«to48 

44  or  48 
53^  or  54 

45  to  50 
72 


*  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  worked  5 1  to  54  hour.^,  and  the  remainder  48. 

"  The  principal  fact  brought  out  by  the  table  appears  to  be  that 
the  number  of  hours  worked  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  determining- 
the  earnings  of  the  men.  For  instance,  the  shortest  hours  are 
■worked  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  although  the  rate  of 
wages  for  that  district  is  high  on  the  list.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that,  practically,  all  the  married  men  in  this  district  are 
allowed  free  cottages,  whereas  in  the  other  districts  this  form  of 
remuneration  is  unusual. 

"  A  similar  table  for  iron  miners  points  to  the  same  conclusion, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  does  not,  within  certain 
limits,  fix  the  earnings  of  piece  workers. 

Statement  showing  the  Hours  of  Labour  worked  in  a  Full  Week  by  the  Irov. 
Ore  and  Ironstone  Miners  Fmjiloyed  on  Piece  Wc/rk  in  the  Various 
Districts,  with  their  corresponding  Average  Earnings  in  a  Full  Week. 


Number 

Average 

Earn- 

Usual  Hours  of 

Number  and  Name  of  District. 

Eniploved  at 
Ist  October, 

ingsper  Head  in 

Labour  in  a  !■  ull  W  eck, 
icckont-d  from  Bank 

it8G. 

a  Full  Week. 

to  Hank. 

s. 

(J. 

5.  Yorkshire  (west  and  south) 

126 

-4 

- 

51 

2.  Cumberland    and    N.-W.  1 
Lancashire  (Furness)  ....  J 

2,000 

23 

7 

48 

4.  Yorkshire  (Cleveland)    

1,187 

23 

- 

46 

13.  Mid-Scotland        (Lanark,] 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton)  J 

1G4 

21 

3 

54 

7.  North  Stafford  (potteries)... 

157 

21 

2 

* 

10.  North  Somerset  and  Forest  "1 
of  Dean  (Gloucestershire)  J 

21 

17 

10 

4G  to  48 

16.  Ireland  (counties  Tipper- 1 
ary,  Antrim,  and  Sligo)    J 

183 

12 

5 

54 

*  Forty-eight   hours   actual   lime  at  face,  assumed  to   be   equal   to   about 
53  to  54  hours  bank  to  bank. 
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"  Variations  in  the  imtes  of  wages  and  hoiirs  of  labour,  both  in 
coal  and  iron  mines,  may  possible  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
methods  of  working  in  the  different  districts. 

'■^ Metalliferous  Mines. 

'•  Under  this  heading  are  included  all  mines,  except  coal,  iron, 
and  slate,  but  the  total  number  of  workpeople  returned  as  employed 
is  not  large,  being  6,460  only,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  figures  in  the  tables  appended  in  quite  so  much  detail  as 
in  the  case  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines.  All  general  remarks 
previously  made  are  equally  applicable  to  the  trade  now  to  be 
considered. 

"  There  are  eight  metalliferous  districts,  but  with  two  excep- 
tions they  are  all  very  small,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  are  consequently  not  quite  on  so  extended  a  basis  as 
could  be  desired. 

"  Taking  first  the  annual  amounts,  we  find  that  the  averages 
obtained  by  dividing  the  1885  amounts  by  the  October  numbers 
vary  fx-om  25/.  to  43/.,  the  lowest  average  being,  as  will  afterv/ards 
be  seen,  for  a  district  in  which  there  is  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  female  workers.  It  would  be  unsuitable,  however,  to 
compare  the  districts  Avith  each  other  upon  the  basis  of  this  table, 
because  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  rates  thus  obtained  do 
not  approximate  closely  enough  to  the  rates  for  the  normal  week 
shown  in  the  more  detailed  return,  being  in  some  cases  too  high, 
and  in  others  too  low.  Generally  the  numbers  employed  at  October, 
1886,  are  higher  than  the  numbers  employed  in  tlie  year  1885. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  one  or  two  districts  in  which  the 
October  numbers  exceed  the  maximum  numbers  employed  in  1885 
by  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  the  average  rates 
for  these  districts  are  too  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
for  one  district  is  certainly  too  high,  as  a  result  of  the  October 
number  being  almost  as  low  as  the  minimum  number  employed  in 
1885. 

"  When  we  compare,  however,  the  production  of  1885  with 
that  of  1886  we  find  no  indication  that  there  is  such  a  general 
increase  of  production  in  the  latter  year  to  correspond  with  the 
general  increase  in  the  numbers  employed  at  October,  1886,  as 
compared  with  1885,  which  inci'ease  must  consequently  have  been 
of  a  temporary  character.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  has  been  prepared  from  the  mineral  statistics,  that  the  pro- 
duction was  actually  less  in  1886  than  in  1885  in  the  districts 
from  which  returns  were  received,  the  fall  being  principally  in  the 
production  of  copper  at  the  Cornish  mines. 
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/Statement  showing  the  Quantities  of  the  2in)icipal  Metalliferous  Ores  jyro- 
duced  in  1885  and  1886  in  the  Districts  from  which  Rates  of  Wages 
Returns  have  been  received. 


Nuinl.rr  and  .N;iiiie  of  District  and  Description 
of  Ore  produced. 

1885. 

1886. 

1.  Cornwall  and  Devon  (mines)  — 

Tons. 
12,887 
34,730 

1,489 

7,664 
4,250 

4,561 

1,068 
86,787 

19,048 
7,575 

147 

103 
3,809 

2,885 

6,868 

236 

5,510 

8,911 

10,009 

9,030 

Tons. 

i:,8oi 

,,       copper  ore    

i7,6ii 
r,430 

7,467 
4.137 

4.972 
1,112 

2.  Cornwall  (streams  and  oijenworks) — 
Dressed  tin  ore 

3.  Wales  (except  southern  counties)  and 
Salop — 

Dressed  lead  ore 

Zinc  ore  

4.  Derby  and  Notts — 

Dressed  lead  ore    

Grypsum  

88,588 

19,557 
7W-'3 

69 
231 

3.841 
2.865 

6,257 

5.  West  Durliam,  east  Cumberland,  and 
south  Northumberland — 

Dressed  lead  ore     

Barytes    

C.  Other  places  in  north  of  England — 
Dressed  copper  ore     

,,        lead  ore     

Zinc  ore  

Barvtes   

7.  Isle  of  Man  — 

Dressed  lead  ore     

,,       copper  ore    

Zinc  ore  

4.795 

5,397 
9,897 

8,262 

8.  Ireland — 

Barvtes    

Iron  pyrites    

Alum  eln.y   .. 

Totals 

227,567 

206,702 

"  From  tliis  table  we  may  infer  that  1885  was  not  so  different 
on  the  whole  from  1886,  as  the  numbers  employed  at  October  in 
the  latter  year  Avould  imply,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  consider 
the  rates  of  wages  in  188G  with  the  object  of  determining  what 
deduction  should  be  made  from  the  1886  rates  on  account  oE  loss 
of  time  arising  from  slack  work,  holidays,  sickness,  and  the  like 
causes.  The  rates  of  wages  have  been  classified  in  the  same  way 
as  for  coal  and  iron,  and  finally  multiplied  by  52  in  order  to  obtain 
the  annual  wage.  The  result  is  37/.,  or  3/.  more  than  the  amount 
obtained  by  dividing  tlie  1885  annual  amount  by  the  October 
number.  But,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  34Z.  is  probably  too  low 
an  average,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  the  normal  earnings  to  arrive  at  the  actual  earnings  for  1886 
is  very  small.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Avork  in  metalliferous  mines  is  done  on  the  contract  system,  and 
payments  are  generally  made  monthly,  so  that  the  wages  returned 
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represent   iii   many  cases   the   actual   average   earnings  after   all 
deductions  lor  loss  of  time  have  been  made. 

"  It  ma  DC  interestinu:  to  give  the  details  used  in  building  up 
the  general  average  rate  for  188G.  Of  the  5,046  men,  4,168  earned 
an  average  rate  of  165.  ^d.,  310  earned  an  average  of  2i.«.  6d.,  and 
562  an  average  of  i^s.  i\d.  only.  These  rates  are,  of  course,  very 
low  as  compared  with  the  rates  for  the  coal  and  ii-on  mining  trade. 

"  Of  the  boys,  women,  and  girls  employed,  a  few  only  rise  above  • 
105.  per  week,  the  average  rates  being  for  boys  7s.,  women  55.  io(/., 
and  girls  4s.  (^d. 

"  Put  into  tabular  form  the  general  results  would  be  as  under: — 


Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Women   

Girls    

Averase 


Annual. 


£     s. 
42     17 


18 
15 
12 


37 


16 

7 
5 
4 


•4 


"  The  women  and  girls  are  very  unequally  distributed,  being 
mostly  employed  at  the  tin  streams  and  openworks  in  Cornwall. 
They  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  employed  in 
that  district,  namely,  36'3  per  cent.,  and  have,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant influence  in  reducing  the  annual  average  for  the  district 
referred  to  (No.  II).  It  may  be  remarked  that  females  are  mainly 
engaged  in  dressing  the  ores  obtained  from  the  mines,  this  work 
being  sometimes  carried  on  as  a  separate  industry.  Another 
explanation  of  the  low  rates  in  this  trade  is  suggested  by  the 
localities  in  which  the  mines  are  usually  situated,  namely  in  agri- 
cultural districts  away  from  the  great  industrial  centres.  An 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  showing  the  intimate  connection 
between  metal  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  may  be  quoted  : — 

"'Most  of  our  lead  minors  have  also  small  farms — grassland, 
and  at  times  they  leave  their  work  to  attend  to  these  little  farms. 
At  hay  harvest  time  they  are  all  off  work,  on  an  average  eight 
days.  Then  on  bargain  letting  weeks,  which  occur  three  times  a 
year,  they  only  work  three  days  in  the  week.  The  recognised 
holidays  on  Alston  ^loor,  when  the  miners  do  not  woi'k,  are 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  "Whit  Monday,  Good  Friday,  and 
Alston  Fair  day.' 

"  From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  in  some  cases  the  miners 
may  have  other  sources  of  income  besides  the  wages  given  in  the 
tables,  but  the  information  on  this  point  is  not  very  definite. 

"  Full  notes  showing  the  hours  of  labour  are  appended  to  the 
detailed  tables,  but  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  subject 
here,  further  than  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
underground  workeis  were  employed  for  eight  hours  per  day 
reckoned  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in  some  cases  five  days  per 
week  were  considex'ed  full  time. 
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"  Shale  Mines  and  Paraffin  Oil  Works. 

"This  is  an  industry  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland, 
where  it  is  carried  on  in  the  West  and  Mid  Lothians.  Tlie  oil 
works  should  not,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  volume,  but  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  is  an  integral  part  of  the  business  of  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  it  was  found  expedient  to  treat  the  two 
departments  as  one  trade. 

"  The  annual  average  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  in  1885  by  the  number  employed  at  October,  1886,  is 
69/.,  or  about  5/.  more  than  the  average  obtained  by  multi[)lying' 
the  1886  rates  of  wages  by  52.  This  is  a  large  excess  in  favour  of 
the  1885  average,  and  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  some  explanation 
of  it,  because  the  normal  annual  rate  for  1886  might  be  expected 
to,  and  usually  does,  exceed  the  annual  average  for  1885.  First, 
if  we  compare  the  production  of  oil  shale  in  1885  and  1886,  we 
shall  find  that  the  two  years  are  similar  in  this  respect.  The 
following  table  has  been  prepared  to  bring  out  the  point : — 

Statement  shotving  the  Quantity  of  Oil  Shale  raised  from  the   Oil  Shale 
Mines  of  East  Scotland  in  each  of  the  Years  1884  to  1888. 

Years.  lOOO's  of  Tons. 

1884  1,365 

'85  1,666 

'86  1,655 

'87  1,369 

'88  2,027 

"  The  production  of  oil  shale  in  these  two  years,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  remarkably  steady  as  compared  with  the  fluctuations 
shown  in  the  other  years  for  which  figures  are  given  in  the  table. 

"  Turning  to  the  numbers  employed  in  1885,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  number  employed  at  October,  1886,  we  obtain  the 
following  comparison  :  — 

Number  employed  on  1st  October,  1886 2,999 

,,  in  maximum  week  of  1885    3>3-4 

„  in  minimum  „  2,822 

"Here  we  find  that  the  1886  October  number  leans  towards 
the  lowest  point  of  1885,  the  minimum  being  only  6  per  cent. 
beloAv  the  October  number,  and  the  maximum  10  per  cent,  above. 
This  indicates  one  reason  for  the  1885  average  amount  (69/.)  being 
too  high,  the  1886  October  number  being  probably  below  the  true 
average  number  for  the  year  1885.  But  another  explanation  is 
suggested  by  the  notes  to  the  detailed  tables^-,  in  which  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  is  some  necessary  Sunday  labour  in  connection 
with  the  oil  works.  The  pay  for  Sunday  night  Avork  is  included 
in  the  weekly  rates  of  wages,  but  that  for  the  day  work  is 
excluded,  though  both  are  included  in  the  total  amount  of  wages 
for  the  year  18b5,  the  effect  being  that  the  average  based  on  the 
total  earnings  in  1885  appears  larger  than  the  average  deduced 
from  the  rates  of  wages  for  1886.     On  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred. 
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so  far  as  the  limited  number  of  returns  received  will  allow  of  a 
general  conclusion  being  drawn,  that  in  years  like  1885  and  1886 
the  losses  to  the  workpeople  arising  from  sickness,  slack  time,  and 
similar  causes  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  extra  money  earned 
on  Sundays.  Of  course  this  remark  must  be  taken  as  applying  to 
the  oil  workers  only.  The  men  employed  at  the  mines  do  not 
work  on  Sundays,  and  the  deduction  of  lo  per  cent,  from  normal 
rates  which  was  found  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  coal  mines,  would 
probably  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  rates  for  the  workers  in 
und  about  shale  mines.  The  annual  amounts,  however,  for  miners 
and  oil  workers  were  not  returned  separately,  and,  therefore,  no 
more  definite  statement  can  be  made  on  this  point. 

"  Similar  detailed  tables  are  given  for  this  trade  as  for  the  other 
trades  already  dealt  with,  the  only  further  fact  that  need  be  noted 
here  being  that  the  miners  and  drawers,  constituting  85  per  cent, 
of  the  men  employed  underground,  worked  about  48  to  49I  hours 
per  week,  reckoned  from  bank  to  bank. 

"  Slate  Mines  and  Quarries. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  Welsh  industry,  the  number  of  persons 
returned  as  employed  in  the  slate  mines  and  quarries  of  IS'orth 
"Wales  being  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  returned. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  must 
have  a  very  important  influence  in  determining  the  general  average 
for  the  whole  trade  as  given  in  the  followins:  table : — 


Statement  shoifing  the  Districts  above  and  below  the  Average  Annual  Wage. 

Number  and  Name  of  District. 

Numbers. 

Annual  Rate  per 
Head. 

Above  Aveeage  (53?.)- 
2.  North    Lancashire,   Westmoreland,    and"l 

North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire    J 

1.  North  Wales  (principally  Carnarvonshire  \ 

and  Merionethshire)    J 

161 
6,362 

£ 

55 

54* 

Total 

6,523 

Below  Avehage  (53?.). 
4.  Scotland  (Argyllshire  and  Dumbartonshire) 
3.  Cornwall  and  Devon 

445 
447 

45 

Total 

892 

*  This  average  was  affected  by  a  great  trade  dispute  in  1885-86,  which  lasted 
twenty-four  weeks,  and  involred  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  during  that  period 
of  45,oooZ.  to  50,000/.     Of  this  period  about  seyen  weeks  were  in  the  year  1885. 


"  The  average  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in 
tbe  Xorth  Wales  district  in  1885  by  the  total  number  employed  at 
October,  1886,  is  54/.,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
ascertained  averages  for  the  coal  and  ii'on  mining:  industries.     The 
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average  for  North  Wales  is  rednced  in  the  total  by  i/.  onl}-, 
principally  by  the  Cornwall  and  Devon  district,  the  low  average 
for  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  average  (36/.)  shown 
for  the  tin  and  copper  mines.  The  North  Wales  slate  district 
being  so  large,  makes  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
longed cessation  of  work  at  one  of  the  principal  quarries  there  in 
188-")-86.  The  whole  effect  of  the  dispute  referred  to  was  not  felt 
in  1885,  but  the  average  earnings  for  that  year  Avere  probably 
reduced  by  this  cause  to  the  extent  of  about  2I.  per  head  for  the 
district.  This  effect,  however,  was  minimised  in  tlie  above  table 
by  the  fact  that  the  October  number  used  in  obtaining  the  average 
(54/.)  was  somewhat  low,  so  that  the  average  for  the  district,  if 
the  dispute  had  not  occurred,  would  probably  have  been  about  55?. 
for  the  year  1885.  This  almost  exactly  agrees  with  the  average 
deduced  from  the  1886  weekly  rates  for  North  Wales,  which,  when 
multiplied  by  52,  give  an  annual  amount  of  56Z.  per  head.  The 
smallness  of  the  difference  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  contract  system,  and, 
consequently,  part  of  the  loss  of  earnings  arising  fi'om  the  men 
working  less  than  full  time  is,  in  effect,  already  taken  off  the  rates 
of  wages  given  for  this  district.  A  note  respecting  the  system  of 
work  will  be  found  on  p.  57  of  the  detailed  tables. 

"  As  already  remarked,  the  other  districts  are  comparatively 
small,  and  the  results  rest  on  a  somewhat  restricted  basis.  The 
average  for  Cornwall  and  Devon  is  evidently  affected  by  the  large 
proportion  of  lads  and  boys  employed,  namely,  20"8  per  cent.,  the 
percentage  for  North  Wales  being  5*3  only.  Locality  must  also 
be  considered,  the  proximity  of  a  quarry  to  a  district  where  agri- 
cultural labourers  seek  work  being  given  as  an  explanation  of 
certain  low  rates  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  department. 
The  averages  for  the  two  remaining  districts  are  lower  than  the 
weekly  rates  for  1886  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  it  would  appear 
that  a  deduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  might  be  made  from  the 
normal  rates  for  these  districts  in  deducing  the  annual  amount  for 
1886  from  the  w'eekly  rates  of  wages.  One  cause  of  this  may  be 
that  the  slate  quarries  in  these  districts  were  more  affected  by  bad 
weather  tlian  those  in  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  Of 
cour.se,  the  work  at  all  open  quarries  is  subject  to  some  inter- 
ference on  account  of  bad  "weather,  and  possibly  the  more  northerly 
districts  suffered  most  in  this  way  in  the  year  in  question.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  slate  mines,  as  con- 
trasted with  open  quarries,  are  in  Wales. 

"  Some  of  the  differences  between  the  four  districts  may,  of 
course,  arise  from  the  description  of  work  not  being  quite  the  same 
throughout ;  but  this  is  a  point  into  which  the  department  would 
hardly  presume  to  enter,  it  being  specially  a  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  possessing  local  knowledge. 

"  Granite  Quarries  and  WorJcs. 

"From  the  detailed  tables  it  appears  that  the  granite  quarries 
occur  in  various   scattered   parts   of   England   and  Wales,   in  a 
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somewhat  more  compact  area  of  Scotland,  and  in  county  Down 
of  Ireland. 

"  On  analysinp:  the  detailed  tables  (pp.  64 — 67)  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  English  and  Irish  districts  the  occupations  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  Scotch  district,  where  gi'anite  '  works,' 
apart  from  quarries,  are  very  general.  There  is  also  some  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  Scotch  districts  as  regards  the 
proportionate  numbers  employed  at  certain  occupations,  such  as 
the  foUowinsT : — 


Stone  breakers,  by  hand 
Masons 


EiiKland  and  Wales. 


Per  cnt. 
10-6 
IIG 


Scotland. 

Per  cut. 

0-9 

-■"4 


"  These  variations  are  not  only  interesting,  but  affect  the  annual 
avei'ages  for  the  districts,  England  and  Wales  having  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  stoue  bi'cakers  with  low  rates,  and  Scotland  a  larger 
share  of  masons  with  comparatively  higli  rates.  Of  course  this 
is  neutralised  to  some  extent  by  locality,  rates  of  wages  in  Scotland 
having  a  tendency  to  be  lower  than  in  England.  The  general 
result  is  to  place  the  Scotch  district  3/.  per  head  above  the  average 
for  the  English  district,  and  2L  above  the  general  average,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Statement  sJwwing  the  Districts  above  and  below  the  Average  Annv.al  Wage, 


Number  and  Name  of  District. 

Numbers. 

Annual  Rate  per 
Head. 

Above  Average  (49?.). 
2.  Scotland       (Aberdeen,       Kirkcudbright,  1 
Argyll,  and  Inverness)    j 

1,401 

£ 
51 

Below  Average  (49^). 
1.  England  and  Wales  (Leicester,  Gloucester,  "1 

CornwiiU,  Devon,  and  Carnarvon) j 

3.  Ireland  (co.  Down)  

1,141 

88 

48 

Total 

1,229 

"  The  real  effect,  however,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  would  appear 
from  this  table,  because  5 1 Z.  is  a  little  too  high  an  average  for 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  number  employed  at  October,  1886 
— used  in  dividing  the  1885  amount — being  rather  low.  The  1886 
weekly  rates,  when  multiplied  by  52,  produce  about  53Z.  in  the 
case  of  Scotland  and  54/.  for  England,  the  Scotch  district  being 
greatly  reduced  by  having  17*8  per  cent,  of  boys  (mainly  masons' 
apprentices),  as  compared  with  4*6  percent,  in  the  English  district. 
The  average  for  the  Irish  district  (34^.)  is  affected  by  locality,  and 
corresponds  very  closely  with,  the  averages  in  the  Irish  coal  district 
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(34/.)  and  the  Irish  metalliferous  district  (35/.)-  Lookinf^  to  the 
whole  trade,  and  comparing  the  annual  averacres  obtained  by  the 
two  methods,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  deduction  of  about  X2  to 
15  per  cent,  from  the  rates  of  wafjes  given  in  the  detailed  tables 
were  made  on  account  of  loss  of  pay  arising  from  short  time,  the 
annual  rate  for  1886  could  be  deduced  from  the  weekly  rates. 
This  deduction,  which  represents  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
year,  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  caused  by  bad  weather  and  the  short 
days  of  winter  interfering  with  quarry  operations. 

"  Stone  Quarries. 

"  This  is  an  industry  in  which  the  men  work  very  irregularly, 
mainly  owing  to  the  weather,  and  the  deductions  for  lost  time  to 
be  made  from  the  rates  of  wages  for  a  full  ordinary  week,  as  given 
in  the  detailed  tables,  are  larger  than  for  any  trade  yet  dealt  with, 
the  figure  being  not  less  than  21  per  cent. 

"  Arranging  the  districts  according  to  amounts,  we  obtain  the 
following  results  : — 

Statement  sho%oing  the  Districts  above  and  heloro  the  Average  Annual  Wage. 


Number  and  Name  of  District. 

Numbers. 

Annu:il  Rate  per 
Head. 

Abovk  Ateeage  (47^-)- 

1.  Northern  counties  of  England  (NorthumO 

berland,    Durham,    North    Riding   of  1 

York?,  north   Lancashire,  and   Cum-  ( 

berland)     J 

899 

410 
128 
168 
427 

£ 
53 

51 

C.I 

5.  South  Wales  (Glamorgan  and  Pembroke) 
1     rianliio'li    r!Vip«birp    find  Nortli  SaloT)  

49 

J.8 

Total 

2,032 

_ 

Below  Avebage  (47Z.)- 
2.  "West   Riding    of   Yorkshire    and    south") 

Lancashire     J 

G.  South-western  district  of  England  (Wilts,  - 

Devon,  and  Somerset) 

4.  Mid-England    (Warwick,    south    Salop,! 

Notts,  and  Lincoln)     J 

1,321 

429 
450 

45 
4+ 
11 

Total 

2,200 

_ 

'•  The  districts  fall  into  two  almost  equal  groups,  one  consisting 
of  five  districts  above  the  average,  and  the  other  of  three  districts 
below  the  average.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  average  for 
District  4  is  low,  because  of  the  number  of  stone  breakers  returned 
whose  Avages  averaged  about  los.  per  week,  and  the  average  for 
District  2  is  too  low,  on  account  of  the  October  number  being  near 
the  maximum  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  1885.     On  the 
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■whole,  however,  the  October  number,  as  tested  by  the  following 
tigures,  appears  to  be  an  approximately  correct  divisor,  if  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  months  in  which  the 
weather  does  not  interfere  with  out  door  work  exceeds  the  number 
so  affected : — 

Number  employed  on  1st  October,  1886 3)55 1 

,,  in  maximum  week  of  1885    3>99i 

„  in  minimum  „  2,800 

"  The  minimum  number  is  2 1  per  cent,  below,  and  the  maximum 
12  per  cent,  above  the  October  number;  the  difference  between 
maximum  and  minimum  representing  a  rise  of  nearly  43  per  cent. 

"The  fluctuations  in  earnings  are  still  more  extreme.  So  far 
as  the  particulars  were  obtained  they  are  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Average  Tvcekly  amount  in  1885    3,-9^ 

Maximum         „  „  4)539 

Mirfimum         „  „  2,i5z 

"  Here  we  find  that  the  maximum  exceeds  the  average  by 
nearly  38  per  cent.,  and  the  minimum  falls  below  the  average  by 
35  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
weeks  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  from  the  minimum  of  no  less  than 
1 10  per  cent.,  or,  if  put  the  other  way,  by  a  fall  from  the  maximum 
to  the  minimum  of  nearly  53  per  cent.  The  minimum  weeks,  of 
course,  occur  in  the  winter  months,  mostly  December  and  January, 
when  all  quarries  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  weather  and  by 
the  short  days.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  year  1885  was 
not  apparently  a  worse  year  than  usual  for  out  door  labour.  Some 
of  the  replies  from  quarry  owners  respecting  stoppages  of  work 
may  be  briefly  quoted  : — 

"  (1.)  In  winter  time  we  '  play'  as  much  as  eight  weeks  at  once. 
"  (2.)   Some  of  the  quarries  belonging  to  this  firm  are  occasion- 
ally closed,  and  during  the  harvest  months  they  are 

all  closed. 
"  (3.)  The  weather  is  so  uncertain  that  the  men  will  probably 

not  work  more  than  nine  months  in  the  year. 
"  (4.)  "We  only  calculate  our  men  to  work  about  ^^  days  per 

week  0:1    an   average   the  year   through,   they  being 

stopped  sometimes  four  or  five  weeks  together  through 

frost,  and  also  through  wet  weather. 
"  (5.)  There  are  but  very  few  men  who  make  full  time,  most 

of  them  losing  a  quarter  of   a  day,   and  oftentimes 

more,  several  times  a  week. 
"  (6.)  Stone  dressers  on  piece-work,  work  or  not,  as  they  choose, 

and  consequently  their  pay  varies. 
"  (7.)  Scarcely  any  piece-men  work  Saturday  or  Monday  after 

pay  day  each  Friday  fortnight. 
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"  A  further  reply  respecting  stone  breakers  may  al.so  be  of 
intere.st : — 

" '  Stone  breakers  arc  an  uncertain  class  of  men.  They  are  on 
piece  work,  and  come  and  go  much  as  they  like.  Most  of  them 
give  assistance  elsewhere  at  agricultural  work  as  odd  men  to 
farmers,  so  that  I05.  a  week  paid  by  us  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
man's  total  earnings. 

"  '  A  stone  breaker,  able  bodied,  can  earn  with  us  20s.  a  week  if 
he  puts  in,  say,  56  hours  a  Aveck ;  some  men  earn  25.*.  a  week  at 
this  work.' 

"  China  Clay  and  China  Stone  Woi-Jcs. 

"  This  is  a  trade  mainly  confined  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
one  in  which  the  variation  in  rates  of  wages  is  very  slight,  nearly 
all  the  rates  for  men  falling  into  one  group,  namely,  of  i  5s.  and 
under  20s.,  or  an  average  of  185.  id.,  the  general  average  for  the 
whole  number  of  men  employed  being  iSs.  8d.  per  week.  The 
annual  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weekly  rates  for 
October,  1886,  by  52  is  about  47Z.,  which  is  7Z.  in  excess  of  the 
annual  average  obtained  by  dividing  the  I880  armount  by  the 
October  number,  representing  a  deduction  from  normal  rates  of 
about  15  per  cent,  for  loss  of  time  from  various  causes.  The 
average  obtained  for  1885  (40/.)  is  probably  correct,  but  in  a  jeav 
like  1886,  which  appears  from  the  following  table  to  have  been  a 
bad  year  for  this  trade,  a  somewhat  greater  deduction  than  1 5  per 
cent,  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  weekly  rates  in  order  to 
deduce  the  annual  earnincrs. 


/Statement  shoicing  tlie  Quantities  of  China  Clay  and  China  Stone  produced 
in  Cormcall  and  Devon  in  each  of  the  Years  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 


Yaars. 

Sent  by  Rail  or  Boat 
from  Cornwall.* 

Prodiicecl  in  Devonshire. 

Total  production. 

1885 

Tons. 
312,413 
290,270 
314,790 

Ton^s. 

31.734 
32,180 

32,503 

Tons. 
344,147 

'8G 

'87 

322,450 
347,293 

*  Assumed  to  be  the  total  production  in  Cornwall. 


"  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

"  Putting  together  in  a  more  condensed  form  the  general  results 
arrived  at,  we  may  make  some  comparison  of  the  Avages  in  the 
different  industries  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  and  the  two 
previous  reports  relating  to  the  textile  trades.  The  following  is 
the  first  of  these  summaries,  being  a  statement  of  the  wages  in  the 
under-mentioned  trades  in  a  full  ordinary  week,  and  also  for  a 
year  of  fifty-two  weeks  : — 
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(risoii  of  the  Annual  and  Weelli/  Koi-mal  Wages  of  Men,  Lads  and  Boys,  ^Yomcn  and 
frirl.t  in  the  iindt'nnentioned  Trades  in  the  Year  ISHf!. 


Name  of  Trade. 


Annual. 
(Year  of  52  weeks.) 


Men. 


Lads 
and 
Boys. 


Women. 


Girls. 


Weekly. 


Men. 


Lads 
and 
liuvs. 


Women 


fiirls. 


Mines  ajid  Quarries. 


'oal,  iron  ore,  and  ironstone  mines 

letalliferous  mines  

hale  mines  and  paraffin  oil  works 

late  mines  and  quarries  

franite  quarries  and  works 

I  lone  quarries     

I'bina  clav  and  China  stone  works  , 

I 


'otton ... 
Toollen 
forsted 
linen  ... 


£  s. 
59  13 
42  17 
Go  1 
57  8 
57  - 
61  19 
48  10 


£  .9. 

£  s. 

£  8. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

*.  d. 

27  17 

21  3 

14  1 1 

22  11 

ID   9 

8  2 

i8  z 

15  5 

12  6 

IG  G 

7  - 

5  10 

^7  5 

— 

— 

25  - 

10  6 

— 

20  17 

— 

— 

22  1 

8  - 

— 

21   9 

— 

— 

21  11 

8  3 

— 

-5  13 

— 

— 

23  10 

9  10 

— 

22  l6 

17  11 

— 

18  8 

8  9 

G  9 

Leading  Textile  Trades. 


£  5. 
G5  12 
60  - 
60  13 
51  13 


£  s. 

£  s. 

£  *. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

24  4 

39  15 

17  17 

25  3 

9     4 

15  3 

34  9 

19  7 

23  2 

8  6 

13  3 

16  18 

31  - 

16  - 

23  4 

6  6 

11  11 

16  4 

23  3 

12  17 

19  9 

6  3 

8  11 

Minor  Textile  Trades. 


ute 

lemp,  &c. 

ilk  

Jarpct 

losierv   .... 


jace 

■mall  wares 

'lock  and  shoddy,  manufacture  of  .... 

lair,  elastic  web,  and   lamp   and"! 

candle  wick J 


£  s. 

£ 

s. 

£  s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

50  5 

17 

9 

24  19 

12 

3 

19 

4 

6 

8 

9  7 

Gl  - 

!«; 

M 

25  1 

13 

6 

23 

6 

6 

- 

9  8 

57  IG 

18 

l^ 

26  5 

14 

13 

22 

3 

7 

2 

10  1 

G9  4 

21 

12 

28  14 

17 

19 

26 

7 

8 

4 

11  1 

G3  10 

-4 

14 

30  - 

=  1 

10 

24 

5 

9 

6 

11  C 

70  18 

-4 

7 

32  19 

16 

- 

27 

3 

9 

4 

12  8 

52  7 

17 

10 

28  - 

'4 

17 

20 

2 

6 

9 

10  9 

55  2 

27 

1 

25  7 

1 1 

14 

21 

2 

10 

5 

9  9 

G5  2 

19 

5 

25  13 

15 

7 

25 

- 

7 

5 

9  10 

s.    d 

5     7 
4     9 


s.  d. 

6  to 

7  5 
6     2 

4  " 


4  « 

5  I 

5  8 

6  II 

8      3 


"  The  fisrnres  fjiven  in  the  above  table  for  tlie  3'ear  LS8G  are,  of 
coui'se,  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of  loss  of  pay  during  the 
year  arising  from  slack  trade,  holidays,  sickness,  and,  in  the  case 
of  out  door  -workcns,  from  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  Such  de- 
ductions have  been  shown  in  detail  in  this  and  the  two  previous 
reports  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that,  on  the  -whole,  a  deduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  from  these 
rates  would  probably  yield  the  actual  earnings  in  a  year  like  1886. 

"  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the 
rates  for  men  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  trades  are  lower  than 
those  paid  in  the  textile  trades,  there  being  among  the  compara- 
tively few  men  employed  in  textile  factories  a  larger  proportion  of 
overlookers  and  other  highly  skilled  workmen  than  in  mines  and 
quarries,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  men.     Tho 
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rates  for  the  few  women  employed  at  tlie  surface  of  the  mines  are, 
as  miglit  be  expected,  lower  than  the  rates  for  the  factory  -wornen, 
■whose  work,  although  possibly  of  a  less  arduous  kind,  usually 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  skill. 

"  Tlie  rates  for  females  are  lower  on  the  whole  than  those  for 
males,  the  difference  in  earnings  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  women  and  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  do  the  same 
kind  of  woik.  But  this  diffei-ence  in  earnings,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  makes  the  proportionate  numbers  of  males  and 
females  employed  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the 
annual  earnings  in  a  trade.  An  endeavour  to  bring  out  this  point, 
which  has  already  been  dealt  with  as  between  the  different  districts 
in  each  trade,  is  made  in  the  following  table : — 

Statement  shoicing  the  Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Men,  Lads,  and  Boys, 
Women,  and  Girls,  respectively,  Employed  in  ike  undermentioned  Trades 
to  the  Total  Employed  in  such  Trades;  also  shoiciiifj  the  Average  Amnud 
Amount  of  Wages. 


>'ame  of  Trade. 


Men. 


Lads 
and 
Bojs. 


Women, 


Girls. 


Annual  Averages 

obtained 
by  dividing  the 
Total  Amount  paid 
in  1885  by  tlie 
Total  Number 
Employed  at 
October,  1886. 


Mines  and  Quarries. 


Coal,  iron  ore,  and  ironstone  mines 

Metalliferous  mines  

Shale  mines  and  paraffin  oil  works 

Slate  mines  and  quarries 

Granite  quarries  and  works 

Stone  quarries    , 

China  ciay  and  China  stone  works 


Cotton 

Woollen  

Worsted ; 

Linen  

Jute 

Hemp,  &c 

Silk 

Carpet 

Hosiery   

Smalhvares 

Flock  and  shoddy,  manufacture  of 

Hair     

Elastic  web 

Lamp  and  candle  wick 


85-7 

ir6 

0-5 

0-2 

78-1 

i6-3 

3-9 

1-7 

97-7 

2"3 

— 

93-5 

6-^ 

— 

— 

880 

I2'0 

— 

— 

93-0 

6-'^ 

— 

— 

95-2 

3"3 

1-5 

— 

£ 
52 
34 
69 
53 
49 
47 
40 


Leading  Textile  Trades 


22-5 

i6-7 

44-4 

i6"4 

33-3 

12-4 

45-3 

9-0 

19-2 

i5"3 

46-5 

i9'o 

17-2 

10-5 

55-4 

i6'9 

£ 
36 
35 
28 
25 


Minor  Textile  Trades. 
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"  The  correspondence,  of  course,  is  not  exact,  other  consider- 
ations also  influencing  the  annual  rate,  but  the  table  shows  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  relative  proportions  of  men,  boys,  woraen, 
and  girls  into  consideration  when  attempting  to  arrive  at  the 
annual  cai-nings  of  the  "workpeople  in  a  trade.  Another  point 
brought  out  by  the  table,  but  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  is 
that  while  most  of  the  textile  trades  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
females  and  boys,  tlie  mines  and  quarries  are  almost  entirely 
worked  by  men.  !Many  of  the  men  in  the  latter  trades  must 
apparently  joiu  after  reaching  adult  age,  the  proportion  of  boys 
employed  at  the  mines  and  quarries  being  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  men. 

'■  Other  comparisons  of  an  interesting  character  might  probably 
be  made  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trades,  showing 
the  connection  between  locality  and  wages.  Speaking  generally, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trades  carried  on  in  districts  re- 
mote from  the  ffreat  industrial  centi-es  yield  smaller  annual  money 
earnings.  This  does  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  that  the  work- 
people are  in  a  worse  economic  condition,  because  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  as  regards  rent,  may  be  less  in  these  remote  districts. 
Further,  if  the  work  done  in  such  districts  is  inferior  to  that  done 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  trade,  the  proportion  of  wages  to  the 
value  of  the  commodities  produced  may  really  be  about  the  same, 
although  the  rates  of  wages  per  head  are  lower.  But  these  are 
points  which  can  only  be  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  those 
engaged  in  the  various  trades,  who  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject 
a  full  knowledge  of  trade  and  local  conditions. 

"  In  concIu.sion,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  general 
rise  in  wages  since  the  date  of  this  census,  which,  however,  has  all 
occurred  in  the  mining  trade  since  the  year  1888,  the  evidence 
rather  pointing  to  a  drop  having  taken  place  in  1886  and  1887  as 
compared  with  1885.  The  upwax-d  movement  has,  pei'haps,  affected 
■coal  mining  as  much  as  any  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country, 
and  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  wages  for  this  trade  must  have 
been  very  large  indeed.  Detailed  figures  showing  the  precise 
changes  and  the  number  of  persons  affected  have  not,  however, 
been  collected,  but  a  rough  estimate  of  the  general  result  may 
tentatively  be  made. 

"The  total  wages  paid  in  the  coal  and  iron  mining  trades  in 
1885  may  be  taken,  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  returns  received,  as 
about  27,000,000/.,  which  is  approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  products  of  such  mines  as  given  in  the  mineral  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  appears  that  as  the  price  of  coal  rises  in 
prosperous  years  the  proportion  of  the  price  paid  in  wages  rather 
diminishes;  but,  allowing  that  the  proportion  is  now  only  about 
55  per  cent,  (instead  of  60  per  cent,  as  in  1885),  this  would  give 
as  the  total  paid  in  wages  in  these  trades  in  1890  the  sum  of 
43,000,000/.,  or  an  average  for  the  total  number  employed  in  that 
year  of  rather  more  than  66/.  I05.  per  head.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  28  per  cent,  on  the  ascertained  annual  average  for 
1885,  namely,  52/.;  and  the  result  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements  made  by  correspondents  to  the  department : — 

"(1.)  Between  October,  1886,  and  June,  1890,  the  wages  of  all 
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unclcrprouiul  men   and  banksmen  advanced  25  per  cent.,  except 
officials,  3.<.  per  week.     Above  ground  men  advanced  22  per  cent. 

"(2.)  Wages  -were  40  per  cent,  higher  in  October,  1890,  than 
in  October,  188G. 

"(3.)  The  rate  of  wages  was  40  per  cent,  more  at  loth  August, 
1890,  than  in  October,  1880. 

"  (4.)  Tlie  coal  hewers'  rate  applies  to  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  there  has  been  over  40  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  since  then 
(letter  dated  September,  1890). 

"(5.)  Since  date  of  return  wages  have  advanced  45  per  cent, 
(letter  dated  25th  September,  1890;. 

"(6.)  Since  the  return  was  made  all  wages  have  been  increased 
45  per  cent,  under  sliding  scale.  Besides,  tiie  basis  in  many  items 
has  been  advanced,  so  that  the  average  advance  is  full  50  per  cent. 

"(7.)  Wages  were,  at  8th  October,  1890,  altogether  different 
from  those  paid  in  October,  1886.  In  some  cases  they  have  ad- 
vanced 50  per  cent. 

"  Some  of  these  statements  point  to  even  a  greater  increase 
than  the  average  of  28  per  cent,  above  mentioned,  but  in  averages 
all  rates  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  any  case,  the  statement 
of  an  average  improvement  of  28  per  cent,  between  1886  and  1800 
cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

"  There  has  been  a  similar  impi'ovement  in  wages  since  1885-86 
in  the  other  industries  dealt  with,  as  the  following  notes  show: — 

"  Stone  Quarries. — (1.)  The  wages  of  grindstone  quarriers  are 
now  (17th  March,  1891)  34s.  per  week,  against  306-.  in  October,  1886. 

"  (2.)  The  wages  of  getters,  grindstone  turners,  and  rounders  are 
now  (17th  March,  1891)  34s.  per  week,  against  305.  in  October,  1886. 

"  (3.)  Since  the  return  was  made  the  wages  of  all  the  men  have 
been  considerably  advanced  (letter  dated  16th  March,  1891). 

"  (4.)  Wages  have  advanced  about  \d.  per  hour  all  round  since 
return  was  made  (letter  dated  12th  March,  1891). 

"  (5.)  Since  the  return  was  made  wages  have  increased,  especially 
in  the  Slaithwaite  district  (letter  dated  11th  March,  1891). 

"  (6.)  Since  the  return  was  furnished  wages  have  gone  up  in  thii? 
district:  masons,  from  28s,  to  33s.;  labourers,  195.  to  22s.  per  week 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  (letter  dated  18th  March,  1891). 

"  (7.)  The  wages  have  advanced  from  6d.  to  ']d.  per  hour  since 
1886  (letter  dated  18th  March,  1891). 

''^  Shale  Mines. — Since  this  return  was  made  the  rates  of  wages 
of  miners  and  drawers  have  advanced  from  45.  6d.  per  day  to 
6s.  6d.  for  miners,  and  5.?.  6d.  for  drawers. 

^' Slate  Mines  and  Quarries. — (1.)  22s.  was  the  ordinary  wage 
paid  to  all  labourers  at  October,  1886.  in  the  slate  quarries  of  this 
district  (Windermere).  This  class  of  men  cannot  now  (November, 
1890)  be  obtained  under  24s.  per  week. 

"  (2.)  After  sending  you  this  return  (12th  December,  1887)  an 
advance  of  |(/.  per  hour  Avas  given  to  all  our  workmen,  and  they 
have  that  advance  up  to  this  date  (4th  December,  1890). 

^'Granite  Quarries  and  Works. — Since  1886  wages  have  risen 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  the  earnings  of  sett  makers  being  25  per 
cent,  more." 
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II. — Notes  on  the  Preliminary  Returns  of  the  Censuses  of  some 
British  Colonies — Contd. 

9.  Canada. 

The  census  in  Canada  was  taken  on  the  same  clay  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  special  conditions,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  travelling  in  the  more  remote  regions,  under  which  the  census 
had  to  be  taken,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  compara- 
tively late  period  at  which  the  preliminary  return  was  published. 
In  fact  so  greatly  did  the  conditions  under  which  the  papers  were 
collected  vary,  that  no  time  limit  could  be  given  to  the  enumerators, 
and  these  have  not  yet  handed  in  the  returns  for  parts  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  unorganised  territories,  consequently  the  figures 
for  those  districts-are  only  estimated.  The  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion is  very  small — almost  stationary — in  the  eastern  districts,  bub 
grows  rapidly  as  we  go  westwards,  where  the  country  is  not  as  yet 
so  thickly  populated.  From  the  "  summaiy  statement"  given 
below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
1881;  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  increased  about  lO  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  the  wheat  producing  western  territories,  and 
in  British  Columbia  is  over  lOO  per  cent.  The  increase  over  the 
whole  country  is  ir66.  Many  districts  in  the  eastern  (or  maritime) 
provinces  have  declined,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  several  dis- 
tricts in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
apparently  given  a  great  impetus  to  British  Columbia  ;  and  the 
towns  of  New  Westminster  (population  6,641)  and  Victoria  have 
increased  342-9  and  184-2  per  cent,  respectively,  while  Vancouver 
has  sprung  fi-om  nothing  in  1881  to  13,685.  Toronto  has  increased 
88*4  per  cent.,, and  bids  fair  to  overtake  Montreal,  which  shows  an 
increase  ot  39*5  per  cent. 

The  following  extract  and  tables  are  taken  from  the  preliminary 
return : — 

"  The  results  of  the  census  and  a  comparison  with  those  of 
1881  are  these  : — 

"1st.  The  urban  population  of  Canada  is  now  1,394,259,  an 
increase  of  384,146  souls,  equal  to  an  increase  of  38*1  per  cent. 

"  2nd.  The  several  groups  show  the  following  increases  : — 

Cities  and  towns  over  5,000  inliabitants,  40"8  per  cent. 
Towns  ,,     3,000  „  44"9         ,, 

Villages  „     1,500  „  ::o'3         „ 

"3rd.  In  1891  there  were  47  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
5,000  as  against  35  in  1881,  an  increase  of  12  in  number. 

"4th.  In  189 L  there  were  45  towns  with  a  population  from 
3,000  to  5,000,  an  increase  of  7  over  1881. 

"5th.  In  1891  there  were  91  villages  with  a  population  from 
1,500  to  3,000,  and  in  1881  these  numbered  55,  an  increase  of  36." 
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Montreal  

Toronto     

Quebec  

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

St.  John    

Halifax 

London , 

Winnipeg 

Kingston  

Victoria,  B.  C 

Tanconrer,  B.C. , 

St.  Henri  

Erantford , 

Charlottetown 

Hull  

Giielph 

St.  Thomas   

"Windsor    

Shcrbrooke   
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Population  of  Cities. 

Variations, 

1881. 

1891. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

I'ei-  cut. 

155,237 

216,650* 

61,413 

3  9"  5 

96,196 

181,220* 

85,024 

88-4 

62,446 

63,090 

644 

ro 

35,960 

48,980* 

13,020 

36-2 

31,307 

44- 1 54* 

12,847 

410 

41,353 

39>I79* 

-2,174 

—  rz 

36,100 

38,';';6t 

2,456 

6-8 

26,266 

31,977* 

5,711 

21-7 

7,985 

2£;,642 

17,657 

22II 

14,091 

19,264 

5,173 

36-7 

5,925 

16,841 

10,916 

184-2 

.... 

13,685 

13,685 

6,415              13,415 

7,000 

109' I 

9,616 

12,753 

3,137 

32-6 

11,485 

ii>374 

-  Ill 

-  0-9 

6,890 

11,265 

4,375 

63-5 

9,890 

10,539 

649 

6-5 

8,367 

10,370 

2.003 

23'9 

6,561 

10,322 

3,761 

57'3 

7,227 

10,110 

2,883 

39'9 

*  The  population  in  the  1881  column  includes  the  same  boundaries  as  in  the 
1891  column,  and  consequently  differs  in  tliese  cases  where  annexations  have 
taken  place  since  1881,  from  tlie  population  as  given  by  the  Census  of  1881. 

t  The  imperial  troops  stationed  in  Halifax,  and  their  families  (when  on  the 
strength  of  tlie  regiment),  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 


Summari/  Statement  of  P 

npulation 

{compared  xcith 

preceding 

Censvsps) 

. 

Provinces. 

1871. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Per- 
centage. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Per- 
centage. 

Eastern — Mariiime. 
Nova  Scotia    

387,800 

285,594 

94,021 

440,57- 
321,253 
108,891 

52,772 
35,639 
14,870 

13-61 
12-48 
17-19 

450,523 
321,294 

109,088 

9,951 

61 

197 

2-25 
0-02 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  I 

0-18 

Totals  for  the  group 

767,415 

870,696 

103,281 

1 3 '45 

880,905 

10,269 

I-I7 

St.  Lawrence  River. 
Quebec    

1,191,516 
1,620,851 

1,359.027 
1,926,922 

167,511 
306,071 

14-01; 
18-88 

1,438,586 
2,112,989 

129,559 

186,067 

9-53 
9-61; 

Ontario   

Totals  for  the  group 

2,812,367 

3,285,949 

473,582 

16-83 

3,601,575 

315,626 

9-60 

We.it  ern. 
Manitoba     

25,228 

18,000 

33,586 
30,000 

62,260 

25.515 

49,459 
30,931 

37,032 

7,515 

15,873 
931 

1+6-78 

4i'75 

47-26 
3-10 

154,442 

67,554 

92,767 
32,168 

92,182 

42,039 

43,308 
1,237 

148-06 
164*76 

87-5« 
4'oo 

Assiniboia  "1 

Alberta    I 

Saskatchewan     J 

British  Columbia  

Unorganised  

Totals  for  the  group 

106,814 

168,165 

61,351 

57-43 

346,931 

178,766 

106-30 

Total  population    ... 

3,686,596 

4,324,810 

638,214 

17-31 

4,829,411 

504,601 

11-66 
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10.  New  Zealand. 

The  preliminary  return  of  the  census  of  April  last  frives  the 
number  of  the  po})ulati(m  by  counties  and  boroughs.  The  total 
population  of  the  colony  is  668, i8i,  an  increase  of  47,730  since 
1886.  This  is  not  so  great  a  rate  as  prevailed  between  1881  and 
1886,  Avhen  the  increase  was  86,421  souls.  However,  it  represents 
a  rate  since  1881  of  23*25  per  cent.  The  number  of  males  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  females,  332,877  against  293,781  (exclusive 
of  Maories),  but  this  preponderance  is  entirely  in  the  counties,  as 
in  the  towns  the  females  constitute  the  larger  portion. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  the  towns  is  very  uncertain, 
and  comparison  with  former  censuses  is  difficult,  as  the  preliminary 
return  does  not  state  whether  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  are  the 
same  in  1891  as  in  1886.  In  any  case,  the  names  of  the  different 
wards  of  the  boroughs  are  identical,  except  for  Chi'istchurch,  to 
which  town  Richmond  Ward  (population  1,421)  has  been  added 
since  1886.  Wellington,  the  seat  of  government,  has  maintained 
about  the  same  rate  of  increase  between  18S6  and  1891,  as  in  the 
period  1881-86.  But  in  Auckland,  which  is  now  only  the  second 
town  in  the  colony,  an  increase  of  2 7"  14  per  cent,  has  changed  to  a 
decrease  of  i3'2  3  per  cent.  iJunedin  has  again  slightly  decreased, 
but  the  suburbs  more  than  make  up  for  this.  Nelson  has  also 
decrensed. 


Population. 

Increase. 

1  MCI  ease  per  Cent. 

1881.  1    1886. 

1891. 

I88I-86J1886-9I. 

1881-86 

1886-91. 

Ill  counties 

201,2^8  327  328 

351,937 

270,503 

6:56 

258 

19 

3,305 

36,090 !  z±.boQ 

12-39 

25-96 

2-49 

153 

62-07 

7'52 
10-13 

3-08 
29'65 

-30-07 

,,  boroughs 

,,  islands  adjacent 
„  CI)  at  ham  Islands 
,,  Kcrmadcc     ,, 
On  shipboard   

194,981 
602 
196 

2,916 

245,612 
617 
199 

4,726 

50,631 

15 

3 

1,810 

24,891 

19 

59 

19 

-1,421 

Total 

Maories*  

489,933  578,482 
44,097     41,969 

626,658 
41,523 

88,549 
-2,128 

48,176 
-  446 

17-75 
-4-83 

8-33 
—    1-06 

Total  New  Zealand 

534,030  '620,451 

668,181 

86,421 

47,730 

1618 

7-69 

*  The  real  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Maories  may  possibly  be  larger, 
since  more  natives  may  be  enumerated  at  each  census,  as  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  them  become  with  time  a  less  powerful  factor. 

Population  in  Principal  Boroughs. 


Wellinu'ton    ... 

Suburbs 
Auckland 

Suburbs 
Dunedin    

Suburbs 
Christclmrch 

Suburbs 

Napier  

Nelson  


20,563* 

25,945 

■f,SS'S 

31,021 
2,203 

5,382 

5,076 

26-12 

26,083 

33,161 

23,SS7 

28,773 
22,514 

7,078 

-4,388 

27-14 

24.372 

23,243 
22,273 

22,376 
23,493 

-1,129 

-    867 

—   4-57 

15,213 

15,265 
29,423 

l6,223t 

31,623 

52 

t958 

0-34 

';,7';6 

7,681' 

8,341 

1,924 

661 

33-43 

6,964 

7,315 

6,6^6 

551 

-    689 

815 

19-50 
-i5'23 
-"3-87 

+6-28 

8-6i 
-   942 


Same  boundaries  as  in  1S(S6.        f  liichmond  ward  added;  population  1,421. 
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11.     Tasmania. 

The  Tasmauian  preliminary  returns  present  sbrae  features 
■which  do  not  occur  in  the  preliminary  returns  of  most  other 
countries,  giving,  for  instance,  summaries  of  statistics  on  educa- 
tion, conjugal  condition,  birthplnces  of  persons,  and  religion. 
The  total  number  of  persons  is  given  as  146,667.  This  is  con- 
siderably below  the  estimated  population  for  1889  (151,480),  but 
nevertheless  represents  an  increase  of  30,962  persons,  or  26*73  per 
cent.  This  is  a  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  has  occurred 
since  the  period  1841-47.  The  number  of  females  to  100  males  is 
89*12  ;  in  1841  it  was  45'54.  73*88  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  born  in  the  colony.  The  number  of  Chinese  is  839  (0*64  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population),  a  decrease  of  5  on  the  number  in 
1881,  while  there  are  no  aborigines  left.  There  ai'e  only  two 
towns  of  importance,  Hobart,  the  capital,  and  Launceston,  for 
which  the  following  figures  will  give  all  that  is  necessary  : — 


1881. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Hobart  (electoral  clislrict) 

Launceston         ,,             

21,118 
12,752 

-4.905 
17,208 

Xumtier. 

3,787 
4,456 

:       Per  cnt. 
i""95 

'       34'94 

Hobart  (registration  district)... 
Launceston             ,, 

27,248 
16,765 

33=450 
21,316 

6,202 
4,551 

22-76 

27-27 

III. — Movement  of  the  Fopulation  in  France  during  the  Year  1890. 
By  V.  Tdrquan.  (Translated  from  the  Econoraiste  frangais, 
31st  October,  1891.) 

Evert  year,  at  about  this  season,  we  have  given  in  the 
Economiste  frangais  the  movement  of  the  population  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  we  have  followed  with  anxiety  the  gradual 
and  regular  diminiition  of  the  number  of  marriages  and  births. 
Up  till  now  the  number  of  births,  although  diminishing,  remained 
above  the  number  of  deaths,  but  in  1890  the  situation  suddenly 
became  worse. 

The  Journal  Offlciel,  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  France,  states  that  last  year  there  were  269,332 
marriages  (i.e.,  3,602  less  than  in  1889),  838,059  births  (42,520 
less  than  in  1889),  876,505  deaths  (81,572  more  than  in  1889). 
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More, neat  of  the  Papulation  between  1881  aiul  ls!)t). 


j 

Exocss  of 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

1       EirlLs. 

Still-l)Oin. 

Deaths. 

Uirtlis 
over  Deaths. 

1881.... 

262,079 



937,057 

43,8-H 

821,828 

108,828 

'82.... 

281,060 

— 

95'=, "^66 

41,352 

858,559 

97,027 

'83.... 

284,519 

— 

957.944 

43,747 

841,141 

96,853 

'84.... 

289,';';'; 

1,G57» 

1    957,758 

45,386 

8';8,784 

78,974, 

'85.... 

283,170 

4.227 

!    9--^,55» 

43,958 

836,897 

87,661 

'86.... 

283,308 

2,950 

:  912,838 

43,623 

860,222 

52,616 

'87.... 

277,060 

3,636 

1    899>53  3 

42.930 

84^,797 

56,. 536 

'88.... 

276,848 

4,708 

1    882,639 

42,070 

857,967 

41,772 

'89.... 

272,944 

4,786 

88o,<;79 

42,419 

794,953 

85,646 

'90.... 

269,33^ 

5,457 

838,059 

40,535 

876,505 

-  38,446 

*  Four  last  months  only. 


The  exces.s  of  births,  wbicli  during  the  year  before  had  been 
85,000,  and  which  had  varied  between  44,000  and  200,000  since 
1872.  has  now  suddenly  changed  into  an  excess  of  deaths  :  the 
population  has  diminished  by  38,000. 

This  statement  is  none  the  less  melancholy  from  having  been 
foreseen,  since  it  shows  that  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  period  of  full 
prosperity,  an  accident  or  an  epidemic  suffices  to  change  the  slight 
excess  hitherto  yielded  by  the  births  iuto  a.  deficiency. 

Such  a  condition  has  already  been  noticed  on  two  occasions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  185-A  and  18-55  France  had 
lost  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  cholera  and 
the  war  in  the  East;  in  1870  and  1871  the  losses,  still  more  im- 
portant, had  been  500.000,  carried  off  by  war,  sickness,  or  want, 
"without  mentioning  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  had  a 
population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  Ave  must  deplore  the 
diminution  of  births  and  this  increase  of  deaths ;  yet  we  consider 
both  to  be  accidental,  for  never  have  the  births  fallen  by  42,000 
from  one  year  to  another.  For  some  time  they  certainly  lost  2,000, 
3,000,  and  even  12,000;  but  this  tendency,  regrettable  as  it  was, 
was  slow,  and  was  compensated  by  an  equivalent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths.  What  has  happened  then  in  1890  to  suddenly 
diminish  the  number  of  births  in  this  manner  by  5  per  cent.  ?  A 
very  simple  cause. 

An  examination  of  the  births  month  by  month,  and  a  com- 
parison Avith  the  months  of  1889,  shows  that  the  number  remained 
approximately  the  same  until  the  month  of  AugiTst,  when  they 
dropped  by  2,000.  In  September  there  were  8,000  births  less 
than  in  the  same  month  in  1889;  in  October  there  were  12,000 
less ;  in  ^N'ovember  the  excess  of  1889  is  only  6,000 ;  finally,  in 
December,  it  is  1,000,  Total,  29,000  fewer  births  during  the 
period  August — December.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
very  practised  eye  to  perceive  that  this  momentary  fall  in  the 
births  took  place  precisely,  month  for  month,  nine  months  after 
.  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  called  influenza,  which  had  its 
maximum  intensity  in  January  and  February. 
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One  can  easily  imaf^ine,  from  what  lins  been  said,  and  witliout 
our  insisting  too  much  on  this  unexpected,  but,  in  reality,  very 
natural,  fact,  how  many  persons  were  laid  up  during  the  winter, 
and  to  what  extent  the  birth-rate  has  been  arrested. 

Again,  if  we  admit  that  the  intluenza  has  carried  off  from  30,000 
to  40.000  ])ersons,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  altogether, 
there  are  some  70,000  people  missing  from  the  French  population. 
Such  is  the  balance  sheet  of  the  epidemic  ;  without  it  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  would  have  been  nearly  40,000. 

Besides,  there  is  no  great  assumption  in  foretelling  that  the 
mortality  for  1891  will  be  more  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  epidemic  itself,  which  has  prematurely  carried  o£E 
a  large  number  of  weak  people  who  would  otherwise  have  died 
later. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  for  1890  are  exceptional :  the  most 
important  point  to  be  considered  by  any  economist  who  has  the 
future  power  of  France  at  heart  is  undoubtedly  the  decrease  in  the 
marriage-rate. 

We  will  now  roughly  analyse  the  different  results  of  the  year 
1890,  with  regard  to  marriages,  divorces,  births,  and  deaths. 

Marriages. — The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  France  last 
year  has  again  gone  down  by  3,602  ;  it  has  continually  decreased 
since  188-i,  in  which  year  it  Avas  289,555.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  there  are  100,000  fewer  births  than  at  tliat  pei-iod,  since  the 
number  of  marriages  is  20,000  lower  tliau  then,  and  the  birth-rate 
.still  pursues  its  downward  course.  The  number  of  marriages  per 
thousand  in  1890  was  7;  it  varied  from  5  to  6  per  1,000  in  the 
departments  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps — where  there  are  many 
children  and  few  adults,  a  state  of  affairs  caused  by  a  continual 
emigration — to  9  in  the  Seine,  which  department  on  the  conti-ary 
is  distinguished  by  a  large  proportion  of  adults.  From  this  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  at  Paris  people  marry  more  readily  than 
those  of  the  same  age  in  the  country;  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Divorces. — While  the  number  of  marriages  dimini.shes,  the 
number  of  married  persons  diminishes  still  more  rapidly  on 
account  of  divoi'ce.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  divorces  were 
re-established  by  law,  and  ah-eady  there  have  been  28,000.  The 
most  curious  point  is  that  people  thought  themselves  justified  in 
predicting  that  divorces  would  practically  cease  after  the  first  few 
yeai's  fcdlowing  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  1884,  whereas  the 
prophecy  has  not  been  realised ;  on  the  contrary.  The  long 
standing  badly-assorted  marriages  have,  it  is  true,  influenced  the 
first  years,  but  we  can  no  longer  attribute  to  them  the  actual 
recrudescence  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.     The  following  are  the  official  figures  : — 

1884  (4  last  months)  1,657  divorces  =  6'6  per  io,coo  households. 

I^-J 4.='77  „  5'7 

'80 2,950  ,,  4"o  „ 

'87  3,636  „  5-0  „ 

'88 4,708  ,,  6'o  ,, 

'89 4,786  „  6-2 

'yO 5,457  „  7'o  „ 
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The  frequency  of  divorces  is  thus  incontestably  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced.  Our  colleague,  M.  Georges  Michel,  has 
recently  given  in  tliis  paper  a  complete  statistical  analysis  of 
divorces,  so  we  will  not  discuss  this  point,  but  will  content 
oui'selves  with  comparing  their  number  with  the  marriages.  For 
every  i,ooo  marriages  solemnised,  there  have  been  20  dissolved  by 
divorce.  This  average  is  very  intei-esting,  especially  if  we  calculate 
the  variations  by  departments;  in  Brittany,  Vendee,  and  certain 
parts  about  Auvergne,  there  were  only  i  or  2  divorces  per  1,000 
marriages,  whereas  there  are  35  in  the  Bouches-du-llhone,  38  in 
the  Aisne  and  the  Seine-et-Oise,  39  in  the  Aube,  46  in  the  Eiire, 
and  lastly  58  in  the  Seine.  At  Paris  there  is  i  divorce  for  every 
20  marriages,  far  too  great  a  proportion. 

Births. — The  number  of  births,  affected  by  the  epidemic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  was  838,000.  This  is  almost  the  same 
as  in  1871.  The  birth-rate  in  1890  was  only  21*8  per  1,000.  Is 
it  any  use  recalling  the  fact  that  every  nation  of  Europe  has  a 
higher  birth-rate,  varying  from  25  to  38  and  40  per  1,000  ?  A  few, 
very  few,  departaients  have  a  birth-rate  which  can  compare  with 
that  of  England,  Germany,  or  Italy.  They  are  the  Finistere, 
Lozere,  Nord,  and  Corsica.  Other  departments,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  laow  an  exceptionally  low  rate:  14  per  1,000  in  the  Gers  and 
the  Lot-et- Garonne.  Normandy,  which  has  kept  up  the  same  feeble 
rate  as  formerly,  has  not  for  some  time  since  occupied  the  lowest 
place ;  it  is  the  Gascon  departments,  mostly  rich,  which  have  now 
the  lowest  rate,  and  the  census  of  1801  brings  out  a  large  decrease 
in  their  population. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  threatens  to  extend 
over  the  whole  of  France,  economists  are  no  longer  rejoicing  at 
the  foresight  of  the  French  nation.  They  reflect  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  Mai  thus  announced  in  terror  that  population  grew 
in  geometrical  progression,  whilst  riches  increased  only  in  arith- 
metical, and  that  famine  would  follow  on  account  of  a  plethora  of 
inhabitants.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  concerned  as  to  how  to 
reduce  the  vigour  of  our  population;  we  shall  soon  have  to  con- 
sider the  means,  if  there  are  any,  of  increasing  it. 

So  long  as  marriages  diminish,  we  must  expect  to  see  the 
number  of  births  go  down,  and  three  times  as  fast.  If  therefore 
we  desire  a  remedy  for  this  depopulation,  we  must  encourage 
marriage.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  premiums  nor  of  a 
reduction  in  the  taxes  as  an  encouragement,  but  we  do  believe 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  granting  married  men  certain 
advantages  as  regards  military  service ;  we  have,  besides,  already 
had  occasion  to  explain  our  ideas  in  this  respect.  If  every  married 
man  were  exempted  from  active  service,  many  thousand  country- 
men would  certainly  marry,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  country 
districts,  emigration  from  which  would  cease  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  of  the  birth-rate,  since  the  duration  of  married  life,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  households,  would  thus  be  increased. 

Deaths. — There  were  in  1890  81,572  deaths  more  than  in  1889 ; 
such  is  the  first  point  deduced  from  the  official  figures.  Half  of 
this  recrudescence,  i.e.,  40,000,  took  place  in  the  first  four  months 
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of  tlie  year,  when  the  country  was  A'isited  by  the  influenza.  A 
Situtly  of  the  mortality  for  each  month  in  1889  and  1890  brings  out 
these  ravages  clearly. 

In  January  there  were  =6,720  deaths,  or  :<  per  cent,  more  than  in  1889. 
,,  February        „  12,061         „  18  „ 

„  March  „  6,967         „  9  „ 

In  January  the  number  of  deaths  was  over  100,000,  a  number 
which  had  never  before  occurred  since  the  war.  Towns  have 
suflercd  more  than  the  country,  and  Paris  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  sorely  tried.  But,  we  say  again,  this  state  of  afTairs  is  only 
momentary,  and,  unless  some  catastrophe  or  new  epidemic  comes 
on,  the  year  1891  promises  better — that  is.  from  a  demographic 
point  of  view. 

Let  us  end  this  review  by  a  comparison  between  the  births 
and  deaths.  For  every  100  deaths  there  were  136  births  in  the 
Vendee,  132  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  127  in  the  Nord ;  on  the  other 
liand,  there  were  only  63  in  the  Gers,  65  in  the  Lot-ct-Garonne, 
68  in  the  Tarn-et- Garonne,  70  in  the  Haute-Garonne. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion do  not  give  also  the  details  of  emigration  and  immigration; 
we  should  otherwise  know  if  the  emigration  tendency,  which  we 
Lave  already  noticed  as  taking  an  unwonted  development,  main- 
tains itself,  whereas  the  immigration  from  abroad  seems  to  have 
slackened.  We  must  await  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  which 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  any  case,  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  our  popula- 
tion seem  to  have  become  somewhat  modified  for  some  years  past. 


[The  following  paragraph,  attributing  to  an  entirely  different 
cause  the  deficit  in  the  number  of  births,  is  extracted  from 
^I.  Yannacque's  Report  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  on  the  Ilorement 
of  Fopidatio)i  in  France  clurivg  1890,  the  report,  in  fact,  on 
which  M.  Turquan's  article  is  based.] 

The  number  of  births  has  receded  from  880,379  to  838,059, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  figure  of  1871.  This  decrease  must  be 
attributed  not  only  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
but  also  to  the  after-effect,  now  experienced,  of  the  crisis  under- 
gone by  the  births  thirty-six  years  ago,  a  crisis  aggravated  by  a 
very  high  mortality  in  1854  and  1855  (Crimean  war  and  cholera). 

When  at  any  period,  a  deficit  in  the  number  of  births,  or  a  very 
high  mortality  among  the  living  occurs  from  some  reason  or  other, 
we  shall  find  that  this  deficit  is  reproduced  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
years  afterwards  (that  being  the  usual  period  of  a  generation)  in 
the  generation  which  should  in  its  turn  add  its  annual  quota  to  the 
number  of  bii'ths.  This  cause,  combined  with  the  irrepai'able  loss 
of  young  men  carried  off  in  1870-71,  explains  to  a  certain  extent 
the  deficit  noticed  in  the  births  of  1890. 
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IV. — Creation  and  Dissolution  of  Trades  Unions.  By  V.  TuRQUATf. 
[Translated  from  tlie  Monde  economique,  26tli  September, 
1891.] 

All  economists  have  noticed,  and  our  lionourablc  colleague, 
M.  Georges  Micliel  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it,  in 
an  excellent  article  published  in  the  Econoniiste  frangais  (Ist  August, 
1891),  how  strong  has  been  the  union  movement  in  France  during 
the  last  few  years. 

According  to  the  official  figures  the  following  table  represents 
the  development  of  these  associations,  since  the  law  permitting 
them  was  passed  on  the  "Jlst  March,  1884: — 


Employeis' 
Unions. 

Workmen's 
Unions. 

Mixed  Unions. 

Agricnltiiral 
Unions. 

Total. 

1884 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

'91 

lOI 

285 
359 
598 
8<;9 
877 
1,004 
1,127 

68 
221 

280 
501 
725 
819 
1,006 
1,250 

I 

4 
8 

45 
78 
69 
97 
iz6 

5 
39 
93 
214 
461 
557 
648 
750 

175 

549 
740 

I058 
-,123 

2/755 
3.253 

At  fii'st  sight  these  figures  appear  significant ;  the  number  of 
unions  increases  year  by  year,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  day  were  coming 
when  all  the  masters  would  be  united  to  defend  their  interests 
against  all  the  workmen  who  would  have  joined  together  against 
capital,  and  that  all  the  agriculturists  would  have  combined  to 
impose  their  own  conditions  on  the  unfortunate  consumers.  This 
is  what  these  statistics  seem  to  tell  us. 

But  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  content  with  mere  figures. 
We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  out  of  four  million  workmen, 
scarcely  150.000  are  united,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  employers, 
workmen,  and  agriculturists  do  more  harm  than  good  by  com- 
biniog. 

We  find  a  suflBcient  proof  of  this  in  the  numerous  philanthropic 
and  other  institutions  that  are  formed  by  associations  which  really 
have  a  serious  end  in  view,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  museum  of 
social  economy  established  two  years  ago  on  the  Esplanade  des 
Invali'les. 

But  it  is  precisely  these  more  serious  associations  which  make 
the  least  noise,  and  which  excite  the  fewest  strikes  and  riots.  It 
is  the  others  which  we  wish  to  consider  here. 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  trades  unions 
which  are  formed,  which  flourish,  and  have  a  definite  object,  and 
above  all  of  those  which  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  so  to 
speak,  advertise  themselves,  but  we  do  not  notice  those  which  die 
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out.  We  have  here  undertaken  to  consider  which  are  the  unions 
that  disappear  after  a  brief  existence. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these,  in  spite  of  their 
unexpectedly  large  number,  do  not  constitute  the  majority,  for  if 
they  did,  the  number  of  trades  unions  would  diminish  instead  of 
increase,  -which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

We  have  extracted  the  fij^ures  from  the  Monitear  officiel  dii 
Commerce,  and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  261  dissolutions  have 
been  notified  to  the  administration  between  the  1st  January,  189Q, 
and  the  1st  July,  1891.  As  there  have  been  900  new  trades  unions 
during  the  same  period,  we  may  fairly  say  that  for  every  three 
new  associations  there  is  one  dissolution. 

The  261  unions  dissolved  consist  of  77  employers'  associa- 
tions, 123  workmen's,  5  employes',  4  mixed,  and  52  agricultural. 
The  proportions  (per  100  similar  existing  unions)  are  7  per  cent, 
for  the  first,  1 1  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  8  per  cent,  for  the 
last. 

It  is  therefore  amongst  the  workmen  that  unions  appear  both 
to  be  formed  with  the  gi^eatest  vigour,  and  also  to  disappear  more 
rapidly  than  among  the  employers. 

We  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  life  of  120  dissolved  uniou.s 
from  the  data  given  in  the  Aimualre  des  Syndicats  professiouels, 
published  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Their  average  life  was, 
for  the  agricultural  unions,  four  years  ;  for  the  workmen's  unions, 
five  3'ears  ;  and  for  the  employers',  seven  years.  But  this  average 
is  exaggerated,  and  gives  a  longer  vitality  than  is  really  the  case, 
for  more  than  half  of  the  dissolved  unions  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Anmiaire,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
many  of  them  was  ephemeral. 

It  is  not  without  interest  also  to  know  how  the  tendency  to 
dissolve  is  spread  over  France.  Nearly  all  the  departments  have 
shared  in  this  tendency,  but  by  no  means  in  equal  proportions. 
There  have  been  most  dissolutions  in  Bnickes-du-Rhune  (22),  Haute- 
Garonne  ( i  ^) ,  Giro7ide  {i^),Eh6ne  (12) , Alger  and  Fas-de-Cala>s  {10) , 
Meurthe-et-Moselle  and  Nord  (9),  Aveijron,  Ish-e,  Seine,  Var,  and 
Vaucluse  (8). 

Except  for  a  few  northern  departments,  which,  as  they  have  so 
nu).ny  unions,  necessarily  see  some  of  them  dissolved,  it  is  in  the 
south  that  they  have  the  shortest  life.  Mai'.seilles,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  especially  Algiers  are  the  most  noticeable  in  this 
respect ;  doubtlf?ss  a  consequence  of  the  southern  temperament. 

Notice  also,  by  the  way,  the  relatively  small  number  of  unions 
dissolved  in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  This  may  result,  we 
think,  from  an  insufficiency  of  data,  the  number  of  "still-born" 
unions,  or  of  those  which  have  not  time  to  make  their  existence 
known,  being  considerable  in  Paris. 

We  should  also  notice  in  this  respect  that  the  dissolved  unions, 
with  few  exceptions,  boast  only  a  small  number  of  members.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  had  less  than  100,  especially  among 
the  employers'  unions. 

According  to  the  profession  the  tendency  to  dissolve  seems  very 
variable,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
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1.  Industries. — ■ 
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Unions. 

Employeni. 

Workmen. 

Mi.\ed. 

Textile  iiidustrv — spinners 

4 

•>                          _ 

Weavers 

10 

Extractive  industry — miners    

2 

10 

;> 

23 

4 

14 

7 

7 
4 

5 

4 
5 

IMelallurgiv 

Wood  industry  

I 

Pottery  and  glassmaking 

Buildin" 

Furnishinjx 

Clothing 

Alimentation 

1 

Industries  relating  to  science,  arts,  "1 

paper,  printing,  &c J 

.Tewellerv    

Transport   

' 

-4 

105 

4 

It  is  tlierefore  principally  amongst  the  workmen  engaged  in 
building,  wood  work  (mostly  clog  makers  and  carpenters),  and 
iron  industries,  especially  mechanicians  and  locksmiths,  that  we  find 
most  dissolutions. 

2.  Commerce. — In  the  different  branches  of  commerce  we  find 
few  but  employers'  unions  which  have  died  out.  In  fact  there  are 
as  yet  very  few  unions  amongst  the  employed.  The  only  union 
Avhich  has  undergone  a  crisis  (the  most  numerous,  it  is  true)  is 
that  concerned  with  the  commerce  of  alimentation. 

Amongst  the  dissolved  unions  the  principal  are  bakers  r 
masters'  unions,  15,  workmen's,  5;  butchers,  10;  wine  merchants, 
6.  A  complete  enumeration  would  be  without  interest.  We  ought 
however  to  mention  particularly  the  dissolution  of  associations  of 
provincial  journalists  (Bordeaux,  Le  Mans,  Nancy). 

We  will  finish  this  somewhat  length}^  enumeration  with  a  few 
Avords  on  the  dissolution  of  agricultural  unions,  of  which,  as  wo 
have  seen  above,  there  have  been  52. 

These  dissolutions — the  gi'eat  majority  being  in  the  south,  and 
also  (why  we  cannot  say)  in  the  Menrtlie-et-Moselle — may  be  thus 
classified: — "agricultural,"  30;  "  vinicultural,"  19;  ''horticul- 
tural" and  various,  3.  The  number  of  those  affiliated  to  these 
dissolved  unions  seems  to  have  been  fairly  large,  especially  the 
Chamhre  syndicdle  des  Agriculteurs  du  Cantal,  which  had  over  1,000 
members. 

Such  are  the  different  considerations  which  result  from  this 
study  of  dissolved  unions  during  the  last  twelve  months.  They  are 
sufficient  to  allow  of  our  considering  the  union  movement  of  the 
last  year  or  two  as  by  no  means  formidable,  for  neither  the  vitality 
of  the  new  unions,  nor  the  number  of  their  members,  show  any 
threatening  increase,  as  some  people  at  first  imagined. 
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On  the  Avliole,  with  some  exceptions,  such,  as  amongst  railway 
men  and  car)>enters,  and  a  few  otliers,  the  great  majority  of  work 
pcoi)lf  are  iiulilTerent  to  tlie  union  movement,  and  do  not  appear 
to  avail  tliemselves  to  any  great  extent  of  the  faculty  granted  by 
the  law  of  1884  to  combine  against  cajiital ;  besides  which  many 
associations  soon  fall  to  pieces. 

It  will  liave  been  noticed  what  a  small  number  of  mixed 
associations  liave  been  dissolved.  We  have  only  counted  four.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  these  mixed  associations,  where  employers 
and  employes  discuss  their  common  interests  peaceably,  work  much 
better  than  those  which  are  only  concerned  Avith  the  interests  of 
labour  or  capital. 

"We  believe  that  the  future  of  social  questions  lies  with  these 
mixed  associations :  it  is  in  their  regular  working,  their  rational 
methods  of  enrolling  members,  that  we  see  the  peaceable  solution, 
by  means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  of  the  conflicts  between 
masters  and  workmen.  Such  will  be  the  conclusion  of  our 
statistical  article. 


Y. — Popiilatlon  of  the  Earth.     Vreface  and  Tables.     By  H.Wagxer 

and  A.  Supax. 

After  an  interval  of  nine  years,  the  Bevijllcerung  dcr  Erde, 
formerly  edited  by  Behm  and  Wagner,  now  appears  for  the 
eighth  time,  under  the  supei-vision  of  Wagner  and  Supan.  This 
important  work  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  here  Professor  Wagner's  preface, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  its  appearance, 
and  the  various  changes  which  have  been  introduced  since  the 
last  edition.  As  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest, 
we  reproduce  also  the  summarised  tables,  giving  the  population  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  according  to  the  most  recent 
information : — 

'■The  publication,  Poptdaiion  of  the  Earth,  first  issued  in  1872 
by  Ernst  Behm  and  myself,  has  already  appeared  seven  times,  the 
last  being  in  1882.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  eighth  issue 
was  already  prepared,  when  death  deprived  me  of  my  indefatigable 
colleague  (15th  March,  1884).  Thereupon  the  laborious  under- 
taking stopped.  I  Avas  forced  to  abandon  an  endeavour  to 
complete  the  work,  almost  ready  for  press,  by  myself,  the  principal 
reason  being  that  at  my  residence  at  Gottingen,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinarily  rich  libiary  belonging  to  the  university  there,  I 
could  not  dispose  of  the  mass  of  materials  which  flow  into  the 
Geographical  Institute  at  Gotha,  or  which  can  be  procured  there. 

"  Professor  A.  Supan,  who  had  already,  in  the  autumn  of  1884, 
undertaken  the  publication  of  Petermanns  Mltteilungen,  in  Behm's 
stead,  was  for  the  first  few  years  not  in  a  position  to  devote  himself 
also  to  the  Bevolkcrung  der  Erde.  That  work,  which  even  in  his 
lifetime  has  been  called  the  great  undertaking  in  the  domain  of 
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literature,  demanded  in  tLe  first  place  the  whole  of  Lis  working 
powers,  since  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  personally  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  discussions.  As  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  sufficient  number  of  colleagues,  and  thus  brought  the  under- 
taking into  good  working  order,  he  took  over  in  1889  the  editing 
of  the  statistics  of  popuhition,  commerce,  finance  and  trade  in  the 
Gothaer  Hofkalendvr,  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  E.  Behm, 
nnd  then  the  preliminaries  for  the  resumption  of  the  JJcvdlkerung  ' 
dcr  Enle  were  arranged. 

''  Consequently  the  eighth  issue  of  this  publication  appears 
now  after  an  interval  of  nine  years.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
title  Avhich  it  had  till  now  of  an  annual  publication,  has  been 
changed  to  a  periodical  one. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  both  of  us,  there  was  no  reason  to  change  in 
any  material  degree  the  general  idea  of  the  whole  work.  We 
have  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  ought  to  give  a  simple 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  area  and  population  of  all  the  states 
and  countries  of  the  earth,  based  on  the  most  recent  information 
or  returns.  Such  a  research  has  in  the  interim  been  made  by 
Emile  Levasseur  in  the  BuUetin  de  VInstitut  International  de 
iStatistiqtie  (vols,  i  and  ii,  Rome,  1886  and  1887),  under  the  title, 
Statistiqrie  de  la  superficie  et  de  la  fopidaiion  des  confrees  de  la 
ierre.  We  have  carefully  carried  out  our  intention  of  thoroughly 
scrutinising  all  the  statistical  information  which  could  possibly 
be  obtained  on  area,  population,  and  changes  of  dominions,  and, 
besides  a  competent  treatment  of  the  material,  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  accepted  opinion  concerning  their  trustworthiness  or 
pi'obability. 

"If  the  continuity  of  this  work  is  to  be  preserved,  all  the  new 
material  available  since  1882  must  be  thoroughly  tested  and 
worked  up.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of  this  material  that  the 
present  issue  has  been  restricted  to  area  and  population,  together 
with  notices  of  the  changes  in  governments.  A  volume  which  will 
be  devoted  especially  to  statistics  of  places  will  shortly  follow. 

"  With  regard  to  the  contents  in  general,  the  individual  sections 
form  a  natural  sequel  to  the  information  contained  in  the  seventh 
issue  (1882).  We  have  constantly  gone  back  to  older  times,  when 
it  was  necessary,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  historical  point  about  a 
territory.  Thus  the  new  figures,  wherever  possible,  are  compared 
with  the  old  figures  and  estimates,  and  we  have  often  referred  to 
former  editions.  For  the  rest,  the  present  issue  takes,  with  regard 
to  the  completeness  of  the  information,  a  similar  position  to  that 
of  the  second  edition  of  1873. 

"  Greater  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  data  on  the  areas  of 
States,  territories,  countries,  and  continents.  Attention  may  be 
especially  drawn  to  the  measurements  of  Asia  carried  out  by 
B.  Trognitz,  as  far  back  as  1884,  which  it  is  true  were  already 
contemplated  in  1872,  but  which  can  only  now  be  given  for  the 
first  time.  The  results  affect  our  knowledge  of  the  total  area  of 
the  continents  of  the  earth  in  no  insignificant  degree.  Similarly 
South  Africa,  and  Central  and  South  America  have  been  re- 
measured  by  Trognitz.    For  Europe  and  the  remote  regions  of  Asia 
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it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  tlic  positions  in  accordance  with  tho 
nieasnrements  carried  out  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  by  General 
Strelbitsky.  Tlio  interest  of  European  governments  eoncerning- 
the  definite  settlement,  hitherto  mucli  neglected,  of  the  area  of 
territories  has  increased  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Hence  there- 
are  very  few  figures  taken  directly  from  former  editions. 

"  Concerning  the  ii<zures  for  the  population,  the  task  of  the- 
editors  is  naturally  entirely  different,  since  it  is  a  question  of 
countries  and  colonics  having  either  statistics  of  population  more 
or  less  perfect,  or  those  for  Avhich  one  can  only  be  referred  to 
estimates.  If,  in  respect  to  the  first,  this  work  is  to  be  of  th« 
nature  of  a  register  of  the  data  herein  given,  we  must  first  of  all 
take  into  account  all  the  results  of  censuses  which  have  occurred 
between  1882  and  1891.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  we  can 
already  give  the  provisional  results  of  the  most  recent  censuses 
of  1890-91,  although  mo.st  of  them  only  find  a  place  in  the 
supplement.  These  prove  once  again  how  untrustworthy  are  the- 
so-called  estimates  deduced  from  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  in  such  States  as  possess  a  fairly  perfect  system  of 
registration.  Still  ane  will  seldom  be  in  a  position,  when  dealing 
with  countries  where  periodical  censuses  under  government  super- 
vision are  held,  however  doubtful  they  may  be,  to  replace  their 
results  by  estimates  of  one's  own.  But  nearly  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  if  we  include  China,  must  still  be  determined 
in  this  manner.  As  with  time  w'e  arrive  at  far  more  certain- 
data  on  which  to  base  estimates  of  this  kind  for  many  countries,. 
we  can  still  only  obtain  plausible  results  through  a  geographical! 
method,  i.e.,  by  dividing  up  into  the  smallest  possible  sections  the- 
territory  to  be  estimated,  and  by  localising  strictly  each  individual 
estimate.  It  is  in  this  sense  that,  in  the  present  issue,  the  results- 
of  a  series  of  special  researches  are  placed  before  the  reader,  which 
have  been  given  with  the  same  completeness,  until  now,  for  only  a 
few  countries.  I  refer  more  especially  to  the  complete  revision  of 
the  whole  section  relating  to  Africa,  bj-  Professor  Supan,  in  whick 
the  thorough  review  of  the  different  colonial  treaties  should  be 
especially  welcomed ;  as  also  to  Turkey  (European  and  Asiatic)v 
Arabia,  the  Chinese  empire,  the  East  Indian  Islands,  &c.  Some- 
times the  results  tend  to  confirm  former  figures,  sometimes  they 
differ  essentially.  Personal  opinions  must  reflect  themselves  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

"  The  following  retrospect  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  In 
former  numbers  the  contributors  of  each  section  were  not  given  by 
name.  In  reality,  though,  there  were  no  strictly  defined  limit.s 
as  to  the  work  done  by  E.  Behm  and  myself.  The  first,  through 
whose  hands  passed  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  travels  and  the 
transatlantic  publications,  restricted  himself  mostly  in  the  earlier 
editions,  besides  Africa,  his  particular  domain,  to  Australia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  (nearer  Asia,  the  Chinese  empire  and  Japan). 
After  187G,  when  the  editorship  of  the  Statistical  Year  JDool-  in  the 
Almanack  (Je  Gotha,  passed  from  my  hands  to  his,  he  undertook 
also  most  of  those  countries  whose  population  statistics  were  more 
or  less  reliable.     America,  the  Russian  Empire,  British  India,  the 
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East  Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia,  were,  hcwevcr,  principally 
retained  by  me. 

"To  the  present  editors,  however,  aUhouf^h  of  the  same  opinion 
us  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  treatment,  a  sharper  defini- 
tion of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  by  each,  seemed  more  suitable, 
partly  because  by  tins  means  the  collection  of  materials  was 
simplified  ;  partly,  and  more  especially,  because  by  this  method  the 
outward  responsibility  of  the  one  and  the  other  is  moi-e  strictly 
circumscribed.  The  different  place  of  residence,  moreover,  renders 
difficult  the  explanation  of  questions  of  detail.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  of  contents,  Professor  Supan  is  the  author  of  the 
sections  on  Africa,  America,  Australia,  the  Islands  and  the  Polai* 
regions;  also  the  tables  on  the  colonies  come  mostly  from  his  pen. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  the  working  up  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

"  From  the  geographical  point  of  view,  which  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  data — absolute  population 
and  densit}" — more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  given  is  devoted  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  tables.  If  it  is  not  possible  here  to  entirely 
replace  the  administrative  by  geographically  bound  districts,  yet  a 
cei'tain  amount  of  grouping  or  analysing  of  the  larger  provinces 
according  to  natural  boundaries,  especially  according  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  can  give  so7ue  aid  to  the  necessity  of  the  an- 
thropological geographer,  for  whom  this  work  is  in  the  first  place 
intended. 

"  The  separation  of  the  oceanic  islands  from  the  continents, 
with  which  they  Avere  formerly  reckoned,  also  demands  notice. 
It  is  not  made  on  account  of  marked  morphological  or  even  biolo- 
gical characteristics,  but  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient. 

'•  AVe  would  also  lay  stress  especially,  as  we  have  often  done 
before,  notably  in  the  second  edition  (1873,  p.  1),  upon  the  fact 
that  this  cannot  be  a  critically  sifted  collection  of  details  on  area 
and  population  statistics,  with  their  accurate  arrangement  in  groups 
and  tables,  whose  clearness  makes  it  easy  to  answer  at  once 
scientific  questions  on  morphology  or  anthropological  geography. 

'■  Lastly,  concerning  the  collective  results  of  this  compilation, 
the  following  considerations  will  serve  as  an  explanation.  The 
totals  for  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  in  our  publication  o£ 
1872,(originalh-  intended  to  be  1866,  in  which  year  E.  Behm  first 
made  his  researches  on  doubtful  estimates)  until  1880  were  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  Starting  from  a  total  of  1,350  millions 
(Geographical  Year  Booh,  i,  1866),  we  had  reached  in  1880  a  figm-e 
of  1,456  millions.  Our  resolve  in  1882  to  depart  from  the  result  of 
the  so-called  census  of  1842  in  China,  and  to  take  350  instead  of 
405  millions  as  its  population,  caused  the  result  of  the  compilation 
of  1882  to  fall  to  1.434  millions.  This  time  the  final  result  gives 
5,480  millions,  which  differs  only  in  an  insignificant  degree  from 
the  result  of  E.  Levasseur,  namely,  1,483  millions  in  1886.  The 
last  named,  it  is  true,  took  382  millions  for  China  proper,  and 
197  millions  for  Africa,  so  that  the  correspondence  is  in  reality 
only  apparent.  Concerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  results,  an 
improvement  may  be  noted  :  — 
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"  (a.)  In  1880  I  reckoned  at  626  millions  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  which  could  bo  given  as  the  results  of 
real  censuses  and  estimates  based  thereon,  or  at  least  estimates 
based  on  the  registration  of  a  population  extending  over  a  long 
series  of  years  (e.g.,  Russia).  This  corresponded  to  about  44  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  1,401  millions  in  1880  {i.e.,  1,456  millions,  as 
mentioned  above,  minus  the  55  millions  wrongly  attributed  to 
China).  The  population  of  the  same  countries  (which  will  be 
found  set  out  in  detail  on  pp.  5  and  6,  sixth  edition)  has  in  the 
meanwhile  increased  to  757  millions,  that  is  by  iii  millions.  For 
the  most  part  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an  actual  increase  during 
a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  (in  Europe  alone  this  amounts 
to  41  millions);  in  other  countries  this  increase  is  only  apparent, 
as  for  instance  in  the  different  territories  of  British  India,  where 
instead  of  an  old  and  defective  census,  the  results  are  taken  of  a 
recent  and  more  careful  enumeration, 

"  (b.)  A  further  85  millions  in  the  summary  of  1880  which  we- 
could  only  put  in  from  more  or  less  accurate  estimates,  appear 
this  time  in  the  former  category  as  the  results  of  real  censuses 
or  of  strict  government  registrations,  and  in  fact  with  a  total  of 
99  million  souls.  They  are  the  following:  —  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Bulgaria,  Eastern  RoumeTra,  a  great  part  of  the  so-called  native 
States  of  British  India  (Baroda,  Hyderabad,  Central  Provinces, 
Rajputana),  and  lastly  Japan,  besides  smaller  States. 

"Accordingly  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
which  can  be  considered  as  established  in  1891  by  the  results  of 
censuses,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  836  (737  +  99)  millions,  i.e.,  from 
56  to  57  per  cent. of  the  whole  population  estimated  at  1,480 millions; 
this  can  certainly  be  described  as  a  not  unimportant  improvement. 
True,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  this  number  is  included  the 
Russian  empire,  in  which  a  general  census,  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  has  never  (except  in  a  few  individual  jDrovinces) 
been  taken. 

"  (c.)  If,  despite  this  increase  of  125  (in  +  14)  millions  given 
by  the  above  figures,  the  total  result  of  the  calculation  for  the  year 
1891  only  surpasses  that  of  1880  by  79  millions  (1,480 — 1,401), 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  reduced  estimates  which  the  new 
editors  saw  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  consequent  upon  a 
renewed  examination.  The  remaining  690  millions  of  1880,  which 
we  have  now  to  consider,  figure  here  only  as  644  millions.  Of 
this  difference  no  less  than  38  millions  fall  upon  Africa,  whose 
population  Professor  Supan  found  to  be  only  164  millions,  against 
the  202  millions  (without  Madagascar)  to  which  E.  Behm  adliered. 
In  Asia  I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  adopt  reductions  amounting 
to  about  15  '.millions  (see  especially  the  Chinese  dependencies, 
further  India,  Arabia),  Avhich  however  can  be  set  off  against  a 
surplus  of  about  7  millions  in  the  other  countries.  The  remainder 
is  distributed  amongst  the  various  smaller  countries." 
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The  Population  of  the  Earth  Amounts  to  about  1,480  Million  Persons. 


Divisions  of  tbe  Earth. 


Europe    {icithout    Iceland,    Nova 
Zembla,    and   Atlantic   Islands, 

^■c.)  "•- 

Asia  {without  the  Polar  islands) 

Africa  (without  ILadarjascar,  ^'c.)  ... 
America  {without  the  I'olar  reifions) 
Australia  {with  Tasmania)    

Oceanic  islands  

Polar  regions 

Total    


Area,  Square 
Kilometers. 


Population. 


9,729,8G1 

357.379>ooo 

37 

44,142,058 

8;5,954,oco 

19 

29,207,100 

i63,9';3,ooo 

5 

38,334,100 

izi,7i3,ooo 

3 

7,605,726 

3,230,000 

O-l 

1,898,700 

7,420,000 

4 

4,482,620 

80,400 

— 

135,490,765     1,479,729,000 


Density 
)cr  S^quare 
Kilometer. 
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EUROPE 


accordinq  to  Administrative  Boundaries,  hut  withvut  Nova  Zemhla,  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries. 


States  and  Territories. 


Area,  Square 
Kilometers.* 


Population. 


I.  CEyTEAX  ErEOPE 1,327,633         105,851,000 


German  empire  {toithout  the  Lais') 

of  Constance) J 

Gulfs  of  the  Baltic  Sea    

Austria  Hungary  {without  the  Lake  \ 

of  Constance) J 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  

Liechtenstein 

Switzerland  {without  the  Lakes  of\ 

Constance  and  Genera)     J 

Lake  of  Constance  (539)  and  1 

Geneva  (578) .". J 

Luxeniburo; 

Netherlands  {without  the  Zuyder  Zee) 
Belgium  


II.  XoETH  Westeex  Europe 


Denmark 

Faroe  Islands 

Sweden    

Norway    

Great  "Britain   and  Ireland   {with 

the  islands  in  the  British  seas 


540, 

3 

625 

51 


419 

440 

518 

110 
159 


40,820 


1,117 


,000 
,457 


References. t 


49>4-4>i35 

41,284,966 

i,33^>09i 
9>593 

=,933>334 


211,088 

4>558>o9.'; 
6,093,798 


C  1890 


C1890 


'85 
'80 


C     '90 


C1890 
E  '90 
E    '89 


1,130,099 


nth  \ 
)      J 


38,279 

1,333 

450,574 

325,285 

314,628 


46,847,000 


2,172,205 
12,954 

4.774'409 
1,999,176 

37,888,152 


C  1890 
C  '90 
E  '89 
C     '91 

C     '91 


Density 
[ler  Square 
Kilometer. 


80 


91 


66 
26 


72 


82 
138 


41 


57 

10 

1 1 

6 

124 


*  '•  All  planimetrical  measurements  which  we  have  ourselves  worked  out,  and  which  we  have- 
used  in  the  tables,  are  based  on  the  zone  tables' {sec  Geographical  Year  Book,  iii,  1870),  which 
correspond  to  Bessel's  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth." 

t  C  =  census  ;  E  =  estimate  based  on  censuses  ;  R  =  estimate  based  on  registration  returns. 
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Stutes  and  Territories. 

Area,  Square 
Kilometers. 

Population. 

References. 

Density 
ner  Square 
Kilometer. 

III.  South  "We.steex  Eubopk   {Eoman\ 
Europe)  J 

1,410,473 

90,157,000 

— 

64 

France 

536,408 

22 

452 

497,244 

5 

89,372 

286,588 

59 

323 

38,218,903* 

13,304 

6,000 

17,246,688 

24,696 

4,306,554 

30,158,408 

7,920 

174,621 

C  1886 
C     '88 

C1887 
.E     '89 

C     '81 

E     '90 
E    '89 
E    '89 

71 

13 

35 

48 

105 

^loiiaco    

Andorra  

Spain  {without  the  Canaries)  

Gibraltar 

Portugal    {without    Madeira    and'\ 

the  Azoren) J 

Italv    

San  Marino 

Malta  

IV.  South  Eastebx  Eueope    

525,872 

18,482,000 

— 

35 

Greece 

65,119 

168,533 

96,660 

7,350 

9,080 

48,110 

131,020 

2,217,000 
5,600,000 

5.154,375 

153,000 

200,000 

-,157,477 

5,000,000 

C  1889 
C  1888 

C1891 

34 
32 
33 

20 

22 
45 

38 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia  .... 
iXovibazar   

Bosnia    and    Herzegovina    {see  T 

under  i)  J 

Montenegro    

Scrvia  

Eoumania    

V.  Eastekx  ErnoPE 

5,335,784 

96,042,000 

— 

18 

European  Russia  {loith  Poland  and  \ 
iciihout  Xoca  Zemlla)  J 

4,924,567 

373,612 
37,605 

95,703,331 
::,338,404 

R1888 
R    '89 

19 
6 

Sea  of  Azov     

Europe 

9,729,861 

557,379,000 

— 

37 

*  Legal  population.    Actual  population,  1891,  preliminary  return  :  38,095,156. 


I.  SiBEElA  {without  the  polar  islands)  ... 
II.  Russian  Centeal  Asia  and  Tue-"! 

KESTAN     J 

Russian  Central  Asia  and  Transcaspia 

Sea  of  Aral  and  Caspian  Sea    

Khiva 

Bokiiara  

Pamir  Territories  


ASIA. 


12,488,348 


4,342,315 


3,504,908 

506.407 

60,000 

205,000 

66,000 


4,3  14,000 


5,327,000 

500,000 

1,250,000 

30,000 


R  18S5 


R1885 


0-3 


1-6 


1-5 

8 
6 
o'5 
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States  aud  Territories. 

Area,  Square 
Kilometers. 

Popnlaliou. 

Ueferciices. 

Density 
per  SqiKirc 
Kilometer. 

III.  South  Westeen  Asia    

7,522,+l-2         38,365,000 

— 

t; 

472,554 

1,778,168 

59,000 

9,601 

2,505,119 

1,645,000 

550,COO 

71,000 

432,000 

7,285,000 
15,475,000 

4.147 
=09,291 

2,272,000 

7,500,000 

4,000,000 

600,000 

1, 020, 000 

111885 
C  1891 

IC. 

Asiatic  Turkey  (jfiYZiOH^  the  Sinai\ 

peninsula)  J 

Peninsula  of  Sinai  (to  JEgypt)  .... 
Cyprus     

V 

0-9 
4'.^ 

"i'S 
8 

Arabia  (not  belonging  to  Turkey)  ... 
Persia 

Eeluchistan    and    Afglian  -  Indian  1 
frontier  territories J 

2'4 

IV    Cevteal  a>'d  East  Asia  

11,710,736 

412,357,000 

— 

^  < 

4,004,650 
942,000 

6,169,010 

91 

218,650 

382,345 

350,000,000 

7,000,000 

4,500,000 

266,000 

10,519,000 

40,072,020 

E 1885-89 
1883 

E1889 

90 

Interior  territories  belonging  to  China 
Hong  Kong  and  Jlacau 

07 

Corea  

48 

105 

Japanese  empire  {without  the  Bonin  \ 
Islands)  J 

V.  India 

3,042,173 

285,677,000 

— 

British  India  {without  the  Iranian'] 
l^erritories  aud  Further  India)    j 
French  and  Portuguese  Indies.... 
Ceylon  {with  the  Maldives)  

~ 

3,655,730 

4,167 
6  1,276 

2KS,U00 

278,582,000 

797,000 
3,038,000 
3,260,000 

C1S91 

C  1881-91 
C  1891 

76 

191 

47 
1  <; 

Himalayan  States  

vr.  FcTETnEE  India    

2,126,451 

38,676,000 

— 

18 

British  Lower  and  Upper  Burmah  .... 
Lushai,  Kachin,  and  Shan  States  1 

of  Burmah j 

tarennee    

414,951 
321,300 

10,700 
800,000 

90,000 
489,500 

7,554,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 

9,000,000 

1,158,000 

18,914,000 

C  1891 

E  '89  (in  part) 
E  (in  part) 

18 
6 

Siam     

1 1 

Straits  Settlements  and  dependencies 
French  Further  India  

13 

39 

ni.  East  Indian  Islands 

2,004.193 

39,458,000 

— 

20 

Andaman  and  Xicobar  Islands    

Sunda  and  Molucca  Islands 

Pliilippine  and  Sulu  Islands     

8.270 

1,099,741 

296,182 

28,000 
32,430,000 

7,000,000 

C  and  E 

E'88  (in  part) 

E  1SS7 

=3 

Total  Asia 

44,142,658 

825,954,000 

— 

19 

1 
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iuitcs  and  TerriCorics. 


Area,  Square 
Kilometer?. 


Population. 


1     Density 
per  ."^ijiiare 
Kiloiiiclcr. 


I.   NOIJTUEUN  AFEICA 


3,564,400 


Spanish  Possessions 

Marocco  

Algeria     

Tunis   

Tripoli 

J^gypt 


I     812,300  j 

067,100 

110,300 

1,033,400 

935,300 


11.  S.VHAEA   I     0,180,400 


III.  NoETH  Teopic.\l  Zoxe 


Tropical  North  East  Afi'ica 

Central  Soudan 

"West  Soudan  and  Upper  Guinea 
Equatorial  Zone 


IV.  South  Teopicai  Zoxe 


Congo  State    

Angola 

Lake  Jsyassa  « 

,,     Tanganyika  

German  East  Africa 

Zanzibar 

Mozambique  

Zambesi  territories     

German  South  Western  Africa 

Extha-Thopical  SoriTH  Afeica 


South  African  Republic 

Orange  Free  State 

Swazi  and  Tongaland    .. 
Britisli  possessions     


Total  Afeica. 


4,578,200 
1,548,100 
2,159,900 
2,010.700 


1,317,230 


294,300 

130,700 

21,510 

870,720 


15.790 
8,000,000 
3,855,700 
1,500,000 
I, coo, 000 
6, 818, coo 


C1S87 

C1886 
1883 

C  1882 


10,302,900        104,756,000 


28,422,000 
27,300,000 
33,034,000 

i6.coc,oc6 


3,547,700 


679,200  I       C  1890 
207,503  C     '90 

91,000  — 

,570,000  |C&E'89-91 


29,207,100        165,953,000 


10 

6 
1 ; 


0-4 


18 

16 

8 


7,842,150 

51,960,000 

4 

2,241,250 

14,100,000 

— 

6 

1,339,450 

12,400,000 

— 

9 

26,500 

— 

— 

35,620 

■ — 

—            !       — 

955,220 

2,900,000 

—            1 

2,560 

210,000 

—                   82 

801.970 

8oo,oco 

—                     I 

1,004,480 

I,3C,0,000 

— •                     c-S 

835,100 

20c, 000 

— 

^'  Z 

1-6 
4 


AMERICA. 


I.  NORTU   AmEEICA  

19,810,200 

79,656,000 



^ 

Dominion  of  Canada 

7,990,700 

421,470 

235 

238,971 

9,212,300 

1,946,523 

5.075.855* 
197.332 
5.983 

62,981,000 
11,595.712 

E1889 
C     '84 
E     '88 

C  1890 
E     '90 

0-6 

17 

25 

7 
6 

Newfoundland  {including  Labrador) 
French  possessions     

Canadian  Lakes 

United  States 

Mexico     

II.  Cexteal  Aaieeica  

547,308 

3,231,400 

C  1870-89 

6     , 

*  Canada,  1891,  preliminary  return:  4,829,411. 
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AM\:mc\—c<,„/j. 


roi) 


I  States  and  Territories. 


III.  West  Indies 


Area,  Square 
Kilometers. 


211,478 


Population. 


5,482,800  !  C&  E  (part) 


IV.  South  America  17,732,130 


Venezuela   

Guyana   

Brazil  

Paraguay     

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili    

Bolivia 

Peru     

Ecuador  

Columbia     


1,043,900 
437,000 

8,361,350 
253,100 
178,700 

2,789,400 
776,000 

1,334,200 

1,137,000 
299,600 

1,121,280 


Total  Ameeica 38,334,100 


,3, 54:, 700 


2,238,900 

575.900 

14,600,000 

330,000 

711,700 

3,203,700 

3,165,300 

1,434,800 

2,980,000 

1,204,400 

3,100,000 


E  1888 

E  1888-89 

E1888 

E     '86 


'87 
'89 
'89 


C 1876  (part) 
C  '85  (part) 
C 1870, 1884 


121,713,000  I  — 


Density 
per  Square 
Kilometer. 


0-8 
1'7 


AUSTRALIA. 


I.    CONTINEXTAl   AUSTRALIA 


Queensland 

New  Soutli  Wales 

Victoria  

South  Austra\i&{iiicluding  Northeml 

Territory)     J 

West  Australia  

Natives  (all  Australia)  


7,627,832 


3,173,000 


1,730,721 
799,139 
229,078 

2,341,611 

2,527,283 


422,776 
1,170,000 
1,148,003* 

35i>o56t 

46,290 

';';,cco 


E  1890 
E  '90 
E     '90 

E     '90 

E     '00 


0-4 


5"o 
o'i4 


II.  Tasmania 


67,894 


i;6,62;t 


E  1890 


Total  Australia 7,695,726 


.3o30)000 


0-4 


*  Victoria,  1891,  preliminary  return  :   1,137,272. 

t  South  Australia,  1891,  preliminary  return  :  315,048  (exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory^. 

X  Tasmania,  1891,  preliminary  return  :   146,667. 


OCEANIC    ISLANDS. 

I.  South  Sea  Islands    

1,262,900 

2,454,600 

— 

New  Guinea  group    

807,956 

145,892 

271,067 

3,540 

17,008 

17,437 

837,000 

642,300 

675,50c* 

94,100 

92,050 
115,600 

E  (in  part) 
E  1890 

C  (in  part) 
E  1889 

E  (in  part) 

ri 

Melanesia    

4 

New  Zealand  group  

~'5 
26 

5 

II.  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean    

603,718 

4,139,900 

E&C  (in part) 

7 

III.  Atlantic  Islands  

32,082 

8::  5,3  5  7 

C  &  E  '81-87 

26 

Total  Oceanic  Islands 

1,898,700 

7,420,000 

4 

*  New  Zealand,  1891,  preliminary  return  :  668,181. 
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States  nnd  Terrilorics. 

Aren,  Square 
Kilometerx. 

PopulHtion. 

Ilefercnces. 

Hensity 
ner  Square 
kilometer. 

I.   NOKTH   POLAB   EeGIOKS 

3,825,620 

80,400 

— 

Arctic  America 

1,301,080 

2,109,750 

104,785 

250,000 

1,000 

io,2;t 
69,224 

E1888 
E     '88 

Greenland  

Iceland    

0-7 

L'ninliabited  islands  

II.  Sorxii  PoLAB  Eegioxs  

657,000 

— 

1 

Total  PoLAE  Eegioxs  

4,482,620              80,400      i           —           1       — 

VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worlis. 

The  Modern  Factory  System.  By  R.  Wliatelj  Cooke  Taylor. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.,  1891. 

There  are  few,  if  there  are  an}',  more  important  chapters  of 
English  industrial  history  than  that  which  contains  the  record  of 
tlic  introduction  of  the  modern  factory  system ;  and  there  are  also, 
it  must  be  added,  few  chapters  which  are  more  gloomy  and  dis- 
tressing to  read.  In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Taylor  has  brought 
into  due  prominence  both  these  characteristics.  He  has  not  shrunk 
from  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  vast  and.  undoubted  evils, 
■which  accompanied  the  early  days  of  the  modern  factory  system, 
before  the  introduction  of  factory  legislation ;  and  he  has  also 
endeavoured  to  delineate  v/ith  an  accurate  pencil  the  essential 
features  of  that  system.  His  present  book  forms  a  sequel  to  one 
entitled  an  Introdnction  to  a  History  of  the  Factory  System,  and 
throughout  it  he  casts,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "occasional  Ijack- 
ward  glances  at  conditions  of  life  and  labour  long  ago."  But  for 
the  most  part  the  two  books  travel  over  difierent  ground  ;  and  tho 
later  volume  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  detailed  history  of  the 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  modern  system.  In  the  course 
of  this  nai-rative  Mr.  Taylor  succeeds  in  introducing,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a  more  minute  and  accurate  distinction  between  pheno- 
mena, which  had  sometimes  before  been  confused  with  one  another, 
and  he  establishes,  or  at  least  suggests,  some  novel  and  impoi-tant 
considei-ations.  Thus  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  modern 
factory  system  are  brought  out  by  a  careful  comparison  with  the 
systems  which  it  followed  or  superseded,  and  the  evils,  which 
nttached  to  its  early  beginnings  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  under  which  it  was  introduced,  are 
shown  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  of  an  accidental  nature. 

In  the  first  chapter  a  sketch  of  the  "industrial  revolution," 
which  marked  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  is  given.     But 
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the  system  itself,  although,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  it  "  first  began 
to  be  naturalised  "  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
in  tlie  dawn  of  the  industrial  revolution,  had  been  "  introduced  fully 
three  quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  and  had  long  been  preceded" 
"by  similar  systems  of  combined  labour."  "The  new  form  of 
industry,"  he  declares,  "  was  only  new  in  certain  of  its  parts." 
'•  What  was  actually  new  were  unprecedented  combinations  "  of  its 
different  elements  "  under  new  conditions,"  such  as  the  "employ- 
ment of  the  motive  power  of  steam,"  and  "provision  of  automatic 
machinei'v,"  and  the  "  individual  freedom  of  the  workers."  Befoi'c 
the  introduction  of  the  system  in  its  modern  shape  there  had  been 
"isolated  factories"  and  "isolated  Iiandicraftsmen,"  and  there  had 
been  a  system  of  "  domestic  manufacture,"  undertaken  as  a  "  sub- 
sidiary "  industry  to  "yeoman  farming,"  into  which  capitalistic 
methods  had  so  far  crept  that  mei-chants  and  dealers  provided  the 
materials  for  the  domestic  establishments  and  sold  the  manufac- 
tured goods.  "  The  domestic  system  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
bridge  which  united  the  other  two;"  and  it  "has  now  almost 
altogether  vanished."  It  raised  the  "unit  of  production  from  the 
individual  to  the  family."  With  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
however,  the  "  separation  of  the  worker  from  his  work,  which  the 
increasing  division  and  combination  of  labour  had  already  fostered  " 
in  the  early  factories  existing  side  by  side  with  this  domestic  system 
and  with  the  isolated  handicraftsmen,  was  carried  further.  He 
did  not  now  "contribute  a  definite  part  to  the  general  result,  but 
merely  watched  mechanical  appliances  doing  so ;"  and,  after  no 
long  interval,  "  new  means  were  introduced  for  setting  those 
appliances  in  motion."  With  this  the  industrial  revolution  was 
complete,  the  capitalist  became  predominant,  and  the  spiiit  of 
competition  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere. 

In  his  second  chapter  Mr.  Taylor  traces  the  "  rise  of  the  modern 
factory  system,"  suppljdng  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
earlier  types  of  factory,  and  showing  how  side  by  side  with  these 
grew  up  the  domestic  system.  The  elaborate  and  restrictive  regu- 
lations of  the  guilds  and  corporations  in  the  towns  drove  the 
foreisfu  artisans,  who  were  continually  coming  over  to  England. 
to  settle  in  the  country  villages ;  and  the  "  subsidiary  "  nature  of 
their  industry  led  them  to  places  where  they  could  engage  in 
yeoman-farming.  But  the  domestic  system  in  its  turn  gave  way 
in  the  first  instance  to  small  master-manufacturers,  as  the  labour 
was  more  divided  and  combined,  and  these  masters  employed 
journeymen  and  apprentices  outside  the  sphere  of  their  own 
family.  And  they  again  paved  the  way  for  the  modern  factory 
system.  The  silk  mill  built  at  Derby  by  the  brothers  Lombe  in 
1719  was  the  first  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  factory  in  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  term ;  and  there  the  "  motive  power  was  supplied 
from  outside,"  the  "  operations  "  were  "  performed  by  machinery," 
and  the  "workpeople  employed  exclusively  for  wages."  In  the 
modern  factory  system,  as  Mr.  Taylor  points  out,  the  processes 
are  performed  by  machines  aided  by  human  labour  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  by  men  assisted  by  machines.  "  It  is  machine  industry ; 
and  not  industry  merely  aided  by  machinery."     Mr.  Taylor  traces 
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ia  this  and  the  following  chapter  the  successive  stages  of  the 
change  as  they  have  been  illustrated  in  different  industries ;  and 
he  accouqianies  his  account  -with  some  pertinent  observations.  He 
points  to  the  disregard  of  aesthetic  considerations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  early  English  factories,  conipai'cd  with  those  on  the 
Continent,  as  a  posLsiblc  cause  of  the  want  of  artistic  taste  which  we 
are  now  endeavouring  to  supply  by  means  of  technical  education. 
He  shoAvs  how  the  necessity  of  bringing  operatives  from  great 
distances  to  work  in  the  new  factories  led  to  the  forcible  retention 
of  their  services  By  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  how  the 
appeai-anec  of  a  new  motor  in  the  shape  of  steam  seems  to  have 
been  essential  to  the  fall  development  of  the  new  system,  as  water, 
the  alternative  motor,  was  uncertain  and  limited. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book  Mr.  Taylor  describes  what  he 
calls  the  "  environment"  of  the  modern  factory  system.  He  shows 
how  in  the  first  instance  the  staple  trade  of  the  country,  the  woollen 
industry,  settled  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  the  manufactured 
commodity  could  easily  be  carried  to  its  market  across  the  seas, 
and  the  raw  material  be  obtained  from  the  flocks  of  sheep  on  the 
adjacent  plains ;  how,  at  a  later  time,  it  was  found  to  be  easier  to 
bring  the  raw  material  to  the  motive  power  than  the  power  to  the 
material,  and  factories  were  raised  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire,  where  the  rainfall  was  greater,  and  the  rapidity  Avith 
which  the  streams  descended  from  the  hills  increased  the  force 
available ;  and  how,  finally,  the  steam  engine  once  successfully 
introduced,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  go  in  search  of  motive 
power  or  raw  material,  but  a  supply  of  labour  and  of  subsistence 
for  the  motor  Avere  more  indispensable.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire  fulfilled,  again,  these  new  conditions.  He  then  exam.ines 
the  changes  in  the  modes  of  transport,  in  the  methods  of  exchang- 
ing products,  and  in  the  systems  of  credit  and  banking,  which 
accompanied  and  assisted  the  new  development.  He  investigates 
the  attitude  of  the  workmen  to  the  new  system,  which  was,  as  he 
shows,  unfriendly  though  not  unreasonable,  and  he  reviews  the 
condition  of  foi-eign  and  home  politics  under  which  the  system 
grew  up.  The  nation  was  involved,  and  the  attention  of  its  states- 
men absorbed,  in  a  foreign  war  of  immense  magnitude,  Avhich 
imposed  a  serious  strain  on  its  resources ;  and  the  fear  of  uprisings 
of  the  lower  orders,  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  com- 
bined with  the  spread  of  a  new  industrial  philosophy,  advocating 
the  non-interference  of  the  State,  and  emphasising  the  importance 
of  capital,  to  mould  the  temper  of  society. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  accoi-dingly,  Mr.  Taylor  traces,  with 
great  minuteness,  the  history  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  agita- 
tion which,  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  persistently  asked  for, 
and  eventually  obtained,  factory  legislation ;  but  in  these  chapters 
he  travels  over  ground  which  has  pei'haps  been  more  often  trodden 
before,  and  the  limits  of  space  will  prevent  us  from  attempting 
any  but  the  briefest  summary  of  their  contents.  In  one  chapter 
he  describes  the  nature  of  the  evils  assailed  and  the  methods  of 
attack  ;  in  another  the  reasons  of  defence,  as  illustrated  by  an 
account  of  the  new  Political  Economy ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  results 
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of  the  contest  up  till  the  passing  of  the  first  efficient  Factory  Act. 
He  then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  progress  of  the  factory  system 
through  the  last  fifty  years,  Avhich  comprise  the  third  of  the  three 
periods  into  which  he  divides  his  history.  In  doing  so,  he  touches 
on  the  limits  of  its  possible  development,  and  the  indications,  in 
the  so-called  sweating  system  and  the  extension  of  certain  home 
industries,  of  a  reversion  to  the  older  t3'pe  of  domestic  industry. 
The  impressions  that  these  home  industries  are  in  all  ca.ses  manual; 
and  that  they  have  never  been  inspected,  are,  he  points  out,  equally 
mistaken.  He  traces  in  his  ninth  chapter  the  parallel  progress  of 
factory  legislation ;  and  in  the  tenth  and  concluding  chapters  he 
considers  the  results — domestic,  sanitary,  moral,  intellectual,  eco- 
nomic, and  a?sthetic — of  the  modern  factory  system.  He  has,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  produced  a  book  of  great  interest,  which  will  take  an 
important  place  in  the  historical  literature  of  English  industry; 
and  this  result  will  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
character  of  its  treatment  alike. 

The  Co-operative  ^lavement  in  Great  Britain.  By  Beatrice  Potter. 
London  :   Swan  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  1891. 

This  little  volume,  which  forms  one  of  a  series  entitled  the  Social 
Science  Series,  is  an  opportune  and  able  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  co-operative  movement.  It  is  opportune,  for  the  move- 
ment seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  passing  through  a  critical 
stage  ;  and  it  is  able,  not  only  becaiase  Miss  Potter  gives  a  clear  and 
full  account  of  the  past  historj-,  and  present  extent,  of  co-operation, 
but  also,  in  an  especial  measure,  because  she  is  not  content  to 
accept  an}-  superficial  judgment  of  its  aims  and  tendencies,  but 
is  determined  to  penetrate  beneath  the  siirface  and  to  lay  bare 
its  reality  and  essence.  A  distinction  is  often  drawn  between 
co-operative  production  and  co-opei\ative  distribution,  and  it  is 
frequently  urged  that  those,  Avho  are  imbued  with  the  ti^ue  co- 
operative faith,  ought  not  to  rest  content  with  the  present  position, 
but  to  push  on  from  a  system,  under  which  the  profits  of  the 
retail  store  and  the  wholesale  society  are  divided  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  customers,  to  a  system  under  which  the 
workers,  as  such,  would  receive  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus  on  their 
Avages  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking.  It  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  such  a  scheme  is  an  endeavour 
to  supersede  the  employer,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
out  with  success  is  measured  by  the  importance  of  the  part  he 
plays  in  modern  industry ;  and  Miss  Potter,  by  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  small  number  of  so-called  productive  societies  which 
exist,  demonstrates  this  particular  point  with  new  persuasiveness. 
The  principle  has,  she  shows,  had  an  infinitesimal  success ;  but 
she  goes  further,  and  attacks  the  principle  itself.  This  it  is 
Avhich  constitutes  the  novelty  of  her  treatment  of  co-operation, 
and,  we  venture  to  think,  marks  the  more  philosophic  and  pene- 
trative character  of  it.  She  maintains  that,  in  its  origin  in  the 
mind  of  Robert  Owen,  and  in  its  later  development,  the  true 
co-operative  ideal  has  been  misunderstood  by  many  observers. 
The  principle  of  dividing  profits  between  shareholders  and  custo- 
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mci's,  of  selling  goods  ui  the  murkct  price  and  returning  at  the  encT 
(if  fixed  intervals  the  difference  realised  between  this  and  the  cost 
])rice,  not  only  enconrages  automatic  thrift  but,  she  argues,  is  in 
its  essence  democratic.  The  advantages  of  the  store  are  open  to 
the  whole  world.  Anyone  may  become  customer  or  shareholder, 
and  the  interest  of  the  existing  members  leads  directly  to  the 
effort  to  enlarge  the  business  of  the  store  and  tlie  consequent 
communication  of  its  l)enefits  to  others.  Robert  Owen  himself 
wished  to  abolish  "  profit  on  price,"  and  this  is  practically  secured 
by  the  quarterly  dividend  in  the  retail  co-operative  societies,  and 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  co-operative  Avholesale  society.  And 
so  the  antithesis  is  not  between  co-operative  distribution  and  co- 
operative prodaction.  The  existing  societies  produce  as  well  as 
distribute,  and  have  some  considerable  manufactories  of  their  own. 
The  opposition  lies  rather  between  the  democratical  principle  at 
present  recognised,  and  the  establishment,  by  means  of  a  bonus 
on  wages,  or  a  division  of  the  profits  among  the  workers,  of  a 
privileged  aristocracy  of  select  workmen,  whose  natural  tendency 
will  be  to  exclude  othei's  from  sharing  in  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  enjoy.  This  argument  is  urged  with  very  great 
cogency  by  Miss  Potter ;  and,  although  it  is  certainly  not  in 
agreement  with  the  common  ideas  of  the  general  public,  or  with 
the  belief  of  many  of  the  past  or  present  advocates  or  adherents 
of  the  movement,  it  appeal's  to  be  of  even  greater  value  than  the 
picture  which  she  draws  of  its  early  history,  and  its  steady,  and 
astonishing,  development.  This  part  of  her  work  has  been  executed 
before,  though  rarely  with  such  ability  and  attractiveness,  by  other 
writers ;  but  the  other  part  is  as  original  as  it  is  suggestive. 

Studies  in  Jeioish  Statistics,  Social,  Vital,  and  Anthropometric. 
By  Joseph  Jacobs.     London:  D.  Nutt,  1891. 

In  this  small  volume  Mr.  Jacobs  has  collected  together  some 
interesting  statistical  inquiries  concerning  the  Jewish  people ;  and 
at  a  time  when  that  anti-Semitic  movement,  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  preface,  is  occasioning  so  much  deliberate  misrepresentation  oi- 
ignorant  misunderstanding,  the  evident  care  with  which  he  has 
arrived  at  his  conclusions,  and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  reasons  for  them,  are  very  welcome  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  studies  have  already  appeared  in  tlie  Jeioish  Chronicle, 
and  some  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropometric  Institute.  Tn  the 
first  set  of  papers  Mr.  Jacobs  considers  the  proportion  and  the  con- 
sequences, so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  consanguineous 
marriages  among  the  Jews,  the  social  condition  of  the  Jews  living 
in  London,  the  natui'c  of  the  "foreign  contingent,"  the  character 
of  the  occupations  of  the  Jews,  both  abroad  and  in  London,  their 
position  in  the  professions,  and  certain  vital  statistics  relating  to 
their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  He  considers  that  the  popular 
impression  of  the  larger  number  of  consanguineous  marriages 
among  the  Jews  is  justified  by  statistics  relating  to  the  English 
Jews  of  the  upper  and  middle  class,  but  that  the  effects  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  such  marriages,  in  the  shape  of  deaf 
mutism  and  idiocy,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  resulted  in  the  case 
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of  tlie  Jews.  The  popular  idea  of  Iheir  Avealtli,  -wlien  tested  bj 
figures,  is  forced  to  give  "way,  and,  "if  we  choose  to  regard  them 
as  a  nation,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  poorest  of  all  that  can 
claim  to  be  civilised."  The  "foreign  contingent "  is  responsible, 
at  least  on  its  arrival,  for  a  large  part  of  the  poverty  of  the 
London  Jews ;  but  it  now  consists  to  a  prepondei-ating  extent  of 
Poles,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  Dutch,  who,  unlike  the  Poles,  rarely 
i-aised  themselves  out  of  the  status  of  paupers.  As  respects  their' 
"  occupations,"  social  and  i-eligious  causes — the  disabilities  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  desire  to  secure  freedom  for 
observing  the  Sabbath,  and  for  keeping  their  festivals,  on  days 
I'egarded  as  Avorking-days  by  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  have 
settled — have  exercised  important,  and  probably  prepondei-ating, 
influence.  Thus  they  have  been  driven  into  the  towns  because 
they  could  not  hold  land,  and  they  have  become  tailors  because  the 
workers  at  this  occupation  can  arrange  their  hours  of  labour  and 
leisure  as  they  please.  But  they  have  also,  in  spite  of  anti-Semitic 
statements  to  the  contrary,  engaged  with  success  in  handicrafts, 
although  it  is  true  that  a  "remarkably  large  percentage  follow 
commercial  callings,"  and  "a  greater  proportion  of  Jews  "  is  found 
"in  the  professions."  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  abroad,  and  in  1880  374  of  the  1,097  doctors  in 
Vienna  were  said  to  be  Jews.  Their  marriage-rate  is  apparently 
lesn  than  that  of  the  general  population,  and  so  is  their  birth-rate, 
but  Mr.  Jacobs  believes  this  to  be  due  to  their  lower  rate  of 
mortality.  The  age  of  marriage  among  them  is  usually  earlier, 
and  the  proportion  of  widows  and  widowei's  is  less.  The  avei*age 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  "almost  invariably  greater," 
and  there  is  a  "remarkable  predominance  of  boys,"  while  the  rate 
of  illegitimacy  is  "considerably  lower."  In  an  appendix  to  the 
studies  reijrinted  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  Mr.  Jacobs  gives  two 
papers  read  befoi-e  the  Anthropological  Institute,  one  on  the 
"  Racial  Chai-acteristics  of  Modern  Jews,"  and  the  other  on  the 
"  Comparative  Distribution  of  Jewish  Ability."  Many  of  the 
■characteristics  attributed  to  racial  influence  may,  he  thinks,  be 
more  appropriately  ascribed  to  social  and  political  conditions. 
The  supposed  benelits  of  their  dietary  laws  in  producing  longevity 
and  increasing  vitality  cannot,  he  maintains,  be  regarded  as  very 
considerable.  Anthropometry  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Jews  are  the  "shortest  and  narrowest"  of  "Europeans  (excepting, 
perhaps,  Magyars  as  regards  the  former"  characteristic),  that  they 
are  predominantly  brachycephalic,  that  they  are  darker  in  hair 
and  eyes,  and  that  they  have  distinctive  features  of  nose  and  lips. 
Historically  they  are,  he  argues,  comparatively  pure,  and  "the 
-vast  majority  of  contemporary  Jews  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Diaspora  of  the  Roman  empire."  To  determine  the  "com- 
parative distribution  of  Jewish  ability "  he  applies  a  method 
employed  by  !Mr.  Francis  Galton,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  first  class  of  intellect,  determined  according  to  this 
method,  as  many  as  four  Jews — Lord  Beaconsfield,  Heine,  Las.salle, 
and  Mendelssohn — can  be  named  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  when  one  and  a  half  might  be  expected  according  to  the 
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English  stanilard.  In  the  second  class  25  are  to  be  found  where 
we  might  have  looked  foi*  22,  biit  in  the  third  the  Jew's  show  only 
99  to  the  English  223.  This  last  result  is,  he  considers,  due  to 
the  serious  disabilities  under  which  they  suffer  in  Russia  and 
Kou mania  at  the  present  time,  and  the  recent  date  of  the  removal 
of  these  disabilities  in  other  countries.  A  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  their  intellectual  superiority  may  be  discovered  in  their 
i-esidonce  in  towns,  and  their  consequent  addiction  to  commercial 
pursuits,  which  demand  head  ratlier  than  hand  labour  ;  and  another 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  care  which  they  habitually  bestow  on 
the  education  of  their  children. 

Fifth  Annual  Iteport  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1889. 
Washington  :   Government  Printing  Office,  1890. 

This  report,  although  it  is  styled  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  is,  as  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  states  in  his 
"  letter  of  transmittal,"  the  first  report  issued  from  the  depart- 
ment, over  which  he  presides,  under  its  new  designation,  which 
has  now  been  substituted  for  the  original  description  of  "  Bureau 
of  Labor."  It  represents,  he  adds,  rather  a  bye-work  of  the 
Department  than  its  chief  occupation ;  and  he  asks  for  an  increase 
in  the  force  of  officials  Avorking  under  his  direction.  He  truly 
observes  that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  that  the  best  skill " 
should  "  be  employed  in  the  operations  of  his  office ;"  and  he 
states  that  he  has  ah^eady  "been  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  exceedingly  expert  practical  statisticians,"  while  in  this 
particular  inquiry  the  managers  of  the  I'ailroads  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  allowed  "  free  access  to  their  vouchers  and  pay 
accounts,"  and  "in  many  instances  "  have,  "without  hesitation," 
"forwarded  their  yearly  pay  rolls  for  tabulation."  "This  action 
on  the  pai't  of  railway  officials,"  he  declares,  "  indicates  the 
increasing  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  official 
statistics."  In  an  introduction  to  the  report  the  scope  and  aim 
of  the  inquiry  are  briefly  described.  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation "  was  to  find  out  as  accurately  as  possible  the  relations  of 
railway  employes  and  the  corporations  under  which  they  work,  the 
wages  paid  in  all  branches  of  the  service  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  time  lost  as  well  as  other  matters  of  vital 
inrcrest  to  railway  employes."  The  inquiry  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  relations  of  cmployei's  and  employed  were  investi- 
gated by  means  of  a  special  schedule  of  inquiry  by  the  agents  of 
the  Department,  Avhile  the  "  time  and  earnings  of  the  employes 
were  taken  directly  from  the  pay  rolls."  .Sixty  of  the  six  hundred  or 
so  rnilroads  in  the  United  States  Avere  selected  as  representative  of 
the  dilTerent  districts  of  the  country  and  the  varieties  of  labour,  and 
th(se  sixty  roads  employed  some  241,910  individuals.  The  statis- 
tical results  of  the  inquiry  ai'C  given  in  five  general,  tables,  of 
which  the  first  refers  to  ten  representative  roads.  In  this  table 
the  number  of  days  each  employe  was  actually  employed  during 
one  year,  the  daily  rates  at  which  he  was  employed,  and  the 
classified  earnings  for  a  year,  are  shown  by  occupations.  In 
Table  II  all  the  facts  of  the  preceding  table  are  summarised  for 
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the  -whole  sixty  roads,  "  grouped  as  to  rates."  In  Table  III  a 
similra'  coiidensed  summary  is  given ;  and  in  Table  IV  another 
summary,  showing  also  "  percentages  of  employes  by  groups  of 
rates,"  Avliile  in  the  fifth  and  last  table  the  times  and  earnings  are 
"  reduced  to  averages  for  each  occupation  in  each  of  the  whole 
number  of  roads  covered  by  the  investigation."  "The  accuracy 
of  the  statistics,"  the  report  states,  "  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the 
facts  as  to  wages  have  in  each  case  been  taken  from  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  roads."  In  chapter  ii  the  relation  of  employers  and 
employed  arc  briefly  described,  and  in  chapter  iii  an  analysis  is 
attempted  of  the  general  tables,  which  are  contained  in  chapter  iv. 
The  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  is 
prohibited  by  as  many  as  370  companies,  the  provision  of  dwelling" 
houses,  the  establishment  of  "beneficiary  institutes,"  which  is 
claimed  expressly  by  only  nineteen  roads,  the  position  as  regards- 
legislation  in  the  States  compared  with  that  in  operation  in 
England  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of  employers  for  personal 
injuries  to  their  employes,  are  among  the  subjects  handled  in  the 
second  chapter. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1890. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1891. 

The  sixth  annual  reiiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  deals  in 
three  parts  with  the  important  but  difficult  questions  of  the  "  cost 
of  producing  iron  and  steel,  and  the  materials  of  which  iron  is- 
made,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  earnings,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  the  men  employed  in  such 
production."  The  investigation  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  under  which  the  Department  of  Labor  was  constituted. 
This  Act  provided  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  directed  to 
articles  which  were  liable  to  duty ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  select 
articles  on  which  a  duty  of  a  considerable  amount  was  levied,  and 
for  which  "  a  clearly  defined  and  standard  unit  could  be  estab- 
lished." A  comparison  with  this  dual  test  suggested  the  suitability 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  materials  of  which  iron  is  made,  the 
textiles,  and  glass ;  and  in  these  three  parts  the  results  obtained 
for  the  first  three  of  the  five  selected  kinds  of  articles  are  given. 
Part  i  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  production,  part  ii  to  wages  and 
the  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  third  and  most  bulky  part  to  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  labourers.  From  the  outset  it  was  determined 
to  "  make  the  investigation  as  broad  as  possible,"  and  the  schedules,. 
in  which  the  information  obtained  was  to  be  arranged,  were  care- 
fully "formulated  on  the  advice  of  practical  manufacturers."  The 
general  result,  although  it  may  "  not  reacli  the  statistical  ideal," 
"can,"  the  report  states,  "be  honestly  designated  a  statistical 
triumph  ;"  and  this  is  due  to  the  increasing  willingness  of  manufac- 
turers to  furnish  information  in  response  to  governmental  inquirj^. 
No  less  than  618  establishments  supplied  the  facts  needed  for  the 
compilation  of  the  i-eport ;  and  the  great  difficulties,  which  have 
been  encountered,  have,  it  seems,  as  a  rule  been  "inherent  in  the 
very  conditions  of  the  case,"  and  have  not  arisen  from  "  indis- 
position "   to   render   assistance.     The   Department   adopted   the 

3  c  2 
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plan  of  scndinp;  experts  and  agents  directly  to  the  producer  in 
preference  to  tliat  of  collecting  information  by  correspondence; 
and  it  traces  the  success  of  the  inquiry  largely  to  this  decision. 
The  correspondence  method,  it  declares,  "  has,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  a  failure,"  and  the  advantage  of  the  other  method  is  "  that  a 
well-informed  man  on  the  spot  can  answer  all  objections  and  show 
cleai'ly  all  advantages."  And,  accordingly,  it  maintains  that  "in 
general  the  fullest  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  report."  "  It  is  Aveak  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  steel 
rail  industry,  where  information  could  less  readily  be  obtained," 
but  '"the  number  and  distribution  of  establishments"  reporting 
i.s,  it  holds,  "  adequate  to  establish  the  representative  character  of 
the  report,"  which  contains  the  results  of  inquiries  in  "all  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  iron  and  steel  are  pi-oduced,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  producing  countries  of  the 
continent  of  Europe." 

Part  i  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  production ;  and 
this  is  defined  as  the  "  expense  "  of  production.  From  the  term, 
for  various  reasons,  are  excluded  interest,  insurance,  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  plant,-  royalty  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
charges  for  freight  of  the  product  to  the  place  of  free  delivery ; 
although  information  has  been  obtained  on  these  points  from  some 
manufacturers,  and  separately  tabulated.  But  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  only  those  elements  of  cost  are  considered  which  are  "  univer- 
sal, positive,  and  absolutely  essential,  that  is,  those  elements  of  cost 
that  are  common  to  all  producei'S  and  "  "  must  be  borne  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  completed  product."  For  pig  iron  the  United  States 
are  divided  into  two  districts,  northern  and  southern,  but  for  other 
articles  they  are  treated  as  one,  while  Europe  is  throughout 
separated  into  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  Continent,  including  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Statistics  of  the  annual  volume  of  production  show  that 
"  now  the  United  States  take  first  rank  among  the  iron-producing 
countries,  and  have  a  greater  output  than  that  of  any  other 
country."  Great  Britain,  however,  while  distanced  by  America  in 
1886  and  1887,  re-asserted  its  supremacy  as  a  steel-makmg  country 
in  1888  and  1889,  and  "now  excels  as  a  steel-producer  because  of 
licr  large  annual  production  of  open-hearth  steel."  In  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  one  of  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  the  States  are  "  only  surpassed  "  by  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  another  material,  they  are  "nearly  abreast." 
"  There  are  now  three  great  iron  and  steel  producing  countries," 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  but,  the  report 
declares,  "  Great  Britain,  while  fast  losing  her  leadership  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  sharing  it  with  the  United 
♦States  and  Germany,  is  destined  to  remain  a  powerful  competitor 
with  all  iron  and  steel  producing  countries,  both  in  their  own  and 
in  neutral  markets."  In  the  general  tables  each  pai'ticular  industry 
is  taken  in  turn  and  separately  examined  by  districts,  and,  in  the 
case  of  pig  iron,  for  example,  the  tables  refer  to  (A)  the  period 
covered  and  the  quantity  of  product,  (B)  the  appliances  of  produc- 
tion, (C)  the  assemblage  of  the  materials,  (D)  the  chemical  analyses 
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of  the  ore,  (E)  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  charged  into  the 
furnace,  (F)  the  proportion  of  materials  charged  into  the  furnace, 
(G)  the  general  statement  of  cost  for  the  period,  (H)  the  elements 
of  cost  in  I  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  (1)  the  percentage  of  each  clement 
of  cost  in  I  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  (K)  the  additional  cost  of  certain 
theoretical  elements  (such  as  interest,  &c.),  and  (L)  the  additional 
cost  of  certain  theoretical  elements  in  i  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  The  tables . 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  explanatory  notes  and  analytical  com- 
ments ;  and  the  method  of  investigation,  and  the  defects  to  which 
it  is  liable,  are  frankly  laid  bare.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
industries,  which  compi'ise  pig  iron,  muck  bar  iron,  finished  bar 
iron,  miscellaneous  iron,  steel  ingots,  steel  rails,  miscellaneous 
steel,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone,  some  of  the 
particulars  needed  in  the  instance  of  pig  iron  are  not  of  course 
required. 

In  part  ii  the  time  employed,  the  earnings  gained,  and  the  effici- 
ency of  the  workmen  engaged  in  production,  form  the  subject  of 
investigation.  As  respects  the  two  former  particulars,  copies  of 
the  pay  rolls  of  g^j  of  the  618  establishments  represented  in  the 
inquiry  were  made,  and  these  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  tables, 
the  period  selected  usually  coinciding  wnth  that  taken  in  part  i. 
In  successive  tables  facts  relating  to  what  are  distingui.shed  as  the 
actnal  and  the  theoretical  eai'nings,  first  in  detail  for  districts  and 
industries,  and  then  gTOuped  by  occupations  and  by  industries,  are 
collected  and  arranged.  The  theoretical  earnings  are  supplied  in 
two  columns,  one  showing  the  number  of  employes,  who  would  be 
necessary  if  they  worked  continuously  through  the  period,  to 
perform  the  actual  days  of  work  given,  and  the  other  the  conse- 
quent average  earnings  for  the  period  of  one  such  employe  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  columns  is  to  show  the  great  diffei'ence 
between  the  actual  force  and  the  necessary  force  in  establishments, 
and  between  what  men  ai'e  actually  paid  during  a  fixed  time,  and 
what  they  are  theoretically  supposed  to  have  gained  when  only 
their  daily  rate  of  pay  is  considered.  To  discover  the  true  daily 
rate  is  very  difficult,  for  a  man  may  work  at  more  than  one 
occupation  within  the  period  selected  for  investigation  ;  and,  where 
payment  is  made  by  the  piece,  the  pay  rolls  sometimes  show  only 
the  amount  paid,  and  not  the  time,  or  perhaps  even  the  number,  of 
pieces  which  it  represents.  The  methods  adopted  for  meeting  such 
difficulties  are  accordingly  explained  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to 
the  tables.  The  concluding  portion  of  part  ii  is  devoted  to  the 
efficiency  of  labour;  and  here  the  results  for  131  establishments 
are  tabulated,  by  establishments,  and  by  occupations  and  industries. 
The  term  efficiency  of  labour  is  explained  as  being  but  another 
expres.sion  for  the  cost  in  labour  consumption  of  producing  a  unit, 
like  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  that  is,  the  true  cost  of  production.  The 
Department  of  Labor  w-as,  it  seems,  only  partially  successful  in 
obtaining  similar  information  from  the  various  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  in  this  portion  of  the  inquiry. 

Part  iii  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  living,  which  forms  an  essential 
element  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the  efficiency  of  labour. 
Here  the  facts  were  gathered  from  the  heads  of  families  employed 
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in  tlic  establishments  i'roiii  wliirli  tlic  other  schedules  "were 
obtained;  and  budgets,  uniform  for  all  industries,  Avere  drawn 
up,  showing  the  constitution  of  the  family,  indicating  whether 
they  owned  the  house  in  which  they  lived,  or  hired  it  or  obtained 
it  from  their  employer,  stating,  in  items,  and,  where  possible,  in 
<iuantitics  also,  the  objects  of  expenditure,  giving  the  figures  of 
tiie  yearly  income  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family  from  all 
sources ;  and.  supplying  thus  the  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the 
total  cost  of  living  with  the  total  income,  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
surplus  or  deficit,  as  the  case  might  be.  3,260  families  furnished, 
the  material  for  these  statistics,  and.  some  interesting  results, 
which  cannot  be  noticed  here  from  Avant  of  space,  were  obtained. 
As  a  whole  the  sixth  annual  report  indicates  the  bestowal  of  a 
great  amount  of  industry  upon  a  work  of  importance,  and  the 
.statistical  student  is  enabled,  b}^  the  full  and  candid  statement  of 
the  method  adopted,  to  estimate  for  himself  the  value  of  the 
results  obtained.  For  this  statement  he  will  be  almost  as  grateful 
as  for  the  material  collected  and  placed  at  his  disposal ;  for  some 
of  the  American  statistical  publications  previously  issued  have 
forfeited  merits,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  possessed, 
from  lack  of  such  information. 

Statistica.     Di  Filippo  Virgilii.     Milano  :  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1891. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  little  manual  Professor  Virgilii 
expresses  his  confident  expectation  that  a  brilliant  future  is  in  store 
for  statistics ;  and  the  appearance  of  his  own  book  is,  we  think, 
one  reason  at  least  for  entertaining  such  a  hope.  For  it  is  one  of 
many  examples  of  the  fresh  interest  which  is  now  being  taken  in. 
many  countries-  in  statistical  study,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
popular  demand  for  saich  a  manual  is  in  itself  encournging.  But 
the  character  of  the  manual  affords,  we  venture  to  think,  still  more 
ground  for  encouragement,  for  it  endeavours  to  reconcile  scientific 
jn-ecision  with  popular  treatment.  It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to 
convey  an}^  novel  information,  but  it  sets  forth  Avith  systematic 
order  and  clearness  the  scope,  aim,  and  methods  of  statistical  study. 
In  an  Introduction  such  points  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
statistics,  its  definition,  object,  and  method,  the  classification  of  its 
various  de])artments,  its  limits,  utility,  and  historical  development, 
are  briefly  discussed.  The  author  adopts  the  definition  propounded 
by  Professor  Ferraris  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Messedaglia  and 
Riimelin,  and  describes  statistics  as  the  systematic  and,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  comprehensive  observation  of  facts,  quantitatively 
grouped  in  homogeneous  masses,  and  interpreted  by  the  aid  of 
mathematical  induction.  The  historical  and  the  mathematical 
schools  have  jointly  contributed  to  its  development,  and  an  inquiry 
into  its  nature  and  objects  may  be  appropriately  divided  into  three 
main  sections,  which  Professor  Virgilii  distinguishes  aS  statistica 
metodolor/ica,  statistica  descrittiva,  and  statistica  investigatrice.  His 
manual  follows  these  distinctions;  and  the  fii-st  part  is  subdivided 
into  two  portions,  one  devoted  to  the  philosophical,  and  the  other 
to  the  technical,  aspects  of  statistical  method.  In  the  former  the 
causes  of  error,  and  the  modes  of  dealing  Avith  it,  the  grounds  of  the 
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calculus  of  probiibilitj,  the  employment  of  arithmetical  and  other 
means,  the  determination  of  constant  and  vai-iable  causes,  receive 
attention;  and  in  the  latter  the  technical  details  of  numerical 
tables  and  of  the  graphic  method  are  bi-iefly  explained.  In  the 
second  section  the  author  deals  concisely  with  such  questions  as 
the  nature  of  otlicial  statistics,  the  place  of  international  stati.stical 
congresses,  and  the  modes  of  classification  of  descriptive  statistics, 
according  as  they  relate  to  topography,  to  population,  or  to  the  facts 
of  industrial,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  life.  In  the  third 
and  concluding  section  he  considers  tlie  results  to  which  statistical 
investigation  may  lead,  and  the  objects  to  which  it  may  be  directed. 

Prezzi  Ideali  e  prezzi  effettivi.  Di  Giacomo  Luzzatti.  Milano  : 
Ulrico  Hoepli,  1892. 

This  bonk  forms  one  of  a  series,  now  being  published  at  Milan, 
on  questions  of  jurisprudence  and  politics;  and,  among  tlie  other 
volumes  which  are  stated  to  be  in  preparation,  are  an  Intrudndion  to 
the  Study  of  Political  Eco^ionuj,  by  Px-ofessor  Cossa,  who  intends  to 
expand  his  well-known  guide  into  this  larger  form  ;  and  a  book  on 
the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Banking,  by  Professor  Ferraris. 
Both  these  projected  works,  however,  are  designed  to  cover  a  wider 
area  than  that  embraced  by  the  volume  before  us,  which  accords  to 
a  somewhat  limited  subject  a  treatment  of  appropriate  length. 
The  main  part  of  the  work,  which  bears  the  additional  title  of 
Notes  on  a  Study  of  the  Value  of  Money  in  the  Plconomy  of  a 
People,  extends  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  But  the 
subject,  though  limited  in  scope,  is  one  of  importance  and  of 
extreme  di  the  11  Ity;  and  the  notes  appended  to  the  essay  cover  no 
less  considerable  a  space,  and  betray  a  wide  erudition  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  economic  literature  of  other  countries 
besides  that  of  the  author  himself.  He  even  alludes  to  so  recent 
a  work  as  Professor  Marshall's  great  treatise.  His  method  of 
handling  his  subject  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  decidedly  polemical, 
and  he  devotes  his  attention  in  the  main  to  an  elaborate  assault  on 
what  he  calls  the  "  quantitative  theory  of  prices."  The  distinction 
drawn  in  his  title,  and  explained  in  his  book,  between  ideal  and 
effective,  or  real,  prices  is,  he  states,  similar  to  that  made  by 
Bagehot  between  perfect  and  actual  price.  The  ideal  price  repre- 
sents the  social  value  of  a  commodity,  the  effective  price  its  value 
measured  in  terms  of  money  ;  and  he  ai'gues  that  from  a  failure  to 
attain  a  clear  recognition  of  this  distinction,  and  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  more  permanently  important  of  the  two  kinds  of  prices, 
economists  have  fallen  into  error.  One  error  is  that  prices  are 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  a  country ; 
whereas  he  holds  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  abundance  or  scai'city  of  its  commodities,  is  the  determining 
cause  rather  than  the  money  itself ;  and  a  second  error  arises  from 
the  failure  to  see  that  the  ideal  price  tends  to  increase,  and  main- 
tains on  the  other  hand  that  the  general  tendency  of  prices  is  to 
fall.  In  considering  these  mistakes,  as  he  regards  them.  Professor 
Luzzatti  lays  stress  on  the  important  part  played  by  credit  in 
modern  industry,  and  he  discusses  the  vexed  and  difficult  questions 
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of  the  relation  of  tlic  bank  reserves,  and  of  the  rate  of  discount,  ta 
cbaiio-es  in  prices,  and  (lie  influx  and  efflux  of  tlie  precious  metals, 
'riie  eoncei)lion  of  ideal  price  Avliich  be  puts  forward,  tbouf^b  by- 
no  means  new  in  economic  literature,  is  nevcitbeless  somewhat 
intanfjiblc;  and  the  tone  of  liis  remarks  errs  perhaps  on  the  side- 
of  exhibiting  too  much  of  a  controversial  animus,  but  his  treat- 
ment a}ij)eais  to  be  both  leaincd  and  acute.  He  thinks  that  the 
quantitative  theory  is  tainted  by  a  survival  of  the  old  mercantilist, 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  examination  oi 
historical  fact. 

Immigration  and  BegraJatioii.     By   President    F.    A.   Walker. 
(Forum,  August,  1891.) 

In  an  article  entitled  Immigration  and  Degradation,  President 
Francis  A.  Walker  protests  against  the  opinion,  not  contradicted 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  if  the  immigration  of  foreigner.^ 
into  the  United  States  were  to  cease,  the  extinction  of  the 
Am.erican  nation  would  of  necessity  follow.  President  Walker 
maintains  on  the  contrary  tbat  it  is  the  foreigners  who  have- 
themselves  prevented  the  original  stock  from  increasing.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  adduces  statistics  of  the  great  vitality  of 
the  people  dui'ing  the  eai-ly  part  of  this  centui-y — as  evidenced  by 
increases  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  per  decennium — although  there- 
were  then  comparatively  few  immigrants.  From  1830  however  the 
foreigners  come  in  greater  numbers,  and  simultaneously  the  rate- 
of  increase  of  the  population  diminishes :  so  much  so,  that  until 
1860  the  rate  remains  practically  stationary,  in  spite  of  an  ever 
increasing  immigration.  President  Walker  proposes  three  possible 
reasons;  first,  "that  this  was  a  mere  coincidence" — which  ha 
ridicules — secondly,  "that  the  foreigners  came  because  the  native 
l)opulation  was  relatively  declining" — which  is  also  easily  disposed 
of — and  thirdly,  "  that  the  growth  of  the  native  population  was- 
checked  by  the  incoming  of  the  foreign  elements  in  such  large- 
numbers."  This  latter  is  the  view  supported.  He  says:  "  The- 
access  of  foreigners,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances^ 
constituted  a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population  among  the 
native  element.  That  principle  is  always  acutely  sensitive  alike  to 
sentimental  and  to  economic  conditions.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  in 
passing,  that  not  only  did  the  decline  in  the  native  element,  as  a 
whole,  take  place  in  singular  correspondence  with  the  excess  of 
foreign  arrivals,  but  it  occurred  chiefly  in  just  those  regions  ta 
which  the  new-comers  most  freely  resorted."  Discussing  then 
the  habits  of  the  two  classes  of  people,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  simple  healthy  American,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
dirty,  lazj',  careless  foreigner  (such  as  was  the  immigrant 
generally),  "  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust 
upon  him." 

The  above  is  a  very  condensed  account  of  a  most  interesting- 
article,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  more  space  for  a  fuller 
account.  The  subject,  however,  requires  further  elucidation,  and 
"with  all  respect  for  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, we  would  point  out  that  the  data  establishing  the  rates   of 
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increase  of  the  American  population  prior  to  1830,  as  Avell  as  at 
later  dates,  seem  to  require  careful  study  ;  that  the  totals  at  each 
census  are  subject  to  doubt,  President  Walker  himself,  when 
conducting  the  census  of  1880,  having  found  out  and  exposed 
serious  errors  in  the  census  of  1870;  and  that  the  latest  census  of 
all,  that  of  1890,  has  been  seriously  challenged  on  the  score  of  a 
gross  understatement  of  numbers  similar  to  what  occurred  in  1870. 
The  facts  being  so  much  in  doubt,  is  not  the  theory  itself  prema- 
ture ?  There  is,  moreover,  no  confirmation  of  the  theory  in  any  study 
of  marriage  and  birth-rates,  which  seem  to  be  practically  wanting 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  one  more  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subject  than  President  Walker,  and  we  are  sure  he  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  facts  deserve  a  more  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion. It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  statistical  science  that  the 
United  States  have  not  a  systematic  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  under  federal  supervision. 
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Countries;  (b)  Lidia  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  £c. ;  (e)  Societies,  &c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  d-c.  (British). 


Bv  wliora  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  CoTintries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Diitos  trimestrales  del  Comercio  exterior.     Ano  1891.1 

2»*o.  71    L  The  K'ational  Dcpart- 

Estadistica  del  Comercio  y  de  la  Navegacion  de  la  |       ment  of  Statistics 

Kepublica  Argentina,  1890    J 

Anales  del  Departamento  Nacional  de  Higiene.    Afio  1. 1   r^^^  Department 

July— Sept.,  1891    J  ^ 

Buenos    Aykus.       Boletin    mensual    de    Estadistica  \  The  Municipal   Sta- 

ilunicipal.     July,  Aug.,  1891    /      tistical  Bureau 

Boletin  del  Instituto  G-eografico  Argentine.    Tomo  xi,  "1   rru„  T,i=:f;t,.fr^ 
Cuadcrnos  10-12,  1891 /  ^^'^  J-^^titutc 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistische  Uebcrsichten  betrcffend  den  Auswartigen^  rjij^g   Statistical    Bu- 

Handel    des   Zollgebiets.     Waren  -  Ein-,  Aus-,  und  [       ^^^^^  '  ■\£inistry    of 

Burchfuhr    im    ersten    Halbiuhre    1891,    und   im  |       r'r.Tv.'r.ioi-f^f. 

Monate  July-Sept.,  1891 J       ^°°^"i^^'^'' 

Statistik  der  Sparkassen  fiir  1888 "I   The   President,    Dr. 

Statistik  des  Unterrichts-anstaltcn  fiir  1888-89 J       F.  J.  Mouat 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     July— Sept.,  1891 ^ 

Terliiiltnisse  der  Osterreicbisclien  Strafaustalten  und  j  m.     Central  Statisti- 

der  Gerichtsgefangnisse  im  Jahre  1887 |-      ^^^  Commission 

VVaaren  -  Durclifuhr   durch   das   Allgcmeine    Oester-  | 

reicliisch-Ungarische  ZoUgebiet  im  1890 J 
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Miscellanea. 

Donations — Contd. 


[Dec. 


Donations. 


By  wlioni  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hungary — Contd. 
Jliiugiirii — 

ilagyarorszag    Ai'uforfjalnia    Aiif^ztriaral    es     mas"^ 
Oi-szagokkal.    (Monthly  Trade  Ketunis.)    April — 

March,  1891 !  TheEoyallTungarian 

Statistisclies  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn.    1888,  Heft  12,  f      Sta,tistical  Jiureau 


Unsariis  roucrschiiden.  1889,  Heft  6,  Die  Credit 
J'ipnna 


iustitute.     Ucft  9,  Cultus  und  Unter-richtswescn 


;J 


Do-  Freniden-Verkehr  in  Wien  \yiilirend  1874-90.^, 

Diagram,  8vo 

Das  Uuterrichtswesen  in  Wien.    Yolks-  und  Special- 

sc'hulen.     8vo.,  1890  

Die  definitiven   ergobnisse  der   Volkszahlung  vom  [-  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat. 

31  Dec,  1890,  in  Wien.     8vo 

Prague — 

Die  Koniglichc  Hauptstadt  Prag  .  .  .  nacli  den  Er- 

gebnissen  dor  Yolksziildung  vom  31  Dec.,  1890  ....J 
Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Ville  de  Prague  et  des  "1   The  Statistical    Bu- 

C'ommunes-faubourgs.     (Cui-rent  numbers)    j        rcau  of  Prague 


Tome  xlix,  cahier  1, 


les    Pa 


ays 


"1  The    Administration 

J       of  Mines 
Etrangcrs.  "1   The  Bureau  of   Ge- 
J       ueral  Statistics 


Belgrium — 

Annales  des  Travaui  Publics. 

1891  

Mourement    Commercial    avec 

Sept.— Nov.,  1891    

JSrusseh — 

Bidletin  liebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demographique  1   -n  .  -p    t., 

et  Medicale.     (Current  numbers) J 

Enquete  sur  les  habitations  ouvriercs  en  1890    "1 

ll^giene  et  Assainissemcnt  des  habitations  ouvrieres.  \  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 
Fol.     1891    


Academie  May  ale  de  Belgiqite — 

Annuaires.     56°  et  57°  annees,  1890-91.     Portraits." 

12mo 

Bulletins.      Tomes    xviii — xxi.      Annees    1889-91. 

Plates.     8vo 


The  Academy 


China — 

Customs  Gazette,  No.  90.     April— June,  1891.     4to. 

Medical  Eeports  for  the  half-year  ended  31st  March,  >■      r*  r^^r  rt     t.  i  ■ 
1889.     37th  issue.    4to f      ^^.C.M.G.,  Peking 


Sir    Eobert    Hart, 


Denmark. 


Uefte  4—6.     1891 


Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift.     Ny  Rsekke. ' 


Egypt — 

Commerce  exterieur  de  I'Egypte.  Statistique  com-T 
paree,  1884-89  .  .  .  et  Tableaux  comparalifs  depuis  i- 
1874.     Diagrams.    Fol.     1891 J 

Postes  Egyptiennes.  Administration  des,  Rajiports"^ 
sur  les  Exercices  1887-90.     4  parts.     8vo I 

Postes  Egyptiennes.  Statistique  generale  pour  les  I 
Exercices  1887-90.     4  parts.     4to | 

Postal  Guide,  Egyptian.  Published  half  yearly.  No.  7.  I 
1st  Noy.,  1891.    8to J 


The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 


The   Director  -  Gen- 
eral o£  Customs 


The  Postmaster- 

General,     Alexan- 
dria 


h 


lie  Works 
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Donations — Contd. 

l)otiaUoii3.  By  whom  PrescnteJ. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France.     It"  aunee,  1891.1   The  Ministry  of  Com- 
8vo J       nicrce 

Agriculture.     Bulletin  du  Ministere  de  1'.     lO^annee,  "1   m     nr-   •  i       ck 
Nos.  4-6,  1891.    Plates.     (Xo.  6  contains  "Kecolte  I  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
des  Cereales,  &c.,  en  1890")  J       culture 

Finances.     jNIinistere  des,     Bulletin  de  Statistique  etl   The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
de Legislation  coniparee.     Sept. — Nov.,  1891 j"      nance 

Chemins  de  Fer.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Decembre  des " 
annces  1887,  1888,  et  1889.    Documents  principaux. 
3  vols.,  4to.,  maps    

Industrie  Minerale.  Statistique  de  ]',  et  des  Appareils 
ji  Tapeur  en  France  et  en  AJgerie  pom*  1887  et  18S9. 
2  vols.,  4to.,  diagi-ams 

Navigation  Interieure.     Statistique  de  la,     Nomencla-  !   The  Ministry  of  Pub 
ture  et  conditions  de  navigabilite  des  fleuves,  rivieres 
et  canaux.    Annees  1889  et  1890.    2  vols.,  4to.,  maps 
and  diagrams    

Koutes  rationales.  Recensements  de  la  circulation  en 
1882  et  en  1888.     3  vols.,  4to.,  maps  and  diagrams 

Travaux  Publics.  Ministere  des,  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique et  Legislation  coniparee.     Aug.,  Sept.,  1891  ....J 

Mouvement   de   la   Population    en    France    pendant  1   tv     t^   x  nr       i. 
1890.    4to :. I  ^''-  ^-  ^-  ^^'^^^^^ 

L'Economiste  Fraiicjais.     (Ciu-rent  weekly  numbers)   ....  The  Editor 
Le  Monde  Economique.     (Current  weekly  numbers)   ....  „ 

Polybihlion.     Revue  JUhlior/raphique  Universelle — 

Partie  Litteraire.     Sept.— Nov.,  1891 "I 

Partie  Technique.     Sept.— Nov.,  1891     j  " 

Le  Kentier.     Journal  Financier  Politique.     (Current! 

numbers)   j  " 

Kevue  Geographique  Internationale.     Nov.,  1891    ,, 

Settle  d'Econumte  Politique — 

Sept. — Oct.      Abolition    de  Tesclavagc   au   Bresil  :^ 

I".  W.  Dafert.    Protection  sans  droits  protecteurs  :  I 

C.    Oide.     Limitation    legale   de   la  journee   de  | 

travail  en  Suisse :  R.Jau  !  m     t>  t.i-  i 

■V  r\  ■   ■         1     1'      1  1         1       rt  1     ■        (■  Ihe  Pubhshers 

Nov.       Origins    de    1  csclavago    dans    les    Colonies :  [ 

G.  F.  Knapp.     Legislation  sur  les  "Trusts"  aiix  j 

Etats-Unis :   M.   Hdwardes.     Question    des   huit 

heures  en  Angleterre  :  I/.  Brentano 

Annales    de    I'Ecole    Libre    des    Sciences    Politiques. 
No.  4,  Oct.,  1891.     (Contents.)     Formation  de  la 
nationalite  aux  Etats-Unis  :  E.  Boutmi/.    Conversion  , 
de  la  Dette  anglaise  3  per  cent. :  P.  Le  Miere.     La  [ 
question   negre   aux    Etats-L'nis :     G.  Pigeonneau.  \ 

La  Mounaie  de  I'lndo-Chine  :  A.  Arnaune J 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 

Oct.     Statistique  du  pauperisnie  a  Londres  :  A.  De' 

Foville.       Statistique   des  Societes  savantes  :     V. 

Turquan    

Nov.     Mouvement  de  la  population  en  France  en  |-  The  Society 

1890:  A.   Vannacque.     Circulation  monetaire  de 

la    France  :    A.  de  Foville.      Le  port  de  Paris  : 

T.  Loua.     L'Office  du  Travail :    V.  Turquan  _ 


-1 

la 


The  Institutioa 
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By  whom  Preseiited. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — 

Monatsliefte    zur    Statistik    dcs    Deutschen   Reiclis."^ 

,-^"«T°*'^"  ^^'^}-    V Vr'VQQo I  The  Imperial  Slatis- 

Ivnm.nalstati.t.k  fur  das  Ja hr  1889  )■      ^-^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Waarenverkolir  dcs  Pentsclien   Zollgebiets  mit   dem  | 

Auslande  im  Jahre  1890.     Theil  1  J 

PErssiA.     Preussische     Statistik.      Band    exi       Die  ]   ^^^  ^^^^  Prussian 

Irrenanstalten    im    preussischen     fetaate    Tvahrend  >      statistical  Bureau 

18SG-88 J 

Sa.roni/ — ■ 

Kaleudcr   iiiid  Statistisches  Jahrbucli   fur   das    K.^ 

Saehsen  fur  1892 I  The     Eoyal     Saxon 

Zeitschrift  dos  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen Bureaus.  |     Statistical  Bureau 

Jahrgang  ]890.     Hefte  3  \md  4.    Diagrams  J 

Beklin.     Yeroffentlichungen  des  Statistisclicn  Amts  "I  ^j^^    Statistical   Bu- 

dcr  St^adt.     Lheschhessungen,  Geburten  Sterbefalle  V      ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^.^ 

uiid  Witterung.     (Current  weekly  numbers) J 

Hambubg.     Hamburgs  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1890. 1  The    Consul- General 

4to J       for  Germany 

Archiv     fiir     Soziale     Gesetzgebung     und     Statistik."^ 
Band  ir,  Heft  3.    1891.    (Contents.)    Die  Syndicate  | 
der    Arbeitcr    und    Unternehmer    in    Franki-eich  :  ^  The  Publisher 
li.  Jay.     Die  belgische  Sozialgesetzgebung  und  das  | 
Arbeiterwohnungsgesetz    vom    1889 :     K.   Bucher.J 

Greece.     Population.    Reeensement  general,  Avril  1889.  \  The    Statistical    Bu- 
3^  partie.     Sujets  hellenes  a  I'etrauger.     Pol.  1891  ....  J       reau 

Italy— 

Annall  di  AgricoJtura,  1891 — 

159.     Atti  del  Concorso  internazionale  di  Caseificio 

182.     Concorsi  Agrari  regionali,  Siena    

184.     !Xotizie  sidla  Pesca  fluviale  e  lacuale  in  Italia 

186.     Zootecnia.     Provvedimenti  a  vantaggio  della  | 

produzione  bovina,  ovina  e  suina  nell'  189U    J 

Annali  di  Statistica — 

Atti  della  commissione  per  la  Statistica  Giudiziaria") 
civile  c  penale.     Sessionc  del  1890  

Statistica  Industriale.  Fasc.  33,  Provincia  di  Bcl- 
luno.  34,  ProTincia  di  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  Maps. 
1891  

Anniiario  Statistico  Italiano.     1889-90.     La  8to 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.     July — 

Oct.,  1891 ' 

Bollettino    mensile    delle   situazioni    dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'  Eniissione.     July — Sept.,  1891   

Bollettino  di    Notizie  sul  Credit©   e   la   Preridenza. 

August,  1891    

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali    Prodotti    Agraria   e    del    Pane.      (Current 

weekly  numbers)      

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

July— Sept.,  1891    

Statistica  del  coramercio   speciale  di  Importuzione  e 

di  Esportazione.     Aug. — Oct.,  1891 J 


TheDirector-General 
of  Agriculture 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De- 
partment of  the 
State 
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Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented. 


Tlic  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De-- 
partmeut  of  the 
State 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Ponale  per  raiiiio  1S89.     Dia-' 

gram  maps    

Statistiea    Giucliziaria   civile    et   commerciale    per    1' 

anno  1889 

Sanita  Pnhblica — 

Ecgolamento  sul  merotricio.     2  parts.     1891 "^ 

Filtrazione   dei  Liquami  putrescibili   attravcrso  la     rri     tv-      i.        i.-r.  i 

Torba.     1891   ....! I  TheDirector  of  Pub- 

Applicazione  di  una  Vasclietta  a  ehiusura  idraulica,  |         ic      ea    i 

kc,  &c.     4  parts.     Sro.     1891 J 

MiLAX.     Statistica  al  30  Giugiio  1891    delle  caldaie^ 

a  Tapore  dei  motori  a  vapare,  a  gas,  elettrici   ed  I  The  Milan  Cliamber 
idraulici  nel  distretto  caincrale  di    ^Milano.      8vo.  f      of  Commerce 
1891  


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Giornale  de/jli  Economist'' — 

Oct.       L'Economia     ])olitica     nella     Spagna,    rel~) 

Portogallo,   nel    Belgio   e   nei    Paesi    bassi :   L. 

Cossa     

JfoT.     11  progetto  di  legge  sulle  conservaforie  delle 

ipoteclie  e  il  dccentramento  :    C.  liosmini.     Sulle 

annualita  variabili,  contributo  alia  scienza  degli 

attuari  :   G.  Poiicini 

Dec.    Credito  fondiario  in  Italia  :  A.J.  de  Johannis. 

Le  co&idette  "  razze  uiferiori  " ^ 

Japan — 

Summary  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Centi'al  Sanitary  "1   Tlie  Director  of  llio 
Bureau  for  1888  ami  1889.     8vo "..  f      Bureau 

ToKYO-Fr.      Weekly  Keport  of  Deaths  in,  for  the" 

weeks  ending  10th,  17tli,  24th,  and  31st  Jan.,  1891.  ^      rr  ,.      ,, 
4  parts,  4to.  (in  English  and  Japanese)    J  •'°'    ^ 


Tlie     Prefect     of 


Mexico — 

Exportaciones.      Segundo    Semcstre   y   aGo   fiscal   de"^ 

1890  a  1891.     Fol I 

Noticas  de  la  amonedacion  practicada  en  las  Casas  de  !  Tlie    Statistical    Bu- 

Moneda   de   la   Republica   en   Junio,  1891 ;    en  el 

•cuarto  trimestre,  en  el  segundo  semcstre,  y  en  el  afio 

fiscal  1890-91.     Sheets   ^ 

Netherlands — 

Statistiek  van  het  Grondcrediet  in  Nederland  over  dcT    The         Ncthcrland 

Jarcn  1886  tot  en  met  1890.     4to J        Legation 

Annuaire    Statistique    des    Pays-Bas    pour   1889,    2'~" 

livraison,  Statistique    des  Colonies ;    pour  1890,  I"' 

livraison,   Statistique   de   la  Metropole,      2   parts, 

8vo 

^ijdragen  van  het  Statistisch  Instituut.     No.  2,  1891. 

Zevende  Jaargang.     Diagrams,  8vo 


The    Statistical 
stitute 


Tn- 


Paraeuay.     Eevue  du  Paraguay.    July— Aug.,  1891. 


The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau 
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donations. 


By  wlioni  Presented. 


Tlie  Customs  Depart- 
ment 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Russia — 

Commerce  Extcrieur  de   la   Eussie   ])ar   la   frontier 

d'Europe  ct  la  c6te  caucasienne  de  la  Mer  Noire 

July— Aug.,  1891 j 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (In  Kxissian 

(Current  weekly  ninnbcrs.)     1891 

Mouvemcnt  des   jn-ix  dcs  Terres  en  Kussie,  1860-89. 1  pj.  ]?  j  Mouat 

Diagram-maps.     4to J 

Diagram-maps  .bowing   prices    of  Eye  and  Oats  in|  ^he   Department   of 

European  Eussia  on  1st  Aug.,  Ist  Sept.,  and  1st  Oct.,  V      ^^qs^q,\  Taxes 

1891.     Sheets  J 


■J 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


Spain — 

Colera  iVIorbo  Asiatico  en  Espana  durante  el  aiio  del   -p,     -p,    -r  tii-„„„j. 

1885.     4to.     1SS7  I  Ur.  1^.  J.  Mouat 

Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espafia"! 

en  1890.     Fol I   The  Director-General 

Eesumenes  Mensuales  de  la  Estadistica  del  Comercio  f    of  Indirect  Taxation 

Exterior.     Aug.— Oct.,  1891 J 


Sociedad 
1891  . 


Geografica  de  Madrid.    Boletin.   Jidy — Sept.,  "I  m-i     gocietv 


Sweden  and  Nonvay — 

SWEUEX — 

General-Sammandrag    ofrcr    1890    ars    Bevillning.'" 
Sheet 

Kapital-Konto  till  Eiks-Hufvud-Boken  for  1889, 
1890.     2  vols.,  4to 

Ofversigt  af  de  enskUda,  sedelutgifrande  bankernas, 
&e.     1890 

Ofversigt  af  Sreriges  Eiksbanks  Stallning,  1890.  Fol. 

Eiksstat  for  Sr  1892.     Sm.  4to 

Eikels   in-  ocli  IJtforsel.     Jan.— -July,  1886-'J0,  to  J- 
Jan.— June,  1887-91.     4to ".. 

Sammandrag  af  Eiksbankens  Stallning.  July,  1890 — 
June,  1891     

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedclutgifvande  ban- 
kernas och  aktiebankernas,  &c.  Julv,  1890 — June, 
1891  ". 

TJppgifter  om  Hypoteksbanken  ocli  Hypoteksfore- 

niiigarne  for  1890.     4to 

Norway.     Slatistique  Officlelle  de  la  Norvhge — 

132.  Slatistique  du  commerce  pendant  1890  "^ 

133.  Tableaux  des  successions,  dcs  faillites  ct  dcs 

biens  pupillaires  pendant  1888 

134.  Finances  de  I'etat  pour  1SS5-90    

135.  Eapport  sur  Ics  etablissements  penitentiaires 

pour  1888-89  .■ 

136.  Statistique  des  caisses  d'cpargne  pour  1890    ....  )■ 

137.  Comjitc  rendu  du  service  vetcrinaire  en  1889.... 

138.  Eapport  sur  les  jjrisons  departcmentales,  annee 

1889  

139.  Statistique  des  telegrapbes  de  I'Etat  pour  1890 

140.  Statistique  postale  pour  1890    

141.  Statisti'^ue  de  la  justice  criminelle  pour  1889....J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Chris- 
tiania 


1891.] 
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Donations 


Bv  whom  PresentcJ. 


(u)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Switzerland — 

EulU'liii  liobdomadaire  des  miiriages,  naissancos  ot  dos  1   -p     Guillauiue 

doces  dans  los  A'illes  de  la  Suisse.     1890-91.     8vo j 

Handehxtaii.stik — 

Jahresberieht  iind  Werthtabelle,  1890.     8vo "^ 

Statistik  des  Waarenverkehrs  dcr  Schvvci.  mit  dcm  |   ,j,,^^  j.^^^^^.^^  ^ 

Auslande  im  Jahrc  1890.     D.aizrams,  fol     .  ^       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

uaareiiverkelir    der    Scuwciz  mit    dcm    Auslande,  | 

18S5-90.     4to J 

Journal    dc    Statistique    Suisse.       27*   annee,    1891.  "I  Tlie  Federal  Statisti- 

3™' partie.     4to J       cal  Bureau 

Nomenelatur  der  Todesursachen,  niit   Annierkungen  1   p^.  j,  j  Tyj;Qyj^(. 
fill- die  Aertze.     12mo.     1890  j 


No!  7^  1 

:    1891/ 


United  States — 

AjTriculture.       Report    of    the    Sed'ctary    of,    1891 

Agriculture.  Monthly  Reports  on  Crops,  &c.     Sept.— 
Nov.,  1891    ...•. 

American  Republics.   Bureau  of  the,  Bulletins 
Brazil.    No.  9,  Mexico,    Plates  and  maps.  8ro 

Army.  Statistical  Report  on  Sickness  and  Mortality  1 
from  1839-55.     4to J 

Arm}-.  Index-Catalogue  of  Library  of  Surgeon-T 
General's  Office,  United  States  Army.  Authors  and  I 
Subjects.  Vol.  xii.  Regcr — Shuttleworth.  La.  f 
Sto.     1891    J 

Census  [1890]  Bulletins.  Nos.  103.  Horses,  Mules,^ 
and  Asses  on  Farms.  104.  Assessed  Valuation  of 
Property.  105.  Population  of  Pennsylvania.  106. 
Sentences  of  Convicts  in  Penitentiaries  in  1890.  107. 
Irrigation  in  Wyoming.  108.  Population  of  Indiana. 
109.  Horticulture — Nurseries.  111.  Seed  Farms. 
112.  Population  of  Arkansas.  113.  Iron  Ore. 
114.  Population  of  Kansas.  115.  Railway  Sta- 
tistics. 116.  Population  of  Ncxv  York.  117. 
Live  Stock  on  Ranges.  118.  Population  of  Utah. 
119.  Population  of  Missouri.  120.  Raih^ay  Sta- 
tistics. 121.  Population  of  Ohio.  122.  Population 
of  North  Carolina.  124.  Population  of  Georgia.  , 
125.  Population  of  Mississippi.  126.  Population 
of  Nebraska.  128.  Population  of  Oklahoma.  129. 
Population  of  New  Mexico.  130.  Population  of 
Montana.  132.  Population  of  ilaryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  135.  Population  of  South 
Dakota  

Extra  Census  [1890]  Bulletins.  Nos.  7 — 9.  Insurance 
Business  in  the  United  States.  10.  Coal  Product 
of  the  L^nitcd  States.  Maps.  11.  Summary  of 
Statistics  of  Education.  Map.  14.  Statistics  of 
Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages,  Kansas    J 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  L^nited  States  for  compara-"^ 
tive  i^eriods  under  the  old  and  new  tariffs,  with  | 
appendix.     1891 [^ 

Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Navigation.  [ 
Quarterly  Reports  on,  for  the  quarters  ending  31st  | 
March  and  30th  June,  1891  J 


The  Secretary 
J.    R.    Dodge,   Esq. 
(Statistician) 

The  Bureau 
Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat. 

The    Surgeon-Gene- 
ral 


The   Superintendent 
of  Census 


Th^  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 
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Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Conid. 

Ini]K)rts  and  Exports.  Sumn-iarj  Statements  for  July — 
Sept.,  1891    ' ' 

Labor.      Tiftli   and    Sixth  Annual    Eeports   of    tlic 
Commissioner  of    Labor.      1889,    Eailroad    Labor. 

1890,  Cost    of    Production,     Iron,     Steel,    Coal,  C 
&c ._. J 

CoNNECTicrT.      State   Board   of  Health.      Monthly! 

Bulletin,  Aucr.— Oct.,  1S91    J 

Illinois.     Sixth  Biennial  Kcport  of  the  Bureau  of! 

Labor  Statistics,  1890 J 

Massach  usettx — 

State  Board  of  Health.  Twenty-Second  Annual~] 
Report  for  1889-90.  (Selection  from  Contents.)  | 
Growth  of  Children  studied  by  Galton's  method  }■ 
of  Percentile  Grades  :  by  S.  P.  Botvditch.     Map  | 

and  diagi-ams,  8vo. J 

Twenty-First    Annual    Keport   of  the    Bureau   of 

Statistics  of  Labor.  March,  1891  

Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1890 

Is^EW    YoKK.     State    Library.     Bulletin.      Additions, 
No.  1,  July,  1891.    Library  School.    No.  1,  August. 

1891,  8yo.*. 

Bkookltx.      Annual  Ee])ort  of  the  Department  of  "I 

Police  and  Excise  of  the  City  for  1890    J 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics,  Treasury 
Department 

The  Commissioner 
of  Labor 

The  Board  of  Health 
G.  E.  Gibson,  Esq. 


The  State  Board  of 
Health 


The  Bureau  of  Labor 

The  State  Library 
F.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq. 


Bankers' Magazine.     Oct.— Noy.,  1891    The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "1 

numbers) J  " 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial  1 


Chronicle.     Sept.,  1891 
The  Forum — 

Oct.  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System :  Soni 
M.  D.  Sarter.  The  Free  Coinage  Agitation : 
F,.  AtJcinxon.  Increase  of  Crime  by  "  Reforma- 
tory "  Prisons  :    W.P.Andrews    

Not.  Profit  of  good  Country  Eoads  :  I.  B. 
Poiier.  American  Shipbuilding  and  Commer- 
cial Supremacy  :  C.  K.  Craynp.  The  Danger 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  :  J.  T.  Morgan. 
Commercial   Future  of   the   Pacific   States :    W. 

L.  Merry 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  vi,  No.  3,  1891. 
(Contents.)      Economics    in    Italy:      U.   Sabbino. 

Railroad  Stock  Watering  :  T.  L.  Greene 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Vol.  vi.  No.  1,1891. 
(Contents.)  Element  of  Monopoly  in  Prices  :  J.  A. 
Hohxon.  The  Catholic  Church  and  Economics : 
J.  J.  Keane.  The  Kaweah  Experiment  in  Co-opera- 
tion :   W.  C.  Jones.     Eelation  of  Trades  Unions  to 

Apprentices:  F.  W.  Bemis   ,..,, 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.  Papers  and  Ti'ans- 
actions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  held  30th 
Sept.  and  1st  Oct.,  1891.     No.  6,  8yo...! 


J- 


The  Publislicrs 


The  Publisher 


The  Society 


1891.] 
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UonHtionB. 


Bv  wlioni  Vresented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Annals — 

Sept.  Economics  in  Italy:  A.  Loria.  Present"^ 
Condition  of  Peasants  in  Russian  Empire:] 
C.  de  Lesirade.     Statistical  PiiblicatioiiB  of  the  !   m.      i      j 

U.  S.  Government :    W.  F.  JFillourjhbi/    f  "^"^  -a-caaemy 

Nov.     Recent  tendencies  in  the  Reform  of  Land  | 

Tenure:   S.  P.  Chei/nei/ J 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.    Vol.  xxiii,  1  mi     q     •  j. 

No.  3,  1S91.     Maps  and  plates,  8vo J   "^"^  »ociecy 

American  Pliilosophical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  "1 

xxix.     No.  135.     18i)l.     Portrait,  Svo j  " 

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     Oct.— Nov.,  1891    .'.  The  Institute 

New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and   Western  Railway  Com-  "1 

pany.    Report  of  the  Directors  for  1890-91.     4to j 

Smithsonian  Inxfitntion — 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.     Experi-"^ 
ments  in  Aero-dynamics,  by  iS.  P.  Langleif.     La. 

4to.     1891    '. 

Smithsonian  Miscellmeous  Collections.  Biblio- 
graphy of  Chemical  Inflinmce  of  Light 
A.  Tuckerman,  1891.  Index  to  Literature  of 
Columbium,  1801-87:  F.  W.  Traphatjen.  Toner 
Lectures,  No.  9.  IMental  Overwurk  and  Prema- 
ture Disease  among  Public  and  Professional 
Men:   C.  K.Mills   J 


G.  R.  Gibson,  Esq. 


\-  The  Institution 


UrugTiay.  Comercio  Exterior  y  movimiento  de  Navc- 
gacion  de  la  Republica  y  varios  otros  datos  corres- 
pondientes  al  aiio  1890.     Svo 


The  General  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


International — 

International  Statistical  Institute.  Miscellaneous  Papers'] 

and    Reports  submiticd  to  the   Institute   at   t  leir  >  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 

meeting  in  Vienna  in  Sept.,  1891.     Svo.  and  4to J 

Bulletin  International  dcs  Douanes.     Annee  1891-92. 1  The  Secretarv  of  the 


Nos.  6—12.    Svo. 


Board  of  Trade 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 

India,  British  — 

Statistical    Abstract   relating  to  British    India  from"^ 

1880-81  to  1889-90.     [C-G502.]     1891    I 

Dictionarv    of     the   Economic    Products    of    India.  \  nw     t  j-    rv/r«„ 
VT  1       "    T-          i    /-»    i         o          Tom  r  1  he  India  Uflice 

Vol.  V.     Linum  to  Oyster.     Svo.     1891 | 

Sanitarv  Pleasures  in   India,  report  on,  in   1889-90.  | 

Vol.  xxiii.     [C-6501.]     1891    J 

Trade  of  India  in  1890-91,  Review  of.     1,  Foreign  1    y   -^    OTiior   E^n 

Sea-borne   Trade.      2,   Trans-Frontier  Trade.      3,  \     'p'V  if  '  ' 

Coasting  Trade.     Fol J       ^•^•^• 

Trade   by  Land   with    Forei^   Countries.     Monthly^  ^j      Department   .f 

Accounts.     1891-92:   ISos.  2 — 4   1       -n-  ^  f< 

rr     1  1  -V     •     .•  -ht     i.\  ^      k  ,        10..1  n.T    r      xmancc  and  Lorn- 

Trade  and  Navigation.     Monthly  Accounts.     1891-92.1  ^,     ,, 

Nos.  4-6 J       "'^'■^^'  Calcutta 

VOL.   LIY.       PART  IV.  '  3  D 
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Hv  wlioni  Presented. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Jail    Coininittee.     A]ii)enclix    to   the  Report   of   Ihe,"^ 
assembled    in    Calcutta    in     March — April,    1864. 

Fol.     18G4   

Jail  Conference.     Rejiort  of  the,  assembled  in  Cal- 
cutta   in    Jan. — March,    1877,    with     appendices. 

Fol.     1877   

Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India. 

Statem,»nt  lor  1888-89.     25th  Xo.     1890 

Sanitarv  Commis:iioner  with  the  Government  of  India. 

Annual  Reports  for  1886-88.     3  vols.     Maps,  fol 

Bengal — 

Uenga'. ,  Behar,  and  Arracan.  Reports  on  Jails  visited 

and  inspected  in.     8vo.     1856 

Jails  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Reports  for  1859-60, 
1864  and  1864-65 ;  for  1868  (2  vols.)  ;  for  1869, 

vol.  i.     4  vols.     4to.  and  8vo 

Jails.  Rules  for  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of,   in   the    Lower    Provinces   of    Bengal.  }■ 

8vo.     1876   

PuVilic  Insti-uction.  Report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of,  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  for 

1839-40.     8vo 

Public  Instruction  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the 
Presidency.        General    Reports    on,    for    1855, 

1855-56,  and  1856-57.     3  vols.     8vo 

II00GHI.T    District.      Annual   Report    and    Returns 

for  1869.     Photographs.     Fol.     1870 

Calcutta — 

Fever  IIo.«pital  and  Municipal  Improvements. 
Reports  of  the  Committee  upon  the,  with  appen- 
dices 1),  E,  F,  K.     Fol.     1S38-47 

Report  of  the   Health  Officer  for  1876,  1878,  1879 
and  1SS7.     4  vols.     Fol.     Diagi-ams  and  plates... 
Sanitation  Problem  ;    a  step  towards  its  solution. 
Bvo.     [1885J    J 

Medical   Science,    Ko.   15.     1862.  "1   -pj 


The    President, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 


F.  J.  Mouat 


P.  Doyle,  Esq.,  C.E., 
the  Editor 


Indian   Annals   of 

8vo 

Indian  Engineering.     (An  illustrated  weekly  journal.)  "1 

(Current  numbers).    1891 J 

Asiatic  Societt/  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     Tol.  lix.     Part  1,  Nos.  3  and  4.     Part  2,"^ 
Kos.  4,  5,  and  Supplement  No.  2.   Yol.  Ix.    Part  1,  | 
No.  1.     Part  2,  No.  1.     1890-91.     Plates,  8vo.        }- The  Society 
Proceedings.    Nos.  2—6.  Feb.— June,  1891.  Plates,  | 

8vo J 

Bombav  Branch  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society.  Journal.  "I 

Yoh'xviii,  No.  48.     1891.     Bvo J  " 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Banks  acting  under  Charter,  Monthlv  Statements  fori   »r  o    rL^„y„„A   -p^^ 
Aug.-Oct.,1891 .: I  N.  S.  Garland,  Esq. 

Budget   Speech    by  the    Minister  of   Finance  in  the  "I   J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
Hou«e  of  Commons,  1891.     6  copies    _f       C.M.G. 

Census  of  1891.     Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2.     Bvo George  Johnson,  Esq. 
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0>)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions  —  Could. 
Canada,  Dominion  of —Confil. 

i'iex.ti'jnal  raper-i.      Session  1891,  8to. —  ") 

Vol.   i.      Public  Accounts   for   1889-90.      List   of  | 

Shareholders  in  Banks,  1800 !  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 

Vol.  ii.     Report  of  Auditor-General  on  Appropria-  j       C.M.G. 

tion  Accounts  for  1889-90  I 

Vol.  iii.   Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  1889-90  J 
Stitistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1890;  sixth  year  1  Tlie   Department   of 

of  issue.     8vo J        Agriculture 

Manitoba.   Report  on  Crops  and  Livestock,  June,  1891  „ 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.  Nos.  17 — 23.   1891....  The  Editor 
Ceylon.     Report  on  Railways  for  1890,     Fol <     '  j.  '  ''         ^     ' 

Mauritius.     Bhie    Book  for  the  Colonv   of  Mauritius,  "1  Ilis    Excellencj  the 
1890 ! J       Governor 

Natal  — 

.>>hipping  and  Trade  Returns  for  the   Tear   18.90-91.  "1  R.     T.      Finnemore, 

Fol .*. J       Esq. 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce.     26th  Annual  \  The      Chamber      of 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1890.     Svo j       Commerce 


New  South  "Wales — 

.V<;ncultural    Gazette.       Parts    7—9.       Plates,    Svo.  "1   The    Department   of 

1891   J       Agriculture 

Australasian    Statistics.      Extracts   from   newspapers' 

with  reference  to,  1891  

Blue  Book  for  1890.     Fol 


The     Agent- General 
for      S 
Wales 


Mines.     Annual   Report  of   the   Department  of,  for  !       £         New     South 
1890.     Plates,  fol ''      

Postmaster-General.     Annuil  Report  for  1890  

Stock   and    Brands.      Annual   Report   of    the   Chief 
Inspector  for  1890   ^ 

New  Zealand — 

Consus,    1891.      Return    showing   Population   of   the  1   The     Agent-General 

Colour,  &c.     Fol /       for  New  Zealand 

W'kllixgton  Harbour  Board.  Statements  of  Accounts,  T   mu    tt    i  n     ..i 

•  -.-1    «          IT)         .Pi!      lonn      -IT  1  f  The  Harbour  Board 

with  Annual  Reports,  &c.,  for  1890.     i)ol J 

Transactions   and   Proceedings   of  the    New  Zealand  "1   Sir    James     llector. 
Institute,  1890.     Vol.  xxiii.     Plates,  Svo J        K.C.M.G.,  &c. 

Queensland — 

Friendly    Societies,    Building    Societies,    and    Trade"]   The      Registrar      of 

Unions.  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar  for  1890.  Fol./      Friendly  Societies 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1890.     Fol T   rpi      Re^istrar-Genc- 

Supplement  to  the   Government   Gazette   (containing  >  ,      ° 

Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) J 

South  Australia — 

Agricultural  and   Live   Stock   Statistics  for  the   year")    rrri        r*  „ t 

ending  31st  March,  1891,  with  Report.     Fol. I  ^glatTst    ' 

Statistical  Register  for  1890.  Part  4.  Interchange.  Fol  J 

3  D  2 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Straits    Settlements  —                                                  ,        ^  -,   m        r.  .. 

The  Perak  GoTcnniunt  Gazette.     (Current  numbers.)  \  The     Government 
■j^ggj^        J       Secretary 

Tasmania.    Census  of  1891.    Preliminary  Return.     Fol R.  M.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Victoria — 

Australasian   Statistics,  1890    ■  j 

Census  of  1891,  corrected  Returns.     Also  Returns  of  j   jj_  g-    Hayter,  Esq  , 

Lire  Stock  and  Poultry l       C.M.G.,'    Goveni- 

Stati^tical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1890.    Part  3,  ^^^^^^  gj^^^g^ 

Interchange  ;  4,  ■\'ital  Statistics,  &c. ;  5,  Accumu-  | 

lai  ion  ;  6,  Production    J 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  for  1889. 1  The  Hon    the    Pre- 

■p  1  J       mier  of  V  ictona 

"Wind-ward  Islands — 

Grenada.     Report  and  General  Abstracts  of  the  Census "1  g-j^   Excellency    the 

of  1891.     2  copies.     Fol „•■■;■>      Governor    of    the 

St.  Vincent.     Report  and  General  Abstracts  of  the  Windward  Islands 


Census  of  1891.     2  copies.     Fol. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom — 

Agricultural  Returns,  1891.     Statement  of  particulars  1   t^j^j^j,  p    q.    c-aigie 

for  the  United  Kingdom.     Sheet J  ,     .  n^      , 

Board  of  Trade  JournaJ.     Oct.— ?fov.,  1891  The  Board  of  Trade 

Local  Government  Board.     Twentieth  Annual  Report  "I  j^^^^  Bellamy    Es(| 

for  1890-91.     [C-fi460.]     1891     i  ^^     ^,,/^ 

Navv.     Statistical   Report  of  the  Health  of  the,  for  "1  The  Medical  Depart - 

1890.     Maps.     (345).     1891 .1       ment  of  the  ^avy 

Railways.      Summary   Statistics   of  Railways  in  thel  J.      Shilhto,      isq., 

United  Kingdom  for  1880, 1886-90.     Sheet J       York 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the   United    Kingdom  from"^ 

187f)tol890.     [C-6457.]     1891 I 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  Monthly  Returns)....  !  rjj^g  Board  of  Trade 
Wages.    Return  of  rates  of,  in  tlie  Mines  and  Quarries  j 
of    the    United    Kingdom,    with    report    thereon  I 

[C-6455.]      1891 J  ^        ,,    „ 

Woods.  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.     69th  Report  of  "1  J.    Russell    Sowray. 
the  Commissioners  of .     (300).     1891  J       Esq. 

England — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in   twenty-sevenT 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  Weekly  Returns)   ....  I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June,  1891,  Births  f      ral  of  England 

and  Deaths  to  Sept.,  1891.     No.  171    J  . 

■  Brilisli    Museum,   Catalogue    of    Printed    Books.     6  "1  The  Trustees  of  the 

parts,  4to.      18)1 J  Museum 

London  Coiintii  Council — 

Annual  Accounts,  1889-90 ^  rpj^^  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Asylums  Committee  and  the  .•Sub-Committees.  First  I  ^q\^-^        Lubbock, 

'  nd  .Second  Annual  Reports  for  1889  and- 1890.  [  -q^^^   ^^ 

Plias.     8vo J  ' 


1891.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Hv  wliotii  Prescnteil. 


(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England — Contd. 

London  County  Council — Contd. 

Estiraatcs.     Analysis  of,  for  1891-92,  being  a  brief^ 

exposition  of  the  Council's   Finance  and  Work. 

8vo 

Fires  in  London.     Report  bj  the  Chief  ODGcer  of 

the  Fire  Brigade  on,  during  1890.     Svo 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.     Report  of  the  Committee 

on  a,     Fol.     1890    

Legislation   of   1891    in   relation   to  Work  of  the 

Council.     Fol.     1891 

Proceedings    of    the   Council.      First  and   Second 

Annual  Reports  of  the,  for  1889-90  and  1890-91. 

2  vols.,  fol 

Railway  and  other  Schemes.     Report  on,  affecting  )■ 

the  County  of  London.     Session  1891.     Svo 

Review  of  tlie  First  Year's  Work  of   the  Council, 

in  a  series  of  Addresses  bv  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 

1890.     8vo ' 

Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Chairman  of  the 

Coixncil,  1889.     Fol 

Water  Bills.     Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee 

on  London,  now  before  Parliament.     Fol.     1891 
Water  Supply  of  London.     Synopsis  of  Keports  of, 

and    evidence    bi-fore,    Royal    Commissions   and 

Parliamentary    Committees    relating     to.       Fol. 

1890  '.. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  &c. 


Criminal  Returns.     Metropolitan  Police,  1890.     Svo.  < 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Rejwrts  for  1890  of  thc"1 
Statistical  Committee  and  the  Medical  Superinten-  I 
dents  of  the  Infectious  Hospitals  and  Imbecile  | 
Asylums  .  .  .  5th  year  of  issue.     Maps J 

Wandsworth  District  Sanitary  Department.  Report] 
on  the  Health  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  District  \- 
during  1890 J 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Map  showing  course  of 
the  Canal ;  also  Railway  and  Canal  communication. 
Distribution  of  Population,  &c.     Sheet.     1891 


The  Commissioner  of 
Police 

The  Statistical  Com- 
mittee 

The   District    Board 
of  Works 

C.  Af.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
C.B. 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the~^ 

principal     Urban    Sanitary    Districts.         (Current  j   ^,      T7<.„Uf~,r  Oene. 

UVpklv    R<>tiirnB^  ^  i\t<,isrr-ar  treiie 

wecKiy  jveiurns; ^      ral  of  Ireland 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  March,  Births  and  j 

Deaths  to  June,  1S9L     'So.  110   J 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  ifarriages  in  the  eight  principaH 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ....  I    The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of   Births,   Deaths,  and   Marriages  |        ral  of  Scotland 

registered  in  the  quarter  ending  30th  Sept.,  1891  ....J 
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[Dec. 


Puiiations. 


Bv  whom  Prespiited. 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Akmknoaud  (J.,  Jeune).     Y>n  r61e  des  brevets  (rinyen-^ 

tions  dans  les  progres  de  I'industrie,  accompagne  d  un 

Tableau  statistique  indiqiiant  hi  inarehe  des  brevets  en  ^  Hie  Author 

France,  Angleterre,  Etats-Unis,  AUeniagne,  eb  Italie.  j 

21'  pp.,  diagram,  8vo.     Paris,  1891    J 

Biddle  (Daniel).— 

Life  and  Death  in  England.     1882  

On  the  Relative  Values  of  the  Chessmen.     1^83    

Description  of  Biddle's  Improved  Arithmograph  :  an 
instrument   for   facilitating  numerical  calculations. 

Study   i'n'regard   to'the'vaiue'of  ir;    containing   an  i  N     A.  Humphrey? 
account  of   some  curious  relations  between  certaui  |       Esq. 

numbers  or  series  of  numbers.     1888   

Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases.   Three 

pamphlets  on,  8vo.     Diagrams.     1889-91 

Aid  to  approximate  calculation,  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  t lie  advantages  derived  from  using  it.     8vo.J 
C.*.RTER  (J.  R.) .    South  American  Railways.    Argentina  1  r^j^^  Author 

and  Uruguay,     xii  -i-  204  pp.,  12mo.     1891   • J 

CosTE  (Adolphe).  Etude  Statistique  sur  les  Salaii-cs  1 
des  Travailleurs  et  le  revenu  de  la  France.     18  pp.,  j 

8vo.     1890   • ."••••••  y  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 

CvclopiTHlia  of  Geography,  conducted  by  Charles  | 
'Zniglit,  with  numerous  illustrations.      4  vols,  in  2,  | 

4to.°  185(3    ••;-•" J 

Davis  (C.  Wood).     Compendium  of  the  World  s  lood  1  -g   j^_  Sheldon,  Esq. 

Production  and  Consumption.    30  pp.,  8vo.    1891 J 

GiDE  (Chaeles).     Les  Idees  Economiques  de   Tolstoi.  1   xhe  Author 

30  pp.,  8vo.     1891  : : J 

Hook  EB  (Sir  Joseph  D.).  Himalaj  an  Journals;  orNolesl 
of  a  Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the  Sikkim  and  Nepal  1 
Himalayas,  the  Khasia  :Mountains,  &c.    xxxi  +  ST-l  pp.,  j 

map  and  plates,  8vo.     1891   •— -J 

Jacobs    (J.).      Studies    in    Jewish    Statistics,    Social,! 

Tital,  and  Anthropometric.     8vo.     1891    J 

Jceaschek  (Dr.  F.  von).  Otto  Hubncr's  Geogi-aphi.sch-"~j 
Statistische  Tabellen  aller  Lander  der  Erde.  Jahr-  I 
gang  1891-92.     91  pp.,  obi.   12mo.     Frankfurt  a/M.  j  " 

1891  •vJ 

KoRosi    (Josef).     Mortalitats-Cocfficient  und   Mortali-  'i 

tilts- Index.     5(3  pp.,  8vo.     Budapest,  1891     ..... 
Larou.sse  (Pierre).     Gi-and  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  ,   j^^.  j.    j  ;^ouat 
xi\»    Siecle.       Fran(jais,      historique,     geographique, 
bibliographique,  litteraire,  artistique,  scientifique,  &c. 

16  vols.     Illustrations.     4to.     Paris,  18ti6-78    

Levasseub  (E.).  Note  sur  la  valeur  de  la  production" 
brute  agricolo  de  la  France.      144  pp.,  8vo.      Pans, 

1891  ; 

LrrzzATl  (G.).     Pr2Z2d  Tdeaii  e  Prezzti  effettivi.  Note  di 
Studio  sul  valore  della  moneta  in  una   Economia  di 

Popolo.    8vo.     Milano,  1892 

Macdkrmott   (F.).     The  Railway  System  of  London 

ii-t-20pp.,8vo.     1891 

Mischler  (Dr.  E.).  Die  organisierung  der  Landes-  i 
Statistik  in  der  Bukowiua.     13  pp.,  8vo.     Wieu,  1891  J 


':] 


The  Author 

The  Publisher 

The  Author 
Dr.  F.  J.  Moual 
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Donations  — Contd. 


By  whom  Freseiited. 


(d)  Authors,  &c.— Contd. 
Moiu*ri£GO    (EiGEXiu  L'.vv.).      Scritti  di  Agricoltiiva.  1   rp,  ^   »    ^i 

59  pp.     8vo.     Treviso,  18'.*L  J 

Mr  IK  (Fka>cis)      a  Svstoni  of  Universal  Geography.  1   ^     ^  j   ^^ 

vin- 1,031  pp.,  8vo.     Ediiiburgb,  1864    J 

JfEYM.^KCK  (Ai.fbed).     La  repartition  ct  la  diffusion  del 

I'epargne  f rau(;aise  sur  les  Taleurs  mobilieres  franfaises  K  The  Author 

et  ctningeres.     22  pp.,  8vo.     1891    J 

PiEEH.\KD  (Pirr,).    French  Parities  and  Ready  Reckoner"] 

for   iJurehasiug  AVool    in    London,   and   EugHsh  and  I 

French  Parities,  w  ith  Ready  Reckoner  for  buying  Wool  j  " 

in  Australia  ;  also  a  copy  in  French.     Sheets,  1891  ....J 
PoETEK  (Hon.  R.  P.).     The  Eleventh  Census.      G4pp.,  1 

8vo.     ]S"e\v  York,  1891    J  " 

Eauchberff  (Dr.  H.).— 

Bei_trage  zur  Statistik  der  offcntlichen  Yolksschulen~) 
Osterreichs.     26  pp.,  8vo.     Wit-n,  1891  

Die  elektrisclic    Zahlmascliine  und  ihre   anwendung  | 

insbesondere  bei  der  osterreichischen  Yoikszahlung.  !    t-v     XT'    t   at 

CO         o  '!■  1  •  i^f^i  )■  Dr.  J?.  J.  Mouat; 

52pp.,  8vo.      iubnigeu,  1891     

Reclus  (Elisee).      Nouveile    Geographic   Universelle. 

La  Terre  et  les  Hommes.     16  vols.,  maps,  plates,  &c. 

La.  8vo.     Paris,  1875-91 _ 

Roberts  (Lewes).     The  Merchant's  Mappe  of  Com-1   t)  .  p    n   t      »  t' ff 

merce.     4to.     London,  1G38 J      ^'     '     '     ^^e* '^ 

Scherzer  {Dr.  Carl  von)  — 

Berieht     iiber     die     wirthschaft  lichen     Yerhaltuisse"] 

Genua's  im  Jahre  1890.      22  pp.,  8to.     Wien,  1891  I  t^i  «   a    t] 

Der  Wirthschaftliehe    Yerkehr  der  Gegenwart.  vi+   | 

120pp.,  8vo.     Wien,  1891 J 

Stieda  {Ifilheloi)  — 

Sonderabdruck  aus  dem  Haudworterbiich  der  Staats-^ 

■wissenschatten  : — Artelle,  Arbeitsein.-tcllungen,  Ar- 

beitsbuch,  Einigungsamter,  Enquete,  Fabrik.  6  parts,  ! 

8vo.     Jena  [1890]   j 

Abdruck  aus  den  Jahrbiichern  fiir  Xationalokonomie  j 

und  Statistik  : — Frauenarbeit.     8vo.     Jena  [1891]   J 

Tatlok  (R.  W.  Cooke).     The  Modern  Factory  System.  1 

vii  +  476  pp.,  8vo.     1891  J 

ViEGiLii    (F)        Stat-stiea.      viU  +  175   pp..   sm.    8vo.  1  -^j^^  p^^U^^^^^ 

Mdano,  1891     J 

Wji&XEE  (H.)  and  ScPAN  (A.).     Die  Bevolkerung  der  i 

Erde.     xiv  +  271  pp.,  map,  8vo.     Gotha,  1891 J  " 

Walkee   (Francis   A^.      The   Wages    Question       Al   gj^   j^    ^.    ^^ 

Ireatise  on  \\  ages  and  the  U  ages  Class,    iv  +  428  pp.,  >•       ir  /i  at  n     n  vt 

8vo.     1884 .  ...J        ^•^•^l-^'  ^•^• 

Wheatley  (Richard).     The  New  York  Chamber  of  1  r<    t>    r^u    „   t?,. 
o                       1.1   ..       o           loni  r  G.  h..  Gibson,  ±.S(i. 

Commerce.     Plates,  8vo.     1891    J 

(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Anthropological   Institute.     Journal.     Vol.   xxi,   Xo.   2, 1   qr,     Tn«titute 
1891.     Plates,  8vo J 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 


';^8  Miscellanea.  [  Dec. 

Donations— Contd. 


15v  wlioni  Prt"«ciitcd. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
A^isociation  of  Chambers  of  Cemnieree.  Eeport  of  Special  "•   C.  M.  Keunedy,  Esq. 

Meeting  held  at  Dublin,  Sept.,  1891.     8vo /       C.B. 

British  Association,  Cardiff,  1891.    Handbook  for  Cardiff  T  ^j^^    -g.^^     j^^^^^ 

and  District,  prepared  for  use  of  Association.     Plans,  V      Secretaries 

Friendlii  Societi/  of  Ironfouvde.rs — 

Monthly  Reports.     6  parts,  8vo.     1801    "1  Sii^  Kawson    W. 


Eigbty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  1890  ....  J       Eawson 
IToW   Association.      Keport   for  1891    and    Leaflets  1   ^j^^  ^^^^^j^^j^^ 

relatnig  to  Prisons,  the  Death  Penalty,  &c.    Sro.    1891  J 
Institute  of  Actuaries.    Journal.  Vol.  xxix,  parts  4  and  5.  \  xhe  Institute 

Diagram.     ISOl   j 

Institute  of  Bunkers.     Journal.     Oct. — Nov.,  1891 „ 

Lixfffufion  of  Civil  Engineers — 

Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Vol.  cvi.    Portrait  and  plates,"! 

8to.     1891 I  The  Institution 

Engineering  Education  in  the  British  Dommiona.    8to.  [ 

1891 J 

Institution    of     Mechanical    Engineers.       Proceedings.  "I 

No.  3.     April,  1891.     8vo J  " 

Liverpool  Cliamber  of  Commerce.     Thirty-nintli  Annual  1   C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq 

Report  for  1888.     8vo J       C.B. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.     Oct. — Nov.,  1  The     Chamber     of 

1891  J       Commerce 

Manchester  >'tatistical  Society.     Transactions.     Session^ 

1800-91,   and    Index.      (Contents.)      Local    Taxation 

of   Chief  Rents :    Prof.   Munro.      Our    Bank    Note  | 

System  and  its  effect  upon  Commerce  :  T.  £.  Moxon.  )■  The  Society 

Pauperism  Past  and  Present :  J.  M.  Rhodes.     Future 

Unit   of    Local    Crovernnient :     A.  M.    L.    Langdon.  \ 

Taxation  of  Land  Values  :  Rev.  U.  RyJett J 

Roval   Agricultural    Societv.     Journal.      Third   series.  "1 

Vol.  ii,  part  3.     8vo.      1891  J  » 

Royal   Asiatic    Society.      Joxirnal.      Oct.,    1890,   Jan.,") 

April,  July,  Oct.,  1891.     5  parts.     Plates.     Svo J  " 

Royal   College   of    Surgeons   of    England.       Calendar.  1   ^,     Co11p?«» 

July,  1891.     Svo J  ^ 

Royal  Geographical  Society.     Proceedings.     Oct. — Dec,  \  r^,     Societv 

Roval    Irish    Academy.      Proceedings.      Third    series.  1  xv,     a     /i 

Vol.  ii.  No.  1.     August,  1891.     Plates.     Svo |  in e  Academy 

Roval   Ll'nited   Service   Institution.     Journal.     Sept. —  ]   rn     t     ^-t.  >.■ 

Nov.,  1891 I  T^^  Institution 

St.    Bartholomew's    Hospital.        Statistical    Tables    ofl  rr>,    tt      •,   i 

Patients  under  treatment  during  1890.     Svo.     1891..../  "^  P 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers.)     1891  ....  The  Society 
Statistical    and    Social     Inquiry    Society    of     Ireland."! 

Journal.     Part  71.  vol.  ix.     Sept.  1891.     Svo J  " 

Trades'  Union  Congress.     Report  of  the  twenty-fourth  "1  Sir    Bawson    "V\'. 

Annual,  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sept.,  1891.    Svo  J       Eawson' 
I'niversily  College,  London.    Calendar.    Session  1891-92. 1   m     r>^ii     ^ 

Plans.     8vo.     1891 |  ^^^  ^"^^^"^ 
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Donations. 

Hy  whom  I'roseiited. 

(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

numbers 

The  Editor 

]>aiikers'  Magazine,  The 

» 

Uiiilding    Societies    and    Land    Com- 1 
panies'  Gazette,  Tlie    J 

Commercial  World,  The 

Darkest.    Russia :     A   Journal  of  Perse- 
cution     

Kcononiic  Keview      Vol.  i,  Vo.  4,  1891   

The  Publishers 

Kconomisfr,  The    Current 

Fireman,  The   

numbers 

The  Editor 

Insurance  and  Banking  Review,  The    .... 
„         Post,  Tiie    

Investors'  Monthlv  ^fanual.  The  

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  

Machinery  Market,  The 

Nature  ^ 

Policy-Holder  Journal,  The  

Review,  The 

.'Sanitary  Record,  The 

Sliipping  World,  The 

Statist,  The 

Trade  Circidars  for  the  Year  1891— 
Boutcher,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  London  (Leather) 
Durant  &  Co.,  London  (Silk)     

The  Firm 

Eaton  (H.  W.)  &  Sons,  London  (Silk)    

Ellison  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Cotton)    

Gooch  and  Cousens,  London  (Wool)    

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  (Books) 

Pixley  and  Abell,  London  (Bullion)    

Powell  (T.  J.  &  T.),  London  (Leather)    

Tliomyjson  (W.  J.  &  H.),  London  (China  Tea) 
L'rmson,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco)  .... 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
ir  Possessions  in  which  they  are  issued. 


Furc/tases. 
Authors,  &c, — 

Block  (il.).     Dictiounaire  de  1' Administration  Fran9aise.     Livr.  13  et  14, 

1891. 
Candolle  (A.  de).      Histoire   des   Sciences   et    des    Savants   depixis    deux 

Siccles.     1885. 
Carlsen  (J.).     Statistical  Investigations  concerning  Imbeciles  in  Denmark. 

1891. 
Giffen,  Robert.     Essays  in  Finance,  second  series,  1886. 

Growtli  of  Capital,  1890. 
Goschen  (Right  Hon.  G.  J.).     Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation. 
1872. 


7-iO  Miscellanea.  [Dec,  1891. 

Purchases—  Contcl, 

Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

Labouliivo  (L.  de).     Conditions  du  Travail  i-n  Russie.     1891. 

Leroy-Ecaulieu  (P.).     Tlie  Modern  State,  1891. 

Nouveau  Dictionnairo  d'Economio  Politique.     Livr.  15,  1891. 

Potter  (Beatrice).     The  Co-operative  Movement,  1891. 

Rover  de  Dour  (II.).     Habitations  ouvrieres  en  Belgique,  1890. 

Periodicals,  &c. — 

.Journal  des  Eeonomistes.     (Current  numbei  s.) 
Publislicrs'  Circular.     (Current  numbers.) 
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Additions  to  library  .  ...... 

AxNUAL  general  meetins;— proceedings  .... 
Annual  rejiort  of  t!ie  Council.     See  Report  of  the  Council 
Artisans'  dwellings  (sec  Neivsholme)     .... 
AUSTHIA,  preliminary  return  of  the  census  of  1890 
AvEKAGES,  nature  and  uses  of  (see  Venn) 


PAGE 

r  1 74,  30:i 
1 555, 728 

423-8 

409 
70 

497 

429 


Bank  of  England,  weekly  retnrnf!.   >  Periodical  Relurna 
Betolkeecng  der  Erde.      Population  of  the  Earth,  Wagner  and 

Supan.     Preface  and  tables         .... 
Births.     See  Periodical  Returns  .  . 

Birtu-eate  in  Franca  in  1890  (sec  Turquan) 
Block  dwellings  (see  Newsholme) 
Books.      E>i//li.\h  Literature  in  IHdO 

German  Literature  in  1889  and  1890 

Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works: 

Acxrorth  (W.  M.).    "The  Railways  and  the  Traders" 

Alessio  (G.).    "  Studi  sulla  Teoriu  del  Valore  nel  Cambio  Inturno  " 

Booth  (C  ).    "  Lahour  and  Life  of  the  People,  vol.  ii " 

CaiiiiHn  (E.).     "  Kleriientary  Political  Kcoiioiiiy  " 

"  Carto<;ranimes  ct  Diajiramnics  lelatifs  a  lu  Population  Parisienne" 

Cooke-l'aylor  (  K.  W  ).    "The  Modern  Factory  System  " 

Cunningham  (Kcv.  W  ).    "  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Co 

Early  and  .Middle  .\^cs  "     ..... 
Daniell  (C.  J.).    '"The  Industrial  Competition  of  Asia  " 
DilkC'SirC).     "  Problems  of  fireater  Britain  " 
Dunbar  (C.  K.),    "  Laws  of  the  United  Slates,  relating  to  Curreticy, 

and  Hanking.  17fe9-1891"  .... 

"  Economic  Jouriml  "  ..... 

lloiidard  (.V  )    "  Premiers  Principes  de  PEconomique" 
Inaina-Sttrnegg  (K.  T.  von).    "  Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschiclite  des 

Jalirhuiiderls "         ...... 

Jacobs  <J.).    "Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics" 

Jeans  (J.  S.).    "Waterways  and  Wntei  Transport"  . 

Keynes  (J.  X.).     "The  Scope  and  .Method  of  Political  Economy  " 

Levasseur  (E.)     "  La  Population  Krancaise,  vol.  li  "    . 

I.ongstatr  !G.  B.).     "  Studies  in  Statistics  "     . 

Luzzatti  (G.)-    "  Prezzi  ideali  e  Prczzi  elfettivi" 

Marx  (K.)      "Capital"  ..... 

Mcnsi  (F.  von).    "  Die  Finan/.en  Oesterrcichs  von  17"!  bis  17tO" 

Pak'rave  (R.  II.  I.)      "  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  pait  1" 

Paiitaleoni  (M.).     "  Principii  di  Economia  Pura" 

Parsons  (C.  H.)     "  Report  ou  the  Intluenza  Epidemic  of  I&89-90" 

Patten  (S.  N).     "The  Economic  Basis  of  Protect  ion" 

Potter  (15.).     "  Tlie  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain" 

Price  (L.I/.)     "  Political  Economy  in  England  " 

Rae  (J).     "Contemporary  Socialism  " 

Schmidt  (G.  H.;.     "  Statis'iik  des  Consums  in  Liiheck  von  1836  bis  11 

Smith  (11.  LI  ).     "  Moi'ern  Clian'.;rs  in  ihe  Mobility  of  Labour" 

"  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Sch»  eiz  " 
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Books.     Xofe.i  on  Economical  and  Stailsfiral  WorTcn — contd. 

United  Statps.    "  Kiflh  Animal  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  " 
United  States.    "Sixili  Annual  Report  of  llie  Commissioner  of  Lalior  " 
VirL'ilii{K)     "Stalistira"      ...... 

Walker  (V.  A.).    "  Immigration  and  Degradation  "     . 
Wittelsliofer  (0.).    "  Untersucliungcn  ixlier  das  Kapital 

Booth  (Cliarles).     Enumeraflon  and  Classification  of  Paupers,  an 
State  Pensions  for  the  Aged  ....  .  . 

Part  I.  Pauperism  at  Ulepuey  ..... 

In-door  and  out  rilii'f.     Accuracy  of  the  rerords    . 
Nunil)cr  of  in-door  poor  relieved  in  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1889 
Kxplanation  of  the  method  used  for  indicatiu^  the  c;iuses  of  p-.niperism 
Examples    ........ 

Table  I.  Stepney.     Length  nf  time  diuins;  which  personx  rereivinir  in-door 

relief  on  oOth  April,  1»89,  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief  al  ilie  instiliiiii 

at  which  they  then  were  .  .... 

II    Poplar  (able  lioilied;.     Condition  and  age. 

in.  Bromley.    Intiim  ..... 

IV.  Sick  Asylum  ...... 
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Present    vitality    of    economic    studies. 

"  Economic  Review" 
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9.  j\f(tresjield-gardens^  Hampstead. 
Begg,  Ferdinand  Faitlitull, 

Bartholomeio  Honse,  E.C. 
Bell,  Frederick,  F.I.A., 

9,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Bell,  Sir  Isaac  Lowthian,  Bart.,  J.P.,  F.E.S. 

Bounton  Grange,  Northallerton,  York,  N.R. 
Bell,  James  T., 

Northcote,  Dowanhill,  via  Glasgow. 
Bellew,  Thomas  Aclieson, 

65,  Toicer  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
Bellman,  Robert  Alexander, 

21,  Mincing-lane,  E.C,  and  Stoke  Neicington,  A'. 
*Ben8on,  G.  R.  (Oxenford  Ha/l,  Orford), 

8,  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W. 
*Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.G.ts., 

Upton,  Sloiir/h,  Bucks. 
Berg,  Willielm, 

37,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Berry,  Arthur,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar, 

Monument-yard,  E.C. 
Bevau,  Thomas, 

Stone  Park,  near  Durtfhrd,  Kent. 
*Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Henry, 

42,  Choicringhee,  Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith,  AVilliam,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  &c., 

Trevarno,  Llelston,  Cormvall. 
Biddle,  Daniel,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  &c., 

Gough  House,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh,  {Comptroller), 

Rangoon,  Burmali. 
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1883 

1888 

1884 

1890 

1881 

1883 

1888 

1884 

1881 

1887 

1890 

1880 

1885 

18S7 

1885 

1885 

1:>79 

1888 

1871 

1886 

1385 

1876 

1879 

1886 


BilUnghurst,  Henry  F., 

41,  Lothhury'y  E.C. 
Binney,  William, 

13,*?;^.  Helen' s-place,  E.C.;  IliUfield,  Ilampstend,  N.W. 
Binus,  Richard  William,  F.8.A., 

Digits  ITousr,   \Vo7-ccster. 
Birch,  Robert  W.  Peregrine,  M.  lust.  C.E., 

5,  Queen  Anne' s-gate,  Westminster^  S.W. 
Bishop,  rrederic  Sillery,  M.A.,  J. P., 

Glanrafon^  Shetty,  Swansea. 
Bishop,  George, 

131,  Powis-street,  Woolwich. 
Blades,  R.  H., 

23,  AbcJiurcJi-lane,  E.C. 
Blench,  John  Urwiu, 

Boileau.  John  Peter  Hamilton,  M.D.j  &c.  (^Brigade-Surgeon), 

Medical  Staff.,  Meerut,  Bengal. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  Robins, 

Bendrea,  near  Penzance. 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pourdney-hill,  B.C. 
Bolton,  Edward, 

Clifton  Villa,  Beverley -road,  Hull. 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney,  M.P., 

Carbrook,  Larhert.,  Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Westminster^  S.  W. 
Bond,  Edward, 

Elm  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Booth,  Chaelks, 

2,  Talbot-courf,  Gracechurch-street ,  E.G. 
Bordman,  Emanuel  Linden, 

Victoria  I/ouse,  Trinity-street,  SouiJurark,  S.E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden,  LL.D., 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Bottomlev,  George, 

A  rhourfield  House.,  Derby. 
BouENE,  Stephen, 

Abberley,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
Bourne,  William,  A. LA., 

4,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln'' s-inn.,  W.C. 
Bovell,  The  Hon.  H-nry  Alleync,  LL.B. 

Chelston,  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Bowley,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

78,  South  Hill  Parh,  Hampstead. 
Boyle,  Courtenay,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  H 
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Y<)»r  of  ■ 

Election. 

1883  I  Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 
I  Busliey  Lod^e,  J'eddington. 

1875  Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Mat/hanks,  jRudqioiclc,  Sussex. 
1888     Bramweli,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bait.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

I  5,  Great  George-street,  West/niiister,  S.  W. 

18SG  !  Bramweli,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  F.K.S., 

17,  Cadogan-place.,  S.  W. 

1873  Beassey,  The  Eight  Hon.  Loud,  K.C.B. 
(^Honorary  Vice-President) , 

4,  Great  Georqe-street,  S.  W.  ;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 

1864  '*Braye,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Ruqby, 

1884  Breckon,  John  Eobert, 

41,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland. 
1883     Broad,  Harrington  Evaus, 

1,  WalbrooJc,  E.G. 

1876  Brodburst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.E.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

1883  Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 

1874  Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

2,  De  Crespigny-terrace,  Denmark-hill,  S.E. 
1878     Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  3E.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 
1890     Browne,  Edward  William, 
33,  Poultry,  E.G. 

1875  Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I. A., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 

1884  Browne,  Willis,  F.I.A., 

1886      Bruce,  Lord  Henry  Brudenell,  M.P., 

!  36,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 

1886   *Brunner,  John  Tomlinson,  M.P., 

!  Druid's  Cross,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

1883  j  Buck,  Sir  Edward  Charles, 

I  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  Simla,  India. 

1865  Bunce,  Jobn  Thackray, 

I  Longivorth,  Priory-road,  Edghastun,  Birmingham. 

1880   *Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

'  The  Lodge,  Porchester-square,  W. 

1873    *Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-street,  W.;  and  Holly  Lodge,  Ilighgate,  N. 

1884  Burdett-Coutts,  AV^iliiam,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1885  Burridtze,  Arthur  Francis,  F.I. A., 

Equitable  Assurance  Office,  Mansion  House-street,  E.G. 

1886  '  Burrows,  Abraham,  J.P., 

j  Green  Hall,  Atherton,  near  Manchester. 
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1880 


1872 
1886 
1S91 

1888 


1857 

1874 
1877 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 


Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 
*Burton,  The  Risjlit  Hon.  Lord,  {Chesterfield  House, 

M(ti/faii\  W.) ;  and  Rangeinore,  Burlon-on-Trent. 
Bush,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S., 

20,  Artillery -lane,  Bishopsf/ate-sfreet,  E.C. 
Butler,  Arthur  J., 

Dale  Close,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
Byrom,  William  Ascroft,  F.S.A.A., 

Savings'  Bank,  Wif/an,  Lancashire. 


Gated,  Thk  Eiotit  Hon.  Sie  James,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

8, Queen'' s-gate-gar dens,  S.  W.;  Sf  Cassencary, Creetoicn,  N. B. 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I,,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

17,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market-street,  Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun,  Eev.  John  Erskine, 

Chart  well,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Cannan,  Edwin,  M.A., 

24,  St.  Giles',  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  W.  {Chase  National  Bank), 

Corner  Nassau  and  Pine-streets,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Caebutt,  Edward  Hamer,  M.  Inst.  M.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  J.P. 

19,  Ilyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
Carden,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley, 

II. M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
*Carillon,  J.  AVilsou,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

The  Chimes,  liichmond,  Surrey. 
Carmichael,  Charles  H.  E,,  M.A.. 

Earlsnuiir  House  Mirahel-road^  Fulham,  S.W. 
Carmichael,  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 

Castlecraig,  Dolphinton,  N.B^ 
Carr,  Ebenezer, 

24,  Coleman-street,  Bank,  EC. 
Carrutbers-Wain,  William  J., 

Linden  Lodge.,  Thornton  Heath.,  Surrey. 
*Carter,  Eric  Mackay,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

185,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 
*Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northgate-street,  Ipsicich. 
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Casson,  William  A., 

22,  Addu<on-road,  Bedfonl-jHirk,  Chisicccl: 
Castle,  Kobt-Tt, 

IS,  Merton-streef,  Oxford. 
Cater,  J.  J., 

39,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Cattarns,  iiicliard, 

Enfield  House,  Grove-parJc,  Lee,  S.E. 
Causton,  Richard  Knight,  M.P. 

3,  Chair icarde-ga/ dens,  TP. 
Cbadwick,  David, 

T/ie  Poplars,  Heme  Hill,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Cbadwick,  John  Oldfield,  F.E.&.S., 

95,  Finsbiiriz-jxiventeni ,  E.C. 
Chaille}',  Joseph, 

'J,  Iiue  Guy  de  la  Brossc,  Faris, 
Challis,  William  H. 

Enfield.,  Middlesex. 
♦Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.E.S 

40,  Princess-gardens,  S.W. 
Chamberlain,  Richard,  jM.P., 

39,  Cadof/an-square,  S.  IT. 
Chapman,  Saniue', 

cjo  Liter-Octanic  Bailica!/,  Mexico  City  (via  New  YorJc). 
*Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanhrurjh  Park,  Blacllieatli,  S.E. 
Cbisbolm,  David,  F.I.A.,  F.S.A., 

9,  Pillbank-terrace,  Edinburgh. 
*Chisbolm,  George  Goudie,  I\I.A.,'B.Sc.,  T.R.G.S., 

2G,  Dornton-road,  Balham,  S.W. 
Chubb,  Hammond,  B.A., 

BicJclei/,  Kent. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Michlehani  Hall,  near  DorTcinq,  Surrey. 
Clark,  Henry  James  (Government  Statist  of  T;inidad). 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tillypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
Clarke,  Charles  Goddard, 

Ingleside,  Elm  Grove.,  PecUiam^  S.E. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer, 

Grove-road-villas,  Walthamstoio. 
*  Clarke,  Ernest,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A., 

10,  Addison-road,  Bedford-parlc,  CMsiiicJc. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C.P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 
Clarke.  Henry, 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead.  N.W. 
*Claeke,  Hide, 

32,  St.  George' s-square,  S.W. 
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1889 
1873 
188i 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
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1888 
1891 
1874 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1880 
1890 
1862 


Cleghorn,  Jobn, 

3,  Sprinq-q aniens  S.  17^. 
Clirelmgli,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

GO,  CornUU,  E.G. 
Clougl),  AV'alter  Owen, 

89,  Gresham-screet,  E.C.,  and  The  Ilid(jit'aij,  Enfield. 
Coate,  James, 

East.  Villa,  Ljjme-roud,  Axminsicr. 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.ll.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kensimjton,  S.W, 
Ccckshott,  John  James, 

24,  Queen'' s-road,  Southjjoi't. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Louis, 

31,  Throgniorton-street,  E.G. 
Coleman,  Harry, 

34,  Golden-square,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throrjmor ton-street,  E.G, 
Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilks,  Bart., 

2,  Sussex-square,  W.,  and  St.  Glere,  SevenoaJcs,  Kent. 
CollisoQ,  Frederick  H., 

99,  Gheapside,  E.G.,  and  Talfourd-road,  Camhei'weU. 
Collmann,  Jobn  S., 

*Collum,  Eev.  Hugh  Eobert.  M.ll.I.A.,  F.E.C.I., 

Vicar  of  Eeir/h,  near  Tunhridqe,  Kent. 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Oarroiv  House,  Norwich. 
Colomb,  Captain  8ir  J.  C.  E.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  E.M.A.,  J.P., 

Droumquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerrii. 
Compton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl,  M.'P., 

51,  Lcnnox-ijardens,  S.  W. 
Connell,  Arthur  Knatchbull,  M.A., 

20,  Elmtree-road,  N.  W. 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

GO,  Parh-street,  Farmoortli,  near  Bolton. 
Corbett,  John,  M.P., 

20,  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  TV. 
Corgialegno,  M., 

Geor(je-yard,  Lomlard- street,  E.G. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.E.G.S., 

18,  Bircliin-lane,  E.G. 
Cornwallis,  Fiennes  Stanley  Wykeham,  M.P., 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp,  Alfred, 

17,  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde-parh,  W. 
Cotton,  F.  Carter, 

Vancouver,  British  Gohanhia. 
Courtney,  The  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Gheyne  Walk,  Ghelsea,  S.JV. 
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Cowen,  Charles, 

JoJiannesbiirff,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
Craggs,  John  George,  C.A.. 

Stone  House,  St.  Jolni's^  S  JE. 
CeaictIE,  Major  Patrick  George  {Secretary), 

G,  Lyndhitrat-rd.,  Hampstead,  ^  4,  Whitehall-place,  S-  W. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Cramp,  Cl)arles  Courtney.  C.E., 

28,  Boscombe-rodd,  U.cbridje-road,  IV. 
Crawford,  Eichard  Frederick, 

4,  ]i  hitehall-place,  S.W. 
*Crawley,  Cliarles  Edward, 

Treasury-buildings,  Calcutta,  India. 
Crewdsou,  Ernest, 

Piatt  Abbey,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 
Crispin,  Edward, 

c/o  Ilaynes,  Foucher,  ^'  Co.,  14,  Grays  Inn-road,  W.C. 
Croal,  David  Oe-tavius, 

15,  York-buildinjs,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Cropper,  James, 

Fllerr/reen,  Kendal. 
Cullen,  Thomas,  E.C.A. 

Caller,  George, 

"2,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Cunniugham,  David,  C.E., 

Works'  Office,  Ilnrbour-chambers,  Dundee. 
CuNNiNGiiA^r,  Eev.  William,  jNI.A.,  D.D., 

2,  St.  JPauVs-road,  Cambridge, 
Curtis,  Charles  Edward, 

6,  Barron's  Court-road,  West  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Curtis,  Kobert  Leabon,  F.S.I.,  J. P., 

120,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Czarnikow,  Csesar, 

Kffingham-hill,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Dale,  David, 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dangerfield,  Athelstan,  A.C.A., 

17,  Basintjhall-street,  E.G. 
Daniell,  Clarmont  J., 

Constitutional  Gluh,  S.W. 
Danvers,  Frederick  Cliarles, 

103,  Lexham-gardens,  Kensington,  W 
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1S73"'    Danvers,  Sir  Julaud,  K.C.S.I., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
1886     Darrell,  Charles, 

Sid  cup,  Kent. 
1890     Davey,  Robert  A\^illianis,  B.A., 

7,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.,  and  Junior  Athenawn  Chih,  S.W. 
18G9     Davies,  James  Mair, 

75,  West  Beqent-street,  Glasgoio. 
1874     Davies,  AVilliam  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road,  West  JBrompton,  S.W. 

1890  Dawson,  A.  L.  Halkett,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Grand  Hotel,  Mdhonrne,  Victoria. 
1888     Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.  (Engineer), 
North  Stafordshire  Hailicay,  StoLe-upon- Trent. 

1886  Dawson,  J  Eugene, 

Walpole  House,  Walpole-strcet,  Freetoicn,  Sierra  Leone. 
1880     Debenham,  Frank, 

26,  Upper  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  X.  W. 
1885      De  Broe,  Emrle  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

Walden  Lodge,  College  Park,  Wcindsworth-common,  S.  W. 
1884     De  Colyar,  Henry  Ansel m, 

1879    *De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  .T.P., 

Bay''s-hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
1884     De  Jouy,  J.  Henry  B., 

27,  Rue  de  I'  Universite,  Paris. 
1883    *D6  Keyser,  Sir  Polydore  (Alderman), 

Chatham  House,  Grove-road,  Clapham  Pari:,  S.IT'. 
1877      Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhunj,  E.G. 

1891  Denne,  William, 

Statistical  Department,  Custom  House,  E.C. 
1873     Dent,  Edward, 

Fernacres,  Fuhner,  near  Slough,  PucTcs. 

1887  Dent,  George  INliddlewood, 

13,  Chamhres-road,  Southport. 
1855   *Deebt,  The  Right  Hon.  tue  Eakl  of,  K.G.,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L. 
(^Honorary  Vice-President), 

St.  James's-square,  S.  W.;  Knou-sley,Prescot,  Lancashire. 
1887     De  Eicci,  James  Herman,  F.E.G.S., 

1889     De  Eothachild,  Leopold,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

5,  Hamilton- place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1889     De  Souza,  Sir  AVaiter  Eugene, 

35,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.W. 
1882    *De  Stern,  Edward, 

11,  Princes-gate,  S.  TF. 
1877     Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  F.C. 
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De  Woolfson,  Louis  Estevan  Green, 

St.  Johii's-lnll,  Shretc.fbiin/. 
Do  AVonns,  The  Kifrht  Hon.  liaroa  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A.S., 

Car/ton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Dibley,  Captain  George, 

4,  St.  Cleorge''s-square,  S.W. 
Dickinson,  Willougliby  Hyett. 

Bramhkhur'i,  Wandsn-orth-common,  S.W. 
*Dilke,The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  W. 
Dixon,  George,  M.P., 

The  Dales,  EJgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Double,  Alfred, 

25,  Jewin-crcscent,  Cn'ppleffatc,  E.C. 
Doublediiy,  William  JJennett, 

123;  Tulse-hill,  S.W. 
Douglas,  J., 

E.I.  Raihcaij  House,  Dalhousic  Square,  Calcutta. 
Doxsey,  i\ev.  Isaac, 

i8G,  The  Grove,  Camherwell,  S.E. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  P.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 

Calcutta. 
Drummoiid,  Ciiarles  James, 

3,  Raquet-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Dun,  John, 

Parr's  JBanhing  Company  Limited,  TVarrir^gton. 
Duudonald,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

34,  Portman-sqnare,  W 
Dunn,  Archibald.  Joseph, 

23,  Applcgarth-road,  BrooTc-green,  Hammersmith,  If. 
*Duuraven,  The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
Dyer,  AVilliam  John, 

17,  Montpclier-roK',  Blackheaih,  S.E. 


Earnshaw,  Jacob, 

10,  St.  Jamess-square,  Manchester. 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

Standish  Hall,  Witjan;  20,  Davies-street,  Berheley-square. 
Edgewouth,  Professoe  Francis  Ysidro,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

5,  Mount  Vernon,  Hanqistead,  elf"  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  House,  Southsea. 
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Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  lliglifc  Ilonourable  Lord, 

7,  .S7.  Jamcs's-sqHare,  S.  W. 
Elliot,  Sir  Gcorcre,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Farh-street,Far1c-lane,  TK.  /  23,  Gt.  George-street,  8.W. 
Elliot,  William  Eenrv, 

\22,j\[ansion  Uouse-chamhers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Elliott,  Henry  W., 

Elmfield,  Selly  Oalc,  mar  Birminrjliam. 
Elliott,  TiioirAs  Henky  {Vice-President), 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W, 
Elliott,  William, 

22,  -S"^.  George' s-street,  Cape  Town. 
Emanuel,  Lewis, 

91,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-parJc,  W. 
Emrr:ott,  W.  T., 

Neiv  Bridfje-street,  Manchester. 
Emson,  Eegmaid  Einbletou, 

Ilazelmere,  Glen  Eldon-road,  Streatham,  S  W, 
Erbardt,  AVilliam, 

7,  Bury-street,  Bloomshury,  W.G. 
Essex,  Benjamin  Smilv, 

48,  Pall  Mall,  !S.  W. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J. P., 

Greenhill,  Whitchurch,  Cardiff. 
Evill,  John  Percy,    "■-N 

32,  Ahing don-villas,  Kensington,  W-. 


Faraday,  Fi-ederick  J., 

17,  Brazennose-street,  2Ianchester. 
Farlnw,  A.  E.  King, 

4,  King-street,  Chmpside,  E.C. 
Farnworth,  Edward  James, 

20,  Cannon-street,  Preston. 
Farqubarson,  J.  C, 

liai'icay  Department^  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Farren  George,  J. P.,  A.M.Inst.C  E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer,  Sir  Ihomas  Henry,  Bart.,  J.P., 

27,  Bryansion-square,  W.  ;   Abinger  Hall,  DorMng. 
Faulks,  Jo.s("ph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I.A., 

187,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Fearnside,  Henry,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P., 
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Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

40,  Queen  Victoria-street^  E.C. 
Fellows,  Frank  Porks, 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
Fellows,  James  I., 

Saxon  Hall,  Palace-court^  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
Fenten,  James  J., 

Office  of  the  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Ferguson,  Ronald  Crawfurd  Muuro,  M.P., 

liaith,  Kirkcaldy^  N.B. 
Finckeustadt,  Edmund  Ernest, 

6,  King-street^  Cheaj)side,  E.C. 
Findlay,  George,  {General  Manager), 

London  and  jV.  Western  Railway,  Eiiston  Station,  iV"  IV. 
Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.I.A., 

19,  Old  Jeicri/,  E.C. 
*Finlay,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  BricJchill,  Bletchley,  Bucks* 
*Finuemo"e,  Eobert  Isaac,  J.P.,  F.E.G.S.,  &c., 

Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birminqheim. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Co].  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S.,  F.R.S,  Lit., 

47,  Croshy-buildings,  Crosby-square,  E.C. 
Foley,  Patrick  James,  M.P., 

Pearl  Ins.  Co.,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Bedford-villas,  Penge-roeid,  South  Norwood. 
Ford,  Alfred, 

90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Fortescue,  The  Kight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molt  on,  Devon. 
Forwood,  Sir  William  B.,  J. P., 

Blundell  Sands,  Liverpool. 
Fosbery,  AViliiam  Thomas  Exham, 

The  Castle-park,  Waru-ick. 
Foster,  Harry  Seymour,  F.K.G.S., 

City  Carlton  Club,  St.  Sicithiti's-lane,  E.C. 
Fowler,  William, 

43,  Grosveno)'-sqtiare,  W. 
.Fox,  Charles  Allen,  M.R.C.S., 

Ashfield,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 
Fox,  AVilliam  Henry, 

9,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Frampton,  Albert  Tom, 

Frnnkland,  Frederick  William,  F.I. A. 

Govt.  Life  Ins.  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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Freain.  Professor  "William,  B.Sc,  Loud.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,F.G.S., 

The  Vinery,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
♦Freeland,  Humphrey  A\''illiani,  J. P., 

Athencevm  Club,  S.W. ;  and  Chichester, 
Freeman,  T.,  jun.,  F.G.S., 

52,  Welije-road,  Eavenscourt-jKirlc,  W. 
Freestone,  John, 

West  Bridgford,  Nottinrjham. 
Frith,  Walter  llah^ted, 

(jQ,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Fuller,  George  Pargiter,  M.P., 

N^estoii-park,  Corsham,  Wilis. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

Portland  Souse,  Basinrjliall-street,  E.  C. 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Neioton  Mearns,  Henfreicshire. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.  P., 

18,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  Tl\ 
*Galton,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  Grosvenor-place,  S.  IF, 
Galton,  Francis,  F.RS.,  F.R.G.S., 

4:2,  Rutland-gate,  S.W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

21,  Priory-road,  Bedford-park,  Chiswick. 
Garland,  Nicholas  Surrey, 

Finance  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Garnett,  Frederick  Brookskank,  C.B.  {Vice-President), 

4,  Argyll-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Garraway,  The  Hon.  David  G., 

Castries,  St.  Lucia,  West  Lndies. 
*Gassiot,  John  Peter,  J. P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gates,  Jacob  S., 

St.  George's  House,  Easfcheap,  E.C. 
*Gates,  John  Benjamin,  jun.,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
*Gatty,  AVilliam  Henry, 

Market  Harborough ,  Leicestershire. 
Gibb,  George  S., 

North-Eastern  Bailway  Company,  York, 
Gibb,  Thomas  Eceleslon, 

10,  Lady  Margaret-road,  N.  W. 
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Gibbs,  Alban  Geornjo  Ilenrv, 

82,  PorthnJ-place,  //". 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

45,  Northgatf,  Darlington. 
Gibson,  George  Rutledge, 

7,  West  blst-strect,  New  Yorh  City,  U.S.A. 
GielguH,  Henry, 

12  Lnpus-streef,  St    George  n-square,  S.W. 
*GiFFEK,  EoBERT,  C.B.,  LL.D.  {llouorarg  Yice-Freaident'), 

41,  JPrmhroTce-road.,  Kensington,  H  . 
Gilbert,  AVilliam  II.  Sainsbiirv, 

(52,  Old  Broad-street,  K.C. 
*GIanville,  Silvatms  Gorinir. 

30,  Vicar  s-hill,  Leicishani,  S.E. 
Glover,  John,  J. P., 

88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E  C. 
!  Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Am.  Sno.  C.E.,  M.  Can.  Sor.  C.E., 

53,  New  Broad-slreet,  E.C.,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.K.,  M.A., 

Unirersity  College,  Liverpool. 
Good,  Alfred, 

67,  JUoorgafe-sf.,  E.G.;  Downe  Lodge,  Beclcenliam,  TCent. 
Goodricli,  Harry  St.  AubjMi, 

5  Herbert-crescent,  Hans-place,  S.TV. 
Goodsall,  David  Henry,  F.ll.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place ,  W. 

GoscHEN,  TuK  KiouT  Hoy.  Georqe  Joachim,  M.P., 
{^Honorary  Vice-President) , 

69,  Portland-place,  TV.,  and  Seacox-heith,  IlaicJchurst. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Bit  ton,  Surrey. 
Goulding,  William  Purdhan,  F.S.T., 

41,  Moor  gate-street,  E.G.;  and  18,  Mercers-road,  N. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

Casino  House,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Gover,  AViiliam  Sutton,  F.I.  A., 

4,  Queen-street-place,  Southwarh  Bridge,  E.G. 
Grant,  Thomas  Eennie, 

10,  Harrington-gardens,  Kensington.  S.  JV, 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer.  !M.D.,  F.G.S., 

14,  Hanover-square,  IF. 
Graves,  The  Kev.  Michael,  H.X  , 

Sir  W.  Borlase's  School.,  Great  Marlow. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

34,  Fenchurch-street ,  E.G. 
Green,  Joseph  Sliaw, 

18,  lying  Street,  Warrington. 
Green,  Oswald  11., 

7,  Finshurg-square,  E.G. 
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Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 
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Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Risely, 
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Grigsby,  William  Ebenezer,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

7,  Kinrf  s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C 
Grimshaw,   Thomas   Wrii^ley,  M.D.,  M.A., 
(^Registrar-General  of  Ireland), 

Priorsland,  Carrickmines.  Co.  Diihlin. 
Grimston,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  M.P., 

Cell  Barnes,  Si.  Albans. 
Grosvenor,  Geore;e, 

Hohjivell,  Streatham-common,  S.  W. 
Grosvenor,  The  Hon.  Norman  de  I'Aigle, 

58,  Green-sf.,  Grosvenor-sq.  ;  Mooi^-iHirh,  Rickmansworih. 
Guuther,  Charles, 

9,  Fenchurch-avenue,  E.C. 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

8 1 ,  Gloucester-road,  Gloucester-gate,  Regent' s-p ark,  N.  W. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A. 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  MellournC:  Victoria. 
Guthrie,  Edwin, 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 
Guyc^t,  Yves    (Ministre  des  Travau.v  Puhlics), 

214,  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
*Gwynne,  James  Eglintou  A.,  J. P.,  P.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.,  TV. ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

Hatton-court,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
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Hadrill,  Henry  John, 

1,  Foley-avenuo,  East  IleaiJi,  Ilamjjsiead,  j}f.W. 
*Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunhridje  Wells. 
Hague,  John, 

Kin<]-streef,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Haldemaii,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Claremont.  Gi/psi/  Hill,  S.E. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C..Ar.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury,  l^ew  Zealand. 
Hall,  Joseph  Castle, 

89,  Gres/iam-strcef,  E.C. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Edward  \V.,  C.B., 

T/ie  Treasuri/,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hamilton,  The  llighi  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  3I.P., 

17,  Montagu-street ,  ForUnan-sqiiare^  W. 
Hamilton,  James  Thomas, 

23,  High-street,  Southampton. 
Hamilton,  John  James, 

7,  BarlMon-rjardnns,  EarV s-court ,  S.  W. 
Hamilton,  Rowland, 

Oriental  Club,  Ilano'cer-sq^uare,  W. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J. P., 

46,  Parliament-hill-road,  Ilampstcad,  N.W. 
*Hammersley,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-square,  S.  W. 
Hammond,  Robert, 

117,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 
*Hancock,  Charles,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

2  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.C. ;  and  Iteform  Club,  S.W. 
Hankey,  Elruest  Alers 

Elmhurst,  Bickleg-parh,  Kent. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q.C.,  M.P.,F,R.S. 

Eeform  Club..  S.  W. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  AVilliam, 

Beeehenden,  Ilampstead,  X.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E.  J., 

Oriental  Club.  JIanover-souare,  W. 
Harding,  Colonel  Charles,  F.R'G.S., 

10,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.C. 
Harding  G.  P., 

La  Chaumiiire,  Trouville,  S.fM.  France. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  F.I.A,, 

5,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Hardy,  AVilliam  Henry,  F.C.A., 

5,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 
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Jlanis.  Artlmr  Wellesley,  M.E.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  D.P.ir., 

lliqh-slreet,  Southaurpton. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Farlc,  Granton^  Tldhiburgh. 
Harris,  William  A.,  F.E.S.S.A., 

rintinix  Chambers,  Exchange,  LivcrpooL 
Harris,  AVilliam  James, 

Ilalirill  Manor,  Benworthy,  N.  Devon. 
Harrison,  Kev.  Artliur,  B.A.,  F.K.S.L. 

Colan  Vicarage,  St.  Columh,  CormcaU. 
Harrold,  JMajor  Arthur  Lucas, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Harrold,  Leonard  F.,  F.R.Ct.S., 

29,  Greal  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
Hart,  James, 

16,  Philpot-lane,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spaldinp;,  B.A., 

67,  Lomhard-street,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Thomas  Morgan, 

Portland  House,  Basinghall-sfreet ,  E.G. 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton,  F.R.Gr.S., 

22,  Biulqe-row,  Gannon-street,  E.C. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.E.S.,  etc., 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  IT. 
Hazell,  AValtei-, 

15,  Russell-square,  W. 
Heap,  Ralph,  jun., 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Hedley,  Kobert  AVilkin, 

31«,  Golmore-row,  Birmingham. 
Hcfford,  George  V., 

Rughy. 
lleilgers,  Kobert  Philip, 

22,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 
Hemming.  Arthur  George,  F..IA., 

2,  Earl's  Court-square,  South  Kensington,  S.  V/^ 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
*Hekbriks,  FiiEDERiCK,  IM.A.  {Vice  President), 

7,  Vicarage-qate,  II'.,  and  1,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Henshaw,  liichard  8., 

31,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
*Herbage,  AVilliam, 

London  ^  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Eoichurch-sf. ,  E.C. 
Heriot,  Geoi-fje, 

1,  Wldttington  House,  Leadenhall-sircct,  E.C. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I. A.,  F.F..\., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Ilewins,  W.  A.  S.,  B.A., 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
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#Hetwood,  James,  M.\.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S 
{Iloitorari/  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

'Hj,PaJace-gardens,Kensington,  W. ;  Athenauin Cluh,  S.  W, 
j  Hibbcrt,  H.  F., 

I  8,  Parlc-road,  Charley,  Lancashire. 

Hickson,  Sir  Joseph,  J. P.  {General  Manaf/r.r\ 

Grand  T'runk  Railway^  Montreal,  Canada. 
*Hill,  Frederick  Morle}', 

22,  Pichmond-road.  Barnshury,  N. 
Hillingdon,  The  liii^ht  Hon.  Lord, 

Camelford  House  Park-Ian?^  W. 
Ilinde,  Frederick, 

G3,  Leopold-street,  Leeds. 
Hoare,  Alfred, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Hoare,  H.  N.  llamiltou, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

22,  Bryanston-S(iuare,  W. 
Hogg,  Quintin  (Alderman), 

5,  Cavendish-square,  M\ 
Hollanis,  John, 

52,  Eaton-square,  S.  IF. 
Hollington,  Alfred  J., 

Aldgate,  London,  E. 
Hollond,  John  llobert, 

Peform  Club,  S.  TV. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  K.C.S.T.,  F.R.S.,  &o., 

Tlie  Camp,  Sunninr/dale. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Ehnleigh,  llayne-road,  Bechenham,  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wynnard, 

V6,  S:o/nner-place,  Onslow-square,  S.W. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Hayes  Court,  Hayes,  Kent. 
Howartli,  William,  F.E.  Hist.  S., 

102,  Malpas-road,  Brocldey,  S.E. 
Howell,  Edward  J, 

Kingston  House,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey^ 
Howell,  Francis  Buller, 

2,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.C. 
Howell,  George,  jNF.P., 

Hampden  House,  Ellingham-road.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  IP. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

22,  Sudbourne-7'oad,  Brixton-hill.   S.  W. 
Hughes,  John, 

3,  West-street,  Finshury-circus,  E.G. 
Humphreys,  George,  M.A.,  F.I. A., 

79/Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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IIUMPnUETS,  KOEL  ALOEllNOy, 

Cerisus  Office,  Chnrles-strcet ,  Westminsier,  S.W. 
Hunt,  Richard  Aldington,  A.I. A., 

Moor-street,  Birmingliam. 
nuuter,  George  Burton, 

Wallsen  d-on-Ti/ne. 
Hunter,  William  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

2,  Bi'icl-court,  Tenij)lc,  E.C. 
Hurst,  George, 

Kincfs  BrooJc  House,  St.  Mary's^  Bedford. 
Hutli,  Ferdinand  M., 

12,  Tohenliouse-yard,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G.,  B.L., 

4,  Pump-court.,  Teinple.,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

5,  Eaton-rise.,  Ealing,  W. 


*Ingall,  "William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

6,  Drapers  -gardens.,  E.C. 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D,, 

'     AtliencEum  Chih,  S.Wl 
*Ionides,  Alexander  A., 

1,  Holland  Park,  W. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy, 

Govt.  Life  Ins.  Office,  Wellington,  Keio  Zealand. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

South  Villa,  Bexley-lieatli,  Kent. 


Jackson,  Henry, 

15S,  The  Common,  Peel-ham  Bye,  S.E. 
*Jackson,  The  Eight  Hon.  William  Lavied.  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Jamieson,  George  Auldjo, 

37,  Brumsheugh-gardens,  Edinhurgh. 
Jansox,  Frederick  Halset,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finshurii-circus,  E.C. 
Jea>"s,  J.  Stephen, 

T'ictoria  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  TVestminster,  S.W. 


LIST   OF   FELI-OWS.  3l 


Jepson,  John, 


*Jersey,  The  Eiglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.O., 

3,  Great  Utanliopc-filreef,  W. 
Johnson,  Edwin  Elthani, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Fitrnival-sfreet,  fTolborn,  E.C. 
Johnson,  George, 

113,  Victoria-road,  Darlington. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finsbiiri/,  E.C. 
Johnson,  AValter, 

Eounton  Grange,  JVbrtJiallerfon. 
Johnston,  Fi-ancis  John, 

Lamas,  Cliislchurst. 
Johnston,  K.  M.  {Government  Statist  of  Tasmania), 

Jlohart,  Tasmania.. 
Johnston,  Thomas, 

Uroomsleigh-parh,  Seal,  SroenoaJcs. 
Jolmstone,  Edward, 

NiglitingaJe-lane,  Clapliam-common,  S.  W. 

*  Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannoji-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  E..  Bence, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  TV. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-roic,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Jones,  J.  ]Mortimer, 

153,  Ilirihliiry  Xcw-park,  N. 
Jones,  John  AValter, 

58,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Jones,  Lewis  JJavies, 

Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 

*  Jordan,  William  L., 

25,  Jermyn-street,  ,S.W. 
Jourdan,  Erancis, 

11-,  Gledhow-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Joyner,  Eobert  Butson, 

Ilaidarahad,  Sindh,  India. 
Juatican,  Edwin,  F.I.A., 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
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1873 

1S77 
1885 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1884 
188(3 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1890 
18S4 
1852 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1889 


Kaj',  Duncan  James, 

Drumpdvk,  Dumfric!^^  N.B. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

2G,  Moorgate-street,  L\  C. 
Keen,  A\  illiam  Brock, 

3,  ChurclL-court,  Old  Jewry.,  E.G. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D,  F.ll.C.R, 

Wortliinq,  Sussex. 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

51,  Great  Queen-street.,  Lincoln  s-inn-ficIJs ,  W.C. 
Kelly,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln  s-inn-JiclJs,  W.C. 
Keltie,  John  Scott, 

52,  Cromwell-avenue ,  Higligate,  N. 
Kemp,  John, 

40,  Cannon-street.,  E.G. 
Kempson,  William  (Alderman), 
Leicester. 

*KeNNEDT,  CnAHLEsMALCOLAf,  C.B., 

Foreign  Ojjice,  S.W.,  and  27,  Kensinglon-ga'e,  W. 
Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

Santiago,  Chile. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

Hew  Universitg  Club,  St.  James'' s-sfreet,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  Thomas,  F.C.A. 

11,  Old  Jewry -chambers,  E.G. 
*Kennett-Barringtuii,  Sir  V.  Hunter.  ]\r.A.,  LL,"M.,  Cantab  , 

65,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
*Keynes,  Jolin  Neville,  ]\[.A.,  B.Sc. 

0,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kidd,  Benjamin, 

Inland  Revenue  Office.,  Somerset  House,  JT.C. 
Kiilik,  Stephen  H.  M., 

30,  Winchester  House  E.G. 
Kimber,  Henry,  ^M.P., 

7'J,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  T.C., 

35,  Lowndes-s^uare,  S.W. 
*King,  Bolton,  B.A., 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial-street,  E. 
King,  John,  F.S.A.A., 

59,  St.  Thomas  s-road,  Charley,  Lancashire. 
Kirby,  Horace  AV^oodburn,  E.G. A,, 

19,  Birehin-lane,  E.G. 
*Kitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Gledhow  Hall,  Tweeds. 
Kloetgen,  \\^.  J.  H., 

IG,  Watling-street.  E.G. 
Klugh,  Arthur  George,  F.S.A.A., 

3,  Newgate-street,  E.G. 


Year  of 

Election. 

1890 
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Knox,  Hon.  John  Jay, 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  New  YorJc^  U.S.A. 
*Kusaka,  Tosliio, 


First  Naliotial  HaiiJc,  ToJcio,  Japan. 


Last,  William  Harrison, 

Latham,  Baldwin,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

7,  West minster-chamhei's,  S.  TV. 

Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  Bart.,  LL.D,,  T.E.S.,  F.C.S., 

Bothamsted^parJc,  St.  Albans. 
Lawrence,  Alexander  MacclesHeld, 

]8,  St.  Hden's-place,  E.C. 
Lawrence,  James, 

8,  Tenttr-terrace.,  Morpeth. 
Lawrie,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

Bellefidd,  Lanark,  N.B. 
La"Wson,  lioBEUT,  LL.D.  {Inspector- General  of  Army  Hos- 
pitals), 20,  Lansdowne-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Lawson,  Eobertson, 

34,  Old  Broal-street,  B.C. 
Lawson,  William  lianiage, 

f)7,  Fitzjohn  s-avenite,  Hanipstead,  N.  W. 
*Leadara,  L>aac-  Saunders,  M.A., 

1,  7'he  Cloisters,  Temple,  L.C. 
Leakey,  James, 

Fleetwood,  Maldon-road,  Wallington,  Survey. 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Lee,  Henrv, 

Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
*Lee,  Sir  Joseph  C, 

Mosley-street,  Manchester. 
Lee,  William, 

Fairlands,  Worplesdon,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36,St.Mari/at-Jiill,  E.C.,  4'Fversden,  S.  Norivood-park. 
Lefetre,  The  Right  Hon.  Geoege  Skaw,  M.P.,  M.A.,  J.T. 
{Honorary  Vice-President) , 

18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
Leggatt,  D.iniel,  LL.l)., 

5,  Layniond-buildings,  Gray's-inn,  W.C. 
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Yi-nroi 
K  eitloii 

1880 


1887 

1888 

1887 

1889 

1885 

1862 

li=«.«8 

1877 

1S84 

1878 

1879 

1888 

1882 

1888 

1876 

1834 

1886 

1889 

1865 

1878 
1885 


Leightou,  Stanley,  M.P., 

Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Leitcli,  Alftxauder, 

17,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
*Le  Poer-Trencli,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  R.E.,  J.  P., 

3,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
*I.e  Rov-Lewis,  Herman,  B.A.  {Trinity  College,  Cambridge), 

Weslbury  House ^  Petersfield,  Hants. 
Leaclier,  Herman, 

6,  Clemenfs-lane,  Lombard-street,  B.C. 
Lever,  Ellis, 

Cnlcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Lewis,  Kobert, 

\,  Bartholomeiv-lane,  E.C. 
*Liberty,  A.  Lasenby, 

is,  Coinivall-terrace,  Begenfs-paik,  N.W. 
Ligertwood.  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

lioyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
•^Lines,  William  Edward, 

clo  R.  S.  Lines,  Noel  House,  Hertford. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

20,  Bncklershimi,  E.C. 
Lloyd,  Wilson.  F.R.G.S., 

Mi/vod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshuri/. 
Loch,  Charles  S.,  B.A. , 

Hedge  Row  Cottage,  Queen  Anne's-gardens,  Bedford-park. 
*Lo>"GSTAFF,  Gkorge  Blundelt,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 
Lord,  John, 

54,  Springfield-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
*Loruie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P., 

liosemount,  Kirkcaldy  {of  Birnam  and  Pilcastle),  N.B. 
Lovelace,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.ll.S., 

East  Horslei/-par/c,  liipley,  Surrey. 
*Low,  M.'ilcobii,  M'.P., 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  W. 
Lowies.  Jolm, 

Hill-crest,  Darenth-i'oad,  Stamford-hill,  N. 
Lubbock,  Tue  Right  Hon.  ISik  John,  Baet.,  M.P.,  F.R.JS. 
{Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J. P., 

37,  Great  Georqe-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Luckie,  David  Mitchell,  J.  P., 

Wellingion,  New  Zealand. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS.  '6.1 


Ye»r  of  1 
Election 


1885  j   Mabbs,  The  Rev.  Goodeve, 

12,  Fairl((ivii-(jrove,  C/tiswwl',  ]V. 
1S75    ♦Mabsou,  Eicliaid  Kous 

I  20,  Bucl-(eisbury,  E.G. 

1873  |*Macaudre\v,  William,  J.P., 

I  IVesticood,  near  Colchester. 

1873  i   MeArthur.  Alexnnder,  :\[.P., 
79,  UoUand-pavk,   W. 

1890  [   McAusliinp,  James  (Diinsti'v  Iloime,  }ftnclng-lane.  E.('.), 

Glenrose.,  Dalliam  Park-road.,  S.  \V. 

1891  MacBravne,  John  Burns, 

Lihjhanh  House,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1884     McCabe,"  William,  LL.B  ,  K.I.A., 

17,  Clarence-square.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1888      McCankie,  James, 

34,  St.  Andrew's-square,  Edinbur(jli. 
1867      M'Clean,  Frank, 

Rusthall  House,  Tunbridqe  Wells. 
1873      McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-pnrJc,  Camherwell,  S.F. 

1887  Macdonald,  Andrew  J., 

40,  Threadneedle-streff,  E.G. 

1872  Macdonell,  John, 

Hoooi  183,  The  li<)//al  Courts  of  .Justice,  Strand,   W.C. 

1873  i*MeEwen,  Laurence  T., 

i  do.  It  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen   Victoria-street,  E.G. 

1890  I   McKav,  Andrew  Davidson, 

'  13,  York-street,  Liverpool. 

1890      Mackay,  John  Kirkland, 

188G  :*Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.R.G.S., 

1878  i  McKewan,  William. 

'  Elmjield,  Bickletj,  Kent. 

187G   *\IcLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.K.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victoria- street.  E.G. 
1803    *Maclure,  John  William,  M.P.,  J.P.,  &e., 

Carlton  Club ;  The  Home,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester 

1888  McNiel,  Henry 

5,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
1875      Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.K.C.S.  {Inspector-General), 

14,  St.  .lames  s-square,  S.W. 
1887      Macpherson,  Walter  Charles  Gordon, 

Howrali,  E.I.R.,  Bengal,  India. 
1883      Macqueeii,  Robert  Davidson  Barkly, 

20,  Upper  Addison-cjardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1882      MacRosty,  Alexander, 

13,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.  C. ;    West  Bank,  Esher. 

c  2 
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Year  of 

isS"'   McVail,  John  C,  M.D.,  &c., 

2,  StrathnUan-terrace,  Bowanhill,  Glasgow. 
1891      Maidment.  Thomas, 

I,  Oloucester-terrace,  Southsea. 
1887     Makower,  Maurice, 

II,  liaudolpli-crescent,  Maida  Vale,  TV. 
1887      Malleson,  Frank  K., 

Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  CTieltenliam. 
1887      Mann,  James  Saiunarez,  TNI. A., 
6,  Blandford-sqnare,  N.  W. 

1887  Mann,  William  Edward, 

23,  Ji'win-street,  E.C. 
1884    *Manson,  Frederick  AVilliam, 

WelltitUl,  Aluswell  Hill,  N. 

1888  Manuel,  James, 

cjo  The  London  and  Provincial  Bank,  Cardiff. 
1^90  I  Manwaring,  George, 

1877    *Maple,  John  Blundell,  M.?., 

8,  Cliirence-terrace,  Beyent's-park,  N.  W. 
1S89     Marks,  Harry  H., 

Loiidoim  Hall,  N.  W. 
1875     Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 
1880    *Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Croft,  Madinqlf.y-road,  Cambridge. 
1887      Marshall,  W.  Bayley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.Inst,^  M.E., 

15,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston,  Birr.iingham. 
1887      Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  CJieapside,  E.G. 

1874  *Maetin,  John  BiBnrLPU,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  {Vice  President  ana 

Foreign  Secretary), 
17,  Hgde-ipark-gute,  S.W. 
1872    *Maetik,  Kichard  Bibdulph,  M.A.  (Treasurer), 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C,  arid  ChisUhurst . 
1876    *Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1879      Martin,  AValdyve  Alex.  Hamilton, 

The  Upper  Hall,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
1884     Mason,  AVilliam  Arthur, 

31fl,  Colmore-roio,  Birmingham. 

1875  *Mather3,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
1883      Mathieson,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

Beechworth,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1891      Maxwell,  Kobert  Geori^e, 

22ff,  St.  George' s-strcet.  Cape  Toicn. 
1874     May,  Frank, 

Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle- street,  E.C. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1882 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS.  37 


Medhurst,  John  Thomas, 

Claif-hill,  White  Hart-lane^  Tottenham. 
Medley,  George  Webb, 

21,  Pavk-stveet,  Park-lane,  W. 
♦Meikle,  James,  F.I. A., 

6,  St.  Andrew'' s-sqy are,  Edinburgh. 
Merrimaii,  lion.  Jolni  Xavier, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

18,  Chesh'am-place,  S.W. 
Mildmay,  Henry  Bingham,  J. P., 

8,  Bishopsgafe-street  Within,  E.G. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  A>w  ParJc-road,  Brixfon-hiU,  S.  W. 
Miller,  Gordon  William  {Admiralty,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.), 

37,  Granville-park,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Miller,  Kobert  Ferguson, 

Mamsden-square,  JSqrroiv-in-Eurness. 
Miller,  William, 

G7,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Mills,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

7,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria-sti'eet,  S.W. 
Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles-street,  S.W. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A , 

2'la,  Gnldhurst-terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
*Mocatta,  Frederick  13.,  F.K..G.S., 

9,  Connaught-place ,  W. 
Moffat,  Robert . I., 

Cherry  Hinton  Hall,  near  Camhridge. 
*Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  iM.E.I.A.  (National  Education  Board), 

17,  Brookfield-terrace,  Donnybrook,  Dublin. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.E., 

Queen'' s  Chambers,  2,  Ridgjield,  Manchester. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholni, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

137,  Brockley-road,  Leivisham-road,  S.E. 
Moore,  Harold  Edward, 

41,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cookstown.  Ireland. 
♦Morris,  .James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hu de-park- square,  W. 
Morris.  .John  (1 7,  Throgmorton-avenne,  E.G.), 

13,  Park-street,  G rosvenor-square,  W. 
Morrison.  Rev.  William  Douglas, 

6,  Heathjield-road,  Wandsworth-common,  S.W. 
Mort,  William, 

1,  Stanley-crescent,  Xotting-hiU,  W. 
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Ye»r  of 
Klvtinii 

1885 


1847 
1886 
1886 
1889 
18S3 
1S80 
1890 
1878 
1891 
1878 
1800 


*Mo8lcv.  Tonmnn, 

Bdnqnrs,  Iver,  Uxhridge. 
•MouAT,  Fki:dkiuc  John,  M.D.,  P.R.O.S.,  LL.D.  (Presklent), 

12,  DiirJ/nm-viUus,  Kensington.  W. 
]Mo\vbray,  Robert  (iray  Coruisli,  JNl.P. 

10^  Little  Stanhope-Street,  S.  W. 
Moxon,  Tliomas  B., 

3[(tnchester  and  County  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 
Muir,  Robert,  jun., 

Clifdesdale,  Wolseley-road,  Crouch-end,  N, 
Muirhead,  Henrj  James, 

Oakicood,  Farquhar-road,  Upper  J^orivood,  S.E. 
Mulliall,  Michael  George, 

Standard  Office,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Mumbv,  Bouner  Harris,  M.D., 

Portsmoittli. 
*Mundella,  The  llight  Hon.  Anthony  Jolm,  M,F.,  F.R.S. 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queen' s-gate,  S.W. 
Murphy,  Shirley  Fot<ter,  M.R.C.S., 

41,  Queen  Anne-street ,  Cavevdish-sqnare.  W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldean,  Kersal,  Manchester 
Musgrave,  James, 

Brookland,  Heaton,  Bolton. 


1888 
18S9 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1888 
1888 


Narraway,  W.  Y., 

Grooms  Hill  House,  Greenwich,  S.K. 
Xash,  "William.  M.U.,  M.R.C.S.  {Brigade-Surgeon^ 

18,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
'Nathan,  Henry, 

Bash  wood  House,  New  Broad -street,  B.C. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Mayfield  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Neison,  Fkancis  Gustavus  Paulcs,  F.I. a., 

93,  Adelaide-rd.,  S.  Hampatead,  Sf  19,  Abingdon-st.,  S.  U 
Xelson,  Edward  Montague,  J.  P., 

Hanger  Hill  House,  Baling,  TV. 
Nevill,  diaries  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  B.C. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I. A.,  F.R.G.S., 

15,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  TV. 
Newgass,  Benjamin, 

7,  Lothhwry.  B.C. 
Newmarch,  JMrs.  Elizabeth, 

Mulnauth,  5,  Harrold-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 


:v.) 


Newsliolme,  Arthur,  AI.D., 

15,  Co//e</e-i-on<l.  Brighton. 
Newton,  Alfred  J., 

^'07-tIiwoo(l,  ChisleJiiirst^  Kent. 
Newtou,  Henry  William  (Alderman). 

2,  Kllison-pkic^,  Newcafitle-oii-2'ijiie. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  U.Sc, 

Un iversiti/  of  Edinburgh . 
Nightingale,  IMiss  Florence, 

10,  South -street.  Park-lane,  W. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A., 

3,  King-street,  Chrapside,  E.G. 
*Noble,  Benjamin,  F.K.A.S., 

North-Eastern  Bank,  Neiccastle-on-Tyne. 
Norfolk,  J.  Ernest  Walter, 

Norman,  H.E.  General  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B.,  a.C.M.G. 

(^Governor  of  Queensland),  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Nortlibrook,  The  Kii,'lit  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.l.,  D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton-place,  PiccadiUg,  W. 
Notthafft,  Tneodor, 

cjo  Discount  Banjc,  St.  Petersburg. 


Oakley, Sir  Henry  {General Manager,  Great  Northern  Railwig). 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Regen{s-park.,  N.  IV. 
Oates,  John,  F.S.A.A., 

10,  Saltoun-road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
Odgers,  AVilliam  Blake,  LL.D., 

4,  Elm-court,  Temple,  E.G. ;  ^  Fitzjohn's-avenue,  X.  IT. 
*Oelsner,  Isidor, 

O'Galligan,  George  E.,  C.E., 

Ogbourne,  Charles  Henry,  A.T.A. 

29,  Dalhousie-square,  Calcutta. 
Oor^E,  AV^iLLiAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.?.,  &c. 

General  liegister  Ojffice,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
*01dham,  John, 

Hiver  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
Oldroyd,  Mark,  M.P.,' 

Hyrstlands,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 
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1877 


1881) 
lt-87 


1887 

1886 

]866 

1879 

1884 

1887 

1888 

1878 

1887 

1S78 

1879 

1883 

1888 

1877 

1878 

1884 

1857 

1880 

1876 


Ormond,  Eichard, 

24,  G rain fjer- street  West,  Xeweastle-on-Tijne. 
Ouiig,  Moiiiig  llla, 

45,  Lafi-sdoione-row,  Calcutta. 
Owen,  Evan  F.,  A.I.A., 

Oj/ice  of  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


*Page,  Edwnrd  D.,  {Box  3382,) 

c/o  Faulkner,  Fage,  (|-  Co.,  New  Torh  City,  U.S.A. 
Pain,  .lames, 

St.  ]\f(m/s-stre'>t,  Ely. 

*P.\LORAVB,  EOBEKT  HaUET  InGMS,  J. P.,  F.R.S., 

Helton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Palmer.  George,  J. P., 

The  Acacias,  Reading. 
Palmer,  Joseph  Tliomas 

8,  Wine  Ojjlce-court,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 
Pankliurst,  Richard  Marsdeu,  LL.D.  {S,  Russell-square,  W.C), 

10,  St.  James' s-square,  Manchester. 
Pannell.  William  Henry, 

Librani-chamhers.,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Park,  David'Francis.  C.A.;  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  Chancie-aUey,  Cornhill,  J£.C 
Parker,  Archibald, 

Cnmden-icood,  Chislelmrst,  Kent. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Graft on-place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussex  House.,  Sussex-place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Patersou,  John, 

1,  Walbroolc,E.C. 
PattuUo,  James  Diiiie, 

31,  St.  Swit kins-lane,  E.C. 
Paul,  Henry  MoncreifF, 

12,  Lansdowne-crescent,  Notting-hill,  TV. 
Paulin,  David, 

44,  Moraij-place,  Edinburgh. 
*Peace,  Walter. 

21,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 
•Pearson,  Prot'es.sor  Charles  Henry,  M.A., 

cjo  Lady  Fearson.  75,  On  slow-square,  S.  TV. 
*Pease,  iSir  Jor-eph  Wliitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Hvtton  Hall,  Gibborouyh,  Yorks. 
*Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart., 
Wimbledon  House,  S.W. 
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Pembroke,  Tlie  Rii^lit  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Wilton  House,  Sn/isbiiri/. 
Tender,  Sir  John,  K.C..M.(1., 

18,  Jrlim/fon-srreef,  S.TF. ;   TjO,  Old  Broad-streel,  E.C. 
Penn-Le^^'i^^,  Willinm, 

8,  Halford-road,  liicJnnoud,  Surrey. 
Percival,  William, 

Coustitulional  Club,  S.  U'. 
Perratt,  William  Ilenrv,  A.I.A., 

193,  T/ie  Grove,  Ilamvitrsmitli,  W. 
Peters.  John  Wyatt, 

The  Gable.i,  Grovf-road  S.,  Southsea. 
Petheram,  Frederick  Willi.mi,  F.C.A., 

2,  Lombard-court,  E.C. 
Pete,  Sir  Henry,  l^art.,  M.A., 

Fleet  House,  Weyriwuth. 
Phelps,  Colonel  A., 

23,  Auguatus-road,  Edf/hastnn,  Birmingham. 
Phelps,  The  Eev.  Lancelot  kidley,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

32,  OaMey-street,  S.  W. 
Philips,  Herbert, 

85,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Phillipps,  Henry  jNIatthews, 

41,  Seething-lane.  EC. 
Phillips,  Charles  H.,  J. P.  {Registrar- General  of  Trinidad), 

Court  House,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Phillips,  John  Orwell, 

Horseferry-road ,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
♦Pickering,  John,  F.K.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  AnerUy,  S.E. 
Pierrard,  Paul, 

24,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todlmnter, 

Rinnamara,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin. 
*Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J. P., 

12,  Grove-road,  St.  John's-wood,  N.TT . 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  Chandos-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Pitman,  Walter  Hayward, 

30,  Newgate-street,  E.C. 
Pittar,  Thomas  J, 

H.M.  Custom  House,  ?J.C. 
Pixley,  Francis  William, 

23,  Linden-rjfirdens,  W. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.K.C.S.  {Deputy  Surgeon- General), 

Allahabad,  India. 
Piatt,  James, 

Rookicood,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
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isoi"]  Plowden.  Sir  Wm.  Chioele,  K.C.S.I..  M.P.  (5,  Pnrh-cre.^cent, 

Porf/a»(l-pliire,  W.) ;    Wi/ke  II ill,  GilUnr/hain,  Dorset. 
1888      Plumb,  Beiijamiu  M., 


1809 

1888 

.1.884 

1891 

189  L 

1879 

1888 

1871 

1881 

1877 

1877 

1867 

1891 

1888 

1887 

1877 

1887 

1889 

1884 

1886 

1S71 

1886 

1885 


Pocnrx,  Henry  Da.yt^,  J.P., 

Bodnant  Hull,  Eghcysbach,  R.S.O.,  Denbighshire. 
Pollard,  James, 

Ghamher  of  Commerce,  Kdinhurgh. 
Poison.  John, 

West  Mount  Paisley,  N.B. 
Pope,  Henry  E-i chard, 

34,  Neio  Bridge-street,  JE.C. 
Potter,  Henry, 

Folkestone  Villa ,  Elm-grove,  Peckham,  S.K. 
*PowELL,  Francis  Sharp,  ]\LP.  (Ilorton  Old  Mall,  Bradford), 

1,  Camhridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  Tf'\ 
Powell,  Jame«  Heslop, 

33,  Cornhiil,  E.G. 
Power,  Edward, 

6.  Crosby-square,  E.G. 
Power,  John  Danvers, 

y,  Westminsfer-cliainbers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
*Prance,  l{e<j;inald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Ilampstend,  N.  W. 
Prasehkauer,    Maximilian, 

109,  Eenchnrch-street,  E.G. 
*Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgafe,  Darlington. 
Preston,  Sydney  E", 

21,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.G. 
Price,  Henrv  Sherlev, 

Woodbury  Lodge,  Breakspeai'S-road,  St.  .John's,  S.E. 
Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Price- Williams,  llichard,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

32,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onsloiv-sr/i/are,  S.  PV. 
Probyn,  Major  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  TF. 
'Proctor,  William, 

89,  Corporal  ion -street,  Manchester. 
Provand,  Andrew  D!ybur<2;h,  M.P., 

Lliiyd's  House,  Manchester. 
Puleston,  Sir  J(din  Henrv,  JVI.P., 

2,  Bank-buildings,  Princes-street,  E.G. 
PuUev,  Joseph. 

"00,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Purvis,  Gilbert, 

Ingle  Neulc,  Brackley-road.  Beckenliam.  Kent. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
£lectioii. 


1874 

1888 


1883 
1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1860 
1885 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1889 
1859 
1878 
1884 


Quain,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart.,  M.D.,  "F.K.S.,  'F.R.C.l' 

67,  JTarley-street,  W. 
Quirk,  AVilliam  Henry, 

9,  Gracechufch-street,  E  C. 


Eabbidge,  Eichard,  F.C.A., 

32,  PouUni,  E.G. 
'^Eabiuo,  .Joseph  {Chief  Manager). 

Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  Teheran. 
*E:idclirte,  Sir  David,  .J. P., 

Thurataston  IlaN,  near  Birkenhead. 
*Eadstock,  The  Eight  Houourable  Lord, 

MayfieJd,  JJ  oolsfon,  Southampton. 
Eae,  George, 

Redcourt.,  Birkenhead. 
Eae,  Joun,  M.A., 

77,  Disraeli-road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Enftalovich,  Arthur, 

43,  Rue  de  Courcelles,  Paris 
Eaikes.  Lieut.-Col.  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  P.E.  His.  Soc, 

03,  Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Eaipsav,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I.A., 

Canada  Life.  Assurance  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  U  est. 
Eandell,  .James  S., 

19,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Eankin,  James,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prince's  Gate,  S.TF. 
liaper,  Sir  Eobert  George, 

Chichester. 
Eaphael,  Alfred, 

87,  Alexandra-road,  2f.  W. 
Eaphael,  Herbert  H., 

4.  Ciimherhmd-pface,  Regent' s-park,  X.  W. 
Eathbone,  P.  H., 

Greenhank  Cottaqe.  Liverpool. 
Eathbone,  Willi  .ni,  M'.P., 

18,  Princp' s-qardens,  Prince' s-yate,  S.  W. 
*E:ivenscrottv  Francis. 

Birkbeck  Hank,  Chance) y-lane,   W.C. 
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•RA-VENSTETfT.  Eritest  Geougk,  F.11.(t.S., 

91,  Upper  Tabe-hill,  Brixton,  S.W. 
Rawelirte,  Henry,  J. P.  (Alderman), 

JJeecfiirood,  Rock  Fer?-//,  Birkenhead. 
Rawlins,  Frederick, 

Southpiirt,  Queensland. 
*Rawlins,  Tliomas, 

45,  Kinq  Willimii-street,  F.C. 
Rawson,  SmR.vwso'  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

(  Honorori/  Vice-  President) , 

68,  Cornicall-qardens,  Queen' s-gate,  S.W. 
Read,  Thomas  William, 

30,  Caxtle-street,  Liverpool. 
Reade,  Herbert, 

10,  Herbert  Crescent^  Hans-place,  S.W. 
♦Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

G3,  King-street,  South  Shields, 
Reid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

Ardenfi7tnet/,  Balham  Parh-road,  Balhaiii,S.W. 
Rew,  Robert  Heui-y, 

57,  N ctherwood-road,  W. 
Rhens,  Robert, 

2U,  Fassett-square,  Dalston,  Fl. 
Rhodep,  George  Webber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.G. 
Rhodes,  John  Georije, 

46,  St.  George' s-road,  S.  W. 
Richard?,  Fred., 

29,  Northampton-square,  E.C. 
Richardson,  .T.  H.., 

8,  Finch-lane.,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Richmond,  Edwin, 

Gladstone-buildings,  Sheffield. 
Ridge,  Samuel  H.,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.  Hi?t.  S. 

257,  Victoria  Parade,  E.  Melbourne .  Victoria. 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.K.S, 

9,  Chelsea  Embankment.  S.W. 
Rippon.  Robert  Whitfield,  LL.B., 

2,  The  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.C. 
Roberts,  Arthur  Herbert,  F.C.A.,  F  R.G.S., 

Caledonian  Chambers,  St.  Morif-street,  Cardiff. 
Roberts,  Ed  ward,  F.R.  A. S.  (Nautical  Almanac  Ujjice), 

3,  Verulam-buildinqs,  Grai/'s  Inn,  W.C. 
Roberts,  Sir  William,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

8,  Manchester-square,  W. 
Robertson,  Thomas  Stewart, 

Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Robinson,  Henry  James, 

31,  Spencer-i oad,  Putney,  S.W. 
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Tear  ol 
Election 

1885 


1886 
1880 
1873 
1891 
1865 
1890 
1879 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1873 


1887 
1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1888 


Rodger,  Adam  Kier, 

Si,  Rcnfield-slreet,  Glasgow, 
Roechling,  Herman  A.,  KM.  Inst.  C.E., 

23,  Higlijield-street,  Leicester. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

1-J',  Tipper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
Eosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkelei/sqiiare,   U\ 
Ross,  Frederick  AViUiain  Forbes,  M.B  ,  CM., 

New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 
Ruck,  George  Thomas, 

The  Hawthorns,  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.  E. 
Ruffer,  Marc  Ar.nand.  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.8c.  (Oxford), 

19,  Lddeshigh  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Runtz,  John, 

Rusher,  Edward  Arthur,  E.I.A., 

142,  Ilolhorn  Bars,  E.G. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G.;  20,  Beacon-hill,  Camden-rd.,  N. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

^,  John-street.  Adelphi,  W.G. 
Russell,  Thomas,  C.M.G., 

59,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Rutherford,  Frederick  William, 

5-4,  St.  Vincent- street^  Glasjow. 
Rutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Eljjhinstone,  l^yndaWs  Park-road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Sacre,  Alfred  Louis,  C.E., 

60,  Queen  Victoria-street,  TH.C. 
*Salisbury,Tlie  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,P.C.,F.R.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  TV. 
Salmon,  James, 

Tower  Chambers,  Finshury  Pavement,  E.G. 
*Salomon3,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill ,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Stafford. 
Samuelson,  Sir  Bern  hard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

56,  Prince' s-gate,  Hyde-park,  S.  W. 
Sandell.  Edward,  F.C.A., 

181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
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Saudell,  Frpderic  David, 

181,  Queen  Victoria-street^  E.C. 
Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.1{.A..S  , 

Govej'ument  College,  Ajmere,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augiit>tus, 

4,  lifoorgate-street-huihlinrjs,  E.C. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.U., 

Count;/  Asylum,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex. 
Saunders,  James  Ehenezer,  F.G.S.,  J. P., 

9,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 
Sawyer,  Liician  Willard, 

Billiter-square-hiiildings,  E.  C. 
*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

Keversione,  Manor-road,  Bournemouth. 
Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

102,  Oxford-gardens,  Kottinj-hill,  W. 
Schiff,  Charles, 

22;  Lowndes-sqtiare,  S.W. 
Schloss,  David  F., 

1,  KiiareshorougTi-place,  Cromwell-road,  S.W. 
Scbneidau,  Charles  John, 

6,  West  wick-gardens.  West  Kensington-park,  W, 
Schooling,  John  Holt, 

19,  Abingdon-sfreet,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oakjleld,  Wimbledon,  S.  W.,  and  0,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Sclanders,  Alexander, 

10,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Scott,  James  Henry, 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Foultry,  E.C. 
Scott,  Kev.  John  Davidson,  M.A., 

St.  Oswald's,  Chester. 
Scotter,  Charles  {General  Manager), 

Waaler  loo  Station.,  Waterloo-road,  S.E 
SEATOff,  Edwakd,  M.D.,  LOND.,  K.R.C.P., 

35,  Oeorge-street,  Hanover-square ,  W. 
*Seeley,  Charles,  jun., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham . 
Selwyn.  Captain  Charles  W..  M.P., 

21,  Loivndes-square,  S.  W. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Shaw,  James  CI  arles, 

35,  Leinster-gardens.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Shaw-Stewart,  Michael  Hugh,  M.P.,  D.L., 

Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Poyer  Burnett,  M.A., 
24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  iV.C. 
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1885 

1888 

1888 

1871 

1886 

1878 

1850 

188G 

1882 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1883 

1869 

1886 

1878 

1883 

1871 

1883 

1889 

1878 

1888 

18S9 

1877 

1878 


Sherwin,  Joseph  Henrv, 

16,  WhitehaU-place,  S.W , 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  B.A., 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branch,  Burhngton-gardtns,  W. 
Shuttleworth,  Thomas  Gi-., 

Queens  Insurance-buildings,  Church-sireet,  Sheffield. 
Sidgwick,  Professor  Henry,  IM.A., 

Trinity  College,  Camhridf/e. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate,  Begent''s-parJc.,  X.  W, 
Simmouds,  G.  IIarve\ , 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

53,  The  Common,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
Sitwell,  Sir  Georse  Eeresby,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Ben  is  haw  Hall,  Chesterjield. 
Skinner,  Charles  AVeeding, 

Hill  Crest,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry,  J.  P., 

cjo  Messrs.  King,  Hamilton,  and  Co.,  Calcutta,  India. 
Slade,  Allrcd  Thomas, 

Wardrohe-chamhers,  Queen  Victoi  ia-street,  EC. 
Slade,  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  F.E.G.S., 

Eei-7i  Villa,  Queen  s-road.  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutch,  son,  M.K.C.S., 

The  Granqe,  TVallington,  Surrey, 
*Smith,  Arthur  !^Jan'ey, 

29.  Lincoln's  Inn-felds,  W.G. 
*Smith,  Charles,  M.E.I.A..  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst   C.F., 

clo  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.8.,  Harpenden.  St.  Albans. 
*Smith,  The  JI.,n.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D  , 

1157,  Dorchester-street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Smitli,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Smith,  E.  Woodley,  A.C.A., 

28,  Budge-roto,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Smith,  George  Armitage,  jNJ.A.,  (Lond.), 

26,  Ber/enfs  Park-road,  iV.  W. 
♦Smith,  George,  LL.D  ,  CLE., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  H.  Llewellyn,  B.A.  (Oxun),  B.Sc  (Lond.), 

49,  Beaumont-square,  E. 
Smith,  Henrv  Wells,  A.C.A., 

8.  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield. 
Smith.  Howard  S.,  A.T.A.,  F.F.A. 

37,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 
*Smith,  James. 

South  Indian  Bailuay,  Trichino[oly,  Madras  Presidencu. 
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1891 

1877 
1879 
1887 
1883 
1880 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1884 
1855 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1867 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1889 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1885 


Smith,  James  Parker,  M.P., 

Jonlanhill,  FarticJc,  N.B. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  OIdJeu-ri/,E.C. 
Smith,  Jolm  Fir^her, 

76,  Cliecpside,  E.  C. 
Smith,  Jdsepli. 

OaJcesicell  Hall,  Wedneshury. 
Smith,  Sainiiel,  M.P., 

7,  Delahay-stred,  Westmmater,  S.W. 
Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

Firgrove,  Keynsliam,  near  Bristol. 
Smith,  William  Ah  xander, 

21,  Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Walter  J., 

19,  West  Smith  field,  E.G. 
Suell,  Arthur  Kenry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Solomon,  The  Hon.  Michael,  C. M.G.  {Jamaica), 

99,  Ft-nclmrch-street,  E.C. 
Sowray,  John  Bussell, 

OJfice  of  Woods,  Forests,  (|c.,  1,  Whitehall-place,  S  IV 
Spaekman,  J.  Woolsey. 

The  Daltons,  St.  Albans. 
Speirs.  Edwin  Robert, 

90,  Queen-street,  E.C. 
Spence,  J:\mes, 

20,  Chrpsfoio-place,  W. 
*"Spencer,  Hubert  James, 

175,  King^ s-road,  Southsea. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

Woodford,  Essex,  and  50,  Upper  Thames-street,  EC. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I. A., 

26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Foxton.,  near  Market  Ilarborough. 
Stack,  Thomas  Neville, 

3,  Church-lane,  Golleqe-qreen,  Dublin. 
»Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  F.li.S., 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Stanton,  Artliur  G-., 

13,  Rood-lane,  E. C, Sf  70,  Granville-parh,  Blackheath,  S. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart-, 

Lissan,  Gookstou-n,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard.  E.C. 
Stephens,  William  Davies,  J. P., 

4,  Abbotsford-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

Hig/ijield  House,  TJrmston,  near  Manchester. 


Tour  of 
Election, 

1877 


1889 
1865 
1872 

18S0 
18D1 
1884 
1880 
1881 


1859 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1888 
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Stone,  "William  Alfred, 

00,  Cannon-street,  E.G.;  Uayton,  Bramley  Sill,  Croydon. 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Straclian,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

88,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Strachey,  General  Eiehard,  K.E.,  C.S.I.,  P.E.S., 

G'J,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derby. 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

Secretariat,  Madras,  India. 
*Sugden,  Eichard, 

The  Farre  Close,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 
*Summers,  William,  ]M.P., 

Ee/brm  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Granfs-lane,  Calcutta,  India. 


Tait,  Patrick  Macnagliten,  F.E.G.S., 

2,  TJiyhbury-crescent  West,  N. 
Tarling,  Ciiarles, 

Stoneleijjh  House,  Warltersville-7'oad,  Crouch-hill,  N. 
Tattersall,  AVilliam, 

Ilazehi'ood,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

151,  Brixton-road,  S.  W. 
Taylor,  George, 

6,  Queen  Antie's-gate,  S.W. 
Taylor,  E.  Whately  Cooke, 

French  wood  House,  Preston. 
^Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  J. P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Batleij,  Yorlshire. 
Tempany,  Thomas  AVilli;'.m,  F.E.H.S., 

25,  Bedford-row,  TV.C. 
Temperley,  William  Angus,  jun., 

2,  >S'^  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Temple,  Sir  Eicbard,  Bart.,'  G.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &e., 

Tenney,  John, 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Terrey,  William, 

Sheffield  Water  Department,  Sheffield. 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

75,  Palmerston-buildings,  E.C. 

D 
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1889 
18S8 
1887 
1879 
18G4 
1868 
1871 
1890 
1889 
1S82 
1879 
1889 
1868 
1868 
1888 
1887 
187S 
1890 
1890 
1885 
1890 
1889 
1841 


Tljixlev.  AVillinin  Henry, 

479,  Co/liiis-streei,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.P., 

Llanwcrn,  near  Ncu'port,  Mon. 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  IVood-streeU  E.C. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

8,  Filzroj/streef,  Fitzroij-sqiiare,  W. 
*Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

2Ga.  Bryansion-square,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  B.C. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Moorr/ate-street,  E.C. 
Thring,  The  Rmbt  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B., 

5,  Queen's  Gate-rjardens,  S.W. 
Tims,  Jaim-s, 

6,  Clueen  Anne-terrace,  Battersea-parh,  8.  W. 
Tinker,  James, 

Ilord/ecli/f,  Lpnington,  Hants. 
Tipping.  William, 

OaJcfield  House,  Ashton-vnder-Lyne. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

47,  Goldlnirst-terrace,  N.W. 
*Treatt,  Prank  Burtbrd,  J.P., 

Fernmouni,  Bellenger  River,  New  Soxdh  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  JE.C. 
Trotter.  John  Towuley, 

27,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 
Timley,  George, 

3,  Foley. avenue,  Sampstead,  JSf.W. 
TurnbuU,  Alexander, 

118,  BelsizeparTc-gardens,  N.W. 
TurnbuU,  Charles  Corbett, 

cjo  W.  A.  TurnbuU,  J. P.,  2,  Fenchuvch-avenue,  E.C. 
*Turner,  Eev.  Harward,  B.Sc,  F.E.M.S., 

23,  Hue  Henri-Kolb,  Lille  {Nord),  France. 
Turner,  William, 

Board  0/  Trade,  Cardif. 
Tyldsle\ ,  Thoiiias, 

68,  Tra /ford-street,  Farmvorth,  near  Bolton 
Tyler,  John  W., 

Southu'old  Lodr/e,  Cleveland-road,  South  Woodjord,  E. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I.A., 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  lledhill. 
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lb77    *Urlin,  Richard  Deiinv, 

22,  StaJJord-terrace,  Phillimore-gardens,  TF. 


1884 
1890 
1889 
1888 
188G 
1876 
1885 
1877 


180O 
1890 
1882 
1868 
ISSO 
1888 
1876 


1880     Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  F.C.A., 

[  12,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

1888      YanEaalte,  IMnrcus, 

!  22,  Aristin  Friars,  E.C. 

Yeevers,  Eichard, 

Woninjworth,  Fulwood-park,  Preston. 
Venn,  Jolm,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  {Cuius  College,  Camhridje), 

Chine-crescent-road,  Bournemouth. 
Yenning,  Ciiarles  Harrison, 


Yerdin,  William  Henry,  J. P., 

Winsford,  Cheshire. 
Yernon,  The  Kiajht  Hon.  Lord, 

ISudbury  Mall,  Derby. 
Yigers,  Kobert, 

4,  FredericlS s-place.  Old  Jewry ^  E.C, 
Yincent,  Frederick  James,  A. I. A., 

23,  Harvest-road,  Holloway,  N. 
Yine,  ISir  John  Richard  Somers, 

6,  Adelphi-terrace,  W.C. 


"VYalford,  Ernest  L., 

2,  Shorter s-court,  E.C. 
Walklev,  William  Henry, 

Hope  House,  Elthorne-road,  Hornsey  Eis:,  2^. 
WaUen,  Robert,  J. P., 

Harlech,  Hawthorn,  near  Jlelbourne,  Victoria, 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

93,  Brecknock-road,  Camden-road,  Nl 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

49,  Clifton-hill,  iSt.  John's  Wood,  If.W. 
AYalmsley,  Frederic, 

4'J,  Hanginf/  Ditch,  Manchester, 
Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

Fiachampstead,  Woklnghwi,  Berks. 
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VfUr   .  < 

EU'Ction. 

18oU 


1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
188G 
1865 
1883 
18S3 
1885 
1888 
1873 
1887 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1886 
1879 
]882 
1883 
1878 
1887 


Walter,  Jolin, 

40,  Upper  Grosvenor-strcetj  W. 
"Wan^ey,  Arthur  H., 

Samhourne,  Sloke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Ward,  Henry, 

103,  Cannon-street^  E.C.,  and  Eaton-road,  Sutton, 
"Warren,  Keginald  Augustus,  J. P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Wartnahy,  Willinm  Wade. 

Market  Harhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles. 

General  Beqister  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
Waterliouse,  Ed.vin,  B.A..  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

44,  Gresham-street,  B.C. 
Watsou,  T.  Wilkin.«<or, 

183,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

7,  Wet herbg -gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
*Watt,  William,  - 

17,  Queens-road,  Aberdeen. 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

7,  Warrior-square-terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Aldford-street.  Baric-lane,   W. 
Weir,  Archibald,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

Bendarroch.,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 
*Welbv,  Sir  lieginald  Earle,  K.C.B., 

'The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Welch,  Charles,  Guildhall,  E.G.  (Representing  the  Library 

Comjuittee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
Weller,  William  Hamilton, 

Boseleigh,  Tolworlh,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 
Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

50,  Old  Broad-street,  B.C. 
AVelton,  Thomas  Abercrombie, 

Bectory  Grove  House,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Wonley,  James  Adams, 

Banh  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
Westliead,  Thomas, 

Castletown,  Stafford. 
nVestlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  Biver  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
*Whadcoat,  John  Henry, 

Crown  Buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  B.C. 
*Whadcoat,  William  Edward, 

18,  Highhury-crescent ,  N. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherhall- gar  dens,  Bitz  John' s-  avenue,  N.W. 
Whinnev,  Frederick, 

^,' Old  Jewry,  E.G. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1859 


1887 

1863 

1871 

1888 

1884 

1879 

1884 

1888 

1875 

1860 

1864 

1881 

1870 

1888 

1888 

1388 

1888 

1891 

1884 

1874 

1890 

1884 

1889 

1887 


Whithread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princes-gate,  S.  IT'. 
*  White,  The  Eev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
"White.  Leedham, 

25,  Cranley-gardens.  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
White,  William, 

23,  Wi/nell-road,  Forest-hill,  S.E. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart,,  J. P.,  D.L.,  &c.  (Alderman), 

Highfield  House,  Catford. 
Whiteley,  William, 

Wesfbourne-grove,  Baysicater,  TF. 
*Whitwill,  Mark,  J. P., 

Bristol. 
Wightmau,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchiirch-avenue,  JE'.C 
Wilkinson,  James  H., 

9,  Priory-place,  Doncaster. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Head, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
Willans,  John  Wrigley, 

The  Woodlands.  KirJcstall,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

46,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 
*Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 

188,  JSew  Cross-road,  S.E. 
W^illiams,  Henry  Eeader, 

0,  Lime-street,  E.G.,  and  The  Priory,  IIornsey^N. 
Williams,  John, 

*Williams,  Robert,  Jun,, 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Williamson,  John  W., 

5,  Stone-buildinqs,  Lincoln's  Lnn,  W.C. 
Wills,  John  Tayler,  kA.,  F.R.G.S,, 

273,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  /S.  TF.,  and  Esher,  Surrey. 
AVilson,  Henry  Joseph,  M.P,, 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
AVilson,  James  {Deputy  Commissioner^, 

Shahpur,  Panjah,  Lndia. 
Wilson,  Robert  Porter, 

5,  Cumberland-terrace,  Eegenfs-parJc,  N^.W. 
^Vinter,  Alexander, 

13,  Montague-street,  Bloomshurg,  W.C. 
Wishart,  G.  D., 

8,  Livingstone-avenue,  Sefton-parJc,  Liverpool. 
Woodt'ord,  Ethelbert  G., 

Pretoria^  Transvaal,  South  African  Republic. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
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\e»r  of 
Kipction. 

1888 


1S38 
1890 
1890 

1878 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1883 


1879 
1886 
1888 
1877 
1882 


AVoolfe,  Thomas  Eodriques,  A.C.A., 

05,  Watling-f'tvect,  E.C. 
■\Voolliouse,  AVesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.E.A.S., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Ahci/)ie-road,  Canonhuri/,  N. 
Woollconibe,  Robert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  M.E.I.A., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
"Worrell,  Charles, 

Adderleij-street,  Cape  Toion. 
"Worsl'old,  Eev   John  Kapper,  M.A., 

Haddhsey  Rectory,  near  Selby,  YorJcsJdre. 
Worsfbld,  William  Basil,  I\].A.  (Oxon.), 

St.  StepJien's  Club,  S.W. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Swmford,  Stourhridge. 
Wren,  Walter,  M.A. 

7,  Foiris-square,  W. 
Wright,  Bryce  McMurdo,  F.E.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.  Hist.  Sec 


Yeats,  John,  LL.D., 

7,  Beaufort-square,  Chepstow, 
Terburgh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P., 

27,  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 
Yglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenliouse-huildings,  E.C. 
*yGull,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmond-road ,  Neiccastle-on-Tune. 
Young,  E.  M., 

13,  Leadenliall-street,  E.C. 


%*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  ^//e  Assistant  Seceetaet, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  foricarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may 
be  avoided. 


DO 


HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


HIS  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

Honorary  President. 


^rcjcnlint  gtpuWic. 


\>ar  of 
ElectioDt 

1890.  Buenos  Ayrcs..  FRANCISCO  LATZIXA,  Dii-ccfor  General  of 
Statistics  ;  late  Astrouomer  of  the  Observatory, 
and  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity,  of  Cordoba ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene  ;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the 
Society  of  Comniereial  Geography  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  Argentine  Geographical  Institute,  <tc. 


g^ustrict  iTiitr  puncfiu'ir. 


1877.    Vienna DR.  HUGO  RITTER  TON   BRACHELLI,  Aulic 

Councillor,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department, 
Ministry  of  Commerce ;  President  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  for  Commercial  Values ;  ilember  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central  Statistical  Commis- 
sion; Professor  at  the  Technical  High  School  in 
Vienna ;  Commander  of  the  Russian  Orders  of 
St.  Anna  and  St.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Luxemboui'g 
Order  of  the  Oak-Crown  ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
House  of  Saxe-Ernestine  ;  Officer  of  the  French 
Order  of  Public  Instruction,  &c. ;  Associate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1890.  KARL    THEODOR   VOX    IXAMA-STERXEGG, 

Doctor  of  Political  Economy  ;  President  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Central  Statistical  Commission  ; 
Professor  at  the  University. 

1874.     Budapest KARL     KELETI,     Ph.D.,    Ministerial    and    Aulic 

Councillor  ;  Chief  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Statis- 
tical Bureau  ;  Knight  of  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Leopold  ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy ;  Commander  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  and  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  la  Villa 
Vi^osa;  Member  of  various  learned  associations,  <&c. 

1877.     Vienna MAX   WIRTH,  Economist ;   formerly  Director  of 

the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Switzerland. 
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1879.     Brussels    EUGfiNE   JANSSENS,  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  Chief 

Inspector  of  tlic  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Brussels ;  President  of  the  Federal  Committee  of 
Health  of  tiie  Brussels  District ;  Member  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Healtli ;  Knight  of  the  Belgian  Order 
of  Leopold  and  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour; 
Officer  of  the  Italian  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare  ;  Civic  Cross  of  the  1st  Class  ;  Officer  of  the 
Academy  of  France ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris  and  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  Local  Medical  Commission. 


Cljnxct. 


1890.     Peking     SIR  ROBERT  HART,  G.C.M.a.,  LL.D.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  China. 

gl^irmaiiu 

1878.     Copenhagen    ..   VIGAND         ANDREAS        FALBE  -  HANSEN, 

Member  of  the   "  Folkething  ;"    Professor  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 
1832.  „  ..   PETER     ANTON      SCHLEISNER,     Doctor     of 

Medicine,  State  Councillor ;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  "  Dannebroge,"  and  of  the  Swedish  Order 
of  the  North  Star ;  President  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Institute  of  Vaccination  ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Danish  General  Board  of  Health. 

1880.     Paris JACQUES     BERTILLON,    Doctor    of    Medicine; 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Works  of  the  City  of 
Paris ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics ; 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene 
of  France  ;  and  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1856.  „     MAURICE    BLOCK,    Knight   of    the    Legion    of 

Honour,  and  of  Orders  of  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  of  the  Society .  of  Political  Economy 
of  Paris,  and  of  many  Academies  and  Scientific 
Societies. 

1879 ARTHUR    CHERYIN,    Doctor    of    Medicine   and 

Surgery  ;  Director  of  the  Paris  Institute  for  Stam- 
merers ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  and  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  &e. 

1878.  „     MAXIMIN  DELOCHE,  Honorary  Director  of  the 

General  Statistics  of  France ;  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  Commander  of  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  several  learned  societies. 
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zwTxioL  France— Contd. 

1890.     Paris ALFRED  DE  FOYILLE,  Chief  of  the  Statistical 

Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  Professor  at 
tlic  JS'ational  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades 
(Chair  of  Industrial  Economy  and  Statistics)  ; 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Ilonour ;  Laureate  of  tho 
Institute  of  France;  Past  President  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris  ;  Member  of  the  International. 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics. 

1870.         .,      DR.   CLEMENT   JUGLAR,  Past  President  of  the 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of  tho 
Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

I860.         „      PIERRE  EMILE   LEVASSEUR,  Professor  at  tho 

College  of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts 
and  Trades ;  President  of  the  Statistical  Commis- 
sion for  Primary  Inftruction  ;  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris;  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  Statistics,  and  of  the  Society  of  Political 
Economy,  &c. 

1860.        „      MARIE    LOUIS    PIERRE   FELIX   ESQUIROU 

DE  PARIEU,  Senator  ;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  ;  and  Companion  of  several  foreign 
orders  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

1880.         „      JEAN    BAPTISTE    LEON    SAY,    Deputy;    Ex- 

Jlinister  of  Finance ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  President  of  the  Society  of  PoHtical 
Economy  of  Paris  ;  Past  President  of  tlie  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Society  of 
Horticultui'e,  and  of  the  National  Society  of  Agri- 
culture. 

1887.         „      DANIEL      WILSON,      Ex-Deputy ;       Ex-Under- 

Secretary  of  State ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 

1876 THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL   SOCIETY   OF   PARIS. 

6crmami. 

1871.     Stuttgart SIR  HENRY  PAGE-TURNER  BARRON,  Baronet, 

C.M.G.,  British  Minister-Resident  to  the  King  of 
Wurttemberg. 

1878.     Berlin    DR.    KARL    BECKER,    "Geheimer    Ober-Regie- 

rungsrath  ;"  Director  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
OUice  of  the  German  Empire ;  Member  cf  the 
Royal  Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Prussia  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission  of  Belgium ;  Honorary  ilember  of  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  Frankfort ; 
and  Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Insti- 
tute, &.C. 

1890.  „        KARL    JULIUS    EMIL    BLENCK,    "  Geheimer 

Ober- Rcgierungsrath ;"  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Conmiission  and  of  the  Central 
Board  ot  Control  of  the  Survey  of  Prussia. 
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KIrcliun. 

1854.     Dresden    DR.     ERNST    ENGEL,    "  Geheimcr    Ober-Regie- 

rullg^il•atll ;"  formerly  Director  of  the  Rojal  Statis- 
ticsil  BuiTJiu  of  Prussia  ;  Member  of  several  learned 
Societies. 

1877.     Munich    DR.  GEORG-  VON  M AYR,  Ex-Under  Secretary  of 

State  in  tlic  Imperial  IMinistry  for  Alsace-Lorraine; 
formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Davaria ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris. 

18G0.  „  DR.    GEORG    EARL    LEOPOLD    SEUFFERT, 

foinierly  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal 
Custom-IIouse  at  Simbach  ;  Knight  of  the  BaTariau 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  1st  Class. 

1876.  Frankfort  ....  THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFORT. 


Itahr. 


1870.     Rome    GEROLAMO    BOCGARDO,    Senator;    Councillor 

of  State ;  Doctor  of  Laws ;  late  Professor  at  the 
University  and  at  the  Superior  Naval  School  of 
Genoa;  Grand  OfUcer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice 
and  Lazarc  ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit ; 
Member  of  the  Academy  "  dci  Lincei,"  of  the 
Academy  of  Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of  Science  of 
Milan,  Venice,  and  Palermo  ;  and  of  the  Cobden 
Club,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of 
tlie  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of 
National  History,  &c. 

1874.  „         LUIGI  BODIO,  Doctor  of  Laws;  Professor  at  the 

University  of  Rome ;  Director-General  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  State. 

1880.     Paria    LTJIGI    COSSA,     LL.D.  ;     Professor   of    Political 

Economy  ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare  ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Instniction,  and  of  the  Cobden  Club ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Economic  Association ; 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei " 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Sciences  of  Milan  ; 
Corres])ondent  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Lisbon, 
Modcna,  Turin,  Naples,  &c. 

1815.     Venice FRANCESCO  FERRARA,  Senator ;  Professor  and 

Director  of  the  Royal  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
at  Venice ;  late  Minister  of  Finance ;  Member  of 
the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei." 

1851.     Turin GIOVANNI  FLECHIA,  Professor  of  Comparative 

history  of  the  Classical  and  Neolatin  Languages, 
and  of  Sansci-it,  at  the  University  of  Turiil ;  Knight 
of  the  Civil  Order  of  Savoy ;  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  ;  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare;  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Turin  and  of  the  Academy  "  dei 
Lincei." 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1880.     Ruiiir 


1868. 


Italy — Contd. 

ANGELO  MESSEDAGLTA,  Senator;  Professor  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Eo)no. 

THE  MARQUIS  ERMENEGILDO  DEI  CINQUE 
QUINTILI,  Advocate;  General  Secretary  of  the 
Hospitals  Commission  of  Rome. 


1873.    St.  Petersbiirgr 


1890. 


gusshi. 


niS  EXCELLENCY  MONS.  PIERRE  SEMEN- 
OFF  (SEMENOW),  Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Council  ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersbourg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  MONS.  NICOLAS  TROI- 
NITSKY,  Former  Governor  ;  Privy  Councillor ; 
Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of 
tiie  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  Life  Member  of  the 
Statistical  Council ;  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Russia,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 


^p^aht. 


1845.     Matlrid. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  JOSE 
MAGaZ  Y  JAYME,  Advocate,  and  Member  of 
the  Council  of  State ;  Ex-Deputy  of  the  Cortes  ; 
Ex-Senator;  Ex -Director -General  of  Treasury; 
Ex- Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance ; 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  Catolica ; 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Carlos  3°. 


Sl^cbcii  m\^  Hoiixiair. 


1858.    Clirlstiania. 


1874. 


1860. 


THORKIL  HALVORSEN  ASCHEHOUG,  Doctor 
of  Laws ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Christiania  ;  Assessor  Extraordinary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Norway  ;  Commander  of 
the  First  Class  of  the  Swedisli  Orders  of  St.  Olave 
and  of  the  North  Star  ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of 
the  "  Danncbroge  ;"  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law,  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  of  tlie  Academies  of  Christiania, 
Trondhjem  and  Upsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  Denmark. 

ANDERS  NICOLAI  KliER,  Director  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway ;  Associate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


THOMAS   MICHELL,   Esq.,   C.B. 
Consul-General  for  Norway. 


Her  Majesty's 
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1890.     Stockholm 


Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 
ELTS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Director  in  Chief  of 

the  Central  Statistical  I5ureau  of  Sweden ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Statistical  Commission  ;  Com- 
mander, Officer,  and  Knight  of  several  Swedish  and 
Foreign  Orders  ;  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm ; 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  several 
foreign  learned  Societies. 


Sbii^crlantr. 


1800.     Kern , 


LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau  ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission. 


^tnttcir  states. 


1873.    Albany,  K.Y.  .. 


1881.    TTasIiington 


ISOO.     New  York 


1870. 


THE  HOX.  WILLIAM  BAENES,  Lavryer ; 
Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  iS'ew  York. 

JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard;  D.C  L.,  Oxon; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army;  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  &e. 

EICHMOND  MAYO-SMITH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science 
in  Columbia  College ;  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  ;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Taunton,  Mass.  THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Lawyer  ; 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  In- 
surance Commissioner  ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners. 


1876.     Boston,  Mass. 


FRANCIS  AMASA  WALKER.Esq, Ph.D., LL.D., 

formerly  Superintendent  of  the  L^nited  States  Census ; 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  President  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  and  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission  of  Belgium. 

1870.  Xorwlcli,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  AIMES  WELLS,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Economist.  Late  Special  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  of  the  L^nited  States ;  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  of  Taxes  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Taxation,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
United  States  ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion of  American  Railways  ;  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Pi'esident  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  ;  and  of  the 
American  Free  Trade  League  ;  Cliairman  in  1883 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association. 
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blection. 

1877.  Washington  ..  EDWARD  TOUNa,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
America. 

1SS6.     Calcutta      and    JAMES  EDWARD  O'COXOE,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  Assis-. 
Simla  tant    Secretary  with    the    Supreme  Government, 

India,  Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

Jlmmnion  of  Canabii. 

1876.     Toronto   JOHX  LANGTOiy ,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Auditor-General. 

1876.  Sydney EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Registrar- 
General  ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Land  Titles 
Commissioners. 

1876.  Wellington.. . .  SIR  JAMES  HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.. 
L.  and  E.,  F.G.S..  &c.  Director  of  the  Geological 
SuiTey,  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Institute,  &c. 

Casmanm. 

1876.     Hobart EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Clerk 

of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania ; 
late  Government  Statistician ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia  in  its  first  three  Sessions. 

1875.  .Melbourne  ....  HENRY  HEYLYN  HAYTER,  Esq.,  C.M.G,, 
Government  Statist  of  Victoria ;  Officer  of  the 
French  Order  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland,  of  the  Statistical  Association 
of  Tokio,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  and  of 
the  Intercolonial  Medical  Congress  of  Australasia  ; 
Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
Boston,  of  the  Commercio-Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin,  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bremen, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia ; 
Honorary  Foreign  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris ;  Fellow  and  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  Victoria  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 
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1858."'  Melbourne...    -WITXTAM     HENRY    AECIIEE,     Esq,     K.S.G., 
E.l.A,  F.L.S,  &c.  Barrister- at-Law. 


6ual  grrlubi  aniJ  |rtlani>. 

l<^7fi      MaiicUcstcr    ..   THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  boing)  OF  THE 
MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

ISTfi      Dublin THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL       AND       SOCIAL      INQUIRY 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


KoT£. — The  Executive  Committee  request  that  auy  inaccuracies 
in  the  foreg'oing  List  of  IIonoraey  Felloavs  may  be  pointed  out. 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
so  that  dehay  in  forwarding-  communications  and  the  pubUcations 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

CopTj  of  Charter. 

>TiftOria,  iJy  tfjr  ©rarr  of  GOU  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  till  to  mf)Otn  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting: — 

21211  f)frftl0  Our  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations  ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  -with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  Tho 
"  Statistical  Society." 

^Ittl  22HljCrftl0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
conti'ibuted  to  the  pi^ogress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

Untl  C2H1^f  rC«l0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating- 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge ; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society, 

^ntl  2123f)f rftl$  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made  ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

^Itd  ^IS^X^tXtii^  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mandcr  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  ilOlU  2>inoU)  ^C  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  "William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Pellows  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society "  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corpoi'ate,  by  the 
name  of  "  ^^t  iiOpal  statistical  *Oriftp,*'  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  ^\)t  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  ^f^tVt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^!|fVe  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurei's,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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less  than  twenty  Coancilloz's ;    and  the   Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  ^1)0  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election" 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  GlJUf  ral  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz.: — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.>  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  i^^t  lLtlbD0  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Seci-etaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

{h.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^fjr  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the    Society,   and   to   any   power   of   convening    or  demanding   a 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  such  times  and  place, 
as  may  bo  fixed  by  the  Council.  ^ 

9.  ne  existing  roles  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  rot 
mcons.s^tent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Soc.ety  unt.l  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  undlr  thele 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  Sufiirrt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 

the  income  funds  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  ani 
dxsm,ss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  okcers,  aTendants 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  S'sa^ 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  givint  effect  'o 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  8-^^in,  enect  to 

UeeLf}'  ^^'l^f^f^^^  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  too-ether  with 
^olttrrf'th     t:T''''r'  expenditure,  and'jf  the  fiLT^l 

of  the  Society.  ^      "  ^°^""^^'  '^^^^^^  '^'  ^^^o^"t« 

iromtZ\^  l^""""""^  '^'^'  ^'''^'  '^''  ^PP^-^^^l  of  a  General  Meeting, 
fiom  t,me  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  o 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust^Tces  ar, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  aJ  their  discretion,  takn 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  an v 

sTmo'rtZe       ^'  ""t'  ""'''  ^^  ^^^*  ^  ^^^     ^-vided  that  ^^ 
men'trb  1^  ^  '  ^"?-^^^"«^'  ^^  ^t^^er  disposition  of  anv  heredita- 

of    iJs  or  cTIt^  ''^  ':rf  '^^^^  '^  *^-  ^^^-^  and  mefn  ^ 
'nvthin.  L?      r  V^'  '""'  '^^  '^*^*"*^«  «f  Our  Realm,  and 

in  lSffnr«r  r^   'w  "  P^^^^"*  ^'--  '^^--^11  be  void, 
madf  P^e't    ''  "''"^'  ""'  '^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^-^  0-'  I^^tters  to  be 

^V  mavrant  mxrjct  m  mccn'^  ^ign  manual, 


^■^j  Mdir  Mackenzie. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Laws. 


BTE-LAWS. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hou.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal requiie  1. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

1 1 .  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.             do.          Election  and  Retirement  of 

14.  Do.  do.             do.          Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.             do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meeting's,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 

£  2 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  ohjects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
dijjcst  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  niiiteriid,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions ;  these  facts  being  for  tlic  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
acc()rdance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

'llie  ijociety  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
languiige,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  tbe  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society, 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honoi-ary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreignei's  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  be 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  lieen  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 


Election  of  Felloxos. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus ; — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  eSect  following : — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  foun<led ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  couveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Eye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"taries  for  the  tine  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  thall  say, —  '  By  the 
"  authoritj',  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 
7.  There  shall  be  Two  ileetingrs  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be" hereafter  tixcil  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meetinsi  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed;   and   ten   days'    notice   at   least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote,  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed.   No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommenclation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  bei  ng  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fellows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters.—  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 


•  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
'  Dmmmond  and  Co." 


before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written   application  shall  again 
be   made  by   the   Secretaries,  and   the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
tiie  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second. 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus   ia 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  siis- 
pended   in   the   office   of    the    Society; 
and    if,    at   the   next    Annual    General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still   remain   un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless   other- 
wise   authorised    by    the    Council,    be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the   Society,  the  reason  for  the  saine 
lx;Lng  at  the  same  time  assigned.     No 
Fellow  of  tlie  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries.   No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote   at   any    Meeting   of  the    Society 
until  be  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Fellotvs. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  deinean 
himself  tiiat  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the   Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  tliercof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
pi-esent  at  some  IMceting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  tiie  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  bfllot, 
and    if    at    least    three-fourths    of    tiie 
number   voting   are    in   favour  of   the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 

"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 

Eoyal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Messrs. 
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"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  tliereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
he  vested  in  tliree  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Oficers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
f'iur  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Jleeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eli^ble 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Officers. 
W.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the    Secretaries    (iu    accordance    with 


Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinaiij  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Sfjciety,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Avditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Coimcil,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  tlie  particulars  of  all  ex- 
jienditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  suca 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
tue  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  fleeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  ISIeeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  contirmatiou  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Aleetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  tiie  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting. 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect,  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  Geneml  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Spe^'ial  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  tlie  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  sliall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all- 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  tor  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Pou-ers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-Pi"esident. 
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Puiccrs  of  the  Council. 

2fi.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  |)aiiers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  niiiY,  as  thej  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  i)apcrs  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funils,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  riie  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  1)6  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Conncil  sliali  liave  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  sliall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  otb.er  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  jircscribe.  Tlie 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  aflixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  aiid  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allosv  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Gon- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

T.  The  Library  and  the  Eeading  Room  are  opea  daily  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  -when  they  are 
closed  at  2  p.m.  The  Society's  Eooms  are  entirely  closed  during  the 
month  of  September,  but  Books  required  by  Fellows  cau  be  obtained 
from  the  Librar}"^  on  application. 

2.  I'ellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on  making 
personal  a])plieation,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Fellows  are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any 
Fellow  detaining  a  book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  another  from  the  Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been 
returned. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopsedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be 
lent  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at 
his  discretion  to  lend  works  of  reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works 
so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  Tolume  for  each  day  they  are  detained 
beyond  the  time  specified, 

6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  or  losing  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work, 
or  pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  Twt  to  be  replaced, 
but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulation.s,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  (a)  a  List  of 
any  "  Works  of  Reference  "  that  may  have  been  boiTowed,  and  (b)  a  List 
of  Books  that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month. 
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During  the  Year  1891. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 


Argentine  Repuhlie — 

General  Statistical  Bureau. 
National  Health  Department. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Provincial  Stiitis- 
tical  Bureau. 
„  Municipal  Statis- 

tical Bureau. 
Argentine  Geographical  Institute. 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Statistical    Department    of    the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Budapest  Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bdgium — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Administration  of  Mines. 
Brussels  Bm-eau  of  Hygiene. 
Bruges,  The  Burgomaster  of. 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulgaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Chili.     Department  of  Commercial 
Statistics. 

China — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Branch. 

Denmark — 

Eoyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Egypt— 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Eg}-ptian  Institute,  Cairo. 


France — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Commerce. 

„  Finance. 

„  .Justice. 

,,  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 
Economiste  Franoais,  The  Editor, 

Paris. 
Monde  Economique,  The  Editor, 

Paris. 
Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor,  Paris. 
Revue   Bibliographique    Univer- 

selle.  The  Editor,  Paris. 
Re^Tie  d'Economie  Politique,  The 

Editor,  Paris. 
Revue     Geographique     Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor,  Paris. 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 
Free  School  of  Political  Science. 
Suez  Canal  Company,  Paris. 

Qermany — 

Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Consul-General,  London. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„  Statistical  Bureau. 

Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Statistical  Bureau. 
Archiv  fur  Soziale  Gesetzgebung, 

«&c.,  The  Editor.     Tubingen. 
Geographical       and       Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 
Radway  Association,  BerUn. 
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Ditriii;/  t/ie  Year  18'.)i — C'ontd. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 


Greece.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Guatemala.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Italij — 

Director-General,  Statistical  De- 
partment of  the  State. 

Director-General  of  Agriculture. 

Director  of  Public  Health. 

Economista,  The  Editor,  Florence. 

Giornale  rlegli  Econumisti,  The 
Editor,  Bologna. 

Japan  — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Centi-al  Sanitary  Bureau. 
Imperial  University. 
Tokyo  Statistical  Society. 
„      The  Prefect  of. 

Mexico.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands — 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Director  of  Post  Office  Savings 

Banks. 
Legation,  London, 
Statistical  Institute. 


Paraguay. 
reau. 

Roumania. 
reau. 


General  Statistical  Bu- 


Central  Statistical  Bu- 


Russia — 

Central  Statistical  Committee. 
Agricultural  Department. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Department  of  Assessed  Taxes. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
L'Economiste  Piusse,  The  Editor. 

Spain — 

Board  of  Customs. 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Madrid. 


Spain — Contd. 

Director  -  General     of      Indirect 

Taxation. 
Geographical  &  Stat.  Institute. 
Geographical  Society  of  Madrid. 

Sv)eden.    Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Norway.  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Sicitzerland — 

Federal  Statistical  Bureau. 

„        Department  of  Customs. 
Aargau  Statistical  Bureau. 
Geneva  Public  Library. 
Statistical  Societ}'. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce   and 
Industry. 

United  States — 
Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Naval  Observatory. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Superintendent  of  Census. 
Surgeon -General,  U.  States  Army. 
Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 

New  York  State  Library. 
„  Museum. 

„  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Rhode  Island.     Registrar,  Provi- 
dence. 

Wisconsin.  State  Board  of  Health. 
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During  the  Year  1891 — Contd. 
(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 


United  States — Contd. 

Bunkers'  Magazine,  New  York. 

Bi-adstreet's  Journal,  New  York. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle of  New  York. 

Forum,  The,  The  Editor. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor,  Boston. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 


United  Slates — Contd. 
Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 
Geographical  Society,  New  York. 
Philosophical  Soc.  of  Philadelphia. 
Statistical  Association,  Boston. 
Astor  Librar}',  New  York. 
Columbia  College,  New  York. 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
Yale  University. 

Uruguay — 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Venezuela.     Statistical  Bureau. 


(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 


India,  British — 
Census  Commissioner. 
Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
Indian  Engineering,  The  Editoi". 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Bombay  Branch   of    the    Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Canada — 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  High  Commissioner,  London. 
Manitoba  Agricultural  Depart. 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle. 

The  Editor,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Institute. 
Eoyal  Society  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Director  of  the  Census. 

Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Jamaica.     Registrar-General  of. 


Mauritius — 

H.E.  The  Governor  of. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal.     Durban  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

New  South  Wales — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statist,  Sydney. 
Director  of  Agriculture. 
Registrar-General,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand — 
Registrar-General. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Agent-General,  London. 
Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
Wellington  Harbour  Board. 

Queensland.     Registrar-General  of. 

South  A  ustralia  — 
The  Chief  Secretaiy. 
The  Government  Statist. 
Public  Library,  dtc,  Adelaide. 
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During  the   Tear  1891— ConM. 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 

Straits  Settlements.      The   Govern 
ment  Secretary,  Pertik. 


Tasman  ia — 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart. 
Koyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Trinidad — 
Eegistrar-General. 
Government  Statist. 


Victoria — 
Department  of  Mines. 
Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statist. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
Public  Librar}^,  &c.,  Melbourne. 


Windward  Islands. 
vernor. 


H.E.  the  Go- 


(c)  United  Kinirdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  Department. 
Boai-d  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 
Customs,   H.M.    Commissioners 

of. 
Foreign  Office. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 

Local  Government  Board. 
Metroiwlitan  Asylums  Board. 

„  Fire  Brigade. 

„  Police. 

„  School  Board. 

Royal  Mint. 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H3I. 


England — 

Registrar-General  of  England. 
London  County  Council. 
London.      Board   of   Works  for 

Wandsworth  District. 
Birmingham   Medical   Officer  of 
Health. 
„  Library. 

„  The  Town  Clerk  of. 

Liverj^ool  Free  Public  Library. 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library. 

Ireland — 

Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 
Dublin  Commissioner  of  Police. 

Scotland — 

Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 


(d)   Authors,  &c. 


Allard,  M.  A.,  Belgium. 
Armengaud,  M.  J.,  jeune. 
Ashley,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  Toronto. 
Baak,  M.  E.,  Netherlands. 
Back,  F.,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 
Bailey,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Baiues,  .1.  A.,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 
Becker,  Dr.  Charles,  Berlin. 
Bell  and  Sons,  Messrs.  G.,  London. 


Bellamy,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Birt,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Blenck,  M.  E.,  Berlin. 
Boccardo,  M.  G.,  Rome.  • 
Bockh,  Dr.  R.,  Berlin. 
Bohmert,  Dr.  V.,  Dresden. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 
BoUes,  Albert  S.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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(d;   Authors, 
Booth,  Charles,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Bouriiiot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Bourne,  S.,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Boutcher,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  Loudon. 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 
Brown,  W.  R.  E.,  Esq.,  Welliugton. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  G.,  F.R.S.,  London. 
Cannan,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Oxford. 
Carter,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  London. 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  David,  London. 
Clark,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  Trinidad. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
Cohen,  Joseph,  Esq.,  London. 
Cohn,  Professor  Gustav. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 
Cunningham,  Rev.  W.,  M.A. 
Curtis,  Charles  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Danvers,  F.  C,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Daw.son  Bros.,  Messrs.,  iMontreal. 
Dilke,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart. 
Dodge,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  "Washington. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Durant  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  Messrs.H. W.,London. 
Elliott,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
Ellis,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool, 
Falkner,  R.  P.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Farquharson,  J.  C,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 
Farrer,  Sir  T.  H.,  London. 
FeiTaris,  M.  Carlo  F.,  Venice. 
Finuemore,  R.  I.,  E.sq.,  J.P.,  Natal. 
Fischer,  Gustav,  M.,  Jena. 
Foldes,  Dr.  B.,  Berlin. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
Fremantle,  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  K.C.B. 
Gad,  M.^  Marius,  Copenhagen. 
Galton,  Francis,  Esq.,  London. 
Garland,  N.  S.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Garrioch,  D.  P.,  Esq.,  Mauritius. 
Gibson,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Gide,  M.  Charles,  France. 
Gooch  &  Cousens,  Messrs.,  London. 
Grimshaw,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Dublin. 


\^<d\—Contd. 
&c. —  Contd. 

Guillaume,  Dr.  Loiiis,  Bern. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 
Hamer,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Hamilton,  E.W.,  Esq.,C.B.,  London. 
Hart,  Sir  Robt.,  G.C.M.G.,  Peking. 
Hayter,  H.  Heylyn,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Me-ssrs. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 
Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Hewat,  A.  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Houdard,  M.  Adolphe,  Paris 
Inama-Sternegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
Ishil)ashi,  M.  S.,  Tokio. 
Jacobs,  J.,  Esq.,  London. 
Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
Jenkins,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Johnson,  Geo.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Johnston,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  Hobart. 
Juglar,  M.  Clement,  Paris. 
Juraschek,  Dr.  F.  v.,  Vienna. 
Keleti,  Dr.  C,  Vienna. 
Kelly,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Keltic,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  London. 
Kennedy,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  London. 
Keynes,  J.  N.,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
Ki;er,  M.  A.  N.,  Christiana. 
Korosi,  M.  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Kummer,  M.  J.  J.,  Bern. 
Latzina,  Dr.  F.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Leemans,  M.  H.,  Brussels. 
Levasseur,  M.  Emile,  Paris. 
Littledale,  Ragg,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Longstaff,  Dr.  G.  B.,  London. 
Lubbock,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  M.P. 
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